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JAN  22  I9;S  ^^    ^ 

^  PREFACE 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  twofold:  first,  to  explain  in  simple, 
non-technical  language  the  nature  of  sewage  and  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  it  when  it  is  subject  to  different  conditions,  and  second,  to 
describe  the  structures  designed  to  produce  these  various  conditions,  in 
order  that  the  character  of  sewage  may  be  changed  to  the  desired  extent 
before  it  finds  its  way  into  some  body  of  water.  The  first  purpose  is 
carried  out  in  Chapters  I  to  VI  inclusive.  The  remainder  of  the  volume 
is  intended  primarily  for  designing  engineers  and  operators  of  such 
plants. 

So  far  as  the  authors  are  aware,  they  have  treated  the  subject  in  a 
new  way,  which  has  been  adopted  as  a  result  of  their  conviction  that  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  concerning  sewage  disposal,  highly 
technical  discussions  of  disputed  theories  were  undesirable  in  a  book 
intended  to  be  helpful  not  only  to  engineers  but  also  to  sewer  com- 
missioners, lawyers  and  under-graduate  students.  Some  of  the  chapters 
have  been  rewritten  several  times  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  and  needless 
technicalities.  Other  chapters  would  be  materially  changed  if  the 
practical  experience  of  today  but  furnished  adequate  precise  data, 
rather  than  a  certain  amount  of  general  information  from  which  have 
been  drawn  the  inferences  here  given.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
subjects  of  screening,  the  American  use  of  contact  beds,  the  oxidation  of 
sewage  directly  or  indirectly  by  aeration,  and  the  disposal  of  sludge. 

For  the  opportunity  to  present  the  lai^  amount  of  information  re- 
garding American  practice  in  sewage  disposal  contained  in  this  volume 
the  authors  here  gratefully  acknowledge  the  valuable  and  generous 
assistance  given  to  them  by  their  engineering  colleagues  and  friends, 
whose  co-operation  in  this  undertaking  has  been  typical  of  the  spirit  of 
mutual  professional  helpfulness  that  has  been  responsible  for  a  large 
part  of  the  recent  progress  in  this  field.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
subject,  the  experience  in  other  countries  affords  much  valuahie  informa- 
tion which  has  been  employed  liberally,  although  this  treatise  is  pri- 
marily intended  to  be  a  survey  of  American  Sewerage  Practice.  For  a 
considerable  part  of  this  information  the  authors  arc  indebted  to 
engineers  in  England,  France  and  Germany,  whosu>  cordial  aid  in  their 
task  has  proved  one  of  the  most  pleasant  featurcH  of  the  preparation  of 
the  volume. 

The  authors  have  kept  constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that  while  there  is 
potential  danger  to  public  health  in  sewage,  the  disposal  of  this  class  of 
municipal  wasteo  is  not  alone  a  technical  problem  but  one  which  calls 
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for  hea^y,  cuiitinuing  expense.  It  is  something  in  which  the  sanitarian 
and  the  civic  economist  are  as  interested  as  the  ei^neer,  and  the 
authors  have  endeavored  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  way  to  recognize  this 
(act.  Skimping  funds  may  often  lead  to  danger  to  the  public  health, 
and  the  enforcement  of  requirements  for  an  unneoesearily  high  degree 
of  purification  of  sewage  to  useless  waste  ot  money.  It  is  the  engineer's 
duty  to  safeguard  the  public  health  and  to  advise  wise  limits  of  ex- 
penditure. This  can  be  done  most  effectually  by  insisting  that  each 
undertaking  shall  be  considered  upon  its  own  conditions  and  that  the 
trained  specialiet  in  this  branch  of  engineering  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
significance  and  applicabUity  of  experience  gained  with  disposal  works 
elsewhere.  The  danger  of  failure  resulting  from  copying  plans  of  one 
plant  for  use  in  another  locality  is  very  real  in  the  field  of  sewage  disposal. 

The  extent  of  the  sewage  treatment  works  in  this  country  is  indicated 
by  statistics  compiled  under  the  direction  of  George  M,  Wisner,  Chief 
Ei^neer  of  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago.  These  are  based  on  the 
census  of  1910  and  indicate  that  out  of  a  total  population  of  about 
91,600,000  in  the  United  States,  about  34,700,000,  or  38  per  cent., 
lived  in  places  provided  with  sewerage  systems.  Of  these  systems,  those 
serving  a  population  of  3,900,000,  or  11  per  cent.,  were  provided  with 
sewage  treatment  works.  The  gcwage  of  89  per  cent,  of  this  population 
in  sewered  places  was  discharged  untreated  into  water.  This  shows 
the  importance  of  dilution  as  a  means  of  disposal.  About  10  per  cent. 
of  the  population  served  by  sewers  lived  in  places  having  basins  or  tanks 
for  treatment,  3  per  cent,  where  intermittent  filters  were  used,  1  per 
cent,  contact  beds,  and  4  per  cent,  tricklii^  filters.  Some  of  these 
places  have  two  of  these  methods  of  treatment  in  use,  so  that  the  total 
of  the  figures  just  given  is  greater  than  the  11  per  cent,  previously 
mentioned  as  served  by  systems  with  some  form  of  treatment  works. 

The  art  of  sewage  treatment  has  made  radical  and  important 
advances  during  the  last  25  years,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this 
prt^ress  will  continue.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  study 
of  sewage  disposal  problems  is  increasing  rapidly,  which,  with  free  inter- 
change of  ideas,  must  stimulate  more  rapid  future  progress  in  the 
perfection  of  methods.  The  prospect  of  such  improvements  rareiy 
justifies  delay  in  the  installation  of  needed  treatment  plants,  however, 
for  there  are  now  available  methods  of  economically  accomplishing  any 
degrees  of  purification  which  may  be  required,  nor  is  the  discovery  of  a 
better  method  often  cause  for  just  criticism  of  those  responsible  for  one 
already  in  use.    Improvements  in  every  field  follow  careful  investigation 

and  change  in  conditions.  ,  . , 

Leonard  Metcalf. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Harrison  P.  Eddt. 

October  6,  191."). 
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AMERICAN 
SEWERAGE  PRACTICE 

CHAPTER  I 

IHTRODnCTION:  E«OORSSSIVB  STBPS  IS  SEWAGE 
TRSATMBNT 

The  tendency  to  Uirow  refuse  into  any  water  course  near  at  handmade 
disposal  by  dilution  the  natural  and  leading  method  of  getting  rid  of 
sewage  as  soon  as  sewers  were  used  to  cany  such  materialfrom streets 
and  houBes.  Cesspools  were  employed  very  extensively  in  the  early 
days  of  sewerage,  which  was  introduced  mainly  to  remove  storm  water. 
This  storm  run-off  was  very  foul  and  contaminated  the  riversinto  which 
it  was  discharged;  this  contamination  was  sometimes  increased  by  the 
nightsoil  gathered  by  cesspool-cleaning  contractors,  who  threw  it  into 
the  rivers  in  many  cases.  As  long  ago  as  1842,  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners of  England  repiorted  that  outfalls  should  be  constructed  to 
remove  the  sewage  of  cities  to  tracts  of  land  where  it  could  be  disposed 
of  without  polluting  the  streams.  This  recommendation  f  eU  on  deaf  ears, 
for  the  sewers  built  for  a  long  time  after  that  date  discharged  into  the 
rivers.  Although  a  Public  Health  Act  was  passed  in  1848,  it  had  little 
effect,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Nuisance  Removal  Act  of  1855  was  passed, 
at  the  close  of  a  severe  cholera  epidemic,  that  effective  legislation 
b^an.  The  rapid  introduction  of  water-closets  about  this  time  rendered 
tight  cesspools,  such  as  were  generally  used  in  England,  impracticable, 
and  drew  attention  to  the  usefulness  of  sewers  for  removing  house 
wastes.  The  evil  condition  which  was  fought  was  understood  only 
vaguely  at  that  time.  The  legislative  purpose  was  to  prevent  rivers 
and  other  receivers  of  sewage  from  becoming  offensive  to  the  eye  and 
nose.  If  neither  of  these  organs  could  detect  anything  unpleasant,  it 
was  believed  that  there  was  no  ground  for  serious  complaint  against  the 
method  of  disposal. 

Royal  S«wag«  Commissioii. — In  order  to  find  out  how  to  safeguard 
the  rivers  most  effectively,  a  Royal  Sewage  Commission  was  appointed 
in  1857  to  ascertain  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  cities. 
Its  final  report  was  not  made  until  1865.  It  recommended  land  treat- 
ment of  sewage,  but  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  profits  of  sewage  farnung 
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under  some  circumstADCes.  In  case  a  river  was  polluted  with  sewage, 
the  town  causing  the  nuisance  should  be  required  to  stop  it,  the  Com- 
mission advised,  and  where  cesspools  were  endangering  health  the  towns 
90  affected  should  be  required  to  put  in  sewerage  systems. 

Royal  Commissions  on  Rivers  Pollution. — The  first  Royal  Commission 
on  Rivers  Pollution  was  appointed  in  1865  to  ascertain  if  legislation 
prohibiting  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  rivers  might  not  result  in  more 
serious  conditions  of  other  kinds.  This  body  could  not  agree  on  a  report 
and  was  discharged.  The  second  Royal  Commission  on  Rivers  Pollution 
was  appointed  in  1868  to  find  out  how  much  restriction  should  be  placed 
on  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  running  water  and  how  the  sewage  could 
be  utilized  and  got  rid  of  otherwise  than  by  such  discharge  into  streams. 
This  Commission  made  six  reports.  The  first  was  published  in  1870. 
It  described  various  ways  in  which  rivers  were  polluted  and  the  ana- 
lytical methods  of  detecting  pollution,  and  gave  the  following  opinion 
concerning  the  three  methods  of  treatment  then  in  use: 

"The  filtration  processes'  are  the  best  in  this  respect  (the  removal  of 
polluting  organic  matter  in  suspenaion,  but  Dot  that  in  solution);  irrigation 
ranks  next,  while  chemical  processea  are  somewhat  less  efficient  for  the 
removal  of  suspended  organic  matter.  But  the  getting  rid  of  suspended 
matters  is  a  simple  problem  compared  with  the  removal  of  organic  matters 
in  solution.  It  is  here  that  the  different  processes  experience  the  most 
severe  trial,  and  it  is  on  the  application  of  this  t«st  that  the  great  superiority 
of  downward  intermittent  filtration  and  of  irrigation  over  upward  filtration 
and  the  chemical  methods  ot  treatment  become  strikingly  apparent.  Thus, 
in  round  numbers,  it  may  be  said  that,  on  the  average,  the  processes  of 
intennittent  downward  filtration  and  irrigation  remove  from  the  soluble 
constituents  of  sewage  (as  measured  by  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen) 
twice  as  much  polluting  matter  as  that  got  rid  of  by  the  processes  of  chemical 
treatment  and  of  upward  filtration.  Looking  only  to  purity  of  effluent 
water,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  between  downward  intermittent  filtra- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  irrigation  on  the  other,  but  there  are  obvious 
reasons  why  the  latter  must,  in  all  but  very  rare  and  exceptional  instances, 
be  preferred  on  economical  grounds.  Intermittent  filtration  is  a  costly 
process  with  no  possibility  of  any  return,  while  irrigation,  although  it  may 
in  the  first  instance  require  a  large  outlay  of  capital,  affords  a  hopeful  pros- 
pect of  a  return  for  the  capital  invested." 

This  report  also  dealt  with  the  pollution  of  the  Mersey  and  Ribble 
basins,  then  a  cause  of  great  offense.     A  second  report,  later  in  1870, 

"Broad  irrigBtion  mesiiB  the  dwtributioQ  of  aewBgo  ovrr  a  IttrgB  Biirtacc  of  ordSnarjr 
■grill  ultursl  ground,  having  a  m&dmum  KTowth  o[  vegetation  (eonaiitently  wilh  due  purifiu- 

■hort  iolcTTali.  on  an  area  of  Bp«i-ially  chosen  poroue  ground,  as  imslt  u  viti  aheorb  and 

•ver  complete Bucceea is siniBd St."  (Kaynl  CommiMion  on  MeUopolitsn  Scnsgs  Diicbarge, 
JSSQ. 
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1  the  A. B.C.  chemical  process  of  eewage  treatment.  The  third 
report, in  1871,  was  concerned  with  the  Aire  and  Calder  basins,  where  the 
nuisance  due  to  dumping  eewage  and  refuse  into  the  water  had  become 
serious.  The  fourth  report,  in  1872,  dealt  with  Scotch  river  basins. 
The  fifth  report,  in  1873,  was  on  river  pollution  by  mining  and  metal 
industries.  The  sixth  report  dealt  with  the  contamination  of  domestic 
wat«r  supplies  and  made  the  erroneous  assertion  that  dissolved  organic 
matter  of  sewage  origin  could  be  removed  from  water  only  to  a  slight 
extent  by  sand  filtration.  The  most  influential  work  of  the  committee 
seems  to  have  been  the  formulation  of  certain  standards  of  purity  for 
British  rivers  by  forbidding  the  discharge  of  various  substances  into 
them,  which,  it  was  claimed,  could  be  kept  out  without  working  hardship 
on  towns  or  industries. 

The  quotation,  just  made,  concerning  methods  of  treating  sewage  is  of 
interest  as  containing  official  recognition  at  that  time  of  filtration  as  a 
good  method  of  treatment,  although  it  was  then  practised  only  at 
Ealing  and  Chorlcy.  The  main  interest  lies,  however,  in  the  completo 
failure  to  recognize  the  dilution  of  sewage  as  a  method  of  treatment. 
For  many  years  after  the  date  of  the  report,  dilution  was  a  neglected 
subject  of  study  except  in  the  case  of  running  water,  where  it  received 
some  attention  under  the  name  of  self-purification  of  rivers.  Sewage 
discharged  into  water  undergoes  changes  comparable  in  a  general  way  to 
those  which  take  place  when  it  is  passed  through  earth.  If  more  sewage 
is  added  to  the  water  than  the  latter  can  transform  into  inoffensive 
substances,  a  nuisance  will  result;  this  is  equally  true  if  more  sewage  is 
discharged  on  land  than  it  is  able  to  change  into  similar  substances. 
The  latter  condition  was  well  known  in  1870  and  farm  land  overdosed  with 
sewage  was  called  "aewoge  sick."  While  the  distribution  of  sewage 
over  land  was  then  a  well-recognized  method  of  sewage  treatment,  its 
dilution  in  water  was  regarded  exclusively  as  a,  method  of  disposal, 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  dilution  is  a  valuable  method  of  treatment,  and  a 
city  which  has  a  neighboring  body  of  water  where  it  can  be  practised 
safely  possesses  an  important  natural  resource. 

Land  Treatment — Irrigation  of  land  with  sewage  was  a  very  old 
practice  when  the  Second  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  made  its 
report.  Probably  some  of  the  surface  drainage  of  ancient  Athens  was 
distributed  over  meadows  near  the  city.  Since  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  sewage  of  Bunzlau,  a  German  town,  had  been  used 
for  irrigating  cultivated  ground,  and  the  same  thing  had  been  practised 
in  Ashburton  and  other  Devonshire  towns  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  A  famous  example  of  sewage  irrigation  had  existed 
at  Edinburg  for  nearly  two  centuries.  There  the  sewage  of  a  part  of 
the  city  was  earned  away  by  Craigentinny  brook  to  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Its  lower  course  was  through  meadow  land,  and  the  sewage-laden 
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water  wae  found  to  increaee  greatly  the  growth  of  grass  on  this  tract. 
Gradually  the  grass  lands  irrigated  in  this  way  were  extended  until 
they  amounted  to  about  250  acres.  Part  of  the  soil  was  loam,  and  part 
sand  and  gravel.  The  irrigated  fields  were  drained  and  the  effluent 
from  the  drains  was  clear  and  inoffensive.  The  land  was  owned  by 
private  parties,  who  used  only  as  much  water  as  they  wished.  This 
water  was  practically  weak  sewage,  and  what  was  not  used  for  irrigation 
flowed  untreated  into  the  Firth.  Consequently  these  meadows  were 
not  an  example  of  sewage-treatment  works  but  of  irrigation  with 
sewage.  The  distinction  is  an  important  one,  because  in  the  first  case 
the  treatment  of  the  sewage  is  the  important  object  and  in  the  second 
case  the  raising  of  crops.  The  two  objects  are  usually  inimical  and  one 
must  be  sacrificed  to  the  other. 

Filtration  of  sewage,  by  which  was  meant  its  passage  through  earthy 
material  without  any  attempt  to  raise  crops,  was  practised  at  Ealing  in 
1868,  by  distributing  sewage  through  beds  of  burnt  clay  and  coal.  This 
distribution  was  subsurface  and  the  sewage  was  not  allowed  to  rise  to 
the  top  of  the  beds.  At  Chorley,  fallow  land  was  plowed  and  sewage 
turned  on  it.  The  Commission  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results  at 
either  place,  but  one  of  its  members.  Sir  Edward  Frankland,  was  Led  to 
conduct  a  series  of  experiments  which  resulted  in  the  favorable  opinion 
of  filtration  already  quoted.  He  attributed  the  changes  in  the  sewage 
as  it  passed  through  a  filter  to  chemical  causes  solely,  and  it  was  not 
until  Schloesing  and  MOntz  published  in  1877  a  report  on  the  influence 
of  micro-organisms  on  such  changes  that  the  bacterial  aspect  of  sewage 
treatment  was  pointed  out.  This  was  discussed  in  more  detail  the 
following  year  in  a  paper  by  Schloesing  and  Durand-Claye  before  the 
International  Congress  of  Hygiene  at  Paris. 

The  first  place  to  adopt  filtration  according  to  Frankland's  princiides 
was  Merthyr  Tydvil,  where  it  was  selected  in  1871  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient on  the  advice  of  Bailey  Denton.  It  was  followed  for  5  months 
with  satisfactory  results  and  was  then  abandoned  in  order  to  use  the 
sewage  for  irrigation.  This  engineer  constructed  many  such  filters 
subsequently,  usually  as  auxiliaries  to  sewage  farms,  and  these  were 
generally  successful.  Other  engineers  built  filters  shortly  after  the 
pubhcation  of  the  commission's  report,  but  the  principles  recom- 
mended by  Frankland  were  ignored  in  their  design,  and  in  1877  it  was 
reported  by  Hobinson  and  Mellls  that  the  sewage  filters  constructed  by 
38  towns  were  unsatisfactory.  In  1880  Baldwin  Latham  again  drew 
attention  to  the  value  of  this  method  of  treatment,  which  he  explained 
as  a  bacterial  rather  than  chemical  process,'  and  3  years  later  he  designed 
treatment  works  using  it  for  Friern  Barnet.  Filtration  on  scientific 
lines  has  never  been  extensively  employed  In  Great  Britain,  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  suitable  material  for  beds.     The  so-called  filters  used  in 
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connection  with  irr^tion  farms  are,  in  many  caseB,  merdy  underdrained 
fields  of  somewhat  porous  Boil  not  well  adapted  for  the  use  to  which  they 
are  put. 

Chemical  Precipitatioii. — Chemical  precipitation  was  also  a  well- 
established  method  of  sewage  treatment  in  Great  Britain  in  1870,  at  the 
time  of  the  Second  Rivers  Pollution  Commission's  report.  Many 
patented  processes  had  been  devised,  b^inning  with  one  proposed  in 
1762  by  de  Boisseau.  The  partial  clarification  of  sewage  and  trade  wastes 
by  plain  sedimentation  had  been  practised  for  many  years  along  the 
most  polluted  streams  in  order  to  reduce  the  nuisance  which  existed  in 
their  neighborhood.  The  results  were  often  unsatisfactory,  doubtless 
due  in  some  cases  to  neglect  to  remove  the  slut^,  which  gradually 
occupied  so  much  room  that  the  sewage  was  compelled  to  pass  quickly 
through  the  tanks  and  little  opportunity  for  sedimentation  was  a£Forded. 
The  addition  of  chemicals  to  the  sewage  to  increase  the  d^ree  of  clari- 
fication was  manifestly  worth  trying.  Lime  was  used  as  a  precipitant  in 
most  cases,  sometimes  alone,  but  more  often  in  combination  with 
chloride  of  lime,  chloride  of  magnesium,  sulphate  of  alumina,  phosphate 
(rf  alumina,  green  copperas,  black-ash  waste,  charcoal,  herring  brine,  or 
some  other  one  of  many  substances.  Occasionally  several  substances 
were  used  in  order  to  obtain  special  results.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
A.B.C.  process,  which  was  strongly  advocated  because  its  sludge  woidd 
have  unusual  merits  as  a  fertilizer,  due  to  the  use  in  it  of  alum,  blood, 
charcoal  and  clay.  Ferrozone  was  brought  out  as  a  precipitant  and  was 
used  somewhat.  The  effluent  from  sedimentation  aided  by  ferrotsone 
was  sometimes  filtered  through  a  patented  material  called  "polarit«." 
Ail  artificial  material  called  alumino-ferric,  of  low  price,  gradually  won 
its  way  into  considerable  favor  in  England  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  used  in  treating  sewage  of  fluctuating  quantity. 

Seine  Ponutioa  Commission. — English  opinions  at  this  date  were 
duplicated  in  France,  where  the  Seine  Pollution  Commission  reported  in 
1874  as  follows: 

"To  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  Seine  by  the  watets  of  the  intercepting 
sewers,  the  most  economical,  practical  and  efficacious  means  conBists  in 
uung  them  in  the  irrigation  of  a  sufficiently  permeable  soil.  Different 
kinds  of  tillage  (above  all,  that  of  market  gardens)  will  find  in  these  waters 
the  moisture  and  manure  necrasary  for  them.  The  experiments  made  in 
the  plain  of  Gennevilliers  are  entirely  conclusive  in  showing,  not  only  the 
luxurious  vegetation  which  may  be  produced  by  irri^Btion,  but  its  harm- 
iMsnesa  in  respect  to  health,  as  Well  as  the  perfect  purification  of  the  sewage, 
which  returns  to  the  river  after  having  traversed  a  subsoil  naturally  per- 
meable or  sufficiently  drained.  As  to  purification  by  chemical  processes, 
and  in  particular  by  sulphate  of  alumina,  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  will  not  constitute  a  complete  and  practical  solution  of  the  problem." 
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Local  Gorenunent  Board.— The  Local  Government  Board  of  England 
was  constituted  on  August  14,  1871,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  royal 
sanitary  committee  appointed  in  1869  to  investigate  the  operation  of 
the  public  health  laws  and  to  suggest  improvements  in  them  and  their 
administration.  No  money  can  be  borrowed  for  sewage  treatment  works 
in  England  unless  the  plans  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Board  or 
the  city  has  been  authorized  by  a  special  act  of  Parliament  to  buQd  the 
works.  In  1875,  before  adopting  any  general  policy  respecting  the 
approval  of  different  methods  of  treatment,  the  Board  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  sewage  farming,  irrigation  with  sewage,  and  sedi- 
mentation and  chemical  precipitation,  and  report  on  the  nature,  cost, 
oftensivenesafif  any),  operating  and  maintenance  expenses,  and  efficiency 
of  treatment  of  at  least  four  examples  of  each  type.  Sir  Robert  Rawhn- 
son,  the  highly  gifted  and  much  respected  chief  engineering  inspector 
of  the  Board,  was  a  member  of  tlu8  committee,  which  reported  as 
follows  concernii^  methods  of  treatment: 

"As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  none  of  the  existing  modes  of 
treating  town  sewage  by  deposition  and  by  chemicals  in  tanks,  appears  to 
effect  much  change  beyond  the  separation  of  the  solids  and  the  clarification 
of  the  liquid.  The  treatment  of  sewage  in  this  manner,  however,  effects  a 
considerable  improvement,  and,  when  carried  to  its  greatest  perfection,  may 
in  some  cases  be  accepted. 

"  Town  sewage  can  best  and  moat  cheaply  be  disposed  of  and  purified  by 
the  process  of  land  irrigation  for  agricultural  purposes,  where  local  conditions 
are  favorable  to  its  application,  but  the  chemical  value  of  sewage  is  greatly 
reduced  to  the  farmer  by  the  fact  that  it  must  be  disposed  of  day  by  day 
throughout  the  entire  year,  and  that  its  volume  is  generally  greatest  when 
it  is  of  the  least  service  to  the  land. 

"Land  irrigation  is  not  practicable  in  all  cases,  and,  therefore,  other 
modes  of  dealing  with  sewage  must  be  allowed. 

"Towns  situ&ted  on  the  seacoast,  or  on  tidal  estuaries,  may  be  allowed  to 
turn  sewage  into  the  sea  or  cstuarj-  below  the  tine  of  low  water,  providing 
no  nuisance  is  caused,  and  such  mode  of  getting  rid  of  sewage  may  be 
allowed  and  justified  on  the  score  of  economy." 

Although  the  Board  has  refused  to  adopt  any  general  rules  to  govern 
the  design  of  treatment  plants,  it  has  been  governed  by  the  recommenda- 
tions quoted,  and  has  rarely  sanctioned  any  plans  which  did  not  provide 
land  treatment  to  furnish  the  final  effluent.  This  practice  exercised  a 
strong  influence  on  the  design  of  treatment  works  in  Great  Britain,  and 
accounts  for  the  many  attempts  to  use  land  for  irrigation  or  filtration 
which  would  be  regarded  in  other  countries  as  practically  useless  for  the 
purpose. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  streams  of  England  are  so 
small  that  the  amount  of  sewage  and  wastes  which   may  be  added 
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to  them  without  ofTense  is  also  small.  Industries  flourished  on  the 
banks  of  many  of  these  little  streams  along  which  highly  offensive 
conditions  existed  in  many  places.  Solid  wastes  were  dumped  on  the 
banks  at  some  points  to  such  an  extent  that  the  cross-section  of  the 
water  channel  was  much  reduced.  Manufacturers  protested  that  the 
water  of  the  streams  was  rendered  unfit  for  industrial  purposes  by  the 
municipal  sewage  discharged  into  them,  but  they  saw  no  objection  to 
their  own  practice  of  throwing  into  the  rivers  the  solid  and  liquid  wastes 
from  tanneries,  dye  works,  paper  mills  and  wool-scouring  works.  In 
many  cities,  the  streams  were  regularly  used  as  public  dumps  for  ashes 
and  cinders,  the  refuse  from  torn-down  buildings  was  thrown  there  and 
any  other  material  which  it  was  desired  to  remove  from  sight  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  Dead  animals  were  cast  into  the  water;  a  lock  at  Man- 
chester once  had  19  dead  dogs  in  it  at  one  time.  Children  sometimes 
amused  themselves  by  lighting  the  gases  which  bubbled  from  the  foul 
waters,  which  at  one  place  were  officially  described  as  "  a  boiling,  stinking 

BritiBli  LegiBlstioQ  Affecting  Sewage  DisposaL — In  1835,  a  Sewage 
Utilization  Act  was  passed  which  permitted  local  authorities  to  combine 
to  protect  water  courses  from  pollution  by  sewage.  In  1866  it  was 
amended  by  giving  power  to  a  central  body  to  compel  local  authorities 
to  construct  and  maintain  sewers.  In  1866,  1868,  1869  and  1870,  there 
was  legislation  to  improve  the  methods  of  dealing  with  sewerage  prob- 
lems. In  1872,  an  act  was  passed  which  facilitated  the  combination  of 
local  authorities  for  joint  sewerage  works  and  divided  the  country  into 
urban  and  rural  sanitary  districts.  Finally,  in  1875,  all  these  acts  were 
replaced  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  which  is  the  present  general  law  for 
sewage  disposal  in  England  and  Wales,  but  must  be  interpreted  in  con- 
nection with  the  River  Pollution  Prevention  Acts  of  1876  and  1893. 
The  latter  make  it  an  offen.wi  for  any  person  to  discharge  or  permit  to 
be  discharged  into  any  stream  any  solid  or  liquid  sewage  matter.  The 
Local  Government  Act  of  1888  specifically  authorized  country  councils 
to  enforce  the  River  Pollution  Act  of  1876,  and  the  extremely  offensive 
conditions  in  certain  river  basins  were  met  by  acts  forming  local  boards 
to  deal  summarily  with  these  problems.  The  Mersey  and  Irwell  Board 
uid  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Rivers  Board  were  oi^nized  under 
such  special  legislation,  and  have  dealt  extensively  with  the  treatment 
of  industrial  wastes  as  well  as  house  sewage. 

In  all  this  legislation  relating  to  river  pollution,  the  discharge  of  solids 
into  the  streams  received  a  degree  of  attention  not  paid  to  it  elsewhere, 
as  a  rule,  because  the  English  practice  of  using  the  streams  as  public 
dumps  for  every  class  of  refuse  had  produced  exceptional  conditions  in 
the  small  water-courses  of  that  country.     In  short,  the  removal  and 
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treatment  of  sewage  in  suitable  maimer/  woa  considered  as  important 
for  preventing  or  reducing  offensive  conditions  in  rivers  as  for  pro- 
tecting public  health. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Healdi. — The  next  important  step 
forward  in  sewage  treatment  was  taken  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health.  In  1872,  it  was  ordered  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
sewerage,  including  sewage  disposal  and  stream  pollution.  This  work 
was  done  by  Prof.  William  Ripley  Nichols  and  Dr.  George  Derby,  who 
reportedthatthewater-couTseswere  in  danger  of  contaminationandeven, 
in  places,  of  the  pollution  like  that  causing  so  much  nuisance  at  the 
time  in  England.  In  1875  the  Board  had  James  P.  Eirkwood  make  an 
examination  of  the  contamination  of  Massachusetts  streams,  who 
reported  that  only  nomina!  attempts  had  been  made  to  prevent  river 
pollution,  because  the  machinery  for  doing  this  was  cumbersome,  ex- 
pensive and  slow  in  producing  results.  The  contamination  was  not  the 
same  in  the  different  river  basins,  and  in  the  same  basin,  in  some  cases, 
there  were  evidences  of  self-purification,  by  which  the  effect  of  sewage 
discharged  at  one  point  gradually  became  less  marked  as  the  water 
passed  downstream  and  finally  disappeared.  With  this  report  was  one 
on  the  disposal  of  sewage,  written  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Polsom,  which  exerted 
much  influence  by  explaining  what  was  being  done  in  England  and 
Europe  to  abate  the  nuisances  due  to  improper  methods  of  treating  and 
disposing  of  sewage.    The  Board  reported: 

"The  principle  should  be  established  that  each  community  should 
dispose  of  its  own  filth  without  allowing  it  to  be  a  source  of  offense  to 
others.  .  .  In  inland  cities  and  towns,  irrigation  would  be  likely  to  be 
successful,  and  not  involve  a  large  annual  cost." 

At  the  time  this  was  written,  sewage  treatment  was  practised  in  this 
country  at  Augusta,  Me.,  where  the  Stete  Insane  Asylum  irrigated  hay 
fields  and  vegetable  gardens.  A  little  later  the  Worcester  Insane  Asylum 
began  sewage  farming,  and  both  surface  and  subsurface  irrigation 
became  well  known  soon.    The  treatment  of  the  sewage  of  the  city  of 
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river.  The  river  coaditiotu  were  improved  for  lams  yeitn.  CampUtoM  of  uu&IiitaBtory 
conditloDi  III  Bvkini  and  CrosBneai  and  beloir  these' pointi  Snally  iccreaaed  in  nunbcn, 
however,  until  (1SR2)  it  leemed  dnirabJe  to  appoint  »  Royal  CommiMion  on  Metropolitan 
Sewace  DiKharxe  to  inveaticate  the  aubject.  Inareport  made  in  IgS4  the  adoption  of 
■ome  proeeaa  of  dopoeidon  or  precipitation  wna  recommended  to  clarify  the  aewage  prior  to 
itfl  diflcharce.  laveetigatjona  were  made  by  W,  J.  Dibdin  which  ted  him  to  recommend 
precipitHtioQ  with  lime  and  protoeulphate  of  iron.  The  worlu  were  reconatruoted  in 
acoordanec  with  those  aucgationi,  and  precipitation  wse  begun 
at  Croaanen,  In  IBll  thne  two  worlu  treated  an  average 
lewace  daily,  from  a  diatrict  having  5,336.100  population. 
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Worcester,  Mass.,  aroused  protracted  controversy.  The  scieatific  advisers 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  recommended  the  city  to  employ  filtration 
and  later  testified  against  the  city  in  hearings  on  a  bill  to  force  it  to 
purify  its  sewage  before  dischu^ing  it  into  the  Blaokstone  River.  The 
bill  was  not  passed,  but  in  1883  the  city  directed  its  engineer,  Charles 
A.  Allen,  to  investigate  methods  of  treatment  and  report  on  the  subject. 
In  1886  the  legislature  directed  the  city  to  begin  to  treat  its  sewage  not 
later  than  4  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  before  discharging  it  into 
the  river.  Thereupon  the  city  directed  its  engineer  to  prepare  plans 
for  sewage  treatment  works  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  recommended 
chemical  precipitation  as  better  suited  for  the  conditions  during  winter 
than  irrigation  or  filtration,  as  less  expensive,  as  returning  to  the 
Blackstone  River  the  largest  possible  amount  of  effluent,  as  best  suited 
to  the  unusual  composition  of  the  Worcester  sewage,  and  as  capable 
of  subsequent  extension  and  operation  with  land  treatment  as  experience 
showed  what  was  best.  The  plant  was  put  in  operation  on  July  2, 1890, 
beii%  the  second  using  chemical  precipitation  to  go  into  service  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  was  built  about  a  year  earlier  at  Eaat 
Orange,  N.  J.,  from  the  plans  of  Carroll  Phillips  Bassett. 

Lawrence  Experiment  Station. — "in  1888  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health  was  direct«d  by  the  legislature  to  assume  "the  general 
oversight  and  care  of  all  inland  waters,"  Authority  was  given  to 
employ  necessary  technical  assistants,  to  make  examinations  of  these 
waters,  and  "to  conduct  experiments  to  determine  the  best  practicable 
methods  of  purification  of  drainage  and  sewage  or  disposal  of  the  same." 
The  advice  of  the  board  was  made  a  necessary  precedent  to  the 
granting  of  l^islative  authority  for  the  execution  of  any  plans  for 
water  supply,  drainage  or  sewerage.  The  Board  determined 
that  the  available  information  concerning  methods  of  sewage  dis- 
posal was  inadequate  as  a  basis  for  giving  official  advice  to  cities, 
towns  and  individuals,  and  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station  was 
accordingly  established  under  the  dbection  of  the  engineer  member  of 
the  Board,  Hiram  F.  Mills,  Hon.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £.  It  at  once  began  a 
series  of  investigations  of  the  nature  of  filtration  which  has  continued  to 
the  present  time  and  has  undoubtedly  been  the  leading  source  of  ia- 
spiration  and  information  since  the  publication  of  the  first  report  on  its 
research  work  in  1890.  The  existence  of  the  Worcester  treatment  plant 
also  lead  to  an  invest^tion  of  the  nature  and  results  of  chemical  pre- 
cipitation, reviewed  in  the  same  report,  which  was  of  much  influence  in 
checking  a  tendency  of  that  time  toward  overestimating  the  efficiency  of 
this  process  as  respects  producing  an  effluent  subject  to  no  offensive 
changes. 

The  great  value  of  the  1890  report  was  its  clear  demonstration  of  the 
biological  natiue  of  filtration.    This  was  not  an  original  discovery  at 
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Lawrence,  but  the  elaborate  experimental  work  done  there  threw  much- 
needed  light  on  leading  phases  of  the  subject.  The  filters  were  made  of 
material  ranging  in  ciiaraeter  and  size  from  peat,  loam  and  very  fine 
sand  to  large  gravel,  and  the  sewage  was  applied  intermittently  and 
continuously,  and  from  below  as  well  as  above  the  surface.  The  results 
were  reported  in  great  detail  In  each  annual  report,  and  the  informa- 
tion concerning  the  action  of  bacteria  proved  an  inspiration  to  many 
investigators  and  resulted  at  once  in  an  improvement  in  the  design  of 
intermittent  fi]ters  in  the  United  States,  and  inattemptsin  England  to 
produce  equivalent  bacterial  action  in  beds  composed  of  materials  other 
than  sand. 

Nitrifying  Trays. — Pasteur  discovered  that  some  bacteria,  which  he 
called  aerobic  could  exercise  their  functions  only  when  air  was  present 
in  the  sewage ;  that  others,  called  anaerobic,  could  operate  only  where  all 
oxygen  was  absent,  and  that  a  third  class,  called  facultative,  could 
operate  under  either  aerobic  or  anaerobic  conditions,  although  not  always 
with  equal  strength.  The  aerobic  and  facultative  bacteria  are  of  many 
kinds  and  accomplish  different  results.  One  of  the  early  attempts  to 
utilize  bacterial  action  on  sewage  in  an  intensive  way  was  made  in 
nitrifying  trays.  In  an  experimental  plant  at  Ashtead,  England,  W.  D, 
Scott-Moncrieff  used  9  of  these  trays,  one  over  the  other,  3  in.  apart. 
Each  tray  was  perforated  and  contained  7  in.  of  coke  1  in.  in  size.  The 
sewage  was  discharged  into  the  top  tray  by  tipping  troughs,  and  then 
percolated  through  the  coke  and  dropped  down  from  tray  to  tray,  about 
10  minutes  being  occupied  in  this  passage. 

It  was  held  by  the  inventor  that  this  percolation  and  aeration  in 
successive  stages  probably  developed  in  each  tray  the  spcciesof  bacteria 
best  adapted  for  the  stage  of  the  purification  process  normally  being  con- 
ducted in  that  tray.  This  view  was  confirmed  by  the  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  the  effluent  when  the  trays  were  transposed,  followed  in 
about  2  days  by  recovery  to  a  satisfactory  condition.  Although 
interesting  for  several  reasons,  these  trays  were  never  used  to  any 
considerable  extent,  and  the  main  attempts  to  accelerate  the  desired 
changes  in  sewage  were  along  lines  resulting  in  what  arc  known  as 
contact  beds  and  trickling  or  percolating  filters. 

Coatact  Beds. — Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  Chief  Eng.  of  the  London 
County  Council,  was  dis!»atisfied  with  the  results  of  chemical  precipita- 
tion at  Crossness  and  Barking,  owing  to  the  lai^e  amount  of  sludge  pro- 
duced, and  on  his  advice  the  Main  Drainage  Committee  of  the  Council 
ordered,  in  18'Jl,  a  series  of  experiments  to  be  made  at  Barking  on  the 
lines  of  the  Ma-Hitachuselts  researches.  Instead  of  dosing  the  beds  as 
had  hci'Ji  done  at  the  Ijiwrenccintermittentfilters, sewage  wasapplied at 
high  rates  of  flow  for  S  hours  continually,  and  to  prevent  its  passage  too 
rapidly  throi^h  the  bod,  the  outlet  was  trapped,  so  tliat  the  bed  remained 
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full  of  sewage,  and  the  effluent  flowed  away  only  as  fast  as  the  influent 
entered  the  beds.  After  running  in  this  way  for  8  hours,  the  filter  was 
drained  and  allowed  to  stand  empty  for  16  hours.  These  experiments 
were  under  the  immediate  charge  of  W.  Santo  Crimp  and  W.  J.  Dibdin, 
who  found  that  the  removal  of  dissolved  oi^anic  matter  was  less,  although 
the  clarification  was  greater,  with  sand  and  gravel  than  with  coarser 
material.  A  l-acre  bed  was  thee  constructed  consisting  of  3  ft.  of  coke 
breeze  and  3  in.  of  gravel.  At  first  this  was  filled  and  emptied  twice 
daily,  but  later  the  fiUing  took  2  hours,  then  the  bed  stood  full  for  an 
hour,andfinallyitwasdrainedin5  hours.  It  rested  empty  from  10  p.m. 
on  Saturday  to  6  a.m.  Monday. 

In  1894,  the  same  treatment  was  undertaken  at  Sutton,  using  both 
coke  breeze  and  burnt  clay  for  the  beds.  The  population  of  the  town 
was  about  13,000  at  that  time.  For  nearly  3  years  these  beds  were 
worked  with  an  effluent  which  had  been  strained,  treated  with  chemicals 
and  allowed  a  period  of  sedimentation.  In  November,  1 896,  this  process 
was  changed  to  screening  and  passage  through  a  bed  of  coarse  burnt 
ballast  called  a  "bacteria  tank."  Before  this  bed  was  put  in  operation 
it  was  dosed  with  liquid  having  bacteria  which  were  believed  to  be  helpful 
in  producing  the  desired  changes  in  sewage.  The  effluent  from  this 
bed  was  then  applied  to  the  contact  beds  as  before.  This  plant  remained 
in  service,  and  received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  results  were 
considered  satisfactory,  but  success  was  dependent  upon  careful  super- 
vision of  the  operations  and  the  analyses  showed  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  total  degree  of  purification  was  due  to  the  changes  that  occurred 
in  the  bacteria  tank.  The  authorities  of  Oswestry  adopted  the  system 
in  1898,  but  in  a  somewhat  modified  form.  The  bacteria  tank  used  at 
Sutton  was  replaced  at  Oswestry  by  a  coarse  primary  contact  bed  and  its 
effluent  was  delivered  to  a  finer  secondary  contact  bed.' 

The  most  extensive  use  of  contact  beds  has  been  made  at  Manchester, 
England.  After  trying  filtration  and  chemical  precipitation  without 
satisfactory  results,  an  investigation  of  sewage  treatment  methods 
elsewhere  in  England  was  begun  in  1897.  In  the  followii^  year  experi- 
mental contact  beds  were  constructed  at  Manchester  and  operated  under 
the  supervision  of  Baldwin  Latham,  Percy  F,  Frankland  and  W.  H. 
Perkin,  Jr.  and  this  experimental  work  was  increased  in  scope  later. 
It  has  been  continued  ever  since  and  the  records  of  it  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Rivers  Depari^ment  of  the  city  contain  much  valuable 

>  Amoac  the  Sin  contact  bsda  conitructed  in  the  Utiiied  Sut«  wae  the  tDliowing:  «. 
tmil]  plant  lor  the  Qlenview  Uoir  Club  near  ChicB«D  (INQS-ISSB,  Alvord  A  ShiFlda): 
Depew,  N.  ¥.  (1901.  City  Wutcs  Digpoasl  Cn.):  Glcncoc.  111.  (1901.  Camfrau  Sfptio 
Tank  Co.):  Mansfield.  O.  (1902,  Sdow  A  Barbour):  Plaiofield.  N.  J.  (1902.  J.  O.  Oaooad); 
FondduLacWia.  (1902.  Geo.  S.Pioreon);  CUiyton.  Ma.  (1902.  Cameron  Spptii-  Tank  Co.) 
A  Int  of  the  Mwaitc  tri>atnirnt  pUnta  in  tbr  t'nitcd  Stutce  at  the  bepamn«  of  19U2  waa 
publuhod  in  Bni/intrrine  .Vein.  April  3.  1902. 
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infonnation.  One  advantage  in  the  use  of  contact  beds  at  Manchester  is 
that  the  small  available  operating  head  is  enough  for  this  method  of 
treatment  but  insufficient  for  trickling  filters.  In  1914  the  works 
included  10.1  acres  of  storm  water,  grit  and  open  septic  tanks,  46  acres 
of  primary  contact  beds,  34  acres  of  secondary  contact  beds,  5  acres 
of  secondary  beds  under  construction  and  26.8  acres  of  filters  used  for 
storm  water,  in  addition  to  d9.6  acres  of  roads,  wharves,  railways, 
embankments,  buildings,  sluc^e  tanks  and  similar  property.  The 
average  amount  of  sewage  received  at  the  works  was  40,676,000  U.  8. 
gal.  a  day,  of  which  97.2  per  cent,  was  treated  by  the  contact  beds, 
although  not  all  of  it  by  double  contact,  and  2.8  per  cent,  was  passed 
through  sedimentation  basins  and  then  discharged  without  further 
treatment  into  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  The  efficiency  of  the  treat- 
ment at  these  works  increased  as  the  operators  gwned  experience,  but 
the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory.  "While  the  possibilities  of 
nuisance  arising  from  the  canal  are  not  increased  by  the  discharge  of 
the  present  effluent,"  the  1914  report  states,  "the  average  effluent 
leaving  the  works  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Mersey  and 
Irwell  Joint  Committee  nor  can  It  be  considered  satisfactory." 

Slate  Beds.- — The  slate  bed,  so-called,  was  developed  by  Dibdin  as 
a  result  of  his  observation  of  the  working  of  the  Sutton  contact  beds. 
He  found  that  they  did  not  work  satisfactorily  when  filled  three  times 
a  day  and  he  accordingly  sought  some  method  of  reducing  the  quantity 
of  sludge  stored  in  the  beds,  which  diminished  their  capacity.  He 
considered  that  bacterial  action  in  the  presence  of  air  was  desirable  for 
this  purpose  and  eventually  selected  a  bed  filled  with  horizontal  slate 
plates  separated  1  to  4  in.  as  the  best  apparatus  for  this  purpose.  This 
was  first  employed  at  Devizes  about  1904,  and  was  reported  by  the 
deugner  about  2  years  later  {Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  vol.  clxiv,  part  ii)  as 
doing  double  as  much  work  as  a  new  coke  bed  and  proving  to  be  easily 
cleaned  by  flushing  with  water.  The  sludge  was  put  on  land,  where 
it  rapidly  underwent  disintegration,  and  was  stated  to  be  composed 
largely  of  living  bacteria,  "with  indigestible  matter  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  mineral  matter," 

Septic  Tanks.- — One  of  the  leading  contributions  of  France  to  sewage 
disposal  was  the  liquefaction  of  suspended  organic  matter  in  sewage 
which  was  without  oxygen  and  contained  in  a  closed  receptacle.  In 
December,  1881,  and  January,  1882,  there  appeared  in  Cosmos,  a  French 
journal,  a  description  of  an  air-tight  chamber  or  vault,  called  Mounts' 
Automatic  Scavenger,  in  which  the  solid  matters  in  raw  sew^e  were 
dissolved.  In  1882,  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  described  (Pro- 
ceediTigs,  vol.  Ixviii,  page  502)  an  installation  of  this  type  receiving  the 
sewage  of  about  150  persons,  and  it  is  believed  that  many  installations 
were   made,    particularly   in   Paris.     The  interesting  feature  of   this 
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tank  was  that  both  the  iolet  and  outlet  pipes  were  sealed,  bo  that  the 
interior  was  practically  aii-tight.  This  was  different  from  the  waters 
tight  cesspools  which  had  been  previously  used  for  many  years,  forlittle 
or  no  attention  was  paid  to  trapping  their  inlets  or  outlets.  In  many 
cases  the  liquid  contents  did  not  overflow  through  a  pipe,  but  had  to  be 
pumped  out,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  among  those 
who  had  to  care  for  such  tanks  that  a  part  of  the  solids  entering  them 
must  have  been  liquefied  during  the  stay  of  the  sewage  in  them. 

An  example  of  a  sewage  tank  having  a  trapped  inlet  and  outlet  is 
afforded  by  the  twcMjhamber  basin  constructed  in  1876  at  the  State 
Insane  Asylum  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  connection  with  a  sewage  ir- 
rigation system.  This  method  of  coDstruction  was  advocated  by  E.  S. 
Fhilbrick,  who  had  much  influence  on  sanitary  matters  at  that  time,  and 
was  used  in  the  tanks  built  in  1882  at  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  for  a  private 
school,  and  in  1883  at  Concord,  Mass.,  in  the  tanks  for  a  reformatory. 

Experimental  and  practical  work  with  the  liquefaction  of  the  solids 
in  sewage  without  oxygen  was  taken  up  by  W.  D.  Scott-Moncrieff 
about  18S0,  as  a  result  of  his  observations  on  the  changes  in  the  organic 
matter  in  sewage  flowing  long  distances.  In  1891  he  constructed  at 
Ashtead,  England,  a  tank  with  an  empty  space  of  5  cu.  ft.  at  the  bottom 
under  a  gratii^  supporting  a  bed  of  stones.  The  sewage  of  a  household 
of  10  persons  was  admitted  to  the  tank  below  the  grating  and  passed 
upward  through  the  spaces  between  the  stones.  At  the  end  of  7  years, 
the  sludge  which  remained  below  the  gratii^  was  cleared  out  and 
was  readily  disposed  of  on  9  sq.  yd.  of  land.  This  process  was  inves- 
tigated in  1892  and  again  in  1893  by  Dr.  A.  C,  Houston,  and  his  report 
of  the  latter  date  contained  very  favorable  opinions  concerning  the 
value  of  this  method  of  treating  sewage  as  a  preliminary  to  filtration  or 
Irrigation  and  also  concerning  its  apparent  great  decrease  in  the  volume 
of  sludge  to  be  handled.  The  cost  and  difficulty  of  satisfactory  disposal 
of  sludge  from  sedimentation  tanks  and  precipitation  basins  were  so 
great  that  methods  of  reducii^  one  or  both  of  them  were  eagerly  sought, 
and  the  liquefaction  of  sewage  attained  in  this  Scott-MoncriefE  "anae- 
robic tank"  immediately  attracted  much  attention.' 

Unfortunately  the  effluent  from  such  a  tank  was  found  to  be  subject 
to  undesirable  changes  and  consequently  about  1895  there  arose  an 
opinion  that  there  should  be  two  stages  in  the  treatment  of  sewage, 
the  first  stage  to  be  one  carried  out  in  the  dark  and  with  the  oxygen 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  second  one  with  abundant  oxygen  in  the 
sewage.  In  the  first  stage  it  was  sought  to  liquefy  all  the  solid  oi^nio 
matters,  and  in  the  second  stage  to  change  the  effluent  from  the  first  so 
that  it  would  cause  no  offensive  conditions  at  the  place  of  final  disposal. 
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When  this  method  of  treatment  had  reached  this  stage,  in  1895, 
City  Surveyor  Donald  Cameron  of  Exeter  constructed  what  he  called 
a  "septic  tank"  for  the  preliminary  treatment  of  screened  combined 
sewage  averaging  about  60,000  U.  S.  gal.  per  day.' 

The  tank  was  65  ft.  long,  closed,  and  held  about  64,500  U.  S.  gal. 
There  were  no  baffles  or  other  obstructions.  Both  inlet  and  outlet  were 
trapped.  There  was  an  inspection  chamber  with  glass  sides  through 
which  the  interior  conditions  of  the  tank  could  be  observed  when- 
ever desired.  Here  it  was  found  that  under  deoxygenated  conditions, 
a  scum  2  to  6  in.  thick  formed  on  the  top  of  the  liquid.  Below  it  the 
sewage  was  clear  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  depth,  but  bubbles  of 
gas  were  rising  uninterruptedly  through  it  from  the  sludge  at  the 
bottom.  It  was  believed  by  some  investigators  that  a  large  part  of  the 
mineral  matter  in  the  sludge  was  raised  in  some  mysterious  way  by 
the  gas  bubbles  and  was  carried  off  in  the  effluent,  but  this  opinion  was 
found  to  be  unjustified  by  the  facts. 

The  effluent  from  thU  tank  was  discharged  over  a  weir  to  aerate  it 
and  then  delivered  to  contact  beds  by  automatic  apparatus  arranged 
to  give  each  bed  its  proper  time  of  filling,  standing  full,  discharging 
and  standing  empty.  The  results  were  such  that  in  ItJ97  the  Local 
Government  Board  approved  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  of  the  entire 
city  of  Exeter  by  this  means.  The  early  opinion  that  the  septic  tank 
did  away  with  most  of  the  expense  involved  in  disposing  of  sludge  led 
to  great  interest  in  it  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  England,  par- 
ticularly as  the  experience  gained  with  tanks  designed  by  Prof.  A.  N. 
Talbot  was  held  by  many  engineers  to  warrant  this  belief.  In  1894, 
he  built  at  Urbana,  111.,  a  covered  tank  with  a  submerged  outlet,  in 
the  expectation  that  in  it  there  would  be  some  of  the  liquefaction  which 
occurred  in  the  Mouras  apparatus.  This  proved  to  be  the  case  and  in 
the  following  year  he  designed  a  larger  tank  for  Champaign,  111.,  which 
was  built  in  1897.  It  was  about  37  ft.  long,  16  ft.  wide  and  had  a  wet 
depth  of  about  5  ft.    It  was  divided  by  a  longitudinal  center  wall  into 

1  The  report  of  the  MaiBBchuBetU  State  Bcnrd  of  Htslth  fur  1894  itntni  that  storinf 

nitrogi-n  prtwent  one-half.     Other  chsa^m  whirh  look  place  in  sewage  during  ntorage  men 

ceraed,  therefore,  it  wu  probably  described  in  print  before  it  received  publieilyfram  Cam- 
eron and  the  diatinctive  name  now  applirf  to  it.     In  the  Board'a  report  for  1908.  the  dif- 

aential  diflerance  between  settliog  tanks  and  septic  tanks  is  that  the  solid  matters  depoaited 

Utter  the  sludge  ia  allowed  to  remain  for  longer  periods  in  the  Unk,  where  it  is  subjected  to 

verted  into  unoflenaivc  gases  or  into  soluble  compounds  which  paaa  off  with  the  oul-flowiog 

sewajte As  sludge  destruction  is  dependent  on  slow  bacterial  artion,  and  as 

that  action  may  not  become  operative  immediately,  it  ia  ennenlial.  to  get  the  beat  reaulU, 
tbat  aeptie  tank)  bs  cleaned  only  when  absolutely  necessary." 
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two  basins  each  of  which  had  three  vertical  baffles  reaching  2  to  3  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  sewage.  The  flow  of  sewage  was  about  300,000 
to  1,000,000  gal.  a  day.  The  tank  was  covered  by  a  brick  building  with 
a  shingle  roof,  the  doors  and  windows  being  closed  tightly.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  tank  was  described  by  Talbot  in  Engineering  News,  August 
17,  1899,  and  that  article  had  a  decided  influence  on  the  construction 
of  septic  tanks  in  the  United  States.  In  particular  it  did  away  with  the 
restriction  of  the  term  "septic  tank"  to  closely  covered  basins,  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  its  extension  to  open  tanks  from  which  the  sludge 
was  removed  only  at  intervals  of  some  months.' 

The  British  practice  was  to  retain  the  sewage  in  these  tanks  about 
24  hours,  while  the  longest  period  of  detention  in  the  Champaign  tank 
was  less  than  2  hours.  This  difference  was  pointed  out  editorially 
in  the  journal  containing  Talbot's  paper,  and  several  American  engineers, 
notably  Alvord  &  Shields,  designed  plants  which  permitted  a  wide 
range  in  the  time  the  sewage  was  detained  in  the  septic  tanks.*  The 
information  obtained  from  the  early  plants  was  not  very  satisfactory 
because  of  the  manner  iu  which  most  of  them  were  operated,  amount- 
ing practically  to  nt^lect,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  sewage 
could  be  held  too  long  in  septic  tanks,  because  prolonged  anaerobic 
action  made  the  subsequent  filtration  less  effective.  This  waa  an  im- 
portant early  contribution  to  the  practical  operation  of  such  tanks, 
which  was  overlooked  because  of  the  sudden  check  put  upon  the  con- 
struction of  septic  tanks  by  the  owners  of  the  American  patents. 

Septic  Tank  Patmits. — There  were  a  number  of  patents  taken  out  in 
the  United  States  by  Cameron  and  his  associates,  but  only  one  was  on 
the  process  of  septicization,  the  others  being'  for  apparatus.  The  proc- 
ess patent  was  No.  634,423,  and  was  vigorously  upheld  by  its  owners, 
who  notified  cities  contemplating  the  use  of  septic  tanks  that  any  such 
use  except  under  a  license  would  be  made  a  subject  of  litigation.  Some 
municipalities  took  out  licenses,  many  instructed  their  engineers  to 
give  up  any  projects  likely  to  lead  to  suits,  and  a  few  ignored  the 
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poBsibUitiee  of  trouble  in  the  courts.  Among  the  last  was  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  where  treatment  works  inctuding  septic  tanks  were 
built  from  the  plans  of  Snow  &  Barbour.  These  works  were  described 
in  detail  by  F.  A.  Barbour  in  Jour.  Assoc.  Eng.  Soca.,  vol.  Txxiv,  page 
33  (Feb.,  1905),  and  presented  the  most  complete  application  of  anae- 
robic liquefaction  made  in  this  country  up  to  that  time.  There  are 
4  septic  tanks,  each  91.5  X  51.5  ft.  with  a  sewage  depth  of  7.75  ft. 
at  the  inlet  end  and  8.25  ft.  at  the  outlet  end.  They  have  groined 
roofs  and  the  inlets  and  outlets  are  trapped.  In  the  early  days  of  their 
operation  they  furnished  an  effluent  entirely  free  from  dissolved  oxygen, 
which  was  aerated  before  it  was  discharged  over  the  filter  beds  provided 
to  complete  the  treatment  process. 

The  owners  of  the  American  process  patent  of  Cameron  brought  suit 
for  its  infringement  against  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs  which  was 
decided  against  them  in  the  trial  court.  This  decision  was  reversed  on 
appeal,  151  Fed.  Rep.  242.  In  the  latter  decision,  the  court  ruled 
that  while  the  Uquefaction  of  solids  had  undoubtedly  taken  place  in 
older  types  of  tanks  for  sewage  treatment,  "Cameron  was  absolutely 
the  first  to  instruct  the  art  that  the  problem  of  removing  sludge  could  . 
be  practically  eliminated  (irrespective  of  securii^  other  advantages), 
by  providing  the  anaerobes  with  a  workshop  in  which  they  might  act 
upon  the  solid  contents  of  the  flowing  current,  unhampered  by  the 
presence  of  air,  oxygen,  agitation  or  aerobes."  The  court  laid  particular 
stress  upon  the  liquefaction  of  solids  in  the  septic  tank  and  the  absence 
of  dissolved  osygen  in  the  effluent. 

Owing  largely  to  the  very  strong  opposition  to  the  payment  of  licenses 
for  the  use  of  the  patent,  which  were  considered  far  too  costly,  organi- 
zations to  contest  the  patent  were  formed.  At  the  same  time  engineers 
devised  methods  of  operating  the  tanks  so  as  to  leave  a  little  dissolved 
oxygen  in  the  effluent  and  planned  to  remove  the  sludge  at  intervals 
which  would,  in  their  opinion,  not  bring  the  tanks  under  the  definition 
of  sludge-less  basins  which  formed  a  leading  feature  of  the  decision  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  These  methods  of  avoiding  infringement 
were  never  tested  in  the  courts,  as  the  owners  of  the  patent  were  occupied 
in  litigation  concerning  its  life.  The  Septic  Process  League  formed  to 
contest  the  patent  claimed  that  it  expired  on  Nov.  8,  1909,  the  ex- 
piration of  the  life  of  the  British  patent,  whereas  the  owners  contended 
this  was  not  the  case.  Finally  in  a  suit  for  infrii^ment  at  Knoxville, 
Iowa,  which  was  appealed  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  both  parties 
agreed  to  present  the  following  statement  of  fact  to  the  court: 

"That  the  allegation  in  the  Plea  to  the  effect  that  the  invention  patented 
in  the  United  States  Letters  Patent,  issued  to  Donald  ('ameron  et  als.  on 
a  process  of  and  apparatus  for  treating  sewage,  No.  634423,  dated  Oct. 
3,  1800,  set  forth  in  said  bill,  had  been  previously  patented   in  a  foreign 
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country  by  BKid  p&tentoe,  to  wit:  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
by  LetMiB  Patent,  dated  Nov.  8,  1895,  and  that  the  said  laat-mentiaDed 
patent  of  Great  Britain  expired  on  Nov.  8,  1900,  being  the  expiration  of  ths 
term  for  which  it  was  granted,  may  be  taken  as  true." 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  on  Jan,  20,  1913,  that  the  American 
patent  expired  in  1909.  The  effect  of  this  long  litigation  was  to  prevent 
ia  the  United  States  the  development  of  such  a  favorable  opinion  of 
septic  tanks  as  existed  in  Great  Britain.  This  was  inevitable  when 
conservative  engineers  hesitated  to  involve  miuiclftalities  in  suite  in  the 
federal  courts  and  the  engineers  who  were  not  so  conservative  were 
frequently  restrained  from  risking  Bucfa  suits  by  the  legal  advisers  of 
the  cities.  A  large  number  of  tanks  were  probably  built  under  the  name 
of  septic  tanks  from  the  plans  of  persons  without  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  sewage  disposal,  and  the  failure  of  these  to  accomplish 
the  anticipated  results  and  the  nuisance  caused  by  some  of  the  worst 
of  them,  did  not  help  raise  the  status  of  this  method  of  treatment.  The 
advent  of  the  two-story  tank,  described  a  little  later,  was  welcomed  by 
American  engineers  with  feelings  of  relief  that  cannot  be  understood 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  bitter  opposition  to  the  Cameron  process 
patent. 

Two  tjrpes  of  the  new  two-story  tanks  are  also  patented,  but  the 
license  fee  charged  up  to  date  for  the  only  one  used  in  the  United  States 
has  been  small  and  the  patentee.  Dr.  Karl  Imhoff,  has  given  much 
valuable  advice  without  fees  to  the  engineers  of  the  hcensees.  As  a 
result  the  Imhoff  tank  rapidly  became  established  firmly  in  the  United 
States,  in  spite  of  the  strong  aversion  of  the  civil  engineering  profession 
to  the  use  of  patented  processes. 

TfickHng  Filters. — The  early  expcriraenta  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health  at  Lawrence  proved  that  "the  slow  movement  of 
the  sewage  in  thin  films  over  the  surface  of  the  stones,  with  air  in  contact, 
caused  a  removal  for  some  months  of  97  per  cent,  of  the  organic  ni- 
trogenous matter  as  well  as  99  per  cent,  of  the  bacteria."  This  demoa- 
stratioD  of  the  value  of  coarse  material  for  filters  was  followed  in  1S91  by 
the  operation  of  a  gravel  filter  at  a  rate  of  about  200,000  gal.  per  acre 
daily,  the  sewage  being  applied  in  60  to  70  doses  a  day.  The  coarse 
beds  operated  in  this  way,  now  called  indiscriminately  trickling  filters, 
sprinkling  filters  and  percolating  filters,  attracted  more  attention  in 
EDgland  than  in  the  United  States,  because  of  the  extremely  high  cost 
of  sand  filters  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  the  abundance  of 
material  from  which  coarse  filters  could  be  made.  The  field  of  their 
active  development  was,  therefore,  transferred  to  England. 

One  of  the  earliest  filters  of  this  type  was  constructed  at  Salford, 
En^and,  by  Joseph  Corbett  about  1893,  the  inspiration  for  the  design 
being  furnished  by  the  reports  of  the  Lawrence  experiments.  His  ex- 
periments lasted  many  years  {Engineering  Newt,  Feb.  26, 1903),  and  in 
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the  course  of  them  he  tried  a  variety  of  methods  of  applying  the  sew^e 
to  the  filters,  finally  adopting  jets  which  sprayed  the  Uquid  into  the  air. 
Other  investigators,  particularly  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  and  Sidney  R.  Lowcock  at  Malvern  and  Wolverhampton,  England, 
employed  a  top  layer  of  fine  material  to  effect  an  even  distribution  of 
sewage  over  the  main  mass  of  coarse  material,  and  forced  air  into  the 
latter  in  order  to  have  it  thoroughly  aerated.  One  of  the  earliest  in- 
vestigators was  F.  Wallis  Stoddart  of  Bristol,  England,  who  has  stated 
that  as  early  as  1883  he  publicly  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  operatr 
ing  coarse  filters  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  changes  in  sewage.  His 
first  demonstration  on  a  workii^  scale  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
1898,  however,  the  liquid  being  distributed  as  a  rain  or  spray  from 
troughs.  These  were  corrugated  sheets,  with  perforations  along  the 
ridges  and  small  projections  below  the  valleys.  The  liquid  passed 
through  the  openings  and  down  the  bottom  slopes  to  the  projections, 
from  which  it  dropped. 

Corbett  experimented  in  1894  with  revolving  arms  to  distribute  the 
sewage.  Four  years  later  this  method  of  distribution  was  installed  by 
Whittaker  &  Bryant  at  Accrington,  and  it  was  used  experimentally 
about  the  same  time  by  the  Candy  engineering  firm  at  Reigate.  In 
these  devices  the  rotating  arms  were  perforated  pipes,  and  some  trouble 
was  experienced  by  clogging  of  the  holes.  Mather  &  Ftatt  were  among 
the  first  to  use  revolving  open  troughs.  The  Fiddian  distributor, 
brought  out  somewhat  later  by  Birch,  Killon  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  was 
essentially  a  long  overshot  water-wheel,  pivoted  at  the  center  of  a 
circular  filter  bed  and  carried  at  its  outer  end  on  a  truck  running  on  a 
track  fuvund  the  circumference  of  the  bed.  The  sewage  was  admitted 
to  the  buckets  near  the  top  of  this  elongated  water-wheel  and  its  weight 
caused  the  arm  to  revolve,  the  sewage  falling  from  the  buckets  upon  the 
broken  stone  as  the  arm  moved.  In  these  rotating  devices  there  was  a 
tendency  for  too  much  sewage  to  fall  upon  the  stone  in  the  center  of  the 
bed,  and,  moreover,  circular  beds  could  not  be  used  sati^actorily  for 
lai^  treatment  plants,  owing  to  the  amount  of  ground  space  not  usefully 
occupied.  Accordingly  the  Fiddian  distributor  was  modified  so  as  to 
move  automatically  from  end  to  end  of  rectangular  beds,  and  other 
devices  were  also  brought  out  for  the  same  purpose. 

One  of  the  earliest  trickling  filters  in  the  United  States  was  con^ 
stnicted  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1901,  from  the  plans  of  Profs.  J.  B. 
Johnson  and  F.  E,  Turneaure.  It  was  not  strictly  a  sprinkling  filter, 
as  the  liquid  was  distributed  below  the  surface  of  the  bed  in  order  to 
prevent  freezii^.  The  earliest  filters  of  the  trickling  type  at  the 
Lawrence  Experiment  Station  were  dosed  on  the  surface  and  the 
statements  regarding  their  satisfactory  operation,  published  in  the 
reports  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  for  1901,  1902  and 
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1903,  convioced  many  eogioeers  that  such  filters  would  prove  useful  in 
thoae  parts  of  the  country  where  freezii^  weather  would  not  interfere 
with  the  distribution  of  the  sewage.  These  reporte  indicated  a  prefer- 
ence for  trickling  filters  over  contact  beds  for  such  sewage  as  was  re- 
ceived  at  the  Experiment  Station. 

Iq  1903,  Dr.  Rudolph  Hering  recommended  trickling  filters  for  Atlanta 
Ga.,  and  about  the  same  time  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  advice  of  Hering 
&  Fuller,  undertook  a  detailed  study  of  methods  of  treating  the  sewage 
of  that  place  in  order  to  prevent  nuisance  when  it  was  discharged  into 
the  Scioto  River.  In  his  report  on  the  Columbus  investigations, 
George  A.  Johnson  stated  in  1905  that  trickling  filters,  with  the  sew^e 
sprayed  upon  them  from  nozsles,  had  been  operated  successfully  tlirough 
a  severe  winter.  As  apprehension  of  interrupted  service  during  the 
irinter  had  been  the  chief  objection  to  trickling  filters  in  the  United 
States,  this  report  resulted  in  their  rapid  introduction,  the  Ia^;est 
installation  for  a  number  of  years  being  that  at  Columbus,  designed  by 
John  H.  Gregory.  Other  early  plants  were  constructed  at  Washii^ton, 
Pa.,  the  agricultural  college  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.  The  type  was  also  adopted  by  Calvin  W.  Hendrick 
about  the  same  time  for  the  lai^  treatment  workB  at  Baltimore,  but  tiie 
magnitude  of  that  plant  did  not  permit  the  completion  of  the  filters 
until  some  years  later.  The  recommendation  by  Hering  to  use  these 
fillers  at  Atlanta  was  not  adoptedfwseveralyeara,  but  eventually  they 
were  built.  This  type  of  filter  quickly  gained  favor  after  the  success  of 
the  early  installations  was  known  and  in  some  places,  as  at  Gloversville, 
N.  Y.,  and  Aberdeen,  3.  Dak.,  where  the  winter  conditions  are  severe, 
roofs  have  been  provided  to  protect  the  beds. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  here  of  the  Hamburg  type  of  trickling 
filler  worked  out  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Dunbar,  in  1901,  for  institutional  plants, 
and  used  the  next  year  in  works  at  Unna  for  treating  the  sewage  of  a 
population  of  10,000  persons.  The  type  has  since  been  used  at  a  number 
of  places  in  Germany.  The  essential  characteristic  is  the  use  of  fine 
material  on  the  surface  to  distribute  the  sewage  over  the  coarse  material 
below.  Dunbar  recommends  using  about  20  in.  of  0.04  to  0.12-itt. 
material  on  top,  then  4  in.  of  0.12  to  0.4-in.  material  and  then  4  in.  of 
0.4  to  1.2-in.  pieces  over  the  coarse  filter.  Clogging  of  the  surface  layer 
can  be  prevented,  he  states  ("Principles  of  Sewage  Treatment,"  page 
221)  by  occasionaUy  turning  over  the  top  4  to  6  in.  with  a  shovel  and 
allowing  the  filter  to  rest  for  a  day  or  two. 

As  the  eiQuent  from  trickling  filters  contains  considerable  suspended 
matter,  it  is  generally  passed  into  settling  tanks  before  its  discharge  into 
small  streams  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  free  from  any  appearance  of 
contamination.  The  sludge  from  these  tanks  is  not  so  offensive  as  that 
from  basins  in  which  raw  sewage  baa  deposited  some  of  its  suspended 
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mattere  and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  may  have  an  odor 
resembling  that  of  garden  mold.* 

Two-stage  Tanks.^From  about  1895  to  1905  there  was  a  general 
development  of  the  opinion  that  by  means  of  bacterial  action  most 
of  the  organic  matter,  dissolved  and  undissolved,  could  be  reduced  by 
treatment  of  various  kinds,  singly  or  in  combination,  to  a  condition 
meeting  every  requirement  between  mere  clarification  and  complete 
purification.  The  septic  tank,  sedimentation  basin,  and  coarse  contact 
bed  were  often  spoken  of  as  entirely  satisfactory  means  of  preparing 
sewage  for  final  finishing  by  intermittent  filters  or  fine  contact  beds. 
But  while  these  views  were  being  spread  broadcast  by  technical  papers, 
the  men  in  charge  of  British  treatment  plants  began  to  question  their 
accuracy.  Among  these  managers  was  T.  Hughes,  in  charge  of  triple 
contact  filters  at  Hampton,  England.  Here  the  anticipated  liquefaction 
of  organic  solids  by  bacteria  did  not  take  place,  the  beds  became  clogged 
with  sludge,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  was  so 
great  that  the  manager  made  the  comment,  formerly  widely  circulated 
and  frequently  quoted  among  sewage  works  operators,  that  the  best 
organism  he  had  at  the  plant  was  a  man  with  a  barrow. 

Dr.  William  Owen  Travis,  the  local  health  officer,  was  in  cha^e  of 
the  operation  of  the  Hampton  sewage  disposal  plant,  and  he  sought  the 
cause  of  the  troubles  at  the  contact  beds  with  a  mind  unhampered  by 
engineering  precedent.  His  study'  convinced  him  that  sewi^;e  con- 
teuned  a  laige  amount  of  non-settling  solids,  much  of  it  so  mascerated 
and  reduced  that  it  was  almost  in  a  state  of  solution.  This  class  of 
matter  he  considered  to  be  largely  responsible  for  the  clo^ng  of  the 
contact  beds,  and  he  proposed  to  remove  it  by  utilizii^  a  characteristic 
of  it  which  was  pointed  out  in  1861  in  a  paper  by  Thomas  Graham  in  the 
PhUosophieal  Transa/Hons  (vol.  cli,  page  183)  of  the  Royal  Society. 
This  characteristic  is  a  tendency  for  this  fine,  thoroughly  mascerated 
matter  to  collect  on  the  surfaces  with  which  it  comes  into  contact, 
particularly  on  porous  surfaces.  In  1904  Travis  put inoperationa  model 
consisting  of  a  settling  tank,  with  an  inlet  at  the  sewage  level  and  an 
outlet  about  half  way  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  sewage,  and 
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iriiat  he  caHed  "  hydrolyzing  chambere  "  which  contmned  a  lat^  number 
(^  glass  plates,  placed  transverse  to  the  direction  of  flow  and  slightly 
inclined.  The  experiment  with  this  apparatus  convinced  him  that  by 
settliog  out  the  heavy  solids  in  one  basin  and  then  collecting  a  large 
part  of  the  remaining  undissolved  organic  matter  on  numerous  verUcal 
surfaces  in  another  basin,  the  dudge  thus  gathered  could  be  removed 
it  a  cost  far  below  the  expense  of  cleaning  contact  beds  clt^ged  with 
such  material,' 

Travis  Tanks. — The  information  obtcuned  by  these  experiments  was 
used  in  designing  what  is  commonly  termed  a  Travis  tank,  atthoi^^ 
Travis  called  it  a  hydrolyzing  tank.  The  sewage  was  first  screened 
through  a  rack  with  !4~m.  meshes  and  then  pEissed  through  2  grit 
chambers,  each  with  a  capacity  of  about  3600  gal.,  equal  to  the 
flow  for  15  minutes  at  the  average  rate  during  24  hours.  The  sewage 
was  then  discharged  through  submerged  openings  into  the  hydrolyzing 
tank,  about  75  ft.  long  and  17>j  ft.  wide,  with  a  semicircular  bottom. 
From  each  side, of  this  bottom  a  longitudinal  partition  sloped  up  and 
inward  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.,  until  they  were  close  together.and  then  ex- 
tended vertically  upward,  thus  dividing  the  tank  into  3  longitudinal 
chambers.  The  aide  chambers  were  called  sedimentation  chambers 
and  that  in  the  center  a  liquefying  chamber.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
Eedimentation  chamber  were  narrow  openings  into  the  liquefying  chamber 
which  afforded  the  only  entrance  to  the  latter. 

The  sewage  flowed  from  the  chambers  over  weirs,  that  at  the  outlet 
of  the  liquefying  chamber  being  2  ft.  long  and  those  at  the  outlets 
d  the  sedimentation  chambers  7  ft.  each.  By  this  arrangement  of 
parts,  87.5  per  cent,  of  the  sewage  flowed  through  the  sedimentation 
chambers  in  5  hoiu^  and  12.5  per  cent,  descended  through  the  openings 
into  the  liquefyii^  chamber  and  was  in  the  tank  (or  16  hours.  An 
essential  feature  of  Travis'  theory  was  that  it  was  necessary  to  draw 
about  one-sixth  to  one-eighth  of  the  sewage  through  the  liquefying  cham- 

'Dr.  Truvjg  once  Btated  Ihe  theory  upon  which  hs  worlied  u  (oUon;  "Tlia 
Hftmpton  doctfinA  auppartA  the  DimbHT  qbaorptioa  theory  La  hDldios  that  tho  lEnpuri-' 
ties  are  remoTod  from  the  uw&tfe  u  fe  prelimlnmry  phynicAl  etTHt,  but  differs  from 
Ihn  theory  ia  holdinc  that  the  property  ot  retention  piiy  an  equHlljr  important 
put  la  Mwaca  puriGcatiaa  proceaeee,  and  is  al*o  at  variance  with  it  in  IMfhing 
the  neeeaity  lor  diffeieDliating  betwuen  the  optrratiooe  upon  the  eolide  in  aotual  aolution 
and  tbc«  upon  the  Bolida  in  colioidal  aolution.  The  loiuhle  aoHdi  are  mainly  remored  by  a 
procoe  of  abwirption,  the  teodeney  ol  wtuob  ia  toward  aaturation  or  to  the  establithment  of 
an  equilibriiim,  an  effect  whioh  would  be  speedily  broucbt  about  in  artificial  treatment 
veaa  unleaa  oountaraotins  foreea  were  at  work  removinc  or  deetroyintt  the  abaorbed  matter. 
This  action,  thsretore.  ia  ■trietty  dependent  upon  the  renovatian  oI  the  absorbini  nurface  (or 
ita  effective  eontlnnaooe.  Whereaa  the  pseudo-diaaolved  sulide  are  depoeited  in  the  Biter 
■•  •olid  matter  whioh.  Inatead  ot  demandini  immediate  destruction  in  order  to  Inaore  the 
depoaition  of  the  putrocible  matters  in  the  ncit  charge  of  sewace,  remaini  in  the  filtv, 
JDCT— see,  indeed,  largely  forma  the  abaorbioE  are^  and  in  this  way  tends  to  the  more 
■fflciflot  action  thveof.  Moreover,  thia  depositing  opflratiou  will  eontinuo  uninterruptedly 
and.  eeteria  paribus,  more  and  more  completely  until  the  filter  is  ehaked." 
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ber  in  order  to  seed  tlie  liquid  there  with  fresh  bacteria.  The  ptirpoee 
of  the  novel  arrangement  of  parts  was  to  intercept  the  floating  matter 
by  baf&es  at  the  end  of  the  sedimentation  chambers  and  to  wash  the 
settling  matter  through  the  narrow  opemngs  before  mentioned  into  the 
liquefying  chamber.  In  this  way  the  liquefaction  of  the  sludge  was 
expected  to  take  place  apart  from  the  main  portion  of  the  sewage,  and 
the  gasea  given  off  during  this  decomposition  would  not,  it  was  expected, 
pass  through  the  openings  into  the  relatively  fresh  sewage  in  the  side 
chambers. 

The  effluent  from  the  hydrolytic  tank  was  delivered  to  4  hydrolyzing 
chambers,  arranged  in  sequence.  Each  had  &  bottom  consisting  of  3 
parallel  brick  arches  into  which  the  efiluent  was  delivered.  The  hquid 
rose  through  openings  in  these  arches  into  a  bed  of  broken  flints  from 
3  to  6  in.  in  size  and  about  7^  ft.  deep.  The  sediment  collecting  below 
the  arches  could  be  removed  through  drains.  The  sewage  occupied 
about  3  hours  in  passing  successively  through  the  chambers  and  was 
then  taken  to  the  contact  beds.  The  total  amount  of  sludge  collected 
from  the  hydrolyzing  tank  and  hydrolyzing  chambers  was  about  1900 
lb.  per  1,000,000  gal,  during  the  early  period  of  operation. 

The  works  at  Hampton  attracted  much  attention,  but  only  one  laige 
installation  along  the  same  lines  was  made  after  the  completion  of  the 
original  plant.  This  was  carried  out  at  Norwich,  England,  from  the 
plans  of  City  Engineer  Arthur  E.  Collins,  prepared  in  co-operation  with 
Travis.  A  new  feature  was  introduced  by  hanging  in  the  middle  three- 
fourths  of  the  length  of  each  sedimentatjon  chamber  1.5  X  0.75'in. 
vertical  splines  of  hard  wood,  3  in.  apart  transversely  and  5  to  9  in. 
longitudinally.  Similar  splines  and  also  some  wooden  shutters  were 
hung  in  the  hydrolyzing  chamber,  "The  function  of  theee  splines  is  to 
attract  the  fine  non-depositable  suspended  solids,  and  to  insure  the 
coagulation  of  some  proportion  of  the  matters  in  colloidal  solution. 
They  have,  therefore,  been  called  colloid  collectors,  or  oolloiders." 
(Collins.) 

The  interest  shown  in  these  tanks  was  due  mainly  to  a  rather  general 
conviction  that  a  large  part  of  the  foulness  of  stale  sewage  was  due  to  the 
putrefaction  of  thesludgeincontactwithit.  Anyattempt  toliquefythe 
sludge  apart  from  the  sewage  was  looked  upon,  therefore,  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.'     The  septic  tank  had  been  found  capable  of  reducing 
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the  volume  of  sludge,  but  the  latter  was  usually  ofTenaive  and  the 
effluent  from  the  tank  was  often  very  mal-odoroue,  which  was  a  draw- 
back to  its  distribution  over  the  top  of  filters,  particularly  by  noziles. 
The  ebullition  of  gases  in  these  tanks  also  resulted  in  a  large  amount 
of  suspended  matter  in  their  effluents. 

haboB  Tank. — ^The  operation  of  the  Travis  tank  at  Hampton  made 
such  an  impression  on  Hering  that  when  Wattenbei^,  the  sewerage 
engineer  of  the  Emscher  Drainage  District  Board,'  asked  him  during  a 
call  at  his  office  what  treatment  works  would  furnish  the  most  useful 
information  to  an  engineering  visitor,  the  German  was  advised  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  the  works  at  Hampton.  As  a  result  of  such  a  study, 
Wattenbei^  began  the  construction  of  a  Travis  tank  in  1905.  His 
death  occurred  in  that  year,  and  the  tank  was  not  completed  along  the 
lines  of  the  Travis  patent.  The  reason  for  this  was  that,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Wattenberg's  successor,  Imhoff,  the  Board  had  adopted  the 
policy  of  keeping  sewage  as  fresh  as  possible  from  the  house  drain  to  the 
outlet  in  the  river.  The  passage  of  any  sewage  through  the  reduction 
chamber,  as  is  practised  in  the  Travis  tank,  was  considered  undesirable 
because  this  sewage  would  become  needlessly  stale  or  septic.  Accord- 
ingly the  Emscher  or  Imhoff  tank  was  designed  to  collect  the  settling 
solids  in  the  sewage  and  prevent  absolutely  the  gases  and  scum  given 
oB  during  their  digestion  from  reaching  the  sewage.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  collect  the  colloidal  matter  in  the  sewage,  to  which  Dr. 
Travis  had  devoted  so  much  attention.  The  solids  dropped  through  a 
slot  in  the  bottom  of  the  sedimentation  chamber  into  a  sludge  chamber 
below  it.  This  slot  was  constructed  in  such  a  fashion  that  no  gases 
could  escape  through  it  into  the  chamber  through  which  the  sewage  was 
flowing. 

The  sludge  was  allowed  to  stay  in  the  sludge  chamber  for  a  period 
ranging  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months,  dependii^;  upon  various 
local  conditions.  When  in  a  proper  condition  for  disposal,  it  could  be 
readily  removed  from  the  tank  to  a  stud^  bed,  where  exposure  to  the 
air  for  a  few  days  left  it  in  a  condition  resembling  humus.  It  was 
inoffen^ve  in  every  way  and  the  dumps  where  it  was  deposited  were  not 
nuisances  in  any  sense.  The  Imhoff  tank  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of 
disposing  of  sludge  as  compared  with  anything  accomplished  under  tike 

>  Tha  EcDKlHr  Rl  w  flon  throuch  a  dutrict  devoted  to  the  ocwl  aad  iron  iDdiutry.  The 
dninac*  "»  <■  >bout  300  iquu-e  miJn.  The  growth  of  the  Krupp  worlu  st  Eaen  i> 
typical  ol  what  haa  taken  plane  in  other  parla  of  the  dittriot  on  a  imaUer  icale.  The  river 
faeoame  heavily  polluted  with  Kwage  and  iDduatrial  vaatee,  and  finally,  in  ISSS,  the  itate 
■ppointwl  a  oomtnunon  to  imptove  Ihe  ninditiaiu.  It  ipest  about  tl.SOO.OOO  in  drainin« 
mardte*  but  did  little  to  prevent  pollution.  In  1904  the  Enucher  Draluiiae  Diatrict  Board 
waa  oraaniaed  to  oarry  on  aamtary  and  atha  works,  for  the  eonditlona  had  become  euch. 
to  quota  DuDbar.  that  "the  very  eiiatenoe  o[  valuable  induitrica  had  become  inlimately 
bound  up  with  the  question  o(  river  reculation  and  puriGntion,"  lis  Hwerace  work  in- 
dudea  a  targe  number  of  lined  open  channel!  and  other  unuaual  featurea. 
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conditions  prior  to  its  introduction.  This  fact  was  quickly  recognized  by 
Hering  as  of  special  importance  to  many  American  cities,  where  the  wide 
an  mini  rai^  of  temperature  and  heavy  rainfall  make  sludge  treatment 
on  beds  a  somewhat  uncertain  and  alwaysdifficultand expensive  process. 
Lai^ely  through  his  articles  and  addresses,  the  Imhoff  tank  was  soon  in 
favor  in  the  United  States,  and  by  the  close  of  1914,  about  75  cities  and 
many  institutions  had  received  licenses  to  use  them. 

Aeration.— At  the  time  when  the  changes  in  sewage  were  regarded  as 
chemical  phenomena  of  the  nature  of  oxidation,  aeration  of  sewt^e  to 
increase  the  rate  of  oxidation  was  tried  by  a  number  of  investigators. 
As  a  rule,  these  experiments  were  made  by  forcing  air  into  filters  through 
pipes,  as  done  by  Lowcock  at  Malvern  and  Wolverhampton  in  1893 
and  by  Waring  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  about  a  year  later.  Col.  Ducat  de- 
vised a  form  of  filter  with  passages  through  the  walls,  in  order  to  afford 
access  for  air  to  reach  the  filtering  medium.  All  this  work  was  done 
with  sewage  in  motion. 

The  earliest  aeration  work  with  sewage  in  tanks  was  apparently  done 
by  Lowcock.'  Although  this  was  promising,  it  was  dropped  for  a  time. 
Col.  W.  M.  Black  and  Earle  B.  Phelps  revived  interest  in  such  aeration 
by  experiments  at  New  York  in  1910-1911,  showing  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  stability  of  sewage  by  it.  More  elaborate  experiments  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  and  by  English  investigators 
working  with  the  advice  of  Dr.  Gilbert  J.  Fowler,  of  Manchester, 
indicate  that  prolonged  aeration  of  sewage  is  necessary  only  white  the 
tank  is  becoming  properly  ripened,  and  that  when  a  sludge  of  a  certain 
character  has  been  formed  in  the  tank,  aeration  for  much  shorter  periods 
results  in  remarkably  good  clarification.  The  results  obtained  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  are  considered  very  important 
by  that  body,  and  in  its  1913  report  aeration  was  stated  to  afford  the 
best  tank  effluent  for  further  treatment  which  had  been  obtained  by  all 
the  methods  tested  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station.  Investiga- 
tions have  also  been  commenced  by  the  Illinois  State  Water  Survey, 
the  Milwaukee  Sewerage  Commission,  the  Baltimore  Sewerage  Com- 
mission, the  U.  S.  Public  Health  &  Marine  Hospital  Service  and  other 
bodies.  They  are  not  far  enough  along  at  this  time  (April,  1915)  to 
furnish  conclusive  information  of  a  practical  nature,  but  the  early  work 
promises  important  final  results. 

Royal  CommissioD  on  Sewage  DisposoL — The  second  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Sewage  Disposal  was  appointed  in  1898  aa  a  result  of  strong 
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oppositiOQ  to  the  poUciee  of  the  Local  Government  Board  regarding  the 
necessary  treatment  of  sewi^  already  mentioned  on  page  6.  It  waa 
claimed  that  the  Board  failed  to  reali2e  the  extent  of  the  progresa  made 
sinoe  its  investigations  in  1875,  and  was  causing  cities  needless  expense 
by  ite  insistence  on  final  land  treatment  of  the  effluent  from  other  proc- 
esses of  purification.  The  Commission  wss  given  three  subjecta  upon 
which  to  report,  which  were  worded  so  as  to  enable  it  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  state  of ^  the  art.  The  engineering  profession  was 
represented  among  its  members,  it  had  a  staff  of  well-known  technical 
specialists,  it  heard  testimony  from  many  persons  competent  to  speak 
authoritatively  on  the  different  aspects  of  sewage  treatment  and  disposal, 
and  it  carried  on  a  number  of  investigations  on  its  own  responsibility. 
Its  first  report  was  published  in  1901  and  the  ninth  and  last  appeared 
in  1915.  The  detailed  information  obtained  at  the  inquiries  and  by 
its  specialists  is  of  great  value  to  the  investigator.  The  main  con- 
clusions of  the  Commission  appeared  in  1908,  in  its  fifth  report,  and  were 
summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

"We  are  satisfied  that  it  ia  practicable  to  purify  the  sewage  of  towns  to 
any  d^ree  required,  either  by  land  treatment  or  by  artifioiai  filters,  and 
tliat  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  two  procesBea,  for  in  each 
ease  the  purification,  so  far  hs  it  is  not  mechanical,  is  chieflyeffected  by 
means  of  micro-organisms.  The  two  main  questions,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  cose  of  a  town  proposing  to  adopt  a  system  of  sewage  purifica- 
tion are,  first,  what  degree  of  purification  ia  required  in  the  circumstances 
of  that  town  and  of  the  river  or  stream  into  which  its  liquid  refuse  ia  to  be 
discharged;  and,  second,  how  the  degree  of  purification  required  can,  in 
the  particular  case,  be  most  economically  obtained. 

"The  choice  of  a  scheme  must  depend  on  a  number  of  considerations 
which  will  be  discussed  later,  but  we  may  here  state  that  we  know  of  no 
case  where  the  admixture  of  trade  refuse  with  the  sewage  makes  it  imprac- 
ticable to  purify  the  sewage  either  upon  land  or  by  means  of  artificial  proc- 
esses, although  in  certain  extreme  cases  special  processes  of  preliminary 
treatment  may  be  necessary"'  (page  9). 

"We  find  that  it  is  generally  desirable  to  remove  from  the  sewage  by  a 
preliminary  process,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  grit  and  suspended 
matteis,  before  attempting  to  purify  the  sewage  on  land  or  filters"  (page 
229). 

"Quietoenl  Sedimenlalion. — Two  or  three  hours  quiescence  is  usually 
sufficient  to  produce  a  tank  liquor  fairly  free  from  suspended  soUds,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  some  sewages  contain  a  larger  proportion  than  others 
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of  salids  that  settle  very  slowly,  do  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  aa  to  the 
ne<;essary  period  of  quiescence.  With  this  form  of  treatment  the  deposit 
in  the  tanks  should  be  frequently  removed. 

"Conlittuoui  Flow  Sedimeniaiion. — The  amount  of  settlement  effected 
does  not  depend  alone  upon  the  period  of  flow,  but  upon  a  number  of  other 
factors.  If  the  tank  liquor  is  to  be  treated  upon  Altera  of  fine  material, 
the  period  of  flow  should  generally  be  from  10  to  15  hours.  The  tanks 
should  be  cleaned  out  at  least  once  a  week"  (page  229). 

"Septic  Tanks. — ^All  the  organic  solids  present  in  sewage  are  not  digested 
by  septic  tanks,  the  actual  amount  of  digestion  varying  with  the  character 
of  the  sewage,  the  size  of  the  tanks  relative  to  the  volume  treated,  and 
the  frequency  of  cleansing.  With  a  domestic  sewage  and  tanks  worked 
at  a  24-houT  rate,  the  digestion  is  about  25  per  cent.  The  liquor  issuing 
from  septic  tanks  is  bncteriological!y  almost  as  impure  as  the  sewage  enter- 
ing the  tanks.  Domestic  sewage  which  haa  been  passed  through  a  septic 
tank  is  not  more  easily  oxidized  in  its  passage  through -filteiB  than  domestic 
sewage  which  has  been  subjected  to  chemical  precipitation  or  simple 
sedimentation. 

"No  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  aa  to  how  long  a  septic  tank  should 
be  run  without  cleaning.  In  the  case  of  small  sewage  works  (serving 
populations  of  say  100  to  10,000  persons)  the  tanks  should  generally  be 
allowed  to  nm,  without  cleaning,  so  long  as  the  suspended  matter  in  the 
tank  liquor  shows  no  signs  of  affecting  the  filt«ra  injuriously.  For  larger 
works  it  would  generally  be  advisable  to  run  off  small  quantities  of  sludge 
at  short  intervals  of  time. 

"The  rate  of  flow  through  a  septic  tank  is  a  matter  in  which  the  needs 
of  each  place  require  special  consideration,  but  at  few  places  should  the 
sewage  be  allowed  to  take  longer  than  24  hours  or  less  than  12  hours  to  flow 
through  the  tank.  In  no  case  should  less  than  two  tanks  be  provided,  and 
they  should  be  arranged  so  that,  if  necessary,  one  tank  can  be  used  alone. 

"By  passing  septic  tank  liquor  through  tanks  of  a  size  sufficient  to  hold 
about  one-quarter  of  the  day's  flow,  with  the  addition  of  from  2  to  3  grains 
of  lime  per  gal.  (235  to  3551b.  per  1,000,000  U.  S.  gal.)  to  the  liquor,  the  sus- 
pended solids  in  the  liquor  are  materially  reduced,  a  considerably  lai^r 
quantity  of  the  liquor  can  be  treated  per  cubic  yard  of  filter,  and  the  offen- 
sive character  of  the  liquor  is  largely  destroyed"  (page  229). 

"Chemical  PTedpUation. — In  the  case  of  sewages  which  contain  certain 
trade  wastes,  and  strong  sewages  from  water-closet  towns,  it  is  generally 
desirable  to  subject  the  sewage  to  some  form  of  chemical  treatment  before 
attempting  to  oxidize  the  organic  matter  contained  in  it.  In  most  cases 
careful  chemical  precipitation  materially  aids  the  deposition  of  the  suspended 
solids  and  facilitates  subsequent  filtration.  No  general  rule  can  be  stated 
with  regard  to  the  capacity  of  precipitation  tanks.  With  continuous  flow, 
an  8-hour  rate  is  usually  sufficient  to  produce  a  fairly  good  tank  liquor  from 
a  domestic  sewage  of  average  strength.  If  sewage  is  allowed  to  remain 
quiescent  in  the  tank,  2  hours'  settlement  would  usually  sufiice"  (page 
230). 

"  RelatiBe  Cost  of  Different  Tank  Trealmenle. — In  the  absence  of  special 
circumstances  favoring  a  particular  plan,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  very 
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little  differenoe  in  annual  cost  between  the  varioue  methods  of  t^nk  treatment 
vhen  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  coet  of  HubsequeDt  filtration  through 
percolating  filters,  assuraing  that  the  kind  of  filter  adopted  in  each  case 
is  that  which  is  beet  adapted  to  the  particular  tank  treatment  provided" 
(page  230). 

"Contact  Beds. — Within  ordinary  limits,  the  depth  of  a  contact  bed 
makes  practically  no  difference  to  its  efficiency  per  cubic  yard.  We  think 
that  it  would  be  generally  inadvisable  to  construct  contact  beds  of  a  greater 
depth  than  6  ft.  or  of  a  leas  depth  than  2  ft.  6  in."  (page  230). 

Trickling  FiUera. — "For  practical  purposes  and  assuming  good  distribu' 
tion,  the  same  purification  will  be  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  coarse 
material,  whether  it  ia  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  deep  or  of  a  shallow  per- 
colating filter,  if  the  volume  of  sewage  liquor  treated  per  cubic  yard  be 
the  same  in  each  ease. 

"With  regard  to  percolating  filters  of  fine  material,  if  the  liquid  to  be 
purified  were  absolutely  free  from  suspended  and  colloidal  solids,  and  if 
thorough  aeration  could  be  maintained,  the  statement  just  made  for  filters 
of  coarse  material  might  possibly  hold  good  for  filters  of  fine  material  also. 
In  practice,  however,  these  conditions  can  scarcely  be  maintained  with  large 
rates  of  flow,  and  we  think  that  the  greatest  efficiency  can  be  got  out  of  a 
given  quantity  of  fine  material  by  arranging  it  in  the  form  of  a  shallow 
filter  rather  than  of  a  deep  filt«r.  But  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  an 
exact  quantitative  statement  as  to  the  difference  in  efficiency  of  the  two  forms. 

"With  percolating  filteis  there  is  apt  to  be  nuisance  from  flies,  especially 
with  filters  constructed  of  coatee  filtering  material.  In  the  warmer  months 
of  the  year,  such  filters  swarm  with  members  of  the  Psychodidffi  (small 
midges),  which,  though  appearing  to  breed  and  develop  in  the  filters,  may 
usually  be  seen  in  large  numbers  on  the  walls  of  housee  or  building  close 
to  or  on  the  works"  (page  230). 

ComparUon  of  Contact  Bedt  and  Trickling  Filters. — "The  amount  of 
sewage  which  can  be  purified  per  cubic  yard  of  contact  bed  or  of  percolating 
filter  varies,  within  practical  limits,  nearly  inversely  as  the  strength  of  the 
liquor  treated.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  size  of 
the  material  of  which  the  filter  is  composed  is,  in  each  case,  suitable  to 
the  character  of  the  liquor  treated,  and  that  the  material  ia  arranged  at  the 
proper  depth  to  secure  maximum  efficiency.  Taking  into  account  the 
gradual  loss  of  capacity  of  contact  beds,  a  cubic  yard  of  material  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  percolating  filter  will  generally  treat  about  twice  as  much 
tank  liquor  as  a  cubic  yard  of  material  in  a  contact  bed.  In  the  caA  of 
sewage  containing  substances  which  have  an  inhibitory  effect  upon  the 
activity  of  micro-organisms,  the  working  power  per  cubic  yard  of  filter  of 
either  type  may  be  more  nearly  equal.  This  point,  however,  is  not  clearly 
established. 

"Percolating  filters  are  better  adapted  to  variations  of  Sow  than  contact 
beds.  EffiuentB  from  percolating  filters  are  usually  much  better  aerated 
than  eShients  from  contact  beds,  and,  apart  from  suspended  solids,  are  of  a 
more  uniform  character.  On  emptying  a  contact  bed,  the  first  flush  is 
usually  much  more  impure  than  the  average  effluent  from  the  bed.     The 
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nsk  of  nuisance  from  smell  ia  greater  with  percolating  filten  than  with 
contact  beds"  (page  231). 

"  Tnalment  of  Sevtage  on  Land. — There  m  no  essential  distinction  between 
effluents  from  land  and  efflueots  from  artificially  constructed  filters.  Efflu* 
entfl  from  those  soils  which  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  purification 
of  sewage  contain  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  unoxidised  organic  matter 
and  are  usually  of  a  hisher  class  than  effluents  from  artificial  filters  as  at 
present  constructed  and  used.  Effluents  from  soils  which  are  not  well 
adapted  for  the  purification  of  sewage  may  often  be  very  impure"  (page 
231). 

In  addition  to  carrying  on  the  investigations  which  resulted  in  these 
general  conclusionB,  the  CommisBion  attempted  to  devise  Bome  ad- 
ministrative  syBtem  for  bringing  about  the  economical  and  efficient 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  those  responsible  for  the  prevention  of  river 
pollution.  The  greet  variety  of  local  canditions  to  be  met  led  the  Com- 
mission to  recommend  that  preliminary  jurisdiction  be  entrusted  to 
local  river  or  drainage  district  boards,  from  which  an  appeal  could  be 
made  to  a  central  authority,  acting  as  a  court  of  £nal  jurisdiction  in 
matters  of  river  pollution  and  possessing  various  powers  of  investigation 
and  scientific  research.  This  proposal  did  not  meet  with  the  same 
degree  of  approval  that  was  given  to  the  technical  features  of  the 
report. 

Dilution. — In  1887,  Hering  began  an  investigation  of  methods  of 
disposing  of  the  sewage  of  Chicago  which  resulted  in  his  planning  the 
famous  drainage  canal  that  carries  the  city's  sewt^,  diluted  with  a  lai^ 
volume  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan,  into  the  Illinois  River.  This 
recommendation  was  based  mainly  on  European  views  regarding  the 
capacity  of  flowing  water  to  receive  sewage  without  a  nuisance  being 
created.  The  sewage  and  industrial  wastes  of  the  city  bad  turned  the 
Chicago  River  into  an  open  sewer  of  a  very  offensive  character  at  times, 
and  the  proposal  to  reverse  the  direction  of  its  flow  and  Bend  all  this 
foul  matter  southward  through  the  state  aroused  considerable  opposition. 
This  canal  is  the  greatest  ejcample  of  works  for  disposal  by  dilution,  and 
it  is  questionable  if  it  would  have  been  practicable  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  entire  undertaking  lay  within  the  Illinois  boundary  line.  Even 
at  that,  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  backed  by  the  state  of  Missouri,  attempted 
to  close  the  canal  as  a  menace  to  the  health  of  its  people,  and  while  It 
lost  in  this  litigation,  the  decision  left  the  city  in  a  position  to  bring  suit 
again.  The  expert  testimony  given  in  this  action  was  a  thorough  review 
of  the  opinions  at  that  time  of  disposal  by  dilution,  and  was  so  important 
that  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  printed  an  abstract  of  it  in  "Water 
Supply  Paper  No.  194." 

About  the  time  the  condition  of  the  Chicago  River  became  serious, 
several  Massachusetts  streams  showed  signs  of  serious  pollution.     The 
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State  Board  of  Health  was  accordingly  directed  to  make  an  examination 
of  all  the  waters  of  ttie  state,  to  ascertain  if  they  were  suitable  for  sources 
of  domestic  water  supplies.  This  work  was  done  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  T.  M.  Drown,  Chemist  of  the  Board.  In  a  special  report  on  this 
investigation,  published  in  1890,  F.  P.  Steams,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Board,  discussed  the  nature  of  the  pollution  of  streams  and  of  their 
so-called  self-purification.  In  1897  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health 
made  an  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  streams  under  its  juris- 
diction, and  the  information  thus  obtained  was  analyzed  by  Allen 
Hazen  in  a  report  bearing  on  the  permissible  contamination  of  rivers. 
In  1902  a  second  investigation  was  made  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  its  Chief  Engineer,  X.  H.  Goodnough,  made  an 
estimate  of  the  dilution  shown  by  this  examination  to  be  necessary  to 
prevent  offensive  conditions.  In  1908  a  special  examination  of  the  Mer- 
rimack River  was  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  These  investi- 
gations are  the  basis  of  current  (1915)  American  opinions  regarding 
the  dilution  necessary  to  prevent  nuisance. 

The  effect  of  dilution  upon  sewage  has  been  studied  carefully  in  a 
number  of  American  cities  where  expensive  methods  of  treatment  have 
been  proposed.  The  case  of  Baltimore  was  peculiar,  because  it  was  felt 
that  the  existence  of  the  important  shellfish  industry  of  the  city  and 
neighboring  districts  warranted  the  adoption  of  every  method  of  treat- 
ment necessary  to  insure  beyond  reasonable  question  the  freedom  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  oysters  from  infection  by  sewage.  There  are  few  places 
where  the  industry  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  in  de- 
termining the  best  method  of  treatment,  for  the  removal  of  the  industry 
to  other  localities  will  usually  entail  less  expense  to  the  public  than  the 
construction  and  operation  of  works  for  treating  the  sewage  so  as  to 
avoid  any  real  danger  of  infection  of  the  shellfish.  In  New  York  very 
marked  differences  of  opinion  exist  regarding  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
proper  to  rely  ui>on  the  dilution  of  screened  and  settled  sewage  as  a 
means  of  disposal.  In  Boston  dilution  is  considered  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  all  that  is  necessary.  In  Providence  chemical  precipitation 
was  not  considered  an  adequate  protection  of  the  shellfish  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  and  in  consequence  disinfection  of  the  effluent  with  bleach- 
ing powder  has  been  introduced.  At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  State  Health 
Commissioner  authorized  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  Lake  Erie  after 
screening  and  sedimentation.  In  order  that  the  sewage  shall  not  cause 
an  offensive  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  water  receiving  it,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  discharge  it  through  a  number  of  small  orifices  rather 
than  one  large  one;  this  method  of  dispersion  has  not  yet  (1915)  been 
carried  out  on  any  large  sewerage  work.  The  only  treatment  needed 
before  discharge  in  many  cases  for  some  years  will  be  for  clarification. 
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occasionally  supplemented  by  disinfection. >  In  the  case  of  small  cities 
on  large  bodies  of  water,  the  necessity  for  any  other  treatment  than 
dilution  exists  at  present  in  very  few  cases.  These  statements  indicate 
the  authors'  high  opinion  of  the  importance  of  well-planned  dilution. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Europe  the  subject  of  dilution  was  viewed  for 
many  years  in  a  rather  narrow  way.  In  1864  the  Vienna  Water  Supply 
Commission  fixed  certain  standards  for  the  quality  of  drinking  water, 
and  the  interest  which  Banitarianstookin  the  work  of  the  Commission 
was  reflected  by  a  tendency  to  establish  standards  of  chemical  quality 
for  alt  waters.  Sir  Edward  Frankland  was  influential  in  bringing  about 
in  England  the  recommendation  by  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commission 
of  1868  of  minimum  standards  of  chemical  quality  for  trade  wastes 
discharged  into  rivers.  His  influential  position  in  the  scientific  world 
led  to  other  uses  of  standards  of  this  character  and  the  practice  still 
persists,  the  latest  conspicuous  instance  being  the  recommendation  in 
1912  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal  of  minimum  stand- 
ards for  the  effluents  of  sewage  treatment  works. 

The  GermanBearlyadoptedvariotisetandards,  butabandoned  them  as 
the  researches  of  von  Pettenkofer  and  others  showed  that  the  use  of  water 
for  diluting  sewage  and  its  use  as  a  source  of  drinking  water  presented 
wholly  different  problems,  not  properly  subject  to  a  single  standard. 
The  former  is  essentially  a  local  problem  in  every  case,  while  the  latter  is 
one  in  which  a  general  standard  of  quality  may  properly  be  used.  In 
the  former  the  object  of  the  engineer  is  to  require  the  expenditure  of 
only  enough  money  to  bring  sewage  into  a  condition  which  will  enable 
the  remaining  steps  in  its  cycle  of  change  to  take  place  in  the  river 
without  causing  offense.  In  other  words,  he  saves  money  for  the  city 
by  using  the  stream  as  a  part  of  the  facihties  for  treating  the  sewage. 
The  best  use  of  the  stream  will  depend  upon  its  size  and  character  and 
the  quantity  of  sewage  to  be  treated,  which  vary  with  every  problem. 
Water  for  potable  purposes  is  always  used  in  the  same  way,  however,  and 
standards  of  quality  are  as  useful  in  one  place  as  another  in  judging  the 
fitness  of  a  stream  to  be  used  as  a  source  of  water  supply.  The  subject 
of  standards  will  be  mentioned  later. 

Disinfection. — With  the  development  of  knowledge  of  the  transmission 
of  diseases  by  sewage  and  water,  the  disinfection  of  sewage  received  an 
iacreasing  amount  of  attention.  Diseases  of  the  intestinal  tract,  such 
as  cholera,  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery,  were  discovered  to  be  particu- 

'  "In  tbe  prnent  atatB  of  knowledge,  ood  eapecUlly  o[  bacteriology,  it  u  diffii?ult  to  ati- 
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Urly  liflblfi  to  occur  in  epidemicB  which  were  traceable  to  the  pollution 
of  water  euppliee  by  sewage  containing  the  germs  of  these  diseases. 
While  the  careful  filtration  of  infected  wat«r  was  found  to  render  it  safe 
in  Bome  instances,  aa  at  Altona,  Germany,  during  the  cholera  epidemic 
of  1892,  which  proved  so  fatal  at  the  neighboring  city  of  Hamburg, 
some  sanitary  authorities  claimed  that  there  were  conditions  which 
made  it  desirable  to  kHI  all  the  germs  of  diseases  ic  sewage  before 
it  was  discharged  into  sooie  waters.  This  was  true  not  only  of  waters 
from  which  domestic  supplies  were  drawn,  but  also  those  of  bathing 
places  and  those  utilized  in  the  shellfish  industry. 

For  such  disinfection  it  was  natural  to  turn  to  bleaching  powder, 
chloride  of  lime,  which  had  been  long  used  aa  a  disinfectant  and  many 
years  ago  to  reduce  the  odor  of  sewage,  and  also  to  sulphate  of  copper, 
which  had  proved  destructive  of  algteand  other  organisms  causing  offen- 
sive odors  or  tastes  in  water  supplies.  The  contamination  of  oysters  by 
sewage  was  particularly  feared  by  the  health  officers  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  New  England,  and  special  attention  was  given  to  the  treat- 
ment of  sew^e  turned  into  tidal  waters  containing  shellfish  layings. 
The  problem  was  one  of  bacterial  rather  than  chemic^  improvement, 
and  the  desbed  results  were  attained  in  many  cases  by  sedimentation 
and  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  sterilizing  agent.  In  other 
cases  more  elaborate  treatment  was  adopted,  but  usually  the  disinfec- 
tion was  used  as  a  supplement  to  the  treatment  needed  to  prepare  the 
sewage  for  its  dilution  in  an  inoffensive  manner  by  the  body  of  water 
receiving  it,'  rather  than  as  a  substitute  for  any  form  of  sedimentation 
or  filtration.  The  distinction  is  an  important  one,  because  there  are 
some  grounds  for  believing  that  carefully  managed  disinfection  without 
expensive  treatment  of  other  kinds  may  prove  in  some  cases  to  be  an 
economical  means  of  preventing  the  serious  contamination  of  water 
supplies. 

As  enperience  has  been  gained  with  sewage  disinfection,  it  has  un- 
fortunately become  evident  that  careful  management  of  the  apparatus 
is  not  likely  to  be  maintained  in  small  towns.  Unless  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  the  disinfection  will  be  properly  conducted,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  engineer  is  justified  in  placing  much  reliance  upon  it, 
however  economical  it  may  be  theoretically.  The  automatic  apparatus 
for  applying  the  solution  of  the  disinfectant  has  proved  liable  to  become 

^  "  1  hftTc  had  «xpfliiiDenti  fluried  out  with  a  cholera-lika  vibrio,  which,  mm  rogArda  r«aiBt< 
kocw,  ii  quit«  ooopmrable  to  the  eitreiddrHiiiitivecholsrii  vibrio.  ThtM  micro-orsuiiiin* 
■r«  fepBCiAUy  ■uibkbiv  fur  au^  exparimflatj,  beckiuA  they  pliDaphon»Dfl.  and  hacce  the 
eolonleq  may  b«  rwoily  reoosoiiAd  oa  pUt«  cultures.  They  cau,  however,  only  be  uaed  u  an 
indigctor  in  obh*  where  it  is  a  queation  of  dtatioying  cholera  vibriog,  or  other  equally  Hnu- 

Uiat  thmt  ralan-nganiamg  remalaed  active  (or  33  daya  in  a  lepUotank  and  only  osased  (ob* 
noosniiabk  after  Ihia  pariod."     Dunbar's  "Bswac*  Treatment,"  pace  232. 
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clogged,  and  must  be  inspected  frequently.  While  practical  Bterilisation 
is  poBsible  at  a  not  probibitive  coat,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  if 
sewage  escapes  undisinfected  through  storm  overflows,  or  if  the  storm 
nin-o9  from  streets,  often  very  impure  from  a  bacterial  viewpoint,  is 
dischu^ed  into  the  body  of  water  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  uncontami- 
nated,  the  object  of  disinfection  is  defeated.  The  Royal  Commission 
on  Sewage  Disposal  haa  called  special  attention  to  the  danger  of  a  false 
sense  of  security  being  spread  by  disinfecting  effluents. 

Sewage  Treatment  and  Water  Purificatioa. — It  was  inevitable  for  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  to  arise  concerning  the  treatment  of  sewage 
prior  to  itfi  discharge  into  bodies  of  water  from  which  municipal  supplies 
were  drawn.  Health  officers  naturally  insisted  that  the  sewage  should 
be  rendered  substantially  innocuous  before  itfi  discharge  into  such 
waters,  on  the  ground  that  any  less  thorough  treatment  would  endanger 
the  health  of  consumers  of  the  water.  Many  engineers  believed  that 
such  requirements  were  too  severe  in  most  cases,  because  thorough 
treatment  was  required  merely  to  reduce  bacteria,  this  treatment  was  ex- 
pensive and  took  no  advantage  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  dilution  on  the 
sewage,  the  water  was  liable  to  contamination  by  the  rain  water  running 
off  cultivated  lands  and  by  the  sewage  from  hamlets  and  isolated  farms, 
and  the  water  could  be  rendered  safe  for  drinking  purposes  by  relatively 
inexpensive  purification.  The  general  answer  made  to  this  was  that 
the  continuous  efficient  operation  of  water  purification  works  was 
rarely  attained  except  in  large  plants,  and  that  the  proper  procedure 
was  to  require  both  sewage  treatment  and  water  purification. 

The  tendency  in  all  these  discussions  has  been  to  base  broad  general 
arguments  on  rather  limited  data.  The  great  differences  In  local  con- 
ditions render  such  arguments  of  little  value  as  a  guidefor  the  poUcyany 
city  should  adopt.  At  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  instance,  the  object  of  the 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works  was  to  prevent  offensive  river 
conditions  within  the  city  Umits.  The  destruction  of  disease  germs  was 
unimportant.  The  sewage  treatment  works  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  were 
built  to  prevent  offensive  conditions  in  the  Blackstone  River  below  the 
city,  which  was  so  polluted  by  industrial  wastes  and  sewage  from  other 
communities  that  it  was  everywhere  unsuitable  for  domestic  water 
supply.  At  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  elaborate  treatment  works  have  been 
constructed  for  reasons  similar  to  those  that  governed  the  Columbus 
case.  Such  cases  are  different  from  those  arising  when  sewage  la  dis- 
charged into  a  stream  or  lake  from  which  drinking  water  is  obtained 
within  such  a  distance  from  the  sewer  outlet  that  its  contamination  is 
probable  without  careful  treatment  of  the  sewage  to  reduce  the  number 
of  bacteria  of  disease. 

The  subject  was  submitted  by  the  International  Joint  Commission 
on  the  Pollution  of  the  Boundary  Waters  to  a  number  of  engineers,  and 
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as  a  result  the  following  etstement  was  prepared  in  1914  by  Oeoi^  W. 
Fuller,  George  C.  Whipple,  Earle  B.  Phelps,  W.  S.*  Lea  and  T.  J. 
Lafreniere: 

"1.  Speaking  generally,  water  supplies  taken  from  streams  and  lakes 
which  receive  the  drainage  of  agricultural  and  grazing  lands,  rural  com- 
munitiea  and  luuewered  towns  are  unsafe  for  use  without  purification,  but 
are  safe  for  use  if  purified. 

"2.  Water  supplies  taken  front  streams  and  lakes  into  which  the  sewage 
of  cities  and  towns  is  directly  discharged  are  safe  for  uae  after  purification, 
provided  the  load  upon  the  purifying  mechanisni  ia  not  too  great  and  that 
a  sufficient  factor  of  safety  is  maintained,  and,  further,  provided  the  plant 
ia  properiy  operated. 

"3.  As,  in  general,  the  boundary  waters  in  their  natural  state  are  rela- 
tively clear  and  contain  but  little  organic  matter,  the  beat  index  of  pollu- 
tion now  available  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  water  purifica- 
tion plant  is  overloaded  is  the  number  of  fi.  coli  per  100  c.c.  of  water, 
expreesed  as  an  annual  average  and  determined  from  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  confirmatory  tests  regularly  made  throughout  the  year. 

"  4.  While  present  information  does  not  permit  a  definite  limit  of  safe 
loadii^  of  a  water  purification  plant  to  be  established,  it  ia  our  judgment 
that  this  hmit  is  exceeded  if  the  annual  average  number  of  B.  coli  in  the 
water  delivered  to  the  plant  is  higher  than  about  SOOperlOO  c.c,  or  if  in  0.1 
c.  c.  of  the  water  B.  coli  is  found  50  per  cent,  of  the  time.  With  such  a  limit 
the  number  of  B.  coli  would  be  less  than  the  figure  given  during  a  part  of 
the  year  and  would  be  exceeded  during  some  periods. 

"5.  In  waterways  where  some  pollution  is  inevitable  and  where  the  ratio 
of  the  volume  of  water  to  the  volume  of  sewage  is  so  large  that  no  local 
nuisance  can  result,  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  method  of  sewage  disposal 
by  dilution  represents  a  natural  resource  and  that  the  utihiation  of  thia 
resource  is  justifiable  for  economic  reasons,  provided  that  an  unreasonable 
burden  or  responsibihty  is  not  placed  upon  any  water  purification  plant 
and  that  no  menace  to  the  public  health  is  occasioned  thereby. 

"6.  While  realizing  that  in  certain  cases  the  discharge  of  crude  sewage 
into  the  boundary  waters  may  be  without  danger,  it  is  our  judgment  that 
effective  sanitary  administration  requires  the  adoption  of  the  general  policy 
that  no  untreated  sewage  from  cities  or  towns  shall  be  discharged  into 
tiie  boundary  waters. 

"7.  The  nature  of  the  sewage  treatment  required  should  vary  according 
to  the  local  conditions,  each  community  being  permitted  to  take  advantage 
of  its  situation  with  respect  to  local  conditions  and  its  remoteness  from  other 
communities  with  the  intent  that  the  cost  of  sewage  treatment  may  be 
kept  reasonably  low. 

"8.  In  general,  the  simplest  allowable  method  of  sewage  treatment,  such 
as  would  be  suitable  for  small  communities  remote  from  other  communities, 
afaould  be  the  removal  of  the  larger  suspended  soUds  by  screening  through 
a  H'in-  mesh  or  by  sedimentation. 

"9.  In  general,  no  more  elaborate  method  of  sewage  treatment  abould  be 
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requiied  than  the  removal  of  the  suspended  eolida  by  fine  screening  or  by 
eedinientation,  or  both,  followed  by  chemical  disinfection  or  steriliiation  of 
the  clarified  sewage.  Except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  smaller  streams  on 
the  boundary,  it  is  our  judgment  that  such  oxidiEing  proceaeea  aa  intermit- 
tent sand  filtration  and  treatment  by  sprinkling  filters,  contact  beds  and 
the  like  are  unnecessary,  inasmuch  aa  ample  dilution  in  ttie  lakes  and  large 
atreams  will  provide  sufficient  oxygen  for  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the 
organic  matter. 

"  10.  Disinfection  or  steriliiation  of  the  sewage  of  a  community  should  be 
required  wherever  there  is  danger  of  the  boundary  waters  being  so  polluted 
that  the  load  on  any  water  purification  plant  becomes  greater  than  the  limit 
above  mentioned. 

"  11.  It  is  our  opinion  that,  in  general,  protection  of  public  water  supplies 
is  more  economically  secured  by  water  purification  at  the  intake  than  by 
sewage  purification  at  the  sewer  outlet,  but  that  under  some  conditions  both 
water  purification  and  sewage  treatment  may  be  necessary." 

There  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  statement  in  paragraph 
2,  concerning  the  practicability  of  purifying  contaminated  wat«r,  and  the 
requirement  in  paragraph  6,  that  noscwageshoutd  bedischarged  without 
treatment  into  the  boundary  waters.  This  means,  in  effect,  that  a 
town  enjoying,  because  of  fortunate  position  and  local  conditions,  a 
natural  opportunity  to  dispose  of  its  sewage  with  minimum  expense, 
and  without  injury  to  other  towns,  must  nevertheless  adopt  some 
method  of  treatment,  in  order  that  "sanitary  administration"  may  be 
effective.  While  it  is  an  old  rule  in  law  that  the  public  welfare  of  many 
persons  warrants  an  injury  to  a  few,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  this 
doctrine  would  be  held  by  the  courts  to  apply  in  cases  where  the  gainer 
waa  merely  an  administrative  bureau. 

A  standard  of  purity  of  sewage  works  efSuents  was  recommended  in 
1612  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal,  which  devoted  its 
eighth  report  to  the  subject.     Its  conclusions  were  stated  as  follows: 

"The  law  should  be  altered  so  that  a  person  discharging  sewage  matt«r 
into  a  stream  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  offense  under  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876,  if  the  sewage  matter  is  discharged 
in  a  form  which  satiBfies  the  requirements  of  the  prescribed  standard. 

"The  standard  should  be  either  the  general  standard  or  a  special  standard 
which  will  be  higher  or  lower  than  the  general  standard  as  local  circumstances 
require  or  permit. 

"An  effluent  in  order  to  comply  with  the  general  standard  must  not  con- 
tain as  discharged  more  than  3  parts  per  100,000  of  suspended  matter,  and 
with  ite  suspended  matters  included  must  not  take  up  at  65°F.  (IS.S'C) 
more  than  2  parta  per  100,000  of  dissolved  oxygen  (in  5  days).  This  gen- 
eral standard  should  be  prescribed  either  by  statute  or  by  order  of  the 
Central  Authority,  and  should  be  subject  to  modifications  by  that  Authority 
after  an  interval  of  not  less  than  10  years. 
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"In  fixing  any  special  standard  the  dilution  afforded  hy  the  stream  is 
the  chief  factor  to  be  considered.  If  the  dilution  is  very  low  it  may  be  necee- 
mry  for  the  Central  Authority,  either  on  their  own  initiative  or  on  applica- 
tion by  the  Rivera  Board,  to  prescribe  a  specially  stringent  standard,  which 
should  also  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  10  years. 

"If  the  dilution  is  very  great  the  standard  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Central  Authority,  be  relaxed  or  suspended  altogether.  Our  experience 
leads  us  to  think  that,  as  a  general  rule,  if  the  dilution,  while  not  falling  below 
150  volumes,  does  not  exceed  300,  the  dissolved  oxygen  absorption  test  may 
be  omitted,  and  the  standard  for  suspended  solids  fixed  at  6  parts  per  100,000^ 
To  comply  with  this  test  no  treatment  boTond  chemical  precipitation  would 
ordinarily  be  needed.  If  the  dilution,  while  not  falling  below  300  volumes, 
does  not  exceed  fiOO,  the  standard  for  suspended  solids  may  be  further 
relaxed  to  15  parte  per  100,000.  For  this  purpose  tank  treatment  without 
chemicals  would  generally  suffice  if  the  tanks  were  properly  worked  and 
regularly  cleansed.  These  relaxed  standards  should  be  subject  to  revision 
at  periods  to  be  fixed  by  the  Central  Authority,  and  the  periods  should  be 
shorter  than  those  prescribed  for  the  general  or  for  the  more  stringent 
standards. 

"  With  a  dilution  of  over  500  volumes  all  tests  may  be  dispensed  with  and 
crude  sewage  discharged,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  to  the  provision  of 
screens  or  detritus  tanks  as  might  appear  necessaiy  to  the  Central 
Authority," 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  standard  pays  no  attention  to  the  bacterial 
nature  of  the  effluent,  and  it  is  expressly  exempted  from  application  to 
storm  water.  The  CommiBsion's  recommendation  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  storm  water  was  given  in  Volume  I,  page  34,  footnote.  Its 
views  regarding  the  bacterial  nature  of  the  effluent  were  stated  as  follows 
in  its  fifth  report: 

"We  are  satisfied  that  rivera  generally,  those  traversing  agricultural  as 
well  as  those  draining  manufacturing  or  urban  areas,  are  necessarily  exposed 
to  other  pollutions  besides  sewage,  and  it  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  any 
authority  taking  water  from  such  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  water  supply 
must  be  held  to  be  aware  of  the  risks  to  which  the  water  is  exposed,  and  that 
it  should  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  duty  of  that  authority,  systematically 
and  thoroughly,  to  purify  the  water  before  distributing  it  to  their  customers. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  drinking  waters,  we  find  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  mere  presence  of  oiganisms  of  a  noxious  character  in  a  river  con- 
stitutes a  danger  to  public  health  or  destroys  the  amenities  of  the  river. 
Generally  speaking,  therefore,  we  do  not  consider  that  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge,  we  should  be  justified  in  recommending  that  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  a  local  authority  to  treat  its  sewage  so  that  it  should  be  bacteriolog- 
ically  pure." 

A  oomber  of  the  leading  English  authorities  on  sewage  treatment, 
including  Watson  of  Birmingham,  Fowler  of  Manchester,  Hart  of  Leeds, 
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Garfield  of  Bradford  and  Mawbey  of  Leicester,  [n^pared  in  1913,  for 
the  AssociaUon  of  Municipal  Corporations,  an  adverse  discussion  of  the 
proposed  standards.  It  was  held  by  them  that  any  new  legislation 
should  be  deseed  to  conserve  or  improve  the  condition  of  the  streams 
and  not  to  compel  cities  to  produce  sewage  efiSuents  of  uniform  quality. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  no  two  cases  are  precisely  similar,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  instead  of  establishing  standards  it  would  be  better  to  give 
to  some  suitable  board,  possessing  technical  knowledge  and  power, 
authority  to  hear  and  settle  all  disputes  regarding  the  quaUty  of  sew^e 
efBuents  and  the  pollution  of  water.  Up  to  1915,  Parliament  had  not 
acted  on  the  subject. 

In  Germany,  where  bureau  control  is  developed  very  thoroughly,  a 
long  experience  with  various  arbitrary  regulations  concerning  the  treat- 
ment and  disposal  of  sewage  has  resulted  in  a  rect^nition  of  the  essen- 
tially local  character  of  such  work.  Dr.  Dunbar  summarizes  this 
opinion,  in  his  "Principles  of  Sewage  Treatment,"  as  follows: 

"The  question  of  sewage  disposal  is  intimately  bound  up  with  that  of 
spreading  epidemics  by  means  of  polluted  rivers.  The  danger  of  infection 
may,  however,  be  dealt  with  separately  from  the  problem  of  sewage  purifica- 
tion, and  eucK  a  treatment  of  the  subject  is  desirable,  because  the  problem 
is  oft«n  only  comphcated  by  the  introduction  of  questions  of  infection  in 
oases  where  the  possibility  of  infection  is  very  remote.  Each  case  will  have 
to  be  dealt  with  individually  according  to  whether  or  not  those  living  lower 
down  the  stream  are  dependent  upon  the  water  of  the  stream  for  drinking 
and  other  domestic  purposes,  and  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  oases  of 
epidemic  disease  can  only  be  decided  upon  after  due  consideration  of  all 
the  local  conditions"  (page  41). 

Sewage  Disposal  in  Germany. — There  were  comparatiTely  few 
rivers  in  Germany  which  were  seriously  polluted  until  recently,  and  the 
early  instances  of  marked  pollution  were  due  mainly  to  industrial  and 
mining  wastes.  Sewers  were  constructed  very  slowly  in  comparison 
with  the  laying  of  water  mains,  because  the  cost  of  the  latter  could  be 
covered  by  the  water  rates  while  the  sewerage  works  were  built  by  a 
general  city  tax,  and  the  German  cities  were  not  in  good  financial  condi- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  lost  century. 

Although  sewerage  construction  on  a  comprehensive,  well-considered 
plan  began  in  Germany  In  1842,  in  Hamburg,  it  was  18  years  before  the 
second  undertaking  of  this  nature  was  started.  This  was  at  Frankfort. 
Both  cities  engaged  W.  Lindley,  an  English  engineer,  to  design  the 
sewers  and  superintend  their  construction.  About  the  same  time 
sewerage  systems  were  begun  at  Stettin  under  Hobrecht,  who  later 
planned  the  radial  sewers  of  Berlin,  and  at  Danz^  under  E.  Wiebe. 
The  sewerage  of  Breslau  was  begun  in  1875,  of  Carlsruhe  in  1877  and  of 
Munich  in  1880.    In  many  cities,  of  which  Bremen  is  a  typical  example, 
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the  pail  aystoin  waB  used,  and  in  others  cesspools  were  employed.  In 
some  placea  where  the  latter  had  been  adopted,  an  extra  charge  was 
made  for  cleaning  cesspools  into  which  water-closets  discharged,  owing 
to  the  opinion  that  the  water  used  to  flush  them  reduced  the  fertilizii^ 
value  of  the  content*  of  the  ccBspoolB.  Even  after  sewers  had  been  built 
in  many  German  cities,  cesapools  remained  in  use  and  the  per  capita 
discharge  of  fecal  matter  through  the  aewers  was  very  small.'  The 
German  rivers  are  larger  than  those  of  England  and  the  discharge  into 
them  of  small  quantities  of  relatively  weak  sewage,  compared  with  that 
<A  English  cities,  did  not  have  the  same  offensive  tesulta  that  followed 
the  pollution  of  British  streams. 

Another  influence  in  fixing  the  character  of  German  sewage  treatment 
ia  the  division  of  authority  over  rivers.  The  imperial  authorities  are 
not  permitted  by  the  federal  constitution  and  civil  code  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  interstate  waters,  except  in  certain  features  relatii^ 
to  health.  The  early  local  regulations  were  based  largely  on  British 
opinions  of  that  period.  Irrigation  was  adopted  for  Brcslau  and  Berlin, 
where  the  land  was  unusually  favorable  for  treating  sewaf^,  and  chemical 
precipitation  was  employed  at  Frankfort,  Halle,  Essen,  Leipzig  and 
other  places.  The  effluents  from  some  treatment  plants  failed  to  meet 
the  official  requirements,  although  every  effort  was  made  to  produce  the 
required  results.  During  this  period  of  discussion  and  earnest  en- 
deavor to  comply  with  the  law,  it  became  apparent  that  these  effluents 
were  not  causing  any  nuisance  in  the  streams  into  which  they  were 
discharged.  When  this  fact  was  established  the  strict  regulations  were 
abandoned  and  each  disposal  problem  has  since  been  considered  in- 
dependently. The  problem  of  preventing  nuisance  has  been  divorced 
from  that  of  disinfecting  sewage.  Provision  must  be  made  for  disin- 
fectit^  all  sewage  liable  to  be  infected,  whether  it  be  from  a  single 
house  or  an  entire  city,  but  this  disinfection  is  carried  on  only  while 
there  is  danger  of  spreading  some  water-borne  disease  through  the 
medium  of  the  sewage. 

To  prevent  offensive  conditions  in  the  rivers  receiving  sewage,  the 
German  practice  after  the  relaxation  of  severe,  impracticable  require- 
ments was  at  first  toward  clarification  in  settling  basins.  Some  of  the  ex> 
periments  to  determine  the  best  shape  of  such  tanks,  notably  those  con- 
ducted about  1901-1902  by  Steuernagel  at  Cologne  and  Bock  and 
Schwartz  at  Hannover  furnished  information  of  much  value  to  en- 

>  Id  190T,  of  7IB  Oerrun  citie*  irith  populntioo*  aiDsedina  fiOOO,  193  (Z7  pn  ocot.)  had 
SODd  Hwcncs  lyiteau,  A3  (6  pec  eenX.)  hul  putial  BynWms.  IGl  (21  p«r  D«nt.)  bud  itorm- 
wmta  diaiu,  I3S  (IB  pur  cent.l  had  malt  or  less  complete  systems  id  view,  sad  174  (2S  per 
aent.)  hkd  no  s^tcm  built  or  prDponnl.  Id  1900.  of  643  Pcench  cities  with  more  thui 
WOO  iDb«biUnta,  820  (SO  p«  sent.)  hsd  no  Hwen  whstsTsr,  2ST  (40  per  cent.)  had  Btorm- 
■TMer  dniDS  onty.  aad  M  (10  per  ceDt.)  hiul  complete  Btorm-wster  dralDa  «nd  aeweracs 
■jratama.     Only  4  of  the  S6  dtiee  had  the  Mpsrate  lyatem.     {Sng.  Nev,  April  21,  IBIO.) 
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gineers.  Even  earlier  MOUer  and  Nahneen  introduced  (1885-1886)  at 
Halle  deep  circular  sedimentation  tanks,  which  were  adopted  by  Kuie- 
bQhier  at  Dortmund  in  1887.  The  inetallstion  at  the  latter  dty  be- 
came a  model  on  which  many  designs  have  been  based. 

The  construction  of  tanks  was  sometimes  difficult  on  account  of  lack 
of  space  or  bad  foundations,  and  about  the  same  time  several  engineers 
turned  their  attention  to  the  possibility  of  securing  the  desired  degree 
of  clarification  by  passing  the  sewage  through  fine  screens.  These  were 
found  to  furnish  promising  results,  and  a  number  of  radiciUly  different 
moving,  self-cleaning  types  were  developed.  Some  were  endless  belts 
of  wire  mesh,  others  were  racks  of  small  bare  jointed  tc^ether  to  form 
endless  link-belts,  others  were  fine  racksheld  by  arms  projecting  froms 
shaft  so  that  the  arrangement  was  like  that  of  a  paddle-wheel,  others 
were  drums  covered  with  wire  mesh,  and  others  were  perforated  disks 
revolvii^  about  an  axis  inclined  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  disk  was 
submerged  in  the  sewage.  The  actual  performance  of  each  of  these 
fine  screens  is  not  yet  well  established,  but  they  are  considered  to  meet 
the  requirements  as  a  rule  and  the  approval  they  have  received  in 
Germany  has  led  to  their  introduction  in  the  United  States.  The 
experience  gained  here  with  the  drum  type  has  not  been  particularly 
encouraging,  although  this  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  mechanical 
imperfections,  and  other  types  have  not  yet  (1915)  been  tried  su£Gciently 
to  furnish  enough  information  to  warrant  drawing  any  conclusions  as  to 
the  degree  to  which  they  may  be  regarded  as  substitutes  for  or  comple- 
ments to  settling  basins. 

No  mention  of  German  sewage  disposal  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  the  research  work  done  at  the  Hamburg  State  Hygienic 
Institute  under  the  direction  of  Dunbar,  and  to  that  carried  on  at  the 
Royal  Testing  Institute  for  Water  and  Sewage  at  Berlin,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  A.  Schmidtmann.  At  the  former,  the  scientific  basis 
of  sewage  treatment  has  received  much  study  and  the  results  have  been 
utilized  in  numerous  works  built  under  the  advice  of  the  director. 
Although  long  a  resident  of  Hamburg,  Dunbar  is  an  American  by  birth 
and  early  education;  his  "Principles  of  Sew^e  Treatment"  is  one  of  the 
leading  works  on  the  subject.  The  Berlin  Institute  was  established  in 
1901  to  collect  the  scientific  information  necessary  for  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  regarding  sewage  treatment  imposed  upon  local 
authorities.  These  duties  comprise  checking  the  spread  of  disease  by 
water-borne  organisms,  the  prevention  of  water  contamination  where 
health  isendai^red,  the  prevention  of  offensive  conditions  and  the  pro- 
tection of  useful  fishes.  The  Prussian  regulations  regard  each  case  as  a 
local  problem  and  the  Institute  furnishes  the  information,  when  it  is 
needed,  for  a  judgment  on  the  scientific  questions  involved. 
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Site  and  Cort  of  Treatment  Works.— The  Belection  of  the  best  method 
of  treatment  oC  the  sewage  of  a  community  dependa  not  only  on  the 
requirements  arising  from  the  condition  of  the  water  into  which  the 
effluent  will  be  discharged,  but  also  on  the  practicability  of  obtaining 
sites  for  the  works  proposed  by  alternative  plans  and  the  cost  of  con- 
Btructing  and  running  these  plants.  It  may  even  happen  in  a  large 
city  that  two  or  more  treatment  plants  wiU  be  better  than  one.  R.  W. 
Pratt  recommended  three  plants  for  Cleveland  in  1915,  for  example, 
although  their  coat  and  that  of  the  necessary  sewers  to  feed  them  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  original  plan  contemplating  one  outlet.  One 
plant  will  have  grit  chambers,  sedimentation  tanks  and  trickling  fil- 
ters; another  will  have  grit  chambers,  sedimentation  tanks  and  dis- 
infecting apparatus;  the  third  will  have  grit  chambers,  sedimentation 
tanks  of  small  capacity  and  disinfecting  apparatus.  By  this  plan  the 
sewage  will  be  in  a  fresh  condition  when  treated  and  it  is  expected 
that  both  the  cost  of  the  treatment  and  danger  of  odors  will  be 
reduced. 

In  all  such  problems,  dilution  as  a  means  of  treatment  and  disposal 
should  be  considered.  Thejointtrunksewers  serving  many  of  the  cities 
and  towns  about  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Newark,  N,  J.,  are  examples  of 
works  constructed  co-operatively,  which  relieve  inland  conamunities  of 
treatment  problems  that  would  be  quite  serious  in  some  cases.  At 
Los  Angeles,  after  an  unsuccessful  experience  with  sewage  irrigation, 
it  was  considered  best  to  construct  an  outfall  sewer,  12.4  miles  long, 
to  the  ocean. 

In  compiling  figures  for  judging  the  relative  merits  of  different 
methods  of  treatment,  the  cost  of  pumping  and  of  a  trunk  sewer  to  con- 
vey sewage  to  the  works  and  an  outfall  sewer  from  the  works  must  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  total  expense,  and  sometimes  these  items  are  a 
large  part  of  the  entire  amount.  Interest,  maintenance  and  sinking- 
fund  chaiges  on  such  structures  must  be  combined  with  the  fixed, 
operating  and  maintenance  charges  on  treatment  works  in  order  to 
reach  a  true  estimate  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  method  of  treatment. 

In  preparing  estimates  of  cost,  the  provision  of  land  for  extensions 
to  meet  future  requirements  must  receive  attention.  This  is  particularly 
important  where  the  treatment  includes  intermittent  filters  or  other 
structures  of  large  area  in  proportion  to  their  capacity,  and  where  it  is 
probable  that  the  d^p-ee  of  purification  effected  by  the  works  must  bo 
increased  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Overworking  treatment  plants  which 
it  is  impracticable  to  enlarge  usually  results  in  a  nuisance,  and  no  plans 
for  sewage  treatment  should  beadoptedwhichdonot  providefor  a  proper 
increase  of  capacity  during  the  period  for  which  the  works  are  designed. 
This  period  may  be  somewhere  between  25  and  40  years,  depending 
on  local  conditions.     For  example,  it  may  be  reasonably  certain  that 
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clarification  of  eewage  by  settling  and  sedimentation,  with  diBinfection 
of  the  efflueot,  will  be  a  satiafactory  treatment  for  25  years,  and  enough 
land  is  available  near  the  city  for  works  adequate  for  the  requirements 
during  that  period,  but  no  longer.  Such  a  plant  may  prove  more  eco- 
nomical than  the  construction  of  a  trunk  sewer  to  a  site  much  farther 
away  but  large  enough  for  works  of  several  times  the  utmost  capacity  of 
those  nearer  the  city.  It  is  true  that  the  works  close  at  hand  may  be  serv- 
iceable for  only  a  comparatively  short  period,  but  their  total  cost  6ut- 
ing  that  period  may  be  less  than  the  total  cost  during  the  same  period  of 
the  works  at  a  more  distant  site.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  closely 
the  future  requirements  of  a  city  for  more  than  35  or  40  years,  and  in 
such  a  period  of  time  sewage  treatment  may  progress  id  many  ways, 
so  that  it  is  unwise  to  plan  works  "for  all  time." 

Legal  Aspects  of  Sewage  Disposal. — The  pollution  of  water  has 
given  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  litigation.  In  the  case  of  unnavigable 
running  streams,  the  law  as  interpreted  in  most  states  is  based  on  the 
old  common-law  principles,  (a)  that  every  riparian  owner  is  entitled  to 
have  the  wat«rs  of  the  ne^hboring  stream  reach  his  property  in  their 
natural  condition  except  for  any  reasonable  use  of  them  by  upper 
riparian  owners,  and,  (6)  that  every  riparian  owner  is  entitled  to  make 
such  reasonable  use  of  the  water  flowing  past  his  property  as  he  sees 
fit.  In  the  semi-arid  regions'  the  legal  doctrine  of  prior  appropriation 
has  supplanted  that  of  reaw>nable  use,  jiut  stated,  and  litigation  regard- 
ing the  pollution  of  waters  in  those  regions  has  not  been  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive and  important  to  show  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  law  as  regards  river 
contamination  in  the  Eastern  States  will  be  changed  by  the  courts  of 
final  jurisdiction  of  the  states  where  the  common-law  view  of  water 
rights  does  not  prevail. 

The  two  water  rights  of  a  riparian  owner,  under  the  common  law, 
hinge  on  the  interpretation  of  what  is  meant  by  a  "reasonable"  use  of 
the  water.  For  many  years  the  courts  have  been  engaged  in  settling 
suits  involving  that  question,  and  today  it  is  established  in  many  states 
that  a  riparian  owner  can  freely  use  the  water  for  watering  stock,  house- 
hold purposes  and  irrigation  of  land,  provided  these  uses  make  no 
appreciable  reduction  in  the  volume  of  the  stream  and  result  in  no 
contamination  of  its  waters.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  what  might 
be  considered  reasonable  use  of  the  stream  for  fishing,  drainage  of  agri- 
cultural lands,  removal  of  sawmill  refuse  and  other  purposes  in  sparsely 
settled  regions  would  be  prejudicial  to  public  welfare  in  more  populous 
districts.  Hence  the  courts  have  adopted  no  rigid  rules  for  interpreting 
the  law,  but  have  decided  what  was  reasonable  upon  the  local  merits  of 
each  case. 

>  The  dDCtrloc  of  prior  spproprulion  Is  in  (nrrs  m  AriionH.  Idaho.  Montsaa,  NevadB, 
New  MeiioD.  North  lUkaU  uid  Wyaming,  ud  in  muy  other  iMlca  in  the  uid  diitrioU 
H  ia  putty  recofiiiied. 
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The  principles  of  the  common  Uv  are  also  applied  to  the  waters  of 
privately  owned,  natural  ponds.  If  there  are  several  owners,  each  has 
the  same  rights  as  the  others,  just  as  though  the  pond  were  a  stream  and 
the  owner  a  riparian  owner.  In  the  case  of  ponds  larger  than  10  acres, 
in  some  New  England  states,  there  is  a  complication  due  to  very  old 
statutes  setting  aside  such  ponds  as  public  property  for  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing. In  Massachusetts  every  citizen  has  right  of  access  to  such  ponds, 
except  when  prevented  by  subsequent  legislation,  over  any  private 
property  except  meadow  and  com  land.  Although  these  statutes 
were  repealed  long  ago,  they  were  in  force  long  enough  for  the  principle 
to  be  established  as  common  law  in  the  states  in  question.  The  public 
rights  to  some  of  these  "great  ponds"  have  been  given  away  by  legis- 
latures, but  there  are  others  in  which  all  citizens  still  haveequal  rights. 
But  if  sewage  is  turned  into  such  a  pond  to  the  injury  of  the  citizens 
usii^  the  water  for  any  legal  purpose,  none  of  them  has  any  means  of 
recovering  damages  for  this  infringement  of  his  rights,  such  as  he  pos- 
Buaea  in  the  cases  previously  mentioned,  but  only  the  state  has  any 
remedy.  This  is  because  such  conditions  are  governed  by  the  principle 
that  no  private  citizen  has  any  remedy  for  a  public  nuisance.  The 
pollution  can  be  stopped,  under  the  common  law,  only  by  indictment, 
although  private  parties  have  a  different  remedy  baaed  on  equity  and 
not  on  law.  (Chaa.  F.  Choate,  Jr.,  Jour,  Assn.  Eng,  Socs.,  1908,  vol. 
xl,  page  60.) 

The  invasion  ot  public  and  private  rights  in  ponds  and  non-navigable 
streams  by  tumii^  the  contents  of  sewerage  systems  into  them  is  not 
due  to  the  collection  of  storm  water  in  drains  and  sewers  and  ite  dis- 
charge into  the  natural  drainage  courses  of  the  catchment  area.  Storm 
water,  no  matter  how  much  increased  in  volume  by  a  reduction  in  the 
extent  of  permeable  ground  and  changed  in  character  by  the  inclusion 
of  street  refuse,  is  legitimately  discharged  into  the  streams  naturally 
carrying  away  the  run-off  of  the  valley. 

The  case  is  different  with  sewage,  but  it  is  necessary  even  here  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  two  possible  views  of  the  nature  of  damages 
due  to  sewage  pollution.  In  the  first,  or  legal,  aspect  of  the  conditions, 
the  city  is  theagentof  the  state,  acting  under  legislative  authority  given 
in  a  charter  or  special  act.  As  such  an  agent  of  the  state,  it  has  been 
held  io  Massachusette  to  be  without  liability  in  damages  to  a  lower 
riparian  owner  because  of  its  discharge  of  sewage  into  a  stream.  In 
the  second,  or  equity,  aspect  of  the  conditions,  the  owner  would  not  ask 
damages  but  would  endeavor  to  prove,  as  has  been  done  in  Connecticut 
that  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  was  a  continuing  injury  to  his  property 
unwarranted  by  any  statute.  If  this  contention  were  upheld  the  court 
would  js^bably  grant  an  injunction  preventing  the  continuance  of  the 
pollution.    The  distinction  between  the  legal  and  equity  remedies  for 
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stream  pollution  is  fundamental.  It  is  quito  generally  regarded  that 
where  manifest  pollution  of  a  stream  has  not  occurred  for  more  than 
20  years'  or  is  not  authorized  by  statute,  it  can  be  stopped  by  equity 
proceedings,  but  the  outcome  of  suite  for  damages  under  the  common 
law  is  more  uncertain.  It  maJces  little  difference  whether  the  pollution 
of  the  stream  is  due  to  domestic  sewage  or  industrial  wastes,  so  long  aa 
it  infringes  upon  the  rights  of  a  riparian  owner  to  the  reasonable  use  of 
the  water  in  its  natural  condition.  Only  statutes  and  prescriptive  rights 
acquired  by  20  years'  usage  can  give  authority  to  pollute  wat«r. 

The  pollution  of  tidal  waters  is  different  legally,  and  has  not  been 
placed  on  an  even  moderately  satisfactory  basis.  This  is  because  owner- 
ship of  land  on  tidal  water  does  not  confer  any  right  upon  the  owner  to 
have  the  ocean  broi^ht  to  hia  property  without  contamination.  In 
some  states  private  ownership  extends  to  the  low-water  contour  and  in 
others  only  to  the  high-water  contour.  Land  below  these  contours 
limiting  private  ownership  and  the  tidal  waters  themselves  are  public 
property.  The  discharge  of  sewage  into  these  tidal  waters  may  or  may 
not  he  a  nuisance  or  menace  to  health.  Apparently  no  owner  of  water- 
front property  can  have  a  private  action  for  damage  in  such  a  case  unless 
his  land  has  been  actually  damaged,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  any 
pollution  which  reaches  the  condition  of  a  public  nuisance  can  bestopped. 

In  the  case  of  danger  to  public  health,  the  common  law,  which  is 
concerned  with  property  rights,  is  best  supplemented  by  statutes  as 
the  extent  to  which  the  former  will  apply  to  infractions  of  sanitary 
principles  is  uncertain.  The  statutes  may  either  be  passed  directly 
by  a  legislature,  or  the  latter  may  clothe  a  commission  with  powers 
to  make  regulations  which  become,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  same 
as  statutes. 

The  legal  aspect  of  water  contamination  is  discussed  in  the  "  Pollution 
of  Inland  Waters,"  by  Edwin  B.  Goodell  (Wafer  Supply  Paper  152, 
U.  3.  Geot.  Survey,  1905)  where  special  attention  is  given  to  statutory 
laws  on  the  subject.  His  conclusions  regarding  the  rights  and  duties 
of  municipal  corporations  are  substantially  as  follows: 

Considered  as  corporations,  municipalities  have  only  such  rif^ts  and 
powers  as  are  conferred  on  them  by  statute,  either  expressly  or  by  neces- 
sary implication.  When,  under  due  authority,  they  become  the  owners 
of  lakes,  reser\'oirs  and  natural  streams,  they  have  the  same  rights  to 
pure  water,  and  are  charged  with  the  same  duties,  as  other  riparian 
proprietors.  If  authorized  to  construct  systems  of  sewers  draining 
into  streams,  such  authority  does  not  exempt  them,  except  in  Indiana, 
from  the  duty  not  to  pollute  the  stream  to  the  damage  of  lower  proprie- 
tors.   The  common-law  water  rights  of  property  owners  cannot  be  taken 

I  Even  prencriptivE  tiihu  arp  not  nwogniied  in  aome  Btat™.  lis  ronnirtirut,  to  >»nctioIi 
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from  them  for  public  use  except  upon  payment  of  an  amount  determined 
by  condemnation  proceedings  authorized  by  statute.  Until  municipal 
corporations  have  acquired  by  such  proceedii^  the  rights  of  all  lower 
proprietors  and  paid  for  them,  they  are  required  in  all  cases  to  refrain 
from  the  pollution  of  streams,  to  the  same  extent  as  private  owners. 

A  list  of  opinions  by  courts  of  final  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving 
sewage  disposal  would  be  too  loi^  for  publication  here,  but  as  engineers 
are  occasionally  asked  to  furnish  references  to  such  opinions  the  following 
cases  are  cited: 

Edmondfion  v.  City  of  Moberly,  Mo.,  11  S.  W.  R«p.  909;  Seifert  v.  City 
of  Brooklyn,  4  N.  E.  Rep.  321;  Morao  v.  City  of  Worcester,  2  N.  E.  Rep. 
6M;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Baptist  Church,  2  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  719;  Joplm  Consoli- 
dated Mining  Co.  v.  City  of  Joplin,  27  S.  W.  Rep.  408;  Locks  and  Canals  P. 
City  of  Lowell,  7  Gray,  Mass.,  223;  Haskell  o.  City  ot  New  Bedford,  108 
Mass.  208;  Vale  Mills  v.  City  of  Nashua,  03  N.  H.  130;  Chapman  v.  City  of 
Rochester,  18  N.  E.  88;  Peterson  e.  City  of  SanU  Rosa,  51  Pac.  Rep,  557; 
People  i>.  City  ot  San  Luis  Obispo,  48  Pac.  723;  Good  v.  City  of  Altoona, 
29  Atl.  Rep.  741;  Missouri  v.  Illinois  and  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  21 
Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  331;  Piatt  Bros.  &  Co.  v.  City  of  Waterbury,  45  Atl.  Rep. 
164;  Nolan  b.  New  BriUin,  38  Atl.  Rep.  707;  Pumpelly  v.  Green  Bay  Co., 
80  U.  S.  177;  Carmichael  v.  City  of  Texarkana,  94  Fed.  Rep.  Ml ;  Parker 
V.  Am.  Woolen  Co.,  81  N.  E.  Rep.  408,  215  Mass.  176.  The  Indiana  deci- 
sions differ  from  those  quoted  and  have  been  found  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  each  other  (Markwardt  v.  City  of  Guthrie,  00  Pac.  Rep.  20) ;  typical 
cases  are  City  of  Valparaiso  ir.  Hagen,  54  N.  E.  Rep.  1002;  City  of  Valpa- 
niso  V.  Moffit,  39  M.  E.  Rep.  909;  City  of  Richmond,  v.  Test,  48  N.  E. 
Rep.  610. 
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CHAPTER  II 
HEANIHG  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSES 

Tlie  ch&racter  of  sewages,  of  effluents  from  sewage  treatment  works 
and  of  natural  waters  is  determined  by  chemical,  bacterial,  and  micro- 
scopic analyses  and  tests,  although  one  of  experience  can  learn  much 
by  mere  observation  of  the  physical  qualities  of  the  liquids. 

Chemical  analysis  gives  directly  such  information  as  the  actual 
content  in  sewi^e  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phc^phorous  compounds, 
which  have  a  definite  monetary  value  in  the  market  and  from  which  the 
theoretical  fertilizing  value  may  be  computed.  Other  information 
furnished  is  of  asaistance  in  a  relative  or  comparative  way,  enabling  the 
chemist  to  form  certain  opinions  through  a  comparison  of  the  results  of 
one  analysis  with  those  of  many  others.  An  illustration  is  furnished  by  a 
river  water,  found  on  analysis  to  contain  certain  ii^redients,  in  quanti- 
ties much  larger  than  are  found  in  other  similar,  neighboring  waters, 
thus  proving  sewage  pollution.  Chemical  analysis  also  furnishes  data 
from  which  an  opinion  may  sometimes  be  formed  as  to  what  chaises 
will  take  place  in  water  or  sewage  under  natural  or  artificial  conditions. 
As  an  illustration  certain  analyses  and  teste  enable  the  chemist  to 
predict  whether  a  water  will  change  so  as  to  produce  offensive  odors 
under  the  conditions  to  which  it  will  probably  be  subjected. 

Many  sanitary  investigations  as  well  as  the  successful  operation  of 
sewage  treatment  plante.  and  sometimis  the  intelligent  control  of 
dilution  projects,  require  chemical  analyses.  For  the  benefit  of  et^neers, 
lawyers  and  others  who  lack  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  adequate  to  a  full 
understanding  of  the  resulte  of  these  analyses,  an  effortismadeinthis 
chapter  to  explain  the  general  method  of  analysis,  the  meaning  of  the 
technical  terms  used  and  the  interpretation  of  the  results  obtained. 

Importance  of  Proper  Sampling. — If  the  interpretation  of  the  results 
of  an  analysis  is  to  be  accurate  it  is  of  first  importance  that  the  sample 
analyzed  be  representative  of  the  waters  from  which  it  is  taken.  Sewags. 
varies  greatly  in  quality  from  hour  to  hour,  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
season  to  season.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  in  making  a  study  of  the 
character  of  a  sewage  to  analyze  a.  sufficient  number  of  samples.  To 
determine  the  general  character  of  a  sewage  for  an  entire  day  it  is  best 
to  take  samples  every  half  hour  throughout  the  24  hours  and  combine 
them  in  one  sample  to  be  analysed.  The  quantity  of  sewage  also  varies 
greatly  from  hour  to  hour,  as  explained  in  Chapter  V,  Volume  I,  and  it 
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is,  therefore,  necessary,  if  the  composite  samt^e  is  to  be  strictly  repre- 
sentative, to  make  the  individual  samples  proportionate  in  quantity  to 
the  volume  of  sewage  flowing  at  the  time  of  sampling. 

Most  sew^e  contains  large  quantities  of  floating  or  suspended 
matter,  some  of  which  is  quite  coarse.  In  order  that  the  composite 
sample  may  be  as  nearly  as  possible  representative  of  all  of  the  different 
matters  in  the  sewage  it  is  desirable  that  the  samples  taken  should  be 
relatively  lai^e.  For  sampling  purposes,  it  ia  often  well  to  take  1  quart 
or  more  every  half  hour,  pourii^  it  into  a  clean  tub  or  barrel;  and  to  mix 
the  contents  of  the  barrel  thoroughly  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  take 
from  2  to  4  quarts  of  the  composite  for  analysis.  Precautions  have  to  be 
taken  in  the  laboratory  also  to  be  sure  that  the  small  samples  taken 
for  teste  are  fairly  representative  of  the  large  sample  sent  in. 

Preservation  of  Samples. — Waters  undergo  physical,  chemical  and 
biolt^cal  changes  when  allowed  to  stand.  It  is,  therefore  important 
that  the  analysis  be  made  aa  soon  as  possible  after  the  sampleis  collected. 
Sew^e  decomposes  very  rapidly  on  standing  for  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  time  at  room  temperature.  The  time  which  may  be 
allowed  to  elapse  between  sampling  and  analysis  depends  largely  upon 
the  degree  of  pollution  of  the  sample  under  examination.  Fairly  pure 
ground  and  surface  waters  may  safely  be  allowed  to  stand  2  or  3  days 
before  the  chemical  analysis  is  made.  Polluted  waters  should  ordinarily 
be  analyzed  within  12  hours,  and  raw  sewE^es  and  sewage  effluents 
preferably  within  6  hours.  Certain  determinations,  such  as  that  for 
dissolved  oxygen,  should  be  made  on  the  spot. 

The  rate  of  decomposition  of  sewage  and  polluted  waters  may  be 
lessened  materially  by  keepii^  the  samples  at  a  low  temperature,  aa 
in  an  ice  box.  Even  at  this  temperature,  however,  changes  will  take 
place.  If  the  samples  are  to  be  shipped  to  a  distant  laboratory  or  if  it 
is  desired  to  make  a  weekly  composite,  the  samples  must  be  steriliied 
by  the  addition  of  chloroform,  formaldehyde,  mercuric  chloride  or  some 
other  germicide.  Certain  sterilizing  agents  interfere  with  certain 
analytical  determinations,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  found  desirable  to 
sterilize  two  different  portions  of  the  sample,  each  with  a  different 
germicide.  At  Worcester,  for  example  one  set  of  samples  is  sterilized 
with  formaldehyde  and  another  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  amount  of  the  sterilizing  agent  required  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  sample.  For  strong  sewage  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
the  equivalent  of  1  to  2  c.c.  of  the  concentrat«d  chemical  solution  to  each 
500  c.c.  of  the  sample,  while  for  good  sewage  effluents  and  polluted  waters 
one-half  this  amount  of  sterilizer  may  be  ample. 

Methods  of  AnalyaiB. — A  committee  of  the  Laboratory  Section  <rf 
the  American  Public  Health  Association  has  given  much  study  to  the 
subject  of  proper  methods  of  examination  ctf  wat«r  and  sewage.    The 
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methods  adopted  as  a  result  of  these  investigations  are  published  in 
"  Standard  Methods  of  Water  Analysis,"  of  which  book  a  second  edition 
was  published  1912,  and  may  be  procured  at  the  Association's  office, 
756  Boylston  Street,  Boaton.  In  view  of  the  critical  study  and  final 
endorsement  given  to  the  methods  outlined  in  this  volume,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  they  be  followed  generally  by  chemists,  until  superseded 
by  better  or  more  reliable  ones  in  order  that  the  results  from  different 
laboratories  may  be  as  nearly  comparable  as  possible. 

Ezpressicai  of  Results  of  Analyses. — In  the  United  States  the  results 
of  chemical  analysis  are  usually  expressed  in  parts  per  1,000,000,  which 
as  ordinarily  reported  are  equivalent  to  milligrams  per  liter.  Formerly, 
and  generally  in  Great  Britain,  such  results  were  expressed  in  grains 
per  gallon  or  in  parts  per  100,000,  and  these  methods  of  notation  are  still 
in  use  at  some  laboratories.  Table  1  will  be  found  convenient  for 
converting  results  expressed  in  one  way  into  those  expressed  in  another. 

Table  I. — Relations  Existing  between  Gbains  pbs  Gallon,  Pasts 
PER  100,000,  AKD  Parts  per  1,000,000. 

(From  "StAndard  Methoda  of  WnWr  AmaysiJ^  1B13,  p.  14) 


?.1,-sr 

col. 

Put. 

i.oJoTooc 

1  grain  per  U.  S.  gallon 

1  grain  per  Imperial  gallon 

1.000 
0.835 
0.585 

1.20 
1.00 
0-70 
0.07 

1.71 
1.43 
1.00 
0.10 

17.1 
14.3 
10.0 
10 

Farts  per  1,000,000,  strictly  speaking,  mean  the  weight  of  the  specified 
substance  present  in  1,000,000  parts  by  we^ht  of  the  water  or  sewage 
examined.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  however,  the  weights  of  the  sub- 
stances found  are  so  small,  relatively,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquid  is  neglected  or,  more  accurately,  is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
pure  water,  unity,  and  a  measured  volume  of  the  liquid  is  used  for 
analysis. 

As  indicating  the  efficiency  of  a  treatment  plant,  it  is  oft«n  the 
practice  to  record  the  "percentage  removed"  of  various  constituents. 
This  term  may  be  accurately  applied  in  the  case  of  certain  ingredients, 
as  suspended  matter  like  silt;  if  I  part  is  removed  from  1,000,000  parts 
of  sewage  and  3  parts  remain,  it  is  correct  to  state  that  25  per  cent,  of 
thisBuspended  matter  has  been  removed.  If,  however,  instead  of  actual 
removal  a  substance  has  been  merely  altered  in  character,  it  may  not  be 
strictly  accurate  to  refer  to  the  changed  condition  in  terms  of  "percent- 
age removed."  In  order  to  avoid  a  misunderstanding  it  is  preferable 
to  use  the  term  "percentage  reduced." 
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Id  comparing  the  perceatage  reduction  in  the  various  constitueDte 
as  determined  at  difFereat  treatment  plants,  it  is  important  to  take  into 
Gonaideraiion  the  character  of  the  raw  sewage  and  of  the  effluent.  If 
a  strong  sewage  is  beit^  treated,  a  relatively  high  percentage  reduction 
in  certain  matters  may  be  shown  while  at  the  same  time  the  character 
of  the  effluent  is  inferior. 

General  Characteristics  of  Sewage. — In  an  article  on  "The  Inter- 
l»«tation  of  a  Sewage  Analysis"  by  Prof.  Earle  B.  Phelps  {Technoioffg 
Quarterly,  vol.  xviii),  it  is  si^gested  that  sewage  possesses  three  general 
characteristics:  the  physical  property  of  "concentration,"  the  chemical 
property  of  "composition,"  and  the  biological  property  which  he  terms 
"condition." 

Concentration  is  the  term  commonly  used  to  designate  the  proportion 
of  sewage  matter  to  water  in  a  given  sewage,  a  strong  or  concentrated 
sewage  containing  a  large  proportion  and  a  weak  or  dilute  sewage  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  sewage  matter.  A  strong  sewage  may  be 
made  weak  or  dilute  by  adding  to  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wat^r. 
Id  such  a  case  the  relative  proportions  of  the  several  ingredients  remain 
unchanged.  A  sewage  may  be  strong  on  account  of  certain  substances 
only.  For  example,  the  sewage  from  a  city  of  20,000  persons,  which 
was  normally  weak  or  dilute,  might  be  rendered  strong  by  the  admission 
of  liquid  wastes  from  industrial  establishments.  In  this  case  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  several  ingredients  in  the  original  sewage  would 
probably  be  altered. 

The  composition  of  sewage  refers  more  particularly  to  the  relation 
between  the  different  ingredients  in  it  rather  than  to  the  degree  of 
concentration.  Thus  a  sewage  containing  tannery  wastes  may  be  high 
in  fatty  matters,  while  the  sewage  from  a  city  containing  iron  works 
may  contain  large  quantities  of  iron  sulphate  and  free  sulphuric  'acid. 

The  condition  of  the  sewage  is  governed  by  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  it.  Sewage  winch  has  traveled  but  a  short  distance  ia 
a  aewer  is  frequently  alluded  to  as  being  "fresh/'  while  that  which  has 
become  putrid  is  referred  to  as  "septic,"  terms  discussed  in  more  detail 
in  the  next  chapter  under  "Prc^ess  of  Decomposition  with  Diminu- 
tion of  Oxygen."  No  new  ingredients  have  been  added  to  the  sewage, 
but  a  changed  condition  has  been  brought  about  which  reautte,  of 
course,  in  a  change  in  composition.  Such  changes  are  due  largely  to 
biological  action  which  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter. 

Mineral  and  Organic  Matter.— In  a  special  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health  for  1890  entitled  "Examination  of  Water  Sup- 
]iiea,"  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  M,  Drown,  then  chemist  of  the  Board,  gave 
the  following  description  of  the  two  main  classes  of  substances,  mineral 
and  organic  matter,  in  natural  waters,  which  applies  also  to  the  matters 
found  in  sewage: 
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"  In  the  examination  of  water  we  classify  the  substances  found  in  it  into 
mineral  and  organic.  The  difrtinction  is  not  altogether  a  permanent  one, 
tor  the  mineral  and  organic  are  dependent  on  one  another  and,  in  part  at 
leaat,  pass  into  one  another.  From  a  sanitary  standpoint  our  interest 
centera  itself  mainly  in  the  organic  matter.  This  we  find,  first,  as  living 
organisms,  vegetable  and  animal,  which  either  float  in  the  water  or  have  the 
power  to  move  about  in  it;  second,  the  products  of  organic  life,  auch  as  al- 
bumen, urea,  tissue,  etc.,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  the  water  or  suspended 
in  it  and  third,  products  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter.  .... 
The  ordinary  processes  of  analysis  suffice  for  the  accurate  determination 
of  ail  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  water,  but  the  determination  of  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  organic  matter  contained  in  water  is  not 
generally  practicable,  so  that  indirect  methods  must  be  resorted  to  to 
indicate  its  presence  and  condition.  This  difficulty  is  in  part  due  to  the 
very  small  quantity  of  organic  matter  usually  present  in  natural  waters 
and  also  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  decomposes  and  loses  its  original 
character"  (page  533). 

The  mineral,  or  inorganic,  matter  of  Bewage  is  usually  of  much  lees 
consequence  than  the  organic  matter.  The  fertilizing  qualities,  however, 
are  due  to  the  former  class  of  substances,  such  as  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphates,  although  these  are  combined  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
with  other  elements  in  organic  compounds.  Sand,  gravel  and  other 
mineral  matters  washed  by  storm  water  into  sewers,  and  thence  into 
ponds,  rivers  or  harbors,  may  form  deposits  tending  to  obstruct 
navigation.  Lime  and  certain  other  chemical  substances  from  industrial 
wastes  are  inimical  to  fish,  and  acid  iron  liquors  from  galvanising  plants 
may  cause  the  water  into  which  sewage  containing  them  is  turned  to 
become  discolored  and  unsuitable  for  many  industrial  purposes.  These 
conditions  on  the  whole  are  exceptional.  The  chief  dangers  and  troubles 
caused  by  sewage  are  due  to  its  organic  content. 

14'riiig  OrganlBms  or  Bacteria. — Organic  matter  in  sewage  is  composed 
largely  of  inanimate  substance,  but  a  portion  is  in  the  form  of  living 
organisms  which  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds:  those  capable  of  causing 
disorder  and  disease  in  the  human  system,  and  those  upon  which  many 
of  the  processes  of  purification  depend  for  the  transformation  of  the 
objectionable  organic  substances  into  those  of  comparatively  stable  and 
inoffensive  character.  The  latter  may  be  properly  termed  "friendly" 
organisms,  the  former  "unfriendly."  Those  thus  classed  as  un- 
friendly apparently  never  become  friendly.  On  the  other  hand,  thoee 
which  are  classed  as  friendly  may  escape  proper  natural  or  artificial 
control  and  become  decidedly  unfriendly  and  cause  a  vast  amount  of 
trouble.  The  relation  of  living  organisms  or  bacteria  to  the  problem  of 
sewage  disposal  is  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 

Changes  Taking  Place  in  Sewage  Matter. — Oi^anic  matter  is  made 
up  of  complex  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitri^n,  sulphur 
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and  other  elementary  subatances.  It  is  more  or  leea  readily  broken  up 
into  other  and  usually  simpler  compounds,  by  chemical  and  bio- 
logical action.  Methods  of  chemical  analysis  are  largely  dependent 
upon  such  chemical  action,  while  some  sewage  treatment  processes  are 
believed  to  be  dependent  to  a  lai^  extent  upon  biol<^cal  action. 
The  latter,  under  conditions  in  which  oxygen  is  absent,  will  cause 
changes  in  the  organic  matter  involving  the  production  of  offensive 
odors,  this  process  being  known  as  "putrefaction,"  while  under  con- 
ditions of  ample  oxygen  supply  the  resulting  products  will  be  either 
mineral  or  stable  oi^anic  matter,  this  process  being  known  as  "oxi- 
dation." Both  of  these  classes  of  matter,  mineral  and  stable  organic, 
are  free  from  offensive  odors  and  will  not,  under  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  nature,  undergo  changes  resultii^;  in  the  production  of  such  odors. 
The  problem  of  sewage  treatment  is  primarily  one  of  devising  means  and 
methods  of  utUising  these  forces  most  effectively  and  economically  in 
order  to  convert  speedily  the  putrescible  oiganic  matter  into  mineral  or 
stable  organic  matter  without  creating  offensive  conditions. 

Organic  matter  possesses  the  interesting  capability  of  passing  from 
one  condition  through  others  in  a  cycle  back  to  its  original  condition, 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be  called  the  "cycle  of  life  and 
death."  In  its  living  form  it  has  organized  structure,  and  it  may  or 
may  not  have  the  power  of  locomotion.  Upon  ite  death  it  is  re- 
solved, through  the  agency  of  living  organisms,  into  simpler  compounds, 
some  of  which  are  organic  and  some  inorganic  or  mineral  in  nature. 
Some  of  these  in  turn  serve  as  food  for  the  living  oi^aniBma,  which  use 
them  for  buildii^  up  their  structures,  thus  ^ain  incorporating  them 
into  the  living  body.  This  cycle  is  the  foundation  upon  which  many 
methods  of  sewage  treatment  are  based. 

Indestnictlbili^  of  Matter. — ^At  the  outset  the  student  of  sewage 
disposal  problems  should  understand  that  matter  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  any  method  of  treatment.  Substances  may  be  changed  in  physical 
form,  as  sugar  and  salt  are  chained  by  solution  in  water,  or  they  may  be 
converted  into  several  substances  having  entirely  different  properties 
and  chemical  composition,  or  they  may  be  changed  from  solid  form  into 
gases;  but  whatever  the  changes  may  be  there  will  be  no  loss  of  matter, 
and  the  aggregate  weights  of  the  parts  into  which  a  substance  Is  divided 
will  be  equal  to  its  original  weight.  Therefore,  it  follows  that  the 
objectionable  characteristics  of  sewage  must  be  overcome  by  removing 
the  matter  causii^  them  and  disposing  of  it  apart  from  the  sewage;  by 
transforming  it  into  unobjectionable  matter;  or  by  killing  directly  or 
indirectly  the  objectionable  Hving  organisms.  Frequently  all  three 
methods  are  utilized  in  a  single  treatment  plant. 

Solids  or  Residue  on  Evaporation. — It  is  sometimes  helpful  to  know 
how  much  total  impurity,  mineral  and  organic,  water  or  sewage  contains. 
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This  is  determined  by  evaporating  &  fair  sample  of  known  volume  to 
dryness  and  drying  at  subetantially  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
this  temperature  being  selected  with  a  view  to  driving  off  all  moisture 
and  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  escape,  volatilisation,  or  conversion 
of  substances  which  would  be  driven  off  at  higher  temperatures.  Even 
under  these  conditions,  all  gases  and  small  quantities  of  very  volatile 
substances  do  escape  and,  therefore,  are  not  recorded  as  formii^  a  part 
of  the  contents  of  the  sample.  The  error  thus  introduced  is  usually 
slight.  The  residue  remaining  after  the  water  ia  evaporated  is  weighed 
and  the  results  are  reported  in  terras  of  parts  per  1,000,000,  from  which 
can  be  computed  the  pounds  of  soUd  matter  in  1,000,000  gal.  of  sewage, 
or  other  quantity  as  desired. 

Suspended  and  Dissolved  Solids. — The  total  residue  on  evaporation, 
obviously,  includes  both  dissolved  matter  and  that  carried  mechanically 
by  the  sewage,  as  sand  or  paper,  some  floating  on  the  surface  and  some 
being  held  in  suspension  by  the  velocity  of  flow  of  the  sewage.  These 
two  classes  of  solids  are  known  as  dissolved  solids  or  solids  in  solution, 
and  suspended  solids  or  solids  in  suspension,  respectively. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  quantity  of  solids  in  suspension;  in  fact, 
usually  this  information  is  much  more  useful  than  the  knowledge  of 
either  the  total  or  the  dissolved  solids.  To  determine  the  proportions 
of  the  solids  which  are  in  solution  and  in  suspension  in  sewage,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  filter  it,  thus  separating  the  two  classes  of  substances.  The 
filtrate,  which  contains  only  soluble  matter,  may  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness and  the  residue  weighed,  thus  determinii^  the  quantity  of  sub- 
stances originally  dissolved  in  the  sewage.  By  subtracting  this  result 
from  the  quantity  of  total  solids  obtained  by  evaporating  an  unfiltered 
sample,  the  quantity  of  suspended  matter  may  be  computed. 

By  another  method,  the  solid  matter  collected  upon  the  filter  may  be 
dried  and  weighed,  thus  directly  determining  the  quantity  of  suspended 
matter,  and  the  difference  between  this  result  and  the  quantity  of  total 
solids  will  give  the  quantity  of  matter  in  solution. 

In  some  cases,  it  may  be  important  to  take  into  consideration  the 
kind  of  filter  used  to  separate  the  suspended  matter  when  interpretii^ 
the  results  obtained.  A  dense  filter  may  take  out  appreciably  more 
suspended  matter  than  one  which  is  comparatively  porous.  Moreover, 
some  sewages  are  of  such  a  character  that  solids  may  precipitate  durii^ 
the  act  of  filtration  owing  to  colloidal  matter,  which  is  discussed  on 
page  53.  The  results  obtained,  while  apparently  indicating  a  certain 
quantity  of  dissolved  or  suspended  matter,  may  be  far  from  the  truth 
because  of  these  changes. 

Settling  SoUds. — The  determination  of  solids  in  suspension  in  sewage 
is  often  valuable  as  showing  how  much  can  be,  or  has  been,  removed  by 
different  processes  of  treatment.     For  example,  if  sewage  is  passed 
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through  sand  filters,  practically  no  suspended  solids  may  be  found  in  the 
effluent  aod  a  high  percentage  of  removal  is  recorded.  Where  sevage 
is  treated  by  proceaseB  of  sedimentation,  smaller  proportions  of  the 
suspended  matter  are  removed  and  the  efficiency  of  the  treatment  is 
often  recorded  by  noting  the  percentage  removed.  This,  however,  may 
be  somewhat  misleading,  because  by  any  practicable  process  of  sedi- 
mentation it  is  not  possible  to  remove  all  suspended  matter.  On  this 
account,  some  engineers  prefer  to  study  the  working  of  a  sedimentation 
process  by  comparing  the  quantity  removed  in  practice  with  that  which 
c&n  be  removed  when  a  sample  of  the  sewage  is  allowed  to  stand  quies- 
cent in  the  laboratory  for  a  period  of  time  equivalent  to  that  consumed 
by  the  passage  of  the  sewage  through  the  tanks,  the  latter  quantity 
being  referred  to  as  settling  or  settleable  solids. 

Julius  W.  Bugbee,  Chemist  of  the  sewage  treatment  works  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  states  that  the  settling  solids  are  determined  in  his 
laboratory  in  the  following  manner: 

"The  samples  for  the  determination  of  non-settling  and  settling  solids 
....  are  taken  as  follows:  The  24-hour  sample,  brought  in  each  morning, 
is  well  shaken  and  a  portion  proportional  to  the  amount  of  the  day's  flow 
IB  measured  out  and  placed  in  a  bottle  to  form  part  of  a  sample  for  the  week. 
After  4  hours  another  portion  is  taken  from  the  24-hour  sample,  this  time  by 
decantation  ondthis  is  placed  in  another  bottle  for  the  weekly  settled  sample. 
Chloroform  is  used  as  a  preservative  in  all  samples." 

The  difference  in  solids  in  the  two  samples  is  assumed  to  be  the 
quantity  of  suspended  matter  in  the  Providence  sewage  which  is  capable 
of  settling  in  a  period  of  4  houre,  which  corresponds  to  the  "detention 
period,"  or  period  of  time  consumed  by  the  paas^e  of  the  sewage 
through  the  tanks. 

For  such  determinations,  Dr.  Karl  ImhofI,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Sew- 
erage Department  of  the  Emschergenoasenschaftt  of  Essen,  Germany, 
has  used  the  volumetric  method  for  measuring  suspended  solids,  the 
results  being  reported  in  terms  of  the  volume  of  Bediment,or sludge, 
accumulating  in  a  predetermined  period  of  time.  To  determine  this  he 
uses  long  tapering  glasses  about  4  in.  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  about 
17  in.  long,  of  1  liter  capacity,  the  lower  part  being  graduated  into  cubic 
centimeters  and  fractions  (Fig.  1).  A  measured  portion  of  the  sewage 
as  it  enters  the  tanks  is  allowed  to  settle  in  one  of  the  glasses  for  say  2 
houre,  and  the  volume  ot  the  suspended  matter  which  collects  at  the 
bottom  is  compared  with  the  volume  similarly  obtained  from  a  settled 
portion  of  the  effluent,  in  order  to  determine  the  percentage  removal  of 
the  matter  which  is  capable  of  settling  in  2  hours. 

The  volumetric  determination  of  settling  solids  by  the  conical  glass 
method  is  open  to  serious  errors  under  some  conditions.    Where  the 
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sewtige  contains  considerable  coarse  suspended  matter,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  ttie  larger  pieces  to  cl(^  the  narrow  tapering  portion  of  the 
glass,  thus  preventing  the  solids  from  filling  the  space  below.  This 
tendency  is  not  ordinarily  troublesome  where  effluent  is  being  tested, 
owing  to  the  finer  nature  of  the  suspended  matter,  the  coarser  particles 
having  settled  out  in  the  tanks.  The  result  of  this  error  is  that  the 
apparent  percenter  removal  of  suspended  matter  is  greater  than  the 
actual  removal.  After  a  time  the  volume  of  settling  solids  will  begin  to 
decrease,  even  while  suspended  matter  is  still  depositing,  owing  to  the 
graduid  settling  down  or  consolidation  of  the  precipitate  in  the  glass. 
This  compactii^;  of  sludge  is  usually  much  more  marked  in  the  case  of 
crude  sewage  than  with  an  effluent,  so  that  the  percentage  removal  of 
suspended  matter  as  indicated  by  readings  of  the  conical  glasses  begins 
to  decrease  after  a  time  and  may  be  considerably  less  for  8  hoiu?'  sedi- 


mentation than  for  2  hours.  The  variation  in  density  of  sewage  and 
effluent  sludges  may  make  them  hardly  comparable.  Another  source 
of  error  is  that  in  the  case  of  various  sewages  and  effluents,  solids  may  be 
precipitated  by  contact  with  the  inside  of  the  ^ass,  more  or  less  of  it 
settling  to  the  bottom.  The  longer  the  samples  stand,  as  a  rule,  the 
greater  will  be  the  error  from  this  source. 

A  critical  eKamination  of  the  use  of  Imhofl  glasses  for  determining 
settling  solids  in  sewage  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been  made  by  R.  S. 
l^nphear.  Supervising  Chemist  of  the  Sewer  Department,  and  the  results 
of  these  tests  are  summarized  in  Table  33.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  a 
correction  made  for  the  zero  reading  was  often  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  corrected  volume  for  2  hours'  sedimentation  and  In  a  large  number 
of  samples  averaged  over  25  per  cent.  Another  correction  was  made 
by  estimating  the  volume  of  the  interstices  between  the  sewage  particles 
which  were  not  filled  with  sludge.    The  total  correction  in  some  caaea 
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amounted  to  over  100  per  cent,  of  the  true  volume  of  Bettliag  solids. 
Still  another  estimate,  also  requiring  careful  judgment,  was  necessary 
because  the  surface  of  the  sludge  iras  rarely  level,  often  sloping  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  maximum  reading  on  one  side  of  the  ^aas  was  more 
than  33H  per  cent,  above  the  estimated  measurement.  After  making 
all  these  corrections,  duplicate  teats  gave  remarkably  uniform  results. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  there  was  a  wide  variation  on  different  days  in  the 
relation  of  the  results  of  such  determinations  to  those  made  gravi- 
metrically,  this  ratio  being  more  than  three  times  as  great  in  some  cases 
as  in  others. 

If  this  method  is  to  be  used  tor  determioir^  the  efficiency  d  a  sedi- 
mentation plant,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  interpreting  the  results, 
especially  where  tUe  tests  are  made  with  sewages  differing  in  quality  and 
where  the  tests  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  It  would  seem  that 
the  most  reliable  service  of  the  conical  glass  is  to  determine  the  volume 
of  setting  solids  remaining  in  efQuents,  and  in  cases  where  the  period  of 
sedimentation  is  the  same,  such  results  may  be  fairly  comparable. 
It  is  possible  that  the  shape  of  the  conical  glasses  now  commonly  in 
use  may  be  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  more  accurate  in 
measuring  the  settling  solids  in  crude  sewage. 

Colloidal  Hatter. — While  for  purposes  of  general  classification  the 
Bcdid  matter  in  sewage,  as  determined  by  the  usual  chemical  analyses, 
is  divided  into  matters  in  solution  and  in  suspension,  there  is  a  portion 
known  as  colloidal  matter  which,  strictly  speaking,  is  neither  in  solution 
nor  in  suspension  but  rather  in  an  intermediate  state,  from  which  it 
can  be  brought  partly,  but  usually  not  wholly,  into  suspension.*  Such 
substances  are  usually  classed  practically  as  matters  in  solution.  The 
colloidal  condition  appears  in  some  ways  to  be  a  transition  stage,  and 
it  has  been  held  by  some  that  suspended  matter  will  pass  into  this  con- 
dition in  the  course  of  flowing  a  long  distance  in  a  sewer  or  in  passing 
through  pumps,  and  conversely,  that  contact  in  relatively  quiescent 
condition  with  solid  surfaces  will  throw  matter  out  of  the  colloidal  state 
into  suspension.  Thus  such  colloids  are  removed  from  sewage  by 
sand  filtration  and  accumulate  in  or  upon  the  filtering  material.  Chem- 
ical changes  like  oxidation  may  precipitate  some  colloids. 

As  a  practical  matter,  a  substantial  part  of  the  solids  usually  reported 
as  being  in  suspension  when  the  determination  is  made  by  filtering 
through  paper,  evaporating  and  weighing,  may  be  considered  as  being 
in  a  colloidal  state,    George  W.  Fuller  states  in  "Sewage  Disposal:" 

"In  sewage  work  the  expression  'colloidal  mater'  is  used  rather  loosely 
to  mean  those  suspended  matters  in  a  state  of  very  fine  division  which  cannot 
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be  removed  by  sedimeatation  in  practice.    They  exist  apparently  in  a  state 
of  pseudo-solution  or  nucrO'auapenBion." 

In  his  "Bacteriological  and  Enzyme  Chemistry,"  Dr.  Gilbert  J. 
Foirier  says  in  the  opening  paragraph: 

"It  was  first  shown  by  Graham  that  by  appropriate  means  Holutions 
could  be  obtained,  whieh,  while  devoid  of  visible  particles,  were  incapable  of 
passing  unchanged  through  a  parchment  membrane.  Substances  which 
were  soluble  and  which  would  pass  while  in  solution  through  a  parchment 
membrane  Graham  termed  crystalloids;  substances  which  while  soluble 
as  judged  by  ordinaiy  physicid  t«st«  would  yet  not  pass  through  a  parch- 
ment membrane  he  termed  collwds.  A  typical  case  illustrating  the  differ- 
ence between  a  colloid  and  a  crystalloid  is  the  one  selected  by  Graham, 
viz.,  silicate  of  soda.  If  a  dilute  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  is  carefully 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  no  precipitation  takes  place;  if  the  solution 
is  now  placed  in  a.  cylindrical  vessel  one  end  of  which  is  closed  by  a  parch- 
ment diaphragm  and  the  whole  immersed  in  clean  water,  which  is  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  the  sodium  chloride  formed  by  the  action  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  un  the  sodium  silicate  will  diffuse  through  the  parchment  and 
eventually  be  completely  removed.  The  silicic  acid  will  remain  behind  in 
the  cylinder.  The  sodium  chloride  in  this  case  is  the  crystalloid,  the  silicic 
acid  the  colloid.  The  apparatus  used  in  the  experiment  is  known  aa  a 
dialyier  and  the  process  aa  dialysis." 

Fowler  points  out  that  no  very  definite  line  can  be  drawn  between  tiis 
two  extremes  of  matter  in  the  solid  insoluble  condition  andmatterin  true 
crystalloid  solution.  He  states  that  colloidal  solutions  are  all  found  to 
contain  particulate  matter,  that  is,  matter  in  an  extremely  divided  state 
but  still  existing  as  separate  particles.  These  may  be  seen  by  the  use  of 
the  ultramicroBcope,  which  depends  upon  the  Tyndall  ray,  which 
lights  up  the  particles  as  a  sunbeam  lights  up  particles  of  dust  in  the 
atmosphere. 

CoUoids  can  be  precipitated  from  solution,  usually  by  acidification, 
by  the  addition  of  solutions  of  various  salts  or  by  the  introduction  of 
other  colloids,  the  last  being  illustrated  by  the  precipitation  of  organic 
colloids  by  gelatinous  mineral  hydroxides,  an  action  utilized  in  the 
clarification  of  sewage  by  chemical  precipitation.  True  colloids  conduct 
electricity  very  slightly  if  at  all. 

Practically  speaking,  then,  the  term  "coUoida"  is  often  used  in  the 
discussion  of  problems  relating  to  sewage  treatment  to  include  the  very 
finely  divided  suspended  matt«r  which  will  not  readily  settle  inordinary 
sedimentation  tanks  and  true  colloid  substances,  which  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  finely  divided  suspended  matter  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  consist  of  substances  which,  under  certain 
conditions,  may  be  thrown  out  of  their  state  of  pseudo-solution  and  re- 
tained mechanically  upon  the  surfaces  of  tank  walls  or  of  filtering 
materials. 
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There  is  no  "etandard"  method  of  determimng  the  quantity  of 
colloidal  matter  in  sewage  and  theattempt  to  determine  and  report  it  is 
rarely  necessary,  although  it  is  probable  that  such  matters  are  of  much 
importance  in  the  problem  of  sewage  treatment  and  in  some  cases, 
especially  where  industrial  wastes  are  treated,  careful  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  effect  of  such  matters  upon  the  devices  employed  in 
treatment.  It  ia  important  also,  in  some  cases,  to  bear  in  mind  the 
existence  of  such  substances  in  the  selection  of  methods  of  analyses  as 
well  as  in  their  interpretation. 

Fixed  Residue,  or  Mineral  Matter. — ^After  having  evaporated  a 
sample  of  sewage  to  dryness  and  determined  the  we^t  of  the  total  sohd 
matter,  chemists  sometimes  ignite  the  residue  at  a  relatively  low  tem- 
perature to  burn  off  oi^anic  matter.  The  weight  of  the  matter  rem^- 
ing  represents  approximately  the  quantity  of  mineral  matter  usually 
reported  as  "fixed  residue"  or  "fixed  solids."  This  method  of  treat- 
ment may  volatilize  some  inorganic  compounds  and  other  changes  may 
take  place  in  the  mineral  matter,  which  tend  to  make  this  determination 
a  rather  unreliable  index  to  the  quantity  of  such  matter. 

The  dissolved  fixed  solids  determined  from  the  filtered  sample  repre- 
sent the  dissolved  mineral  matter,  and  the  difference  between  the  total 
and  the  dissolved  fixed  residue  represents  the  suspended  mineral 
matter. 

Loss  on  Ignition,  or  Organic  Matter. — The  difference  between  the 
weights  of  the  fixed  residue  and  of  the  total  residue  represents  approxi- 
mately the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  original  sample,  which  was 
burned  off.  This  result  is  affected  by  the  volatilization  and  chemical 
changes  going  on  in  the  inorganic  matter,  as  already  described,  and  thus 
is  not  the  exact  quantity  of  organic  matter  present.  It  may  be  useful, 
however,  in  some  cases,  particularly  where  applied  to  sewage  or  water 
containing  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  organic  matter  or  a  small 
proportion  of  volatile  mineral  salts  or  chemical  substances  changed  by 
heatii^  to  the  temperature  of  ignition.  The  determination  of  loss  on 
ignition,  however,  simply  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  quantity  of 
wganic  matter  present,  and  indicates  notliing  as  to  its  quality  or  how 
it  will  behave  under  artificial  or  natural  conditions. 

The  dissolved  loss  on  ignition  is  similarly  determined  by  igniting  the 
residue  resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  the  portion  of  the  original 
sample  which  was  filtered  for  the  determination  of  the  total  dissolved 
solids. 

The  suspended  loss  on  ignition  is  calculated  by  subtracting  the  dis- 
solved from  the  total  loss  on  ignition. 

Nitrof  en  Cycle. — The  nitrogen  cycle  is  the  term  applied  to  the  trans- 
formation of  nitrogen  compounds,  by  which  the  nitrogen  first  found 
combined  with  other  elements  in  organic  compounds  in  the  livii^ 
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organiem,  is  later  found  combined  in  dead  organic  matter,  then  in 
different  inoi^nic  combinations  as  a  result  of  varying  degrees  of  oxida- 
tion, and  finally  again  in  organic  combinatbn  in  living  organisms. 
This  cycle  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  study  of  problems  re- 
lating to  the  treatment  of  sewa^  and  is  given  more  detailed  atten- 
tion in  the  next  chapter. 

Protoplasm,  an  essential  constituent  of  living  organisms,  contains  a 
class  of  substances  known  as  proteids,  in  which  carboo,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  found  and  sometimes  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorous. They  are  known  also  as  albumins  or  proteins.  Many 
foods  consumed  by  mau  and  nnlmftU  contain  large  quantities  of  albumin, 
which  is  found  in  considerable  proportions  in  peas  and  beans  as  well  as 
in  eggs  and  meat.  Thus  comparatively  large  quantities  of  nitrogen 
are  taken  into  the  Bystem,  a  portion  of  which  goes  to  make  up  the 
animal  tissue  and  a  portion  is  secreted  with  other  waste  products.  Plant 
life  consumes  large  quantities  of  nitrogen,  one  of  the  principal  active 
ingredients  of  commercial  fertilizer,  and  this  is  incorporated  into  the 
structure  of  the  plant. 

Nitrt^enous  organic  matter  consumed  by  animals  and  absorbed  by 
plants  undergoes  changes  within  the  organisms.  Nitrogen  compounds 
find  their  way  into  the  sewage  in  the  form  of  excreta  from  animals, 
animal  and  vegetable  wastes  from  the  kitchen  aod  other  wastes  from 
the  household  and  industrial  establishments.  The  nitrogen  compounds 
in  the  sewage  are  present  in  many  forms,  among  which  albumin  and 
urea  are  typical. 

Sewage  contains  relatively  large  quantities  of  albumin,  the  behavior 
of  which  during  processes  of  decomposition  has  received  much  study. 
Ordinary  white  of  egg  contains  albumin  known  as  egg  albumin,  which 
is  typical  of  many  such  substances  in  sewage.  Fowler  states  thategg 
albumin  is  composed  of  carbon,  50  to  55  per  cent.;  hydrogen,  6.9  to  7.3 
per  cent.;  nitrogen,  15  to  19percent.;oxygen,  19  to  24  per  cent.;  sulphur, 
0.3  to  2.4  per  cent.  It  is  a  colloidal  substance  precipitated  by  alumiaum 
and  ferric  hydroxide. 

As  discharged  into  the  sewers,  some  of  the  organic  nitrogen  com- 
pounds are  relatively  stable  and  others  only  loosely  bound  together. 
Some  of  the  nitrogen  is  present  even  in  inorganic  form,  as  ammonia 
and  ammonium  compounds.  The  organic  compounds  are  easily  broken 
up  directly  or  indirectly  by  bacterial  action  into  other  substances, 
and  the  nitrogen,  some  of  which  was  at  first  in  highly  complex,  rela- 
tively stable  substances,  becomes  part  of  less  complex  and  leas  stable 
matters,  while  what  at  first  was  loosely  bound  has  been  liberated  from 
its  organic  combination  and  may  be  present  in  some  inorganic  form 
as  ammonia,  or  it  may  have  been  liberated  as  nitrogen  gas. 

In  the  treatment  of  sewage  by  bacterial  action,  much  depends  upon 
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the  conditions  under  which  the  processes  are  carried  on.  Sometimes 
the  action  Is  conducted  in  the  absence  of  air,  as  in  an  air-tight  or  air- 
trapped  tank,  and  the  changes  are  confined  to  an  interchange  of  the 
elementary  chemical  substances  present  in  the  sewage.  This  proceeii 
is  often  termed  hydrolysis,  because  it  generally  is  accompaaied  by  a 
breaking  up  of  the  molecules  of  water  and  the  combination  of  the  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  of  the  water  with  carbon,  nitrogen  and  other  sub- 
stances from  the  organic  matter.  In  this  way  the  organic  compounds 
may  yield  free  nitrogen,  N,  in  a  gaseous  state,  ammonia,  NH|,  consisting 
of  nitrogen  combined  wi'Ui  hydrogen,  carbon  dixoide,  COt,  a  combina- 
tion of  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  methan,  CHi,  another  gas  consisting 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

In  other  cases,  the  bacterial  action  goes  on  in  the  presence  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  oxygen,  supplied  either  directly  from  the  atmosphere 
or  from  that  dissolved  in  relatively  pure  water.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  action  is  one  of  oxidation,  the  organic  substances  being  split 
up  and  combining  with  oxygen,  the  nitrogen  finally  appearing  as 
nitrates  of  some  base  or  alkaU,  as  sodium  nitrite  (NaNOi)  and  sodium 
nitrate  (NaNOi).  These  two  processes  are  not  as  simple  as  might  be 
inferred  from  this  brief  description  and  are  explained  more  fully  in  the 
next  chapter. 

The  organic  nitrogenous  compounds,  after  transformation  into 
ammonium  compounds,  nitrites  or  nitrates,  become  suitable  food  for 
plants.  When  an  effluent  is  turned  into  water,  this  mineral  nitrogenous 
matter  becomes  available  to  nourish  microscopic  plante  and  these,  in 
turn,  become  food  for  fishes  and  other  animal  life.  Thus  the  nitrogen 
cycle  from  life  to  life  is  completed. 

There  are  accurate,  convenient  methods  for  determining  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  present  in  sewage  and  effluent  and  of  ascertaining  whether 
it  is  in  relatively  stable  or  unstable  combination  as  organic  matter,  or 
in  any  ooe  of  three  combinations  indicating  progressive  change  from  the 
organic  substance  to  the  highly  oxidized  mineral  compound,  nitrates. 
It  is  this  fact,  that  by  determining  the  character  of  the  nitrogen  com- 
pounds present  in  the  sewage  or  effluent  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter  has  proceeded,  cou- 
I^ed  with  the  fact  that  the  nitrogen  determinations  can  be  readily  and 
accurately  made,  which  has  given  them  such  importance  and  resulted 
in  their  wide  adoption,  rather  than  any  particular  significance  in  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  present.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  quite  probable, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Dunbar,  that  if  specific 
information  is  desired  as  to  the  quantity  of  trouble-making  matter 
present,  the  determination  of  organic  sulphur  might  throw  more  light 
upon  the  problem  than  the  determination  of  nitrogen.  While  too  much 
weight  may  have  been  given  to  nitrogen  determinations  and  their  r&- 
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suite  may  have  been  mkinterpreted  in  eome  cases,  the  fact  remains 
that  they  indicate  with  considerable  accuracy  the  condition  of  the 
oi^aoic  matter  present  in  sewage  or  effluent.  The  determinations  of 
organic  nitrogen  in  moat  municipal  sewages  serve  as  valuable  indices 
of  its  strength  in  organic  matter.  But  all  nitrogen  determinations 
should  be  considered  as  broad  measures,  rather  than  as  indices  of  specific 
quantities  of  a  definite  substance.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  give 
thecorrect  interpretation  to  such  results,  particularly  because  they  not 
only  indicate  the  quantities  in  a  general  way,  but  also  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  organic  substances,  their  history,  what  changes 
they  have  undergone  and  what  changes  they  may  yet  undergo  or 
induce. 

Organic  Nitrogen.' — Organic  nitrogen  is  the  nitrogen  combined  with 
carbon  and  other  elements  in  the  form  of  organic  matter.  In  municipal 
sewages  not  much  affected  by  industrial  wastes  or  by  hard  water  from 
the  water  supply  or  from  ground-water  infiltration  into  the  sewers,  the 
ratio  of  the  nitrogen  to  carbon  is  fairly  constant,  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  nitrogen-sulphur  ratio  is  equally  so.  Even  in  a  sewage  contain- 
ing lai^e  quantities  of  sulphates  from  the  water  supply  or  ground  water, 
this  relation  will  be  fairly  constant  from  day  to  day,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  fiuctuations  in  the  proportion  of  infiltration.  The  total  quantity  of 
nitrogen  ie  determined  by  prolonged  boiling  with  strong  acid,  and  finally 
distilling  the  ammonia  thus  formed.  This  treatment  is  severe  enough  to 
break  up  the  more  stable  organic  nitrogenous  compounds  and  to  liberate 
the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  free  ammonia.  By  determining  the  total 
organic  nitrogen  in  a  filtered  sample,  information  is  obtained  concerning 
the  quantity  of  dissolved  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  and,  by  difference, 
the  quantity  of  suspended  nitrogenous  organic  matter. 

Albuminoid  Ammonia. — Organic  nitrogen  compounds  in  sew^e  may 
be  divided  into  two  main  classes,  those  which  are  readily  converted  into 
ammonia  by  boiling  with  alkaline  permanganate  of  potash  for  a  short 
time,  and  those  which  are  not  so  decomposed.  The  latter  class  is 
sometimes  called  residual  organic  nitrogen.  The  nitrogen  given  off 
from  the  less  stable  portion  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  is  com- 
bined with  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  KHa.  This  is  distilled 
off  and  accurately  measured,  the  results  usually  being  reported  "  nitro- 
gen as  albuminoid  ammonia."  This  name  is  given  to  it  because  the 
nitrogen  of  albumin  may  be  driven  off  in  this  form  by  the  same 
treatment.  The  dissolved  albuminoid  ammonia  is  determined  in  a 
filtered  sample  and  that  suspended  is  computed  by  difference.  Albu- 
minoid ammonia  does  not  exist  in  sewage  as  such,  but  it  is  an  index 
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of  the  less  stable  nitrogenous  organic  compounds,  and  is  taken  as  a 
measure  of  their  quantity.  If,  as  is  sometimea  the  case,  the  results 
of  this  determination  are  reported  as  albuniinoid  ammonia  they  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  nitrogen  by  multiplying  the  amount  of  albumin- 
oid ammonia  by  the  factor  1^7  =  0.82. 

There  is  no  sharp  dividing  line  between  substancee  yielding  so-called 
albuminoid  ammonia  and  those  more  stable  matters  not  readily  yielding 
their  nitrogen  under  this  treatment.  In  fact,  upon  prolonged  treatment 
by  this  method,  sewage  will  continue  to  yield  nitrogen,  and  if  carried  far 
enough  a  large  part,  or  perhaps  all,  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  more  stable 
substances,  will  eventually  be  given  oS.  The  quantity  of  albuminoid 
ammonia  in  sewages  and  other  liquids,  as  ordinarily  determined  by 
this  method,  is  very  variable,  ranging  roughly  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  of 
the  total  organic  nitrogen  content,  and  on  this  account  the  "Standard 
Methods  of  Water  Analysis,"  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
states  that  the  albuminoid  ammonia  results  are  less  valuable  than  those 
of  the  total  organic  nitrogen,  and  recommends  for  sewage,  effluents  and 
highly  polluted  streams,  that  albuminoid  ammonia  determinations  be 
omitted  and  that  in  their  place  the  total  organic  nitrogen  be  determined. 
The  authors  have  used  both  determinations  for  many  years  and  believe 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  albuminoid  ammonia  in 
sewage  and  corresponding  effluents  may  be  of  considerable  value  to  the 
operator  of  treatment  plants,  and  that  in  many  coses  it  is  well  worth 
determining,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  worth  more  than  the  determination  of 
total  organic  nitrogen.  In  studying  sewages  from  different  cities  or  the 
condition  of  sewage  from  the  same  city  sampled  at  different  times,  it  is 
often  desirable  to  determine  both  the  nitrogen  as  albuminoid  ammonia 
and  the  total  organic  nitrogen.  By  deducting  the  former  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  relative  quantity  of  the  more  stable  forms. 

Free  Ammonia. — When  perfectly  fresh,  sewage  contains  some  free 
ammonia.  As  has  already  been  explained,  free  ammonia  is  an  inter- 
mediate product  in  the  nitrogen  cycle.  It  is  formed,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, in  several  processes  of  sewage  treatment,  and  is  important  as 
indicating  to  some  extent  the  condition  of  the  biological  process.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  determined  by  distillation,  but  this  method  is 
open  to  some  uncertainty,  because  some  of  the  unstable  substances, 
like  urea,  give  off  their  nitrogen  upon  heating  to  the  extent  required  for 
distillation.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  suggested  that  free  ammonia 
be  determined  directly  in  the  sample,  without  distillation.  This  is 
practicable  in  many  cases,  and  where  the  results  are  reliable,  this 
method  is  to  be  preferred. 

As  free  ammonia  is  a  decomposition  product,  the  quantity  present 
is  a  valuable  indication  of  the  freshness  of  the  sewage.  The  fluctua- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  free  ammonia  in  the  effluent  from  some  treat- 
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ment  proceaeee  ie  a  helpful  guide  to  the  efficiency  of  the  biological 
action  upon  which  the  treatment  depends.  Free  ammonia  is  inorganic 
in  nature,  and  while  it  may  or  may  not  indicate  an  unfavorable  condi- 
tion of  the  treatment  plant,  it  does  not  of  iteelf  conBtitute  a  Bource  of 
offensive  odor,  and  it  does  not  ordinarily  represent  organic  matt«r 
which  will  decompose  and  create  offensive  conditions.  Practically  oU 
free  or  saline  ammonia  is  in  solution  and  ordinarily  no  effort  is  made  to 
determine  eepara'tely  the  small  quantity  which  may  be  in  suspension. 

Nitrites  and  Nitrates. — ^The  conversion  of  ammonium  compounds 
formed  by  oxidation,  as  mentioned  on  page  £6,  into  nitrites  and  finally 
nitrates  is  called  nitrification,  and  is  the  last  step  in  the  complete  biolog- 
ical purification  of  sewage.  The  determination  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
nitrites  and  of  nitrates  is,  therefore,  instructive  as  regards  the  efficiency 
of  such  processes.  The  results  are  usually  reported  in  terms  of  nitrogen, 
although  the  oxygen  combined  in  these  compounds,  being  available 
for  further  oxidation,  is  of  considerable  importance  in  imparting  stability 
to  an  effluent. 

The  quantity  of  nitrites  is  determined  by  adding  to  the  sample  quan- 
tities of  acetic  acid  solutions  of  sulphaziilio  acid  and  a-naphthylamine, 
which  produce  a  pink  color  if  nitrites  are  present.  The  depth  of  color 
thus  produced  is  compared  with  that  of  a  set  of  standards  containing 
progressively  increasing  quantities  of  sodium  nitrite  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  The  sample  contains  the  same  quantity  of  nitrites  as 
the  standard  which  it  matehes. 

Nitrates  may  be  determined  by  a.  colorimetric  method  similar  to  that 
used  for  measuring  the  nitrites.  The  sample  after  evaporation  is 
treated  with  phenolsulphonic  acid  and  made  slightly  alkaline.  If  ni- 
trates are  present  a  yellow  color  is  produced,  the  depth  of  which,  when 
compared  with  similarly  treated  standard  solutions  of  potassium  ni- 
trate of  known  strength,  indicates  the  quantity  of  nitrates  in  the  sample. 
This  method  is  not  applicable  to  waters  containing  more  than  30  parts 
per  million  of  chlorine,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  sewages  and  often 
with  industrial  wastes.  Such  samples  should  be  treated  by  the  reduc- 
tion method,  by  which  the  nitrates  are  reduced  to  ammonia  by  nas- 
cent hydrogen  generated  from  stripe  of  aluminum  foil  placed  in  the 
samples  after  they  have  been  made  alkaline  with  potassium  hydrate. 
After  reduction  the  ammonia  is  distilled  off  and  measured  as  in  the 
determination  of  free  ammonia. 

Oxygen  Consumed. — Determinations  of  nitrogen  do  not  give  any 
information  as  to  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  which  nitrogen  is 
absent.  As  a  measure  of  the  carbonaceous  as  wellas  the  nitrc^enous  or- 
ganic matter,  the  so-called  determination  of  "oxygen  consumed,"  "oxygen 
absorbed"  or  "oxygen  required"  has  been  long  used.  As  implied  in 
the  name,  the  sample  is  so  treated  that  its  organic  matter  is  oxidized  in 
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Bueh  a  maimer  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  combming  with  the  orgaoic 
coDBtituenta  can  be  readily  computed.  To  do  this  the  sample  of  eewage 
or  effluent  ie  accurately  measured,  acidulated  and  treated  with  a  known 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  of  standard  Btrengtii. 
It  is  then  placed  in  a  bath  of  boiling  water  and  digested  for  exactly  30 
minutes,  according  to  the  standard  method  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association.  The  practice  in  different  laboratories  varies  con- 
uderably,  however.  In  some  the  sample  is  acidulated  and  then  brought 
to  the  boiling  point,  at  which  time  the  potassium  permanganate  is  added 
and  the  whole  digested  for  2, 3  or  5  minutes,  or  such  other  period  as  may 
be  preferred.  In  England  this  determination  is  usually  carried  out  at 
room  temperature,  and  observations  are  taken  of  the  quantity  of  per- 
manganate used  up  at  the  end  of  3  and  IS  minut«s  and  4  hours.  One 
advantage  of  the  method  of  the  Association  over  common  boiling  meth- 
ods lies  in  the  fact  that  oxygen  absorbed  by  volatile  organic  compounds 
is  included,  whereas  in  samples  brought  to  boiling  before  the  permanga- 
nate is  added,  these  substances  are  driven  off  and  their  effect  in  absorb- 
ing oxygen  is  not  noted. 

The  quantity  of  the  oxidising  agent  remaining  after  boiling,  or  di- 
gesting at  lower  temperature  is  measured,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
used  up  or  "absorbed"  by  the  sample  is  computed.  This  process  is,  in  a 
way,  like  the  loss  on  ignition,  except  that  it  is  wet  instead  of  dry  com- 
bustion, and  is  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
absorbed  is  under  control  and  subject  to  accurate  measurement. 

This  determination  is  frequently  regarded  as  relating  to  the  carbona- 
ceous matter,  but  the  nitrogenous  matter  containing  carbon  is  also 
oxidised,  so  that  in  reality  this  determination,  in  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a 
measure  of  both  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  organic  matter,  while 
the  nitrogen  determinations  affect  only  nitrogenous  matter. 

Unfortunately,  the  combustion  is  never  complete,  so  that  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  absorbed  is  only  that  used  up  by  the  more  easily  attacked  sub- 
stances, and  the  quantity  consumed  depends  largely  upon  the  leogth  of 
time  the  digestion  is  continued.  Thus  many  different  resulte  may  be 
obtained  from  the  treatment  of  the  same  sample  for  different  periods  of 
time,  and  different  sewages  may  yield  widely  different  results  with  the 
same  treatment,  depending  upon  the  proportion  of  the  readily  oxidisable 
substances  contained  in  them.  This  determination  is,  therefore,  of  most 
service  when  used  for  comparing  the  quality  of  sewages  from  the  same 
community  from  day  to  day,  or  comparing  a  sewage  with  the  correspond- 
ing effluent,  using  any  of  the  several  available  methods  of  treatment. 

Substences  most  readily  subject  to  putrefaction  appear  most  etisily 
oxidiEed,  and  consequently  the  oxygen-consumed  tests  generally  indi- 
cate the  most  objectionable  portion  of  the  sewage,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  decomposition  and  putrefaction.    It  follows  that  a  smaller  oxy- 
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gen-coriBumed  content  of  an  effluent  may  indicate  a  chaise  of  the  cor- 
responding quantity  of  the  more  putreacibie  Eubstancen  in  the  original 
sewage.  This  conclusion  is  generally  justified,  but  to  reason  that  the 
organic  matter  indicated  by  the  oxygen-consumed  test  of  an  effluent  is 
in  its  original  form  and  has  the  same  characteristics  may  not  be  at  all 
justified.  For  example,  the  charred  embers  of  a  burned  log  contain 
carbon  as  did  the  ordinal  log,  but  it  has  lost  its  original  shape,  color, 
Oi^nization  and  many  of  its  properties.  They  are  atill  organic  matter, 
but  of  a  very  different  character.  In  the  same  way  the  effluent  from  a 
filter  bed  will  contain  some  organic  matter;  its  solid  contents  will  lose 
weight  on  ^;nition,  and  it  will  consume  oxygen  when  boiled  with  a  strong 
oxidizing  agent,  but  the  organic  matter  may  be  entirely  different  in 
nature  and  character  from  that  of  the  sewage. 

The  results  of  the  oxygen-consumed  determination  are  not  ordinarily 
reported  bo  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the  weight  of  organic  niatter  in  a  given 
volume  of  sewage  or  effluent,  but  rather  in  terms  of  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  required  for  its  combustion,  and  arc  thus  only  of  relative  value, 
furnishing  a  means  of  comparison.  In  other  words,  the  oxygen  con- 
sumed is  only  a  comparative,  indirect  indicator  of  the  concentration 
of  the  sample  with  reepeet  to  organic  matter. 

The  total  carbon  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  sample  to  dry- 
ness, taking  precautions  to  prevent  the  loss  of  carbon  by  volatilization  of 
its  compounds,  and  determining  the  total  carbon  by  combustion  in  a 
special  form  of  apparatus.  This  process  is  long  and  tedious,  and  its  use 
in  the  analysis  of  sewage  and  water  would  not  ordinarily  be  justified. 

In  the  Unit«d  States  the  consumed  oxygen  is  usually  determined  both 
in  the  unfiltered  and  filtered  samples,  thus  giving  the  "total"  and  the 
"dissolved"  oxygen  consumed,  the  difference  being  the  "suspended" 
oxygen  consumed.  In  Germany,  according  to  Dunbar,  the  sample  is 
usually  filtered  before  being  treated  with  the  oxidizing  agent. 

The  chief  value  of  this  determination,  aside  from  enabhng  one  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  concentration  or  strength  of  the  sewage,  is  to  determine 
the  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  a  treatment  process,  the  difference 
between  the  results  obtained  by  treating  the  sewage  and  the  effluent 
representing  the  organic  matter  removed  or  changed  by  the  process  of 
treatment.     Dunbar  says : 

"If  the  oxygen  absorbed  of  the  crude  sewage  is  known,  and  this  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  effluent,  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  putres- 
cibility  of  the  effluent.  In  1899,  as  a  result  of  numerous  experiments, 
I  was  able  to  state  that  domeatin  acwogc  is  deprived  of  its  putrescible  charac- 
ter if  purification  is  carried  out  to  surh  an  extent  as  to  reduce  the  oxygen 
absorbed,  estimated  by  Kubel's  method,  by  60  to  65  per  cent.  Experience 
gained  since  then  has  only  served  to  strengthen  this  view."  ("Principlea 
of  Sewage  Treatment,"  page  251.) 
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It  would  be  dangeroua  to  accept  this  statement  by  Dunbar  as  appli- 
cable generally  to  the  proportion  of  the  organic  matter  which  must  bo 
removed  from  sewage  io  general  to  render  it  non-putrescible,  on  account 
of  the  great  variation  in  the  quality  of  different  sewages.  Many  of  them 
will  hardly  be  non-putreecible  when  the  oxygen  consumed  has  been  re- 
duced 00  or  65  per  cent. 

Comparison  of  Ozyg«n-c(msam«d  Values  Detannined  by  Different 
Methods.— In  order  to  compare  the  results  of  oxygen-consumed  tests 
made  by  different  methods,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  relation 
existing  between  the  values  obtained  by  the  various  methods.  To  re- 
duce the  results  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  unifonn  basis,  Table  2  and  Fig. 
2  have  been  prepared,  using  the  data  published  in  the  report  of  the 
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Time  (Himitei)  x  Temperature (Deg.C.) 
FiQ.  2. — Ratio  of  values  of  oxygen  consumed  {as  determined  by  diKeatinn 
at  or  near  lOO'C,  tor  the  several  contact  periods  in  use)  to  the  value  deter- 
mined by  the  5-minute  period. 

Columbus  experiments  (page  49)  and  the  results  of  comparative  tests  at 
the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station  (Report  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health,  1905, 
page  365).  Table  3  furnishes  a  means  of  readily  converting  the  results 
obtained  by  one  method  into  those  that  would  have  been  obtained 
by  any  other.  The  authors  realize  that  the  data  upon  which  these  tables 
and  diagram  are  based  are  meager,  and  that  the  30-minute  ratios  vary 
too  widely  to  be  of  accurate  application.  Nevertheless  it  is  believed  that 
these  ratios  may  prove  helpful  in  the  absence  of  more  satisfactory  means 
of  conversion. 

Putrescibili^  Tests. — ^The  consumption  of  oxygen,  the  basis  of  the 
oxygen-consumed  tests,  is  due  strictly  to  chemical  action;  that  is,  the 
acid  permanganate  of  potash  is  a  sufhciently  strong  oxidizing  agent  to 
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break  up  organic  compounds,  the  c&rbon  thus  liberated  oombining  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  permanganate.  In  nature  this  same  combination  of 
carbon  and  oxygen  takes  place,  but  from  entirely  different  causes,  being 
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Urgely  the  work  of  living  organisms  which  feed  upon  the  organic  matter. 
In  the  physiologica!  process  the  original  substances  are  broken  up  and 
the  carbon  and  oxygen  united  in  a  stable  combination,  substantially 
unattended  by  disagreeable  odors.  The  oxygen  required  to  oxidize  the 
dissolved  and  suspended  matters  is  derived  from  the  supply  dissolved  in 
the  water,  including  the  oxygen  combined  with  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
nitrates  and  nitrites.  If  there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  this  oxygen, 
an  entirely  different  biological  process  will  set  in,  due  like  that  of  oxida- 
tion to  the  work  of  living  organisms,  but  of  a  different  kind.  The 
organic  matter  will  be  broken  up  as  in  the  other  process,  but  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  process  will  contain  among  them  offensive  smelling  matt«r, 
such  as  hydrogen  sulphide,  H^,  which  has  the  odor  of  a  rotten  egg. 
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Dunbar  attributes  much  value  to  tbe  determination  of  the  organic 
sulphur  in  sewage  and  effluents,  and  states: 

"It  is  the  reduction  product  of  this  organic  sulphur,  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen, which  causes  putrefying  sewage  to  be  a  nuisance.  .  .  .  The  organic 
nitrogen  of  decomposing  sewage  ia  not  indicated  by  any  particular  odor, 
althoi^;h  it  ia  in  the  case  of  putrefying  concentrated  urine."  ("Sewage 
Treatment,"  pi^e  37.) 
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Hydrogen  sulphide  and  other  similar  substances  are  not  formed  in  the 
presence  of  an  abundant  supply  of  oxygen. 

The  oxidation  of  organic  matter  in  water  requires  considerable  time, 
much  more  at  0°  to  15°C  than  at  15°  to  30°C.,  and  in  a  general  way, 
within  the  ordinary  natural  limits,  the  rapidity  of  the  action  is  propor- 
tioruil  to  the  temperature,  being  practically  nil  atO°C.  If  oxidation  is  to 
predominate,  there  must  be  enough  oxygen  to  combine  with  the  organic 
matter  whenever  required.  If  the  sample  contains  such  supply,  it  is  said 
to  be  non-putreacible,  for  it  will  not  putrefy  and  give  o5  offensive  odors. 

One  familiar  with  a  given  treatment  plant  can  usually  ascertain  if 
ite  effluent  ia  putrescible  by  the  ordinary  analyses,  knowing  from  the 
quantity  of  albuminoid  ammonia  or  oxygen  consumed,  and  nitrates, 
whether  the  treatment  has  gone  sufficiently  far  to  produce  an  effluent 
which  will  not  putrefy. 

As  oxygen  is  required  to  prevent  putrefaction  and  a^  water  can  dissolve 
only  a  limited  quantity  of  oxygen,  an  efforthas  been  made  to  determine 
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the  stability  or  putrescibility  of  eamples  by  determining  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  dissolved  in  them  after  standing  for  different  periods  of  time, add- 
ing thereto  the  oxygen  available  from  nitrates  and  nitrites,  although  the 
quantity  which  can  be  derived  from  the  latter  is  often  negligible.  By 
makingsuch  determinations  and  observing  the  loss  in  oxygen  due  to  the 
changes  going  on  in  the  sample,  a  knowledge  of  itaputrescibility  may  be 
obtained.  If  the  oxygen  is  not  all  used  up  the  sample  will  prove  stable. 
Others  have  su^ested  the  determination  of  putrescibility  by  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  sample  turne  black  or  produces  offensive  odors,  which,  if 
they  occur,  indicate  a  putrescible  effluent. 

Samples  subjected  to  the  latter  tests  are  kept  in  completely  filled, 
tightly  stoppered  glass  bottles  at  room  temperature  during  the  period 
of  observation. 

The  standard  putrescibility  test  of  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation consista  in  coUectii^  a  sample  in  a  150  to  200-cc.  glass-stoppered 
bottle.  To  this  a  small  quantity  of  methylene  blue  is  added.  The 
sample  is  then  incubated,  preferably  at  20°C,  during4days,  observations 
of  the  color  being  made  at  least  once  each  day.  If  the  sample  is  stable 
or  non-putrescible,  the  blue  color  of  the  chemical  will  be  retained.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  sample  is  putrescible,  the  color  will  disappear,  on 
account  of  the  reducing  action  of  sulphur  compounds.'  This  test  is 
based  upon  the  action  of  organisms  contained  in  the  sample.  If  there  is 
sufficient  organic  matter  of  the  right  kind  to  maintain  their  existence  in 
adequate  numbers,  they  will  exhaust  the  supply  of  oxygen  and  the  action 
will  he  changed  from  oxidation  to  putrefaction,  in  which  case  the  reduc- 
ingsulphur  compounds  will  beformed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  theorganio  matter  arenot  suitable  for  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  organisms,  there  will  be  an  ample  supply  of  oxygen  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  such  changes  as  go  on  in  the  organic  matter,  and  the 
process  will  be  one  of  oxidation  throughout  and  will  not  be  attended  by 
the  production  of  offensive  odors. 

Table  4  gives  the  relative  stability  numbers  corresponding  to  the  time 
of  incubation  at  both  20°  and  37°C.  The  relative  stability  number  is 
assumed  to  indicate  the  ratio  of  available  oxygen  in  the  sample  to  that 
required  for  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter.  For  example, 
if  a  sample  of  effluent  when  incubated  at  20°C.  retainsits  color  only  until 
the  end  of  the  third  day,  it  is  said  to  have  a  stability  number  of  50,  which 
means  that  it  contained,  as  dissolved  oxygen  and  oxygen  in  nitrates  and 
nitrites,  one-half  of  the  oxygen  required  for  complete  oxidation  of  the 
organic  matter. 

The  "Standard  Methods  of  Water  Analysis,"  recognizing  that  this 
test  is  often  more  severe  than  the  requirements  under  natural  condi- 
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tions,  stipulate  m  effect  that  a  sample  which  retains  its  color  for  4  days 
i^en  incubated  at  20°C.  may  be  considered  as  practically  stable  except 
when  great  accuracy  is  desired."  This  arbitrary  assumption  reduces 
the  labor  involved  in  making  testa  and  is  undoubtedly  justified  in 
many  cases.  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  results  of  this  test  quickly, 
the  sample  maybe  incubat«d  at  37°C.,  for  the  time  required  for  decolor- 
iiing  at  this  temperature  is  but  half  that  required  at  20°G.  The  authors 
have  felt  that  the  additional  information  derived  by  continuing  the  in- 
cubation for  14  days  at  20°C.  was  well  worth  the  labor  involved. 

The  methylene  blue  test  requires  only  simple,  inexpensive  apparatus, 
and  can  be  carried  out  by  persons  without  knowledge  of  chemistry.  It 
has  been  quite  generally  adopted  as  a  routine  test  for  the  control  of 
sewage  treatment  and  dilution.  Where  merely  treatment  to  insure  free- 
dom from  offensive  conditions  is  needed,  it  will  be  found  a  useful  test 
and  perhapB,  in  some  cases,  the  only  one  required. 


Table  4. — Relative  Stabilitt  NoMBEits 

T'Sundud  Method*  ol  Wster  Aoslyiu,"  psce  M) 

la 

.    !    .    !    ..    1    . 

a 

0.5 
1.0 
1.5 
2.0 
2.5 

3.0 
4.0 
6.0 
6.0 
7.0 

84 
87 
90 
92 
94 

95 
96 
97 
98 
99 

0.5 

21                 9.0  - 
30       ji       10.0 

37     il     no' 

44       il       12.0 

ll 
50       .,       13.0 
60       ,        14.0 
68        '       16-0 
75               18.0 
80               20  0 

4,6 
5.0 
6,6 
6,0 

6,6 
7,0 
8,0 
9,0 
10,0 

1.0 

1.5^ 
2.0 
2.6 
3.0 
3.6 

■  Relftliva  lUtHlity  « 


vuUbLe  aixBen  to  oiyicn  required  lor  squllibiiumi 

la  -  Time  In  dnya  to  decoloriie  methylene  blue  nl  20°(:, 
In  -  Time  to  decolorUe  >t  37°C. 
TheoretiHl  telntion: 

5-100  (1-OTM'm), 

a  -  100  (1-0,630 'itI, 

Oxygen  Requirements  of  Sewage  and  Polluted  Waters.— Where 
the  object  of  treating  sewage  or  industrial  wastes  is  merely  to  prevent 
the  production  of  foul  odors  in  natural  waters,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
produce  an  effluent  which  shall  not  deposit  any  considerable  quantity  of 
putrescible  organic  matter  and  which  shall  require  no  more  oxygen 
for  its  further  puriiication  than  the  available  oxygen  supply  in  the  stream 
or  body  of  water  into  which  it  is  turned.    It  is,  therefore,  important  in 
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such  caaee  to  ascertain  the  oxygen  requirements  of  the  sewage  or  effluent 
in  question. 

In  the  caae  of  some  particular  dilution  projects  this  may  be  determined 
by  diluting  the  sewage  or  effluent  with  known  volumes  of  the  water 
available  for  dilution  and  submitting  the  diluted  samples  to  the  methyl- 
ene blue  test.  The  oxygen  requirements  are  then  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  volumes  of  diluting  water  required  to  maintain  stabihty 
for  the  desired  length  of  time.  Obviously  such  tests  should  be  made 
with  the  water  available  for  dilution  since  the  organic  matter  oontaiued 
in  this  water  and  its  dissolved  oxygen  content  are  factors  influencing  its 
diluting  capacity. 

The  oxygen  requirement  expressed  in  terms  of  oxygen  used  up  in  a 
stated  period  of  time  is  a  measure  of  the  putrescible  matter  in  sewages, 
effluents  and  polluted  waters.  The  Royal  CommiBsion  on  Sewage  Dis* 
posal  held  that  this  t«Bt  provides  the  most  trustworthy  chemical  index  of 
the  probable  effect  of  sewage  or  effluent  upon  a  stream.  The  English 
method  of  making  the  test,  which  is  there  called  the  dissolved  oxygen 
absorption  test,  is  described  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Eighth  Report  of  the 
Commission,  page  93.  Briefly,  it  consists  in  furnishing  the  sample  under 
examination  with  a  proper  volume  of  aerated  tap  water  and  incubating 
the  diluted  sample  for  5  days  at  65°F.  (IS-SX.).  The  difference  be- 
tween the  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  initial  diluted  sample  and  in  the  sample 
after  incubation  gives  the  oxygen  required  by  the  amount  of  the  original 
sample  used  for  dilution . 

C.  B.  Hoover  introduced  a  similar  test,  which  he  called  the  dissolved 
oxygen-consumed  test,  as  a  regular  procedure  at  the  Columbus  sewage 
works,  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  treatment.  His  method  is 
deecribed  in  Engineering  News,  May  28,  1914.  The  samples,  after  di- 
lution, are  incubated  at  37°C.  for  24  hours. 

To  avoid  some  of  the  cumbersome  features  of  the  dilution  method  and 
possible  errors  due  to  a  reduction  in  concentration  of  bacteria  and  bacte- 
rial food  supply,  Dr.  Arthur  Lederer  has  suggested  that  the"  biochemical 
oxygen  demand"  be  provided  for  by  adding  to  several  portions  of  the 
sample  under  examination  progressively  increasing  known  quantities 
of  sodium  nitrate.     From  a  series  of  tests  he  found: 

"A  definite  amount  of  atmospheric  dissolved  oxygen  resulted  in  an 
improvement  (in  the  polluted  water)  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  the 
same  amount  of  saltpeter  (nitrate)  oxygen,  as  judged  by  the  methylene  blue 
putrescibility  test."      (Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases,  vol.  xiv,  p^e  482.) 

The  oxygen  requirements  in  this  case  are  computed  from  the  loss  in 
available  oxygen  in  the  form  of  dissoh-ed  oxygen,  nitrates  and  nitrites 
after  incubation  for  the  desired  length  of  time,  although  they  can  be 
estimated  roughly  as  follows:  (1)    by  submitting  the  nitrat«-treated 
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portione  to  the  methyleofr-blue  test,  noting  the  decoloriied  sample 
which  contained  the  largest  quantity  of  nitrates;  (2)  by  allowing  the 
portions  to  stand  in  full,  stoppered  bottles  at  a  uniform  temperature, 
as  20°C.,  and  noting  the  portion  which  first  shows  evidence  of  putre- 
faction by  turning  black  or  evolving  offensive  odors;  (3)  by  ascer- 
taining the  lowest  concentration  in  which  nitrates  can  be  detected  by 
colorimetric  methods. 

The  above  methods  afford  Certain  definite  information  which  the 
older  methods  of  analysis  do  not  give  and  it  is  possible  that  in  some 
cases  the  oxygen  requirement  determined  in  some  such  way  may  sup- 
plant the  ordinary  determinations  of  organic  matter. 

Dissolved  Oxygen. — It  is  important  not  to  confuse  the  determination 
of  dissolved  oxygen  with  that  reported  as  oxygen  "consumed,"  "re- 
quired" or  "absorbed."  The  last  three  are  the  technical  namee  of  the 
process  of  chemical  combustion  of  organic  matter,  described  on  page  60, 
and  are  the  terms  in  which  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  is  expressed. 
The  results  reported  as  dissolved  oxygen  are  obtained  by  the  determina- 
tion made  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  oxygen  which  is  dis- 
solved in  the  given  sample  of  water. 

The  atmosphere  contains  about  79.0  per  cent,  nitrogen,  20.9  per  cent, 
oxygen  and  0.1  per  cent,  of  other  substances,  including  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  in  very  pure  air  amounts  to  about  0.022  per  cent,  and  in  the 
air  of  cities  about  0.045  per  cent.  These  gases  are  soluble  in  wat«r, 
and,  being  constantly  in  contact  with  natural  bodies  of  water,  are  al- 
ways present  in  them  but  in  proportions  different  from  those  of  the  air. 
Water  freely  shaken  with  air  will  dissolve  65.1  volumes  of  nitrogen  and 
34.9  volumes  of  oxygen.  {Jout.  N.  E.  W.  W.  Assoc.,  vol.iii,  page  37.) 
Ground  waters  are  not  in  such  intimate  contact  with  the  air  and,  there- 
fore, frequently  contain  lees  dissolved  oxygen  than  surface  water,  and 
some  artesian  waters  are  devoid  Of  oxygen. 

Pure  water  constantly  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  is  capable  of 
dissolving  only  a  definite  quantity  of  oxygen  at  any  temperature  and 
atmospheric  pressure.  This  quantity  varies  inversely  with  the  tempera- 
ture, as  can  be  seen  by  Table  5.  The  oxygen  may  be  expelled  from 
water  by  boiling. 

Pure  water  dissolves  more  oxygen  than  does  impure  water.  There- 
fore, soft  surface  water  is  capable  of  dissolving  more  oxygen  than  hard 
surface  water  or  sea  water.  The  greater  the  salinity  of  the  sea  water  or 
the  lower  the  dilution  of  normal  sea  water  with  surface  water,  the  less 
oxygen  it  is  capable  of  dissolving. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  which  a  given  sample  of  water  can  normally 
dissolve  varies  with  the  barometric  pressure.  Pure  water  at  sea  level 
will  dissolve  9.17  parts  of  oxygen  per  1,000,000  parts  of  water  at  68''F. 
At  an  attitude  of  5000  ft.  it  will  dissolve  only  7.59  parts  at  the  same  tem- 
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Table  6. — Solubiutt  or  Oxtqen  in  Fresh  Water  and  in  Sea  Water  o 

Stated  Degrees  or  Salinity  at  Vamods  Teupbratdres  when 

Exposed  to  an  Atuobphbre  Containino  20.9  Per  Cent. 

of  oxyoen  and  under  a  pressure  of  760  m«. 

(Adipted  rroiD  SUndwd  Methoda  for  the  EumiaMion  of  WitUr  uiil  SewMe,  Amnicm 
Public    BMlth    AnoeUtioD.    Second   Edition,   paie  62) 


T^mpwatUTB 

ChloH..i„« 

water  (put*  per  miUlon) 

100™™^ 

S.000 

to.ooo 

20,000 
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Fahc. 

C«t. 

Mitlisroio-  per  titu 

32.0 

0 

14.62 

13.79 

12.97 

12.14 

11,32 

0.0165 

33.8 

1 

14,23 

13,41 

12.61 

11.82 

11,03 

0,0160 

35.6 

2 

13.84 

13.05 

12.28 

11.52 

10,76 

0,0164 

37.4 

3 

13.48 

12.72 

11.98 

11.24 

10.50 

0.0149 

39,2 

4 

13.13 

12-41 

11,69 

10,97 

10.26 

0.0144 

41.0 

5 

12.80 

11.09 

11.39 

10,70 

10.01 

0.0140 

42.8 

6 

12.48 

11.79 

11,12 

10,45 

9.78 

0,0135 

44.6 

7 

12.17 

11,51 

10.85 

10.21 

9,57 

0,0130 

46.4 

8 

11.87 

11.24 

10.61 

9.98 

9.36 

0,0125 

48.2 

9 

11.59 

10.97 

10.36 

9.76 

9.17 

0.0121 

50.0 

10 

11.33 

10.73 

10.13 

9.55 

8,98 

0.0118 

51.8 

11 

11.08 

10,49 

9.92 

9.35 

8.80 

0.0114 

53.6 

12 

10-83 

10.28 

9.72 

9.17 

8.62 

0-0110 

55-4 

13 

10.60 

10.05 

9-52 

8,98 

8.46 

0.0107 

57.2 

14 

10,37 

9.85 

9.32 

8.80 

8.30 

0.01O4 

59-0 

15 

10.15 

9,65 

9.15 

8.63 

8.14 

0.0100 

60,8 

16 

9.95 

9.46 

8,96 

8.47 

7.99 

0.0098 

62,6 

17 

9.74 

9,26 

8.78 

8.30 

7.84 

0.0095 

64.4 

18 

9.54 

9,07 

8.62 

8.15 

7.70 

0,0092 

66.2 

19 

9.35 

8,89 

8.45 

8.00 

7.56 

0.0089 

68,0 

20 

9.17 

8,73 

8.30 

7.86 

7.42 

0.0088 

69.8 

21 

8.99 

8,57 

8.14 

7.71 

7.28 

0.0086 

71.6 

22 

8.83 

8,42 

7.99 

7.67 

7.14 

0.0085 

73.4 

23 

8.68 

8,27 

7,85 

7,43 

7.00 

0,0083 

75.2 

24 

8.53 

8,12 

7.71 

7.30 

6.87 

0.0083 

77.0 

25 

8.38 

7.96 

7.56 

7,16 

6.74 

0.0082 

78.8 

26 

8,22 

7,81 

7,42 

7,02 

6,61 

0.0080 

80.6 

27 

8.07 

7.67 

7.28 

8,88 

6.49 

0.0079 

82.4 

28 

7.92 

7.53 

7.14 

6,75 

6,37 

0.0078 

84.2 

29 

7.77 

7.39 

7,00 

6.62 

6.25 

0,0076 

86.0 

30 

7.63 

7.25 

6.80 

6,49 

6.13 

0  0075 
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perature,  17  per  cent,  lees  than  at  sea  level.  Ordinarily,  the  differences 
in  altitude  between  different  sampling  pointa  are  bo  small  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  correct  results  for  them  and  it  is  therefore  customary  to 
report  results  as  though  the  barometer  stood  at  760  mm.  or  29.92  in. 

Water  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  dissolved  oxygen  when  it  contains 
all,  and  no  more  than,  the  quantity  which  it  is  capable  of  dissolving  when 
intimately  mixed  with  air  at  the  specified  temperature  and  pressure. 
Waters  usually  contain  less  than  this  amount  and  the  results  of  dis- 
Bolved'Oxygen  teste  are  reported  in  percentages  of  saturation,  as  60  per 
cent,  saturation  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  saturation  value.  As  temperatures 
fluctuate  greatly  and  likewise  the  oxygen  content  of  the  water,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  such  comparison  with  the  saturation  value  at  the 
same  temperatures.  To  facilitate  such  comparisons,  reference  may  be 
had  to  Table  5. 

The  third  column  of  this  table  gives  the  saturation  values  of  pure  dis- 
tilled water,  while  the  other  values  apply  to  sea  water  of  different  degrees 
of  salinity.  It  is  important  in  determining  the  dissolved  oicygen  in  eea 
water  to  ascertain  also  its  salinity. 

If  water  has  remained  in  contact  with  air  long  enoi^h  under  more  than 
normal  pressure  and  the  pressure  is  then  suddenly  released,  it  will  at 
such  instant  contain  more  than  its  saturation  value  of  dissolved  oxygen 
and  may  be  said  to  be  super-saturated.  When  a  sample  of  cool  water 
saturated  or  nearly  saturated  with  oxygen  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm 
room  bubbles  of  oxygen  may  be  observed  forming  in  the  water  and  col- 
lecting on  the  sides  of  the  container.  At  such  a  time  the  water  may 
become  Buper-aaturated  and  some  of  the  dissolved  oxygen  will  escape. 
This  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  warmer  the  water  the  less  oxy- 
gen it  will  hold.  By  agitating  the  water  the  excess  oxygen  will  escape 
and  by  boiling  the  water,  all  dissolved  oxygen  may  be  driven  off.  Under 
some  conditions  in  nature  water  may  become  super-saturated  with 
oxygen  liberated  by  certain  microscopic  organisms,  as  in  the  Massachu- 
setts stream  receiving  sand  filter  effluents,  described  in  Cliapter  IV. 

The  results  of  the  determination  of  dissolved  oxygen  are  reported  in 
terms  of  milligrams  per  liter,  which  is  equivalent  to  parts  per  million,  in 
cubic  centimeters  per  liter  or  in  percentage  saturation. 

Because  the  saturation  value  of  water  varies  so  greatly  with  different 
conditions  of  composition,  temi>erature  and  pressure,  it  is  always  wise  to 
consider  the  results  in  terms  of  milligrams  or  cubic  centimeters  per  liter 

UiDHl  rrom  tlM  comaiKiDdinc  value  in  the  table  by  tfae  formula: 

»       oA.         ,-  B'       S"- Solubility  at  fl  mm.  -  ff  in. 

"^  "  "tW  ■    *2B.e2    S  -  Solubility  at  B  mm.  -  780  mm.  -  39.26  in. 

To  ttmnrt  millicnDU  par  liter  or  parta  per  million  into  cubic  oentiDwtela  per  liter,  ntultipty 
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that  the  actual  qu&ntity  of  oxygen  present  may  be  appreciated  and  one 
may  not  be  misled  by  the  percentage  of  saturation,  which  is  often  a 
convenient  expression,  althou^  it  may  be  the  same  in  two  samples  ia 
which  the  total  quantities  of  oxygen  are  materially  difiFerent.  For 
example,  if  the  oxygen  has  been  used  up  by  biological  processes  in  two 
waters  at  temperatures  of  15°  and  ST'C.  respectively,  until  the  per- 
centage of  saturation  has  fallen  to  50  the  impression  might  be  gained 
that  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  had  been  used  up  and  also  that  the 
same  quantity  remained  in  the  waters.  At  these  temperatures,  however, 
as  will  be  seen  from  Table  5  the  dissolved  oxygen  remaining  is  5.07  and 
4.03  parts  per  1,000,000  respectively.  The  water  at  the  lower  tem- 
perature contains  about  25  per  cent,  more  oxygen  than  the  other  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  its  loss  of  oxygen  has  been  25  per  cent,  greater. 

Chlorine.— Common  salt  (sodium  chloride,  XaCl)  is  present  in  all 
natural  waters,  usually  being  more  plentiful  in  waters  near  the  seacoast 
than  in  those  inland.  It  is  also  an  ingredient  of  food  and  is  present  in 
large  quantities  in  kitchen  refuse,  wash  waters,  urine  and  feces.  Salt 
is,  therefore, foundinsewage  in  much  larger  quantities  than  in  most  nat- 
ural waters,  and  its  presence  in  the  latter  in  excess  of  that  normal  to 
them,  indicates  probable  contamination  by  sewage.  As  the  chlorine 
combined  with  the  Bodium  in  salt  may  be  easily  and  accurately  deter- 
mined, it  is  customary  to  analyze  the  water  for  this  only,  disregarding 
the  sodium  and  reporting  the  result  in  terms  of  chlorine. 

Much  work  has  been  done  to  determine  the  quantity  of  chlorine  nor- 
mal to  natural  waters  in  different  localities.  After  making  such  de- 
terminations at  a  great  number  of  places  in  a  given  area,  the  figures  are 
sometimes  platted  upon  a  map  of  the  area,  and  lines  called  isochlors 
drawn  through  the  points  having  equal  chlorine  content.  The  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  in  1890,  published  such  a  map  of 
Massachusetts,  from  which  the  normal  chlorine  can  be  ascertained  for 
any  locality  within  reasonable  limits  of  accuracy. 

Salt  is  not  decomposed  by  the  changes  occurnnK  in  sewage,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  and  for  this  reason  its  determination  is  often  im- 
portant, OS  indicating  whether  or  not  samples  of  efiSuent  and  sewage 
correspond;  if  they  do  the  quantity  of  chlorine  should  be  substantially 
the  same  in  both. 

In  a  general  way,  the  quantity  of  chlorine  per  inhabitant  reaching  the 
sewers  in  a  given  unit  of  time  is  uniform;  therefore  the  chlorine  content 
of  the  sewage  may  be  used  to  determine  its  strength  or  concentration, 
by  which  ia  meant  the  proportion  of  sewage  matter  in  a  given  volume  of 
water.  For  this  determination  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  in  the  water  supply,  and  also  any  possible  source  of  an  unusually 
large  quantity  of  chlorine  discharged  into  the  sewers.  In  a  similar  way 
the  quantity  of  infiltration  into  the  sewers  may  sometimes  be  ascertained 
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by  the  degree  of  dilution  afforded  the  sewage,  the  chlorine  content  of  the 
ground  water  being  known.  Effluents  from  irrigation  fields  and  intet^ 
mittent  sand  filters  often  contain  large  quantities  of  ground  or  surface 
water,  the  proportion  of  which  to  sewage  effluent  may  be  ascertained 
by  a  study  of  the  relation  of  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  the  effluent  to 
that  in  the  sewage  applied. 

Chlorine  is  practically  all  in  solution  in  sewage  or  effluent  bo  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  determinations  in  both  filtered  and  unfiltered 

Fats.— Fate  in  sewage  oome  from  kitchen  refuse;  from  packing- 
house, wool^couring,  tannery  and  other  industrial  wastes;  from  used 
soap  and  many  other  sources.  They  formanelement  of  value  in  sewage 
and  efforts  have  been  made  to  devise  processes  for  their  commercially 
successful  recovery.  They  are  very  resistant  to  bacterial  action  and 
tend  to  form  a  coating  over  bacterial  surfaces,  thus  interfering  with  the 
WOTk  of  filters.  It  is  important  to  determine  occasionally  their  quantity 
in  sewage  and  in  sludge,  particularly  in  the  latter  because  of  the  impor- 
tant effect  of  the  fats  in  diminishmg  the  value  of  sludge  aa  a  fertilizer, 
discussed  in  Chapter  XVII. 

One  result  of  the  presence  of  fate  in  sewage  is  the  oil  or  oUy  sleek 
often  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  sewage  polluted  waters.  The 
sewage  field  about  a  sewer  outlet  in  sea  water  is  disclosed  by  such  a 
film  of  oil,  OP  "sleek,"  upon  the  surface. 

Iron. — The  determination  of  iron  in  sewage  is  of  importance  only  in 
the  exceptional  cases  where  industrial  wastes  introduce  large  quantities 
of  this  element  into  the  sewers.  The  determination  of  iron  in  effluents 
may  be  of  value  as  indicating  the  condition  of  sand  filters.  Relatively 
large  quantities  of  dissolved  iron  compounds  characterize  effluents  from 
beds  baying  tendencies  toward  putrefaction.  Such  a  condition  pro- 
duces a  reducing  action,  lenderii^  the  ferruginous  compounds  in  the 
sand  soluble  in  water. 

Stdphnr. — Sulphur  in  sewage  may  have  its  origin  in  animal  matter,  in 
the  wastes  from  industrial  establishments,  in  the  ground  water,  or  in 
the  water  supply.  It  is  important  as  one  of  the  substances  most  likely 
to  yield  offensive  odors  under  putrefactive  conditions.  In  many  cases 
its  determination,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  of  considerable  value,  as  the 
quantity  present  may  accountfor  phenomena  observed  or  to  be  expected. 

The  sulphur  in  animal  tissues  is  combined  with  carbon  in  organic 
matter;  in  industrial  wastes  it  may  be  present  as  sulphites,  sulphates 
(V  sulphides,  and  in  ground  water  and  water  supplies,  as  sulphates.  In 
the  decomposition  of  the  sewage,  the  form  of  the  sulphur  compounds  is 
usually  changed,  and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  determine  the  sulphur 
in  the  resultant  forms. 

As  sulphur  is  responsible  for  many  offensive  odors  during  putrefac- 
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tion,  its  presence  ia  indicated  by  putrescibility  tests.  The  blacke&ing 
of  the  samplee  is  usually  due  to  the  formation  in  them  of  sulphides, 
generally  eulphide  of  iroD. 

PbOBphatee. — Small  quantities  of  phoBphorus  compounds  are  found 
in  sewage  and  they  constitute  one  of  its  elements  of  fertilizing  value. 
A  determination  of  these  compounds  is  rarely  made  in  sewage  analysis, 
but  may  be  important  in  studies  of  the  fertilizing  value  of  sewage  or 
sludge. 

Potash.^ — Other  fertilizing  ingredients  of  sewage  are  potassium  salts, 
which  are  soluble  in  water  and  do  not  ordinarily  exist  in  appreciable 
quantities  in  sludges.  In  studies  of  the  fertilizing  value  of  sewage  it  is 
desirable  to  determine  the  potash,  but  this  is  unusual  in  ordinary  sewage 
investigations.  In  connection  with  problems  of  disposal  of  some  in- 
dustrial wastes,  such  as  wool-scourii^  liquors,  potash  may  be  an  im- 
portant consideration. 

Alkalinity  and  Acidly. — Some  sewage  contains  alkalies  such  as  am- 
monium, sodium,  and  potassium  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  and  sim- 
ilar salts  of  the  alkahne  earths,  calcium  and  magnesium.  The  authors 
have  seen  samples  of  sewage  so  strong  that  fumes  of  ammonia  rose  from 
them  into  the  air  and  samples  in  a  barrel  evolved  so  much  ammonia  that 
when  hydrochloric  add  was  exposed  near  the  surface  of  the  sewage,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  barrel  was  filled  with  the  characteristic  white  fumes 
of  ammonium  chloride. 

Sewage  is  normally  alkaline  due  to  the  alkalinity  of  the  water  supply, 
the  ground-water  infiltration  and  much  of  the  sewage  matter  itself. 
When  testing  to  determine  the  degree  of  alkalinity,  it  is  not  usual  to 
ascertain  by  analysis  what  alkaline  salts  are  present  but  simply  to  de- 
termine the  alkalinity  from  all  sources  and  report  the  same  in  parts  per 
million  of  calcium  carix)nat«.  Excessive  alkalinity  is  inimical  to  both 
plant  and  animal  life,  so  that  this  consideration  may  be  an  important 
one  in  connection  with  the  discharge  of  certain  industrial  wastes  into 
natural  waters. 

Sewage  which  contains  mine  drainage,  wastes  from  wire  drawing 
plants  and  some  other  industrial  wastes  will  oft«n  be  found  acid.  The 
results  of  such  tests  do  not  usually  show  to  what  acids  or  salts  the 
acidity  is  due  but  simply  the  total  acidity  in  terms  of  sulphuric  acid  in  ' 
parts  per  million  parts  of  sewage.  The  degree  of  acidity  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  the  inauguration  and  maintenance  of  bacterial  activity 
within  a  sewage  filter.  Acid  exertx  an  inhibiting  action  upon  bacteria 
and  it  is  possible  to  carry  the  acidity  to  the  point  where  it  will  kill  all 
bacterial  life. 

Gases.— Sewage  generally  contains  minute  quantities  of  gas.  Organic 
suspended  matter,  by  the  processes  of  nature  and  by  some  metJiods  of 
treatment,  yields  gases  as  decomposition  products  and  their  determina- 
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tion  may  be  of  importance  in  some  instances.  Such  decomposition  may 
result  in  the  formation  of  methane,  commonly  found  in  the  mud  of 
marshes  and  hence  called  marsh  gas;  hydrogen  sulphide,  due  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  organic  sulphur-bearing  compounds  or  the  splitting  off  of  oxy- 
gen from  sulphates  by  reduction ;  carbon  dioxide,  formed  by  the  breaking 
up  of  carbonaceous  matter  and  the  combination  of  the  carbon  with  oxy- 
gen; nitrogen,  liberated  in  gaseous  form  by  decomposition  of  nitrogenous 
organic  matter;  and  small  quantities  of  other  gases.  Routine  sewage 
analysis  does  not  include  the  determination  of  gases,  which  are  made 
only  in  special  investigations. 

Appearance. — As  a  part  of  the  chemical  analysis,  observations  are 
frequently  made  of  the  turbidity,  sediment  and  color  of  samples  of 
effluent  and  water  into  which  sewage  and  effluents  have  been  discharged. 
Usually  such  observations  are  not  made  on  sewage  although  helpfid  in 
special  cases. 

In  making  turbidity  observations  of  polluted  waters  it  is  not  ordina- 
rily necessary  to  go  to  the  refinement  required  with  potable  water.  It 
is  generally  sufficient  to  designate  the  turbidity  as  "slight,"  "distinct," 
"decided,"  "milky,"  etc.  Only  in  rare  cases  is  it  necessary  to  record  the 
sediment,  and  when  necessary  it  should  be  reported  as  "slight,"  "dis- 
tinct," or  "decided." 

The  color  of  effluents  or  waters  into  which  sewage  and  effluents  are 
discharged  is  not  ordinarily  significant.  In  unusual  cases,  however, 
due  to  the  discharge  of  industrial  wastes,  it  may  be  important  to  note 
the  color  in  general  terms. 

Odor.— Observations  of  the  odor  of  water  containing  sewage  orcSuent, 
or  of  an  effluent  itself,  may  furnish  valuable  information,  but  this  is  not 
usually  the  case  with  sewage.  Wat«r  in  a  stream  may  appear  quite  free 
from  odor,  when  observed  in  the  usual  way,  but  if  it  is  examined  in  a 
boUIe,  a  very  different  impression  may  be  gained. 

For  such  an  examination  a  large  bottle,  preferably  one  holdii^  2  to  4 
qt.,  should  be  half  filled  with  the  water,  the  stopper  replaced,  the  bottle 
vigorously  shaken  for  about  I  minute,  and  then  the  odor  observed  by 
quickly  placing  the  nose  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  Some  samples 
which  yield  only  a  slight  odor  when  cold,  will  give  off  a  decided  odor 
upon  heating,  due  to  either  of  two  causes;  the  odor  may  be  distributed 
through  the  water  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  expelled  readily  upon 
shaking,  but  is  driven  oft  upon  heating,  or  the  water  may  contain  organic 
matter,  from  which  odoriferous  compounds  are  distilled  upon  heating. 
Where  odors  are  caused  by  gases  dissolved  in  the  sample,  they  are  some- 
times so  completely  hberated  by  shaking  the  sample,  that  the  second 
shaking  will  not  produce  further  odor.  Therefore,  in  cases  of  doubt, 
another  sample  should  be  tested.  Where  the  observed  odor  is  caused  by 
organic  substances,  tt  will  usually  persist  and  may  change  in  quantity 
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and  character  as  the  sample  ib  kept,  due  either  to  multiplication  of  or- 
gaoisma,  as  in  cases  of  surface  waters,  or  to  decay  of  such  organisms  or 
of  other  organic  matter,  as  in  the  case  of  sewage. 

DrowD  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health 
upon  Examination  of  Water  Supplies,  1800: 

"Except  in  cases  where  the  odor  is  very  taint  it  does  not  require  any 
special  apparatus,  skill,  or  experience  to  detect  an  odor  in  water;  hence  the 
judgment  of  one  is  as  good  aa  another  in  this  respect.  But,  in  drawmg 
inferences  ae  to  the  origin  and  Hignificance  of  an  odor,  the  judgment  may  go 
very  far  astray"  [page  567). 

In  a  general  way,  the  authors'  experience  coincides  with  Drown'a 
statement,  although  they  consider  that  experience  malces  the  perception 
keener  bo  that  shght  differences  are  noted  by  the  trained  observer 
which  escape  the  observation  of  other  persons.  Furthermore,  they  have 
found  that  different  types  of  odors  are  found  in  different  cases;  for 
example,  the  odors  observed  in  effluents  from  intermittent  sand  filters 
are  usually  quite  difTerent  from  those  of  effluents  from  trickling  filters, 
and  odors  observed  in  streams  into  which  sewage  or  effluent  has  been 
discharged  may  differ  from  either. 

For  many  years,  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  reported 
its  observations  of  odor  of  samples  of  river  water  and  effluent  from  sew- 
age filters,  and  for  this  purpose  adopted  such  terms  as  "faint,"  "musty," 
"distinctly  musty,"  "decidedly  musty,"  "disagreeable,"  "decidedly 
disagreeable,"  and  "offensive."    Drown  stated: 

"The  odor  that  comes  from  sewage  contamination  in  water  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  class  of  odors  which  we  have  been  considering  (odors  from 
organisms).  A  stream  badly  polluted  by  sewage  .  .  .  .  has  more  or  less  the 
odor  of  sewage  itself.  In  more  dilute  condition  the  odor  is  musty,  both 
cold  and  hot;  this  is  quite  characteristic.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  sense  of  smell  furnishes  us  with  a  delicate  test  for  the  detection  of 
sewage  contamination.  When  we  perceive  this  muatiness  even  faintly, 
the  water  is  generally  badly  polluted,  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  drinking  water."     ("Examination  of  Water  Supplies,"  page  569.) 

While  it  is  difficult  to  convey  to  others  the  exact  meaning  of  arbi- 
trary terms  adopted  for  designating  the  character  and  strength  of 
odors  the  authors  have  found  the  observation  of  odors  helpful,  par- 
ticularly to  the  operator  of  filters  of  types  commonly  used.  Many 
years  f^o  they  adopted,  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  a  sand  fflter 
plant,  a  scale  of  odors  to  indicate  the  efficiency  and  condition  of  the 
filters.  This  scale,  provided  with  both  numbers  and  descriptive  terms, 
was  as  follows:  0,  none;  1,  slightly  musty;  2,  distinctly  musty;  3,  de- 
cidedly musty;  4,  offensive;  5,  very  offensive. 

This  scale  of  odors  was  used  in  recording  daily  oliservations  of  effluent 
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of  intermittent  sand  filths  at  Worcester.  With  these  obeervations, 
there  were  parallel  teats  of  the  putrescibility  of  the  effluent  with  meth- 
ylene blue  and  by  observing  whether  the  eamplea  standing  in  a  full 
tightly  sealed  bottle  gave  offensive  odors  or  became  blackened.  An 
experienced  observer  could  tell  by  the  odor  within  narrow  limits,  whether 
or  not  the  samples  were  putrescible.  Such  samples  as  had  no  odor,  or 
but  a  slight  musty  odor,  were  non-putrescible  without  exception.  Such 
samples  as  were  observed  to  be  3  or  higher  on  the  scale  were  putrescible 
almost  without  exception,  while  samples  observed  as  2  on  the  scale  were 
generally  non-putrescible. 

It  is  believed  that  such  a  scale  of  odors  may  be  used  at  other  sewage 
plants  to  enable  the  operator  to  judge  the  quality  of  the  effluent 
immediately  upon  taking  the  sample  without  waiting  for  the  results  of 
chemical  analyses.  The  odor  of  effluents  from  intermittent  sand  filters 
may  vary  in  different  places,  according  to  the  character  of  thesewage  or 
wastes  applied  to  them.  The  effluent  from  a  filter  receiving  paper  mill 
was tes,forexample, has  a  very  difTerentodorfrom  that  from  filters  receiv- 
ing ordinary  nkunicipal  sewage.  A  scale  of  odors  may  be  adopted,  how- 
ever, for  the  filter  receiving  paper  mill  wastes  which  will  give  the  oper- 
ator a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  his  filter  and  the 
stability  of  his  efflueot.  An  experienced  observer  can  also  often  gain 
valuable  information  in  this  way  as  to  the  condition  of  the  filter  from 
which  the  effluent  has  come.  Por  example,  the  formation  of  black  layers 
in  sand  filters  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  characteristic  odor  in  the 
effluent  from  them. 

Organic  Growflis. — Much  can  often  be  learned  with  respect  to  the 
character  of  an  effluent  or  a  polluted  wat«r  by  observing  the  nature  of 
the  organic  growths  which  are  found  at  the  effluent  outlets,  along  the 
banks  and  bed  of  a  stream  or  in  the  water  itself.  Such  growths  con- 
stitute the  plankton  which  is  the  subject  of  Chapter  IV. 
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CHAPTER  III 

BACTERU   AHD    THEIR   RELATION   TO    THE    PROBLEM    OF 
SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 

Among  t&e  living  things  which  play  a  p&rt  in  the  disposal  of  sewt^ 
are  rats,  the  scavengers  of  sewers,  in  which  many  hve;  gulls  and  other 
birds  which  feed  upon  floating  organic  matter  discharged  fromeewere; 
fish,  which  often  congregate  about  sewer  outlets  for  food;  certfun  plants 
which  thrive  on  some  nitrogen  compounds  of  sewage;  and  micro-organ- 
isms,' plants  and  aninaala  too  small  to  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  mag- 
nifying glass  or  microscope.  This  last  class  appears  to  be  the  most 
important. 

The  microscopic  organisms  or  plankton,  which  are  the  subject  of 
Chapter  IV,  bring  about  some  of  the  changes  in  the  cycle  of  life  and 
death,  but  the  resolution  of  complex  organic  matter  into  simpler  forms 
and  its  oxidation  to  stable  organic  and  mineral  substances  appear  to 
be  due  largely  to  bacteria.  Furthermore,  the  transmission  of  disease  by 
sewage  appears  due  to  bacteria. 

Sewage  contains  enormous  numbers  of  both  harmful  and  helpful 
bacteria.  The  former  cause  illness  and  perhaps  death  after  entering  the 
human  body,  or  create  disagreeable  conditions  in  waters  receiving  rela- 
tively large  quantities  of  sewage.  If  sewage  causes  offense,  certain 
bacteria  are  responsible ;  if  it  is  oxidized  to  odorless  substances  possessing 
fertilizing  value,  certain  other  bacteria  are  the  cause.  Chemical  analy- 
ses show  what  changes  have  been  wrought  in  sewage  by  the  treatment, 

1  Pror.  Wm.  T.  Sodgwiok  suionatod  that  the  mirro-org^inunii  be  divided  into  tworluK*. 
■iTen  ia  Pral.  Whipple'*"  Micnncopy  o(  Driakinc  Water,"  third  editioo.  pass  10,  uloltov*: 
Micntcopie  Organitmt  (PlanHont 
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but  they  do  not  reveal  the  living  cause  of  these  changes,  upon  which 
Bucceseful  sewage  disposal  depends.  Chemical  analysis  of  polluted 
water  discloses  ite  general  character  but  not  the  presence  or  absence  of 
disease  germs.  Where  sewage  has  contaminated  water,  the  resulting  ill 
effects  upon  the  health  of  drinkers  of  the  water  have  been  due,  so  far  as 
demonstrated,  to  disease-producing  bacteria.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  a  study  of  bacteria  is  essential  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
sewage  disposal  problem. 

BACTERU  AND  UETHODS  OF  STUDTinO  THEU 
Although  ancient  phiioeophers  imagined  Invisible  minute  organisms 
might  cause  some  of  the  visible  changes  in  matter,'  bacteria  were  first 
seen  by  Anton  van  Leeuweohoek  about  1683.  Nobody  else  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  until  about  a  century  later,  when  several  investiga- 
tors took  it  up.  Finally  Dr.  Louis  Pasteur  began  his  researches  which 
showed  what  a  tremendous  influence  bacteria  exert  on  living  conditions 
and  many  industries.  The  methods  of  invest^tion  were  difficult 
and  their  results  often  indefinite  until  Prof.  Robert  Koch  discovered  in 
1882  a  means  of  isolating  single  species  of  bacteria.  With  this  discov- 
ery, bacteriology  became  a  science  of  great  importance. 

Moqdiolosy'  of  Bacteria. — Most  known  species  of  bacteria  have  arod- 
like  shape,  whence  their  generic  name,  bacteria  (Greek,  bakterion,  a 
staff).  Other  forms  exist,  however,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  from  Schenk'a 
"Elements  of  Bacteriology."  The  rod  baciUi  average  about  2  fi  in 
length  and  0.5  **  in  diameter.'  ("General  Bacteriology,"  Dr.  Eklwin  O. 
Jordan,  fourth  edition,  page  64.)  The  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  is, 
Jordan  states,  1  to  3  m  in  length,  and  the  bacillus  of  influenza  averages 
only  0.5  ii.  The  weight  of  a  typical  bacillus,  1  n  square  in  cross-section 
and  2  ^  long,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1,  was  calculated  by  Dr.  Otto 
Rahn  as  0.000,000,002  mg.  (Marshall's  "Microbiology,"  page  88.) 
Of  this  weight  he  estimates  at  least  four-fifths  to  be  water. 

Bacteria  multiply  by  fission,  or  a  division  of  the  cell  into  two  practi- 
cally equal  portions.  Under  favorable  conditions  they  multiply  with 
great  rapidity,  which  accounts  in  part  for  the  large  amount  of  work 
accomplished  by  them.  Fortunately,  during  the  disintegration  of  their 
foodBubBtances,acidsandotherproductsinjuriouBto  them  are  commonly 
formed,  which  accumulate  until  further  multiplication  is  stopped. 
Checks  to  rapid  development  are  also  offered  by  an  insufficient  food 
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supply,  lack  of  moisture,  unsuitable  temperature,  and  the  competition  of 
other  species  of  bacteria.  Another  feature  of  the  life  of  some  species, 
particularly  the  bacilli,  is  the  spore,  described  by  Jordan  as  follows: 

"Physiologically  the  spore  is  to  be  considered  as  a  resting  stage.  It  serves 
to  tide  the  species  over  a  period  of  dryness,  famine,  or  unsuitable  temperature, 
and  to  preserve  alive  in  a  hostile  environment  a  sufficient  number  of  indi- 
viduals until  such  time  as  favorable  conditions  recur.    The  spore  stage  is. 


Sarcina  (FadittCeeci) 
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Fi<i.  3. — Forms  of  bacteria   (after  Baumgarten).     (From  Schenck's 
ments  of  Bacteriology,"  page  3.) 


in  fact,  physiologically  analogous  to  the  periods  of  hibernation  or  estivation 
among  higher  forms  of  life.  In  this  resting  state  the  living  matter  of  the 
spore  may  remain  dormant  for  years  or  even  for  decades."  ("General 
Bacteriolog)-,"  page  67.) 

"  The  spore  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  (Fig.  4)  when  brought  under  favorable 
conditions,  shows  first  a  change  in  the  refractive  property  of  the  spore 
substance;  this  is  followed  by  a  slight  elongation  of  the  spore,  with  a  final 
bursting  through  of  the  spore  membrane  and  the  outgrowth  of  a  short  rod. 
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which  then  divides  in  the  usual  manner.  The  new  outgrowth  of  the  anthrax 
bacillua  takes  place  at  the  pole  of  the  spore;  in  the  closely  related  hay 
bacillus  it  is  at  the  equator.  Other  forms  of  bacteria  exhibit  intermediate 
methods  of  germination,  and  irregularities  sometimes  occur  in  the  develop- 
ment of  spores  of  the  same  species."     (.Ilnd.,  page  66.) 

ClassiflCKtioii  of  Bacteria. — Bacteria  are  sometuaes  classified  into 
saprophytes  and  parasites.  The  former  organisms  live  on  dead  matter 
and  the  tatter  on  the  substance  of  living  bodies.  Obligate  parasites 
include  species  capable  of  living  only  upon  animate  matter,  and  the 
facultative  parasites  are  species  able  to  exist  upon  either  dead  or  living 
matter.  Another  classificatioD,  the  most  useful  in  sewage  treament 
work,  is  based  upon  the  need  of  oxygen,  and  was  explained  on  page  10. 


Fio.  4. — Spores,  bacillus  of  symptomatic  antl 
(Kolle  and  Waasermann).  (From  Jordan's 
page  66.) 

To  acquire  a  knowle^e  of  their  forms,  motility,  manner  of  multipli- 
cation and  spore  formation,  it  is  necessary  to  study  bacteria  alive  under 
the  high-power  microscope.  The  determination  of  species  identified 
by  their  physical  characteristics  and  ability  to  absorb  certain  stains,  is 
made  by  drying  cultures  of  the  bacteria  under  investigation  upon  glass 
cover-slips  and  then  staining  them  with  various  anilin  dyes,  when  they 
can  be  readily  examined  under  the  microscope.  These  methods  are  not 
as  yet  ordinarily  used  in  studying  sewage  disposal  problems. 

Culture  Media. — Much  of  our  knowledge  of  bacteria  has  been  ob- 
tained by  observing  their  growth  under  dilTerent  artificial  conditions  and 
their  effects  upon  other  living  organisms,  and  by  examination  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  life  processes.  While  a  single  bacterium  is  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  it  will  multiply  within  a  few  days  under  favorable  circum- 
stances into  a  colony  so  large  that  the  mass  may  be  seen  easily  without  a 
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magnifyiDg  glass.  It  vas  early  fouad  that  many  bacteria  multiply 
rapidly  in  meat  extract  containing  a  little  peptoae.  This  forms  the  basis 
of  many  of  the  culture  media  in  common  use.  When  gelatine  is  added 
to  the  broth,  the  mixture  will  form  at  ordinary  room  temperature  a 
transparent  amber-eolored  jelly,  which  holds  the  bacteria  in  position 
while  each  grows  into  a  colony,  an  invaluable  discovery  by  Koch. 

Nutrient  gelatine  melts  at  about  25°C.,'  and  certain  species  of  bacteria 
produce  substances  which  liquefy  it.  To  overcome  these  difficulties,  a 
v^etable  gelatine  called  agar  is  substituted  for  the  ordinary  gdatine. 
It  forms  a  jelly  which  melts  at  about  40°C.,  making  possible  its  use  at 
blood  temperature,  37°C.,  and  bacteria  do  not  secrete  substances  which 
liquefy  it. 

Modifications  of  these  media  are  made  by  adding  relatively  small 
quantities  of  lactose  and  Baccharose  to  the  broth  and  nutrient  gelatine, 
and  dextrose  or  lactose  and  litmus  to  agar.  Other  media  are  milk  and 
litmus  milk  used  to  detect  bacteria  producing  coagulating  enzymes  or 
acids,  and  blood-serum  and  other  substances  on  which  certain  species 
will  grow  and  others  will  not.  In  the  former  case  they  produce  products 
which  identify  the  bacterium  under  observation.  Certain  species  of 
bacteria  produce  gas  of  a  practically  uniform  quality  when  growing  in 
nutrient  broth  of  proper  composition.  Some  bacteria  produce  acid 
substances  while  others  closely  allied  to  them  do  not.  In  Chapter  II 
the  disappearance  of  color  from  sewage  or  effluent  samples  treated  with 
methylene  blue,  page  66,  was  mentioned  as  a  method  of  determining 
the  putrescibility  of  the  sample.  This  is  due  to  a  reducing  (deoxygen- 
ating)  action  by  bacteria  which  have  so  multiplied  in  the  sewage  culture 
medium  that  the  oxygen  has  been  exhausted  and  hydrogen  sulphide 
formed. 

Effect  of  Temperature.— Few  if  any  bacteria  are  capable  of  multi- 
plying at  0°C.,  and  most  bacteria  in  the  vegetative  stage  are  killed  by 
exposure  at  a  temperature  of  IOO°C.    Jordan  states: 

"Three  temperature  limits  may  be  dietinguiHlied:  a  minimum,  or  the 
lowest  point  at  which  growth  occurs;  an  optimum,  or  the  temperature  of 
most  luxuriant  growth;  and  a  maximum,  or  the  highest  temperature  at 
which  growth  can  take  place.  The  position  of  these  three  points  differs 
greatly  for  different  species."     ("General  Bacteriology,"  page  70.) 

Sewage  disposal  is  influenced  by  the  great  reduction  In  bacterial 
activity  as  the  temperature  falls  toward  0°C.     This  reduced  activity 
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lesulta  in  less  danger  in  using  ice  taken  from  a  contamioated'  water 
than  in  drinking  the  same  water. 

It  has  been  found  by  investigation  that  most  of  the  typhoid  bacteria 
frosen  in  ice  die  at  once,  although  a  few  may  live  even  6  months. 

The  thermal  death-point  ia  the  temperature  at  which  a  species  of 
bacteria  is  killed  upon  exposure  for  a  given  period  of  time,  as  10  minutes. 
Jordan  gives  the  thermal  death-point  (10  minutes  exposure)  for  the  chol- 
era Bpirillum  and  the  typhod  bacillus  as  58°  to  60°C.    He  states  further: 

"  It  may  be  noted  that  the  thermal  death-point  of  those  bacteria  that  ore 
at  all  likely  to  be  present  in  polluted  water  ia  low,  57°  to  SO°C.,  and  since 
these  micro^rgajiismB  do  not  form  sporee,  the  practice  of  simply  bringing 
the  water  to  the  boiling-point  suffices  to  insure  ite  safety  for  drinkii^ 
purpoees."     ("General  Bacteriology,"  page  72.) 

SteriUzation'  of  Apparatus  and  Coltore  Media.^Bact£na  are  prac- 
tically omnipresent,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  because  they  are 
invisible,  the  prevention  of  bacterial  contamination  of  a  substance  under 
invest^tion  requires  the  use  of  sterilized  apparatus  and  culture  media. 
Apparatus  uninjured  by  high  temperatures  may  be  sterilized  by  exposing 
it  at  a  temperature  of  170°C.  for  45  to  60  minutes,  and  other  apparatus 
by  prolonged  boiling.  Some  instruments  are  beat  sterilized  by  heating 
them  in  an  open  gas  flame.  Culture  media  may  be  sterilized  in  the 
autoclave  by  exposure  to  ateam  under  pressure,  at  a  temperature  of 
about  120''C.  {248"?,).  Heating  culture  media  in  test-tubes  at  this 
temperature  for  5  minutes,  and  those  in  large  containers  for  15  minutes, 
is  sufficient.  Some  media  must  be  sterilized  at  lower  temperatures. 
Most  bacteria  in  the  vegetetive  stage  are  killed  by  boiling,  although 

■  Canfaninaluni,  the  ialioduction  into  k  watnof  bHteria  or  othir  gutvtsncei  which  tuid 
to  render  it  uiuuiUble  for  damMtin  uae.  The  decree  ol.contaminBtion  may  mereue  from 
dirrely  aomiiul,  mocording  to  the  Qiuutitjrvnd  nature  ol  the  contaminating  Bubituioeflt  UDti] 
it  reaebee  a  maximum,  when  the  water  ia  unauitable  for  domestic  cotuumptiQD  in  it*  preeent 
condition  snd  cannot  he  made  so  by  practicable  methods  of  treatment.  In  cenaraL,  con- 
tamination refen  to  the  inlrnduction  of  euoh  aubatsncea  ■■  will  tend  to  render  the  use  of 
the  water  danceroua  through  the  poaaible  preeance  of  pathogenic  organiemB.     It  ia  not 

of  whiflh  a  water  may  be  laid  to  be  contaminated  and  on  the  other  polluted,  and  local 
eondiUona  will  have  an  effect  in  determining  whether  a  water  ihouLd  be  designated  aa 
coBlunlDated  or  polluUd.  It  ii  even  conceivable  that  a  water  might  fairly  be  cluaed  M 
mntaminatad  in  one  locality  and  polluted  in  another,  although  eurh  a  water  would  in  the 
one  caae  be  very  highly  cantaminsted  and  in  the  other  ilightly  polluted. 

PaUatian,  the  introduction  into  a  water  of  aubelaneea  of  auch  character  and  in  suiib 

and  to  caiue  it  to  give  off  objectionable  odonu     The  decree  of  pollution  may  iccreaee  from 

unfit  for  one  or  lor  preparation  lor  uae,aaadomntiDBUpply,  until  it  becomes  obvioualy  SHhy 
and  oHeulvn  In  general,  pollution  refers  to  the  introduction  of  organie  matter  which, 
under  the  conditions,  produces  on  objectionable  appearance  or  wbicb.  due  to  biolocioal 
ebaogea.  may  cause  the  water  to  become  objectioaable  in  appearanoe  or  to  (IT*  off  oOendTa 
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some  BporM  are  not  destroyed  when  boiled  even  for  &  number  of  hours; 
by  2  or  3  exposures  at  a  temperature  of  100°C.  for  15  or  20  minutee 
at  a.  time,  sterilization  can  be  accomplished.  Between  exposures,  the 
medium  is  kept  at  20°C.  for  24  hours,  to  enable  the  spores  to  develop 
into  the  vegetative  stage.  Media  which  cannot  be  heated  to  100°C. 
are  sterilized  by  exposure  in  the  autoclave  at  lower  temperatures  for 
longer  periods  of  time,  and  on  a  greater  number  of  successive  days. 

Method  ofCountingBacteiia.—^Thereisno  method  known  of  Bscertain- 
ing  the  exact  number  of  bacteria  in  a  liquid.  The  number  is  estimated 
by  counting  the  number  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  sample  and  asaum- 
ing  that  each  equal  unit  volume  of  the  water  contains  an  equal  number. 
It  is  impracticable  to  determine  with  a  microscope  the  number  of  bacte- 
ria even  in  a  drop  of  polluted  water.  It  is  therefore  customary  to  en- 
courage each  bacterium  to  multiply  independently  of  the  others,  until  it 
hae  formed  a  mass  or  colony  of  bacteria  large  enough  to  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  or  with  a  low  power  lens. 

This  is  accomplished  by  mixing  I  cc.  of  the  sample,  diluted  with  sterile 
water  if  necessary,  with  about  10  cc.  of  nutrient  gelatine  or  agar  heated 
to  liquefaction.  This  mixture  is  spread  evenly  over  the  bottom  of  a 
glass  Petri  dish,  about  10  cm.  in  diameter  with  vertical  sides  about  1  cm. 
high,  so  that  the  culture  medium  will  be  of  even  thickness  at  all  points. 
The  diah  has  a  glass  or  porous  earthenware  cover,  of  the  same  shape  and 
slightly  greater  diameter,  to  exclude  air  bacteria  from  the  gelatine.  The 
plate  is  cooled  on  a  level  surface  until  the  gelatine  congeals,  and  is  then 
transferred  to  an  incubator  in  which  a  temperature  of  either  20°  or  37°C. 
is  usually  maintained,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  investigation. 

The  quantity  of  the  original  sample  mixed  with  the  medium  is  so 
regulated  that  the  total  number  of  bacteria  upon  the  plate  shall  not  exceed 
200.  By  mixing  the  sample  with  ten  times  its  volume  of  medium,  the 
bacteria  are  practically  isolated  one  from  another  and  are  so  held  after 
the  medium  has  congealed.  After  1  to  3  days  the  colonies  will  be 
large  enough  to  be  counted,  and  in  this  way  the  number  of  bacteria 
ascertained,  as  each  colony  stands  for  one  bacterium.  Such  counts  do 
not  give  the  total  number  of  bacteria,  because  the  obligate  anaerobes 
cannot  multiply  under  the  conditions  ordinarily  provided  in  such  studies 
and  certain  nitrifying  organisms  and  many  other  bacteria  are  unable  to 
grow  on  either  gelatine  or  agar  plates.  In  many  sewage  investigations 
this  fact  is  not  of  controlling  importance,  for  the  numbers  of  such  or- 
ganisms are  relatively  small  and  the  errors  are  not  sufficiently  large  to 
effect  the  resultii  materially. 

Cotmtiiig  Excessive  If  umbers  of  Bacteria. — In  some  waters,  and  espe- 
cially in  sewage,  the  smallest  quantity  which  it  is  practicable  to  take  for 
examination,  1  cc.,  contains  so  many  bacteria  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  count  the  colonics  on  the  plates.    Where  the  number  in  1  cc.  is  likely 
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to  cause  more  than  200  colonies  on  a  plate,  1  cc.  of  the  sample  may  be 
mixed  with  9  cc.  of.  sterilized  distilled  water,  and  1  cc.  of  this  diluted 
sample  plated.  Many  times  even  this  dilution  is  insufficient,  and  1  cc. 
of  the  original  sample  is  diluted  with  99  cc.  of  the  sterilised  water.  This 
dilution  is  continued  until  bacteria  on  a  plate  will  not  exceed  the  number 
which  it  is  practicable  to  grow  and  count. 

Fig.  5  illustrates  the  results  of  such  dilution.  Plate  A  is  from  1  cc 
of  sample  plated  without  dilution.  The  number  of  colonies,  about  600, 
vfas  too  large  for  easy  and  accurate  counting.  Plate  B  is  from  a  dilution 
of  1  to  9.  This  plate  contained  about  60  colonies  and  could  be  counted 
with  ease  and  accuracy.  Plate  C  is  from  a  dilution  of  1  to  99,  which 
proved  unnecessarily  great.  Bacterial  counts  are  reported  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  of  the  water  examined. 

Identification  of  Species. — Great  labor  has  been  expended  in  iso- 
lating different  species  of  bacteria  and  describing  them  so  as  to  make 
their  future  identification  practicable.  This  is  of  great  Importance,  for 
while  much  can  be  learned  by  a  study  of  a  mixture  of  organisms,  most 
progress  will  be  made  when  the  action  of  the  several  species  is  known  and 
the  environments  required  for  the  optimum  development  of  each  are 
defined.  Then  it  may  be  possible  to  produce  conditions  encouraging  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  the  bacteria  desired  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  down  other  growths.  Under  such  conditions,  much  more  and 
better  work  is  to  be  expected  of  the  bacteria  present. 

BACTERIA  IN  SEWAGE 

Bacteria  are  to  be  expected  in  sewage,  for  it  consists  largely  of  the 
bacteria-carrying  water  supply  of  the  community.  Some  also  doubtless 
fall  into  the  sewage  from  the  air,  the  wastes  of  some  industries  contain 
large  numbers,  and  many  more  are  washed  into  sewers  by  storm  water. 
By  far  the  greatest  number,  however,  come  from  the  excreta  of  man  and 
animal,  which  teem  with  bacteria. 

Number  of  Bacteria  in  Hatural  Waters. — The  number  of  bacteria 
found  in  natural  surface  waters  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  drainage  area.  Streams  from  steep  and  rocky  mountain 
aides  have  a  low  bacterial  content.  Streams  draining  cultivated  fields 
or  pastures  may  have  a  large  content.  The  drainage  from  highways, 
even  in  rural  districts,  may  increase  the  bacterial  content,  and  storm 
flows  from  village  or  urban  districts  carry  great  numbers  of  organisms 
into  streams.  Small  lakes  and  artificial  ponds  in  populous  communities 
may  have  high  bacterial  contents,  but  lai^e  reservoirs  and  lakes  are 
usually  unfavorable  habitats  for  many  species  and,  therefore,  the  num- 
bers are  low.     Many  ground  waters  are  practically  free  from  bacteria. 

Number  of  Bacteria  Found  in  Excreta. — In  his  "Bacteriological  Ex- 
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amination  of  Water  Supplies,"  1906,  W.  0.  Savage  gives  data  from 
Ford's  reeearches  idiich  revealed  large  numbers,  of  bacteria  of  about 
60  species  in  the  human  alimentary  canal.  Dr.  A.  C.  Houaton  found  in 
17  normal  stools  of  healthy  persons  between  100  million  and  1000  million 
bacteria  per  gram  of  feces,  whether  grown  upon  gelatine  at  20''C.  or  upon 
agar  at  3TC.  Of  these  over  100  million  were  B.  coll,  between  1  and 
10  million  were  spores  of  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  and  about  the  same 
number  virulent  oi^nisms,  and  at  least  100,000  were  streptococci. 
Animal  excreta  also  teem  with  bacteria,  some  apparently  identical 
with  species  found  in  human  excreta. 

Number  of  Bacteria  Found  in  Sewage. — The  total  number  of  sewage 
bacteriacapableofgrowing  upon  nutrient  gelatine  at  20° C.  increases  with 
the  strength  and  the  age  of  the  sewage.  The  number  may  also  be  af- 
fected by  industrial  wastes  discharged  into  the  sewers.  Wastes  from 
packing  houses  and  some  tanneries  contain  materials  stimulating  the 
increase  of  bacteria,  whereas  pickling  liquids  from  galvanising  works, 
being  germicides,  tend  to  reduce  the  number.  Some  industrial  wastes 
offer  serious  difficulties  in  sewage  treatment  on  account  of  their  anti- 
septic nature.  For  example,  some  paper  mill  wastes  are  practically  tree 
from  bacteria,  and  if  organisms  are  introduced  they  will  not  multiply 
sufficiently  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  be  effective  in  causing  bio- 
logical changes, unless  the  wostesare  diluted  with  river  water  or  sewage, 
or  treated  chemically  to  overcome  their  germicidal  nature. 

The  number  of  bacteria  in  municipal  sewage  at  the  point  of  discharge 
is  much  greater  if  the  sewers  are  very  long,  laid  with  flat  gradients,  and 
contain  organic  deposits.  Such  conditions  should  not  be  overlooked 
for  otherwise  the  interpretation  of  bacterial  counts  may  be  erroneous. 

The  sewage  used  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station  is  practically 
free  from  industrial  wastes  and  appears  to  be  representative  of  domestic 
municipal  sewage.  Yearly  averages  of  bacterial  counts  of  weekly 
samples  of  it  are  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Board,  as  follows: 

Year 1909  1910  1911  1912 

Bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.    1,136,400  1,507,300  2,033,100  2,109,600 

The  bacterial  content  of  municipal  sewage  may  be  quite  different 
from  that  from  toilet  rooms  on  account  of  dilution  with  water  used  for 
laundry,  washing,  and  other  household  activities  and  with  ground  water 
leaking  into  the  sewers.  The  difference  was  well  illustrated  at  the  Law- 
rence Experiment  Station  by  the  following  bacterial  counts  of  "repre- 
sentative samples  of  all  the  sewage  from  the  toilet  room  at  the  station 
during  one  day  each  week"  for  two  years: 


1909  1910 

a  per  cubic  centimeter 2,R40,300    3,158,200 
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At  Cotumbiu,  Ohio,  ia  1904  and  1005,  George  A.  Johnson  found  that 
the  total  number  of  bacteria  contained  in  the  sewage  (120  gal.  per  capita 
daily)  ranged  from  320,000  to  27,000,000,  averaging  3,600,000  per 
cubic  centimeter.     (Report  on  Sewage  Purification,  page  53.) 

At  the  Philadelphia  Experiment  Station  in  1909  and  1910,  sewage  was 
received  from  about  1500  acres  of  built-up  area  which  yielded  "con- 
centrated sewage  and  a  large  amount  of  trade  waetee."  In  the  report 
of  the  station's  work,  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Geoi^  S. 
Webster  by  George  E.  Datesman,  with  W.  L.  Stevenson  in  direct  charge, 
the  monthly  averages  of  bacteria  in  the  crude  sewage,  capable  of  growing 
upon  nutrient  gelatine  at  20''C.,  range  from  1,100,000  per  cubic  cen- 
timeter in  January  to  5,800,000  in  August,  the  average  from  July  5  to 
April  30  being  approximately  3,000,000.  Durii^  March  the  average 
counts  were: 

Sunday  MandBy  Tueiday  Wedii(wl*y  Thunday  Friday  Baturday  Arenaa 
1,500.000    3,500.000    2,300.000    3,000.000    1.800,000    3,000,000     l,eOO,000    3.000.000 

At  the  experiment  station  at  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  in  1908  and  1000, 
sewage  (130  gal.  per  capita  dally)  from  a  S-mile  sewer  serving  about 
20,000  persons  and  25  small  tanneries,  contained  about  1,600,000  bacte- 
ria per  cubic  centimeter  capable  of  growing  on  gelatine  at  20''C. 
(Report  of  Experiments  by  Eddy  and  Vrooman,  p^e  126.)  This 
rather  low  content  may  have  been  due  to  the  antiseptic  character  of 
some  tannery  wastes. 

English  sewages  contain  as  a  rule  more  bacteria  than  are  commonly 
found  in  American  sewages,  mainly  because  the  farmer  are  much  more 
concentrated  on  account  of  the  use  of  smaller  quantities  of  water. 

In  the  fourth  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal 
(page  210),  the  following  statements  are  to  be  found:> 

"This  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  point  out  that  domestic  aewage  and 
mixed  sewage,  when  the  trade  refuse  is  not  of  such  amount  or  quality  as  to 
a\\Bi  materially  the  biological  qualities  of  the  mixed  Uqiiid,  commonly  give 
bAct«riol(^ical  results  as  follows: 

"Total  number  of  bacteria,  gelatine  at  20°C.  more  than  10,000,000  but 
less  than  100,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

"Total  number  of  bacteria,  agar  at  37''C.,  more  than  1,000,000,  but  less 
than  10,000,000  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Hourly  Variation  in  Bacteria  in  Sewage. — The  bacterial  counts  in 
Table  6  illustrate  the  varying  number  of  bacteria  in  sewage  from  hour 
to  hour.  In  comparing  such  records,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
length  of  time  required  for  the  sewage  to  reach  the  sampling  point,  tor 
the  sample  nominally  represents  the  sewage  entering  the  sewers  that 

>  Quantity  of  Bcwife  probably  varisd  from  33  to  13  U.  8.  lal.  per  sapita. 
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much  earlier,  although  the  lapse  of  time  ie  sufficient  in  many  cases  to 
permit  a  subetantial  multiplication  of  bacteria. 

TjtBLE  6. — Number  or  Bacteria  in  Hourly  Sauplea  ot  Sewaqb  fbom 
Marlboro  and  Gardner,  Mass. 

(Raport  of  tbe  Man.  Slate  BoArd  of  MoAlth,  18»4,  psgea  467  iknd  468) 


MuriboTD,'  July  ID.  ISM                  ,                 Gidiitt.<  July  20,  IBM 
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'mZ     SMa" 
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891,200  10.00  A.H. 
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918.000 
238.000 

8m!oOO 

2,142,000 

1,340,400 

l!409!oOO 

Mvlboro umplH  tak<n4  milubelowlut )idui>' 


Collsctioii  of  Samples. — It  is  highly  desirable  for  the  bacteriologist 
who  is  to  examine  the  samples  to  collect  them.  If  this  is  impracticable, 
the  person  collecting  the  samples  should  guard  carefully  against  their 
contamination.  They  should  be  collected  in  bottles  with  glass  stoppers, 
preferably  of  the  flat  mushroom  type,  holding  for  ordinary  purposes 
about  4  01.  Prfscott  &  Winslow  ("Water  Bacteriology,"  page  33) 
recommend  wide-mouthed  bottles.  The  bottles  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  in  tbe  laboratory  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  bichromate, 
or  alkaline  permanganate  of  potash  followed  by  sulphuric  acid.  Then 
they  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  with  distilled  water,  dried  by  draining, 
and  sterilized  with  dry  heat  for  1  hour  at  160°C.,  or  in  an  autoclave  at 
120°C.  for  15  minutes.  After  sterilizing,  the  bottles  should  be  wrapped 
in  sterilized  cloth  or  paper,  or  the  etopper  and  neck  should  be  wrapped 
with  tinfoil,  and  the  bottles  jilaced  in  tin  boxes  for  transportation. 

When  the  sample  is  taken,  the  paper,  cloth  or  tinfoil  should  be  re- 
moved and  the  stopper  withdrawn,  taking  care  not  to  let  the  fingers 
touch  anything  which  will  later  come  into  contact  with  the  water  col- 
lected. When  collecting  a  sample  of  running  water,  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  should  be  pointed  upstream  in  order  that  contamination  from  the 
fingers  may  foe  carried  away,  instead  of  into  the  bottle.    When  collect- 
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ing  samples  from  Btill  water  the  same  result  may  be  attained  by  rapidly 
pushing  the  bottle  through  the  water  while  it  is  being  filled.  When  the 
sample  is  being  taken  from  a  tap  or  pump,  the  water  should  be  allowed 
to  run  for  a  period  of  several  minutes  before  the  sample  is  collect^. 
After  the  bottle  has  been  filled,  the  stopper  should  be  immediately  re- 
placed and  the  stopper  or  bottle  rewrapped  with  the  cloth,  paper  or  foil 
originally  protecting  it. 

After  obtaining  a  sample  of  water,  the  number  of  bacteria  in  it  may 
increase  or  decrease  and  it  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  adhere  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  upon  Standard  Methods  of  Analyses,  of 
the  American  Pubhc  Health  Association,  that  the  interval  between 
sampUng  and  examination  should  not  exceed  12  hours  in  the  case  of 
relatively  pure  waters,  6  hours  in  the  case  of  relatively  impure  waters  and 
1  hour  in  the  case  of  sewage.  If  the  sample  must  be  transported  a  con- 
siderable distance  before  it  is  plated,  the  bottle  should  be  packed  in  ice. 
This  will  prevent  a  rapid  increase  in  the  bacteria  present,  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  long-continued  exposure  to  low  temperature  is  inimical 
to  bacterial  life. 

Sewage  a  Nutrient  Modium  for  Bacteria. — The  organic  and  mineral 
matter  in  sewage  usually  affords  suitable  food  for  bacteria,  which  multi- 
ply in  it  with  enormous  rapidity  at  a  favorable  temperature,  such  as 
20°C.  This  fact  is  useful  in  ascertaining  whether  a  sewage  containing 
industrial  wastes  is  capable  of  undergoing  the  ordinary  biological  changes 
required  for  its  successful  treatment.  A  sample  upon  standing  for  some 
hours  at  20'*C.  should  show  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  bacteria 
present,  if  the  sewage  is  susceptible  to  such  action. 

The  change  in  the  number  of  bacteria  in  municipal  sewage  without 
antiseptic  wastes  is  shown  by  the  results  of  a  test  at  the  Lawrence  Ex- 
periment Station  reproduced  in  Table  7.  Sewage  taken  at  10  a.m.  was 
allowed  to  stand  at  10°  to  20°C.  for  8  dajra.  The  rapid  increase  at  first 
was  doubtless  due  to  an  abundant  and  suitable  supply  of  food.  The 
decrease  which  followed  was  probably  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
diminution  in  the  food  supply  and  in  the  dissolved  oxygen,  which  dis- 
appeared in  less  than  24  hours  after  the  sample  was  taken.  It  is  also 
possible  that  products  of  bacterial  metabolism'  inimical  to  bacterial 
development  were  generated  in  the  sample. 

Bacteria  Capable  of  Growing  at  Body  Temperature. — In  some  bac- 
terial investigations,  especially  to  detect  contamination  of  water,  it  is 
desirable  to  encourage  the  growth  of  intestinal  bacteria  and  discourage 
that  of  normal  water  bacteria,  that  the  latter  may  not  bo  outnumber  the 
former  as  to  prevent  their  detection.     Many  bacteria  living  within  the 
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,  intestines  of  w&rm-blooded  animals  grow  better  at  body  temperature, 
ST'C.  {9S.6°F.),  than  at  ordinary  room  temperature,  20°C.  (GST.). 
Many  bacteria  thriving  at  M'C,  (ail  to  multiply  rapidly  at  37°C. 
Accordingly  it  is  cuBtomary  in  some  laboratories  to  determine  the 
bacteria  count  in  contaminated  water  and  in  sewage  at  both 
temperatures. 


Table  7. — Chanqes  in  Coupobition  Occorrino  in  a  Bottle  or  Frbbh 

Lawr£ncg  Stbeet  Sewage,  upon  Standino.     Omoinal  Sample 

Taken  March  11,  1894 

(lUport  ol  MiSBflhiuetU  State  Bo«rd  ol  Beslth.  ISM,  pice  4ei) 
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In  their  "Twenty-one  Years'  Experiments  at  Lawrence"  (1909)  Clark 
and  Gage  state  that  there  Is  an  approximately  constant  ratio  between 
the  total  counts  at  20''C.  and  40''C.'  for  all  sewages  and  effluents  from 
sewage  filters  under  normal  conditions,  and  therefore  that  the  percent- 
age removal  of  bacteria  by  filters  computed  from  each  count  should  be 
substantially  the  same  and  that  the  determinations  at  the  two  tempera- 
tures should  act  as  a  check  upon  one  another.  Hence,  one  of  these  de- 
tenninations  might  be  omitted  where  simply  the  efficiency  of  a  filter  or 
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other  process  in  removing  bacteria  is  required.  As  tlie  37°C.  oounte 
show  more  nearly  than  those  at  20°C.  the  numbers  of  bacteria  of  intes- 
tinal origin,  which  are  of  particular  sanitary  importance,  the  results 
obtained  at  the  former  temperature  are  more  valuable  io  showing  the 
hygienic  efficiency  of  filtration  systems,  or  the  sanitary  quality  of  the 
water.  Another  advantage  of  higher  temperature  is  that  colonies  de- 
velop much  more  rapidly  at  37°C.  than  at  20°C.  BO  that  the  results  are 
available  much  sooner.  The  period  of  incubation  at  37°C.  is  commonly 
24  houiB  or  less,  and  at  20°C.  from  48  to  72  hours. 

Many  bacteria  normal  to  water  and  the  soil,  as  well  as  some  of  those 
originating  in  the  animal  body,  appear  to  bring  about  important  changes 
in  sewage.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  be  desirable  to  include  both  classes 
in  many  of  the  studies  relating  to  the  treatment  of  sewage,  incubating 
gelatine  plates  at  20°C.  and  agar  plates  at  37°C. 

Spedes  of  Bacteria  Found  in  Sewage. — Comparatively  little  study 
has  been  devoted  to  the  isolation,  identification  and  life  processes  of  the 
species  of  sewage  bacteria.  This  lack  of  information  is  due,  in  part,  to 
the  difiiculties  of  isolating  and  studying  the  bacteria,  in  part  to  the  large 
number  and  variety  present,  and  in  part  to  the  complex  character  of  the 
sewage  and  the  conditions  affecting  its  bacterial  content. 

The  most  natural  biological  treatment  of  sewage  appears  to  be  through 
such  control  of  conditions  as  will  cause  the  vigorous  predominant  growth 
of  species  capable  of  bringing  about  desired  changes.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  desired  bacterial  action  can  be  obtained  are  ascertained 
by  studying  the  changes  in  the  sewage  rather  than  by  examining  its 
bacterial  content  at  any  stage  of  the  treatment.  In  other  words,  the 
art  of  biological  sewage  treatment,  today,  is  governed  by  more  or  less 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  work  accomplished  by  masses  of  bacteria 
and  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  producing  different  working  condi- 
tions, rather  than  by  a  knowledge  of  bacteria  themselves  and  of  their 
individual  characteristics. 

Bacteria  capable  of  living  outside  the  human  body,  being  at  all  times 
present  in  the  excreta  of  man,  are  obviously  ever  present  in  fresh  sewage. 
Certain  types  which  are  present  in  times  of  illness,  as  the  cholera  spiril- 
lum and  bacillus  typhosus,  are  obviously  present  in  fresh  sewage  to 
which  patients  suffering  from  these  maladies  contribute.  These  pa- 
tients ordinarily  bear  so  small  a  relation  to  the  tributary  population  that 
the  proportion  of  such  organisms  to  the  total  number  of  bacteria  in 
municipal  sewage  is  extremely  small,  which,  together  with  the  difficulties 
of  isolation  and  identification,  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  usual  failure  to 
find  such  organisms  in  sewage. 

Dr.  Samuel  Rideal,  in  "Sewage  and  the  Bacterial  Purification  of 
Sewage"  (1906,  page  72)  gave  a  list,  Table  8,  of  65  different  bacteria 
found  in  sewage. 
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Table  S. — Bactxria  Occvmano  is  Sewaok 

(Rideal,  "Samse  uid  thi  But«ul  PurlfiatloD  of  Sewace,"  IBOO) 
N0U.—I,,  Liqnafrlnc  gttm&M:  NL,  sot  liquafyiof:  BL.  Btishtly  liqiufyiui. 

Obuqatort  Anaerobes 
Bacillus  amylobacter,  L  (Clostridium  butyricum). 

B.  enteritidie  sporogenes,  L;  cadaveria  sporogenes,  L;  butyrioua,  L.  Oiva 
much  gas. 

Spirillum  rugula,  L.    Very  active;  gives  rise  to  tecal  odor. 
S.  amylifenim.     Acta  as  a  vigorous  ferment. 

Facdltative  Akabbobeb  ob  Axbobbs 

B.  fluorescens  liquefaciens,  L,  and  nou-tiquefaciens,  NL;  megat«rium,  L; 
magnuB,  spinosus,  liquefaciens,  L;  meeentericus,  L.  Several  varieties  in 
London  aew&ge  produce  HtS. 

B.  vermicularis,  L;  liquidus,  L;  nunaeua,  L;  mycoides,  L;  fuseua,  NL; 
nubilus,  L;  doacte,  L;  ubiquitus,  NL;  reticularis,  SL;  cereus,  L;  circulane, 
L;  hyalinuB,  L.      All  reducing  nitrates  to  nitrites  and  NHi- 

B.  aquatilis,  SL  (grows  luxuriantly  in  ammonia  solutions);  bnumeus,  NL; 
helvolus,  L;  and  superficialis,  SL.     Not  reducing  nitrates. 

B.  a^rogenes,  I,  II,  III;  py<^enes  and  coprogenes  fetidus. 

B.  putrificus  eoli,  NL;  fluorescens  putridus,  L.  Decompose  albuminous 
substances,  liberating  NHt. 

B.  coli  communis,  NL;  acidi  lactici,  NL;  lactis  serogenes,  NL.  All 
producing  gas. 

B.  eubtilis,  L.    Forms  highly  resistant  spores;  rapidly  consumes  oxygen. 

B.  sulphureum,  L.    Liquefies  casein;  produces  HiS. 

B.  lactis  cyanogenus,  NL;  erythrosponu,  NL;  nibescens,  NL;  pyocyaneus, 
L.  (a  culture  from  London  aew^e  proved  extremely  virulent). 

Several  varieties  of  thermophilic  bacilli,  capable  of  luxuriant  growth  at 
temperatures  above  SO'C,  and  producing  spores. 

Micrococcus  (and  Bacillus)  ureK,  NL;  ures  liquefaciens,  L.  Converting 
urea  into  ammonium  carbcmat«. 

M.  tetragenus  mobilis  ventriculi,  NL.  reduced  nitrates. 

M.  casei,  NL;  albicans  amplua,  L;  fervidoeus,  NL. 

Streptococcus  mirabilis,  NL;  vermifonnis,  L;  coli  gracilis,  L;  liquefaciens 

Spirillum  plicatile,  serpens,  undula,  tenue,  and  volutans. 

Sarcina  alba  and  lutea,  SL. 

Protwis  vulgaris,  L;  produces  NH|  from  nitrt^enous  organic  matter. 

Prot«us  miisbilis,  L;  seukeri,  L;  sulphureus  L.  (produced  NH|  and 
mercaptan). 

Beggiatoa  alba.  Secretes  granules  of  sulphur,  formed,  according  to 
Winogradsky,  by  oxidation  of  HiS,  and  finally  turned  into  HtSOt  by  the 
plant 

Three  groups  of  sewage  bacteria  will  be  considered  and  the  important 
work  done  by,  and  teats  for,  them  discui<Bed. 
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I. — Bact«ri&  capable  of  decomposing  aad  oicidiiiiig  the  organic  matter  of 
sewage.     In  this  claes  would  be  included  the  nitrifying  organiama. 

II. — Bacteria  which  serve  aa  test  organiams  by  means  of  which  knowledge 
may  be  acquired  of  the  probability  of  past,  present  or  future  contamination 
□f  relatively  clean  water,  with  pathogenic  bacteria.  Among  such  organisms 
B.  coli  communis  is  probably  the  best  known. 

III. — Pathogenic  bacteria,  like  the  cholera  spirillum  and  B.  typhosus. 

BACTERIAL  BBCOHPOSITION  AND  OXIDATIOH  OF  SEWAGE 

The  growth  and  activities  of  bacteria  are  dependent  upon  the  con- 
sumption of  food,  as  with  every  other  form  of  life.  It  is  to  the  me- 
tabolism of  minute  organisms,  including  plankton,  that  the  transfor- 
mation of  obnoxious  and  oflensive  sewage  to  unobjectionable  water 
is  due. 

Theoi;  of  Bacterial  Action. — The  bacterium  is  a  minute  cell  com- 
posed of  the  enclosing  waUandtheprotoplasmiiiBide.  The  protoplasm 
can  extract  and  assimilate  nourishment  from  the  food  reaching  it,  por- 
tions forming  new  cell  wall  and  more  protoplasm,  resulting  in  growth, 
and  other  portions  furnishing  vital  energy. 

The  cell  wall  permits  transfusion  of  soluble  substances  but  keeps 
out  solid  particles.  Since  much  bacterial  food  ia  in  solid  form,  the 
organism  must  dissolve  this  food  outside  the  cell,  which  is  done  by 
substances  called  enzymes,  secreted  by  the  cells.  The  theory  of 
enzyme  action  is  explained  by  Rahu  as  follows: 

"  It  has  been  stated  before  that  many  micro-organisms  feed  upon  cellulose, 
starch,  fat,  gelatin,  keratin  and  other  insoluble  compounds.  It  has  also  been 
previously  stated  that  micro-organisms,  with  the  exception  of  some  protoioa, 
depend  upon  soluble  food,  since  they  have  no  means  of  incorporatii^  in- 
soluble compounds  into  their  protoplssm.  llie  protoplasm,  however, 
must  be  considered  the  center  of  metabolism,  and  the  digestion  of  food  and 
the  formation  of  energy  must  take  place  in  the  protoplasm  if  the  cell  is  to 
profit  by  it.  Since  the  food  cannot  diffuse  into  the  cell,  and  the  protoplasm 
does  not  diffuse  out,  the  food  must  be  dissolved.  This  is  accomplished  by 
the  cell  itself,  which  secretes  certain  agents  having  peculiar  qualities. 
These  aRents,  the  so-called  en»ymes,'  act  upon  the  insoluble  foods,  changing 
them  into  soluble  compounds  which  then  can  diffuse  into  the  cell,  where  they 
are  digested  or  fermented.    The  final  digestion  or  fermentation  of  the  food 
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must  take  pUce  within  the  cell.    Enei^  production  outside  the  cell  serves  - 
the  same  purpose  as  a  stove  outside  the  house.    The  dissolution  of  insoluble 
compounds  by  cell  secretions  must  be  considered  a  preparatory  process 
vhich  has  no  direct  relation  to  inttacelluUr  food  digestion  or  fermentation." 
("Microbiology,"  edited  by  Marshall,  psge  130.) 

While  some  enzymes  have  been  known  for  many  years,  even  before 
the  organiams  secreting  them  were  known,  there  is  still  no  knowledge 
as  to  Uieir  chemical  composition.  They  possess  the  peculiar  property 
of  not  being  destroyed  by  the  processes  in  which  they  take  part.  Like 
the  organisms  which  secrete  them,  they  are  sensitive  to  heat  and  poi- 
sons, becoming  inactivate  on  exposure  to  temperatures  above  50°  to 
SO'C.  and  to  disinfectants  like  formaldehyde  and  mercuric  chloride. 

The  digestive  processes  of  micro-organisms  are  described  by  Rabn 
as  follows: 

"  The  final  decomposition,  the  process  which  yields  the  enei^  for  cell  life, 
must  take  place  within  the  cell.  The  investigations  of  recent  years  have 
demonstrated  that  these  processes  also  are  caused  by  ensymes.  It  has 
been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  in  the  alcoholic,  lactic,  acetic  and  urea  fer- 
mentations,  the  fermentation  process  may  continue  after  the  death  of  the 
fermenting  cells.  In  the  case  of  alcoholic  fermentation,  the  fermenting 
agent  has  been  separated  from  the  lacerated  cella  and  has  been  filtered 
through  porcelain  filters  without  losing  its  ability  to  act.  This  proves  the 
enzyme  nature  of  the  fermenting  agent  which,  after  once  being  formed, 
remains  and  acts  independent  of  the  cell.  These  enzymes  are  called 
'tymases.'  They  remain  withHi  the  cell  as  long  as  it  is  alive.  They  are 
much  more  sensitive  to  injurious  influences  than  the  above-mentioned 
food-preparing  enzymes.  Much  skill  and  patience  was  required  to  demon- 
strate their  independence  of  the  living  cell.  After  these  enzymes  were 
found  in  micro-organisms,  similar  enzymes  were  discovered  in  the  cells  of 
higher  plants  and  animab.  Many  of  the  bio-chemical  changes  taking  place 
in  the  final  dissociation  of  food  within  the  cell  are  now  known  to  be  the 
result  of  enzymic  action;  heretofore  these  reactions  were  believed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  life-processes,  inseparable  from  the  living  cell.  Even  some  c^  the 
oxidations  and  many  reducing  processes  have  been  recognized  as  caused  by 
ensymes,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  whole  process  of  intracellular 
food  decomposition  is  accomplished  entirely  by  means  of  enzymes." 
("Microbiology,"  edited  by  Marshall,  page  134.) 

In  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  chemical  nature  and  action  of 
enzymes,  they  are  classified  roughly  by  Rahn  according  to  their  action 
as  hydrolyzing,  zymstlc,  oxidizing  and  reducing.  His  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  Marshall's  "Microbiology"  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

Ensymes  which  decompose  carbohydrates'  break  up  complex  mole- 

'  Cubohydratn  are  complei  orguuc  compouada.  mule  up  only  of  cvboo,  hydrofeD  uid 
oiysen  slomi.  oontunuic  rii,  or  a  multipl<  of  nil.  carboD  atoma.  uid  hydroaen  and  oiysen 
atODw  in  tha  Mma  ratio  ■>  in  wntet.  that  1>,  two  ittoDiB  of  hydrofen  to  every  atom  ol  oiygen. 
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culea  into  simpler  ones  by  adding  water,  whence  the  name  "  hydrolysis." 
An  illustration  is  the  hydrolysis  of  cellulose  to  soluble  sugar,  expressed 
by  the  following  formula: 

(C.H..O.)n  +n(H,0)  =n(C,H.,0,) 

CdluliMe  WBUr  Suaur 

Enzymes  decompose  fats  in  the  same  manner.  There  appear  to 
be  but  few  organisms  which  decompose  fats  and  they  convert  them  into 
fatty  acids  and  glycerin  by  the  addition  of  three  molecules  of  water. 
For  example : 


Nitrogenous  organic  substances,  proteins,  are  decomposed  similarly 
by  the  proteolytic  enzymes,  a  characteristic  of  which  is  their  ability 
to  liquefy  gelatin. 

There   are   also  bacterial  enzymes  which  will  copulate  dissolved   ' 
substances,  as  the  bacteria  found  in  milk  which  form  rennet  and  pre- 
cipitate the  casein. 

Of  the  zymases,  urease,  which  decomposes  urea  with  formation  of 
ammonium  carbonate  (NHjjjCOj,  was  the  first  to  be  recognized. 

Certain  enzymes,  oxidases,  are  produced  which  apparently  bring 
about  their  changes  by  oxidation.  For  example,  vinegar-oxidase 
converts  alcohol  to  acetic  acid  according  to  the  following  reactions 
("  Microbiology,"  page  448) : 

C,H,0  +        O     -  C,H.O  +  H,0 


C,H.O+        O     =C,H,0, 

Amic 

Enzymes  having  the  reverse  action  of  oxidases  and  called  reductases, 
are  common.  Their  changes  are  wrought  through  the  abstraction  of 
o,xygen  from  the  complex  molecule.  For  example,  nitrates  are  some- 
times reduced  progressively  t«  nitrites,  ammonia  and  nitrogen  and 
the  action  is  carried  out  by  bacteria  through  the  instrumentality  of 
reductases  secreted  by  them.     Rahn  states: 

"These  processes  will  take  place  after  the  cell  Is  killed  by  a  disinfectant 
or  ia  ground  to  pieces.  This  can  be  readily  demonstrated  by  lacerating  the 
cells  with  quartz  sand.  They  will  then  reduce  nitrates  to  nitrites,  sulphur 
to  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  decolorization  of  litmus,  methylene  blue, 
indigo,  and  other  organic  dyes  ia  due  in  microbial  cultures  to  enzymes  which 
are  almost  exclusively  endo-enzymea. 

"The  enzymes  are  mostly  influenced  by  their  own  products,  and  when  a 
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certain  yeaat  ceases  to  ferment  sugar  at  the  concentration  of  S.5  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  this  means  that  the  alcohoUse  of  this  yeast  cannot  tolerate  more 
than  8.6  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  inability  of  the  cell  to  regulate  enzymio 
action  may  account  for  the  fact  that  often  a  culture  produces  an  amount  of 
fermentation  products  sufficient  to  kill  all  eella.  This  is  observed  in  the 
lactic,  acetic  and  alcoholic  fermentations,  and  perhaps  occurs  in  many 
others-  Moat  cells  produce  more  than  one  ensyme.  Micro-organiama 
feeding  upon  various  foods  must  form  various  enzymes.  Frequently 
several  enzymes  are  necessary  for  the  decomposition  of  one  compound." 
("Microbiology,"  edited  by  Marshall,  page  143.) 

RotatioD  of  the  Elements  in  Nature.— Students  of  the  problems 
of  sewage  disposal  must  remember  always  that  matter  is  indestructible ; 
that  whatever  changes  may  be  wrought  in  its  form  and  characteristics, 
100  lb.  of  original  substance  will 

always    remain    100   lb.     When  Btad  Oi^nk 

living  organic  matter  dies,  decay 
due  to  micro-organ  isms  causes  a 
rearrangement  of  the  chemical 
elements  in  it,  into  other  sub-  ^ 
stances.  These  may  be  changed 
through  many  transformations, 
but  finally  these  same  elements 
reappear  in  living  organisms. 

Rahn  illustrates  this  rotation  Carbe/yc/rahs 

of  the   elements   in  the  carbon  *  '^''^*"» 

cycle  by  Fig.  6.  At  the  death  (j^- .^kjfiX^^'liS^  bJ^M^i: 
of  the  oj^anisms,  the  first  stage  shall,  page  125.) 
is  that  of  decay,  when  putrefac- 
tion may  perform  an  important  function.  This  stage  ends  with  the 
oxidation  of  the  carbon  into  carbon  dioxide  gas  or  carbonates.  In  this 
form  it  is  food  for  green  plant  life  and  is  converted  into  such  complex 
organic  substances  as  carbohydrates,  fats  and  proteins.  The  mature 
plants  finally  die  and  the  elements  of  which  they  are  constituted  may 
at  once  recommence  the  cycle,  or  the  plant  may  serve  as  food  for  ani- 
mal life,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  such  animal  tissues  as  fats  and 
proteins. 

Breddng  Down  of  Complex  Substasces.^ — The  bacterial  decom- 
position of  sewage  is  often  carried  out  by  several  species  of  organisms 
working,  so  to  speak,  in  relays.  Each  utilizes  in  turn  some  of  the 
decomposition  products  of  the  metabolism  of  the  preceding  organisms. 
If  it  were  possible  to  control  these  processes,  sewage  might  be  passed 
from  tank  to  tank  or  filter  to  filter,  in  each  of  which  only  one  process 
would  take  place. 

The  multiplication  of  bacteria  in  sewage  is  attended  by  the  forma- 
tion of  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  and  sometimes  hydrogen,  nitrogen 
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and  methane  or  marsh  gas  (CH<).  Some  organiams  produce  hydrc^n 
sulphide  (HtS),  aa  described  more  fully  later.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  the  more  complex  and  stable  matter,  which  yields  its  nitrogen  on 
analysis  only  in  reajwDse  to  the  vigorous  Kjeldahl  t«st,  is  first  changed 
into  lees  complex  nitrogenous  substances  responding  to  the  test  for 
albuminoid  ammonia,  and  that  these  latter  substances  are  decomposed 
to  form  free  ammonia  and  its  salts.  These  biological  reactions  are 
very  complex  and  little  is  known  of  them. 

Sulphur  Bacteria. — Another  process  of  evolution  of  much  interest 
and  importance  in  problems  relating  to  the  disposal  of  sewage  is  the 
sulphur  cycle. 

Sulphur  in  sew^e  may  be  derived  from  any  one  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing sources:  (1)  Vegetable  or  animal  organic  matter.  Albumin  is 
such  a  substance,  that  of  the  egg  being  typical.  Everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  characteristic  odor  of  the  rotten  egg,  due  to  hydrogen  sulphide 
(HiS).  (2)  Sulphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  often  dissolved  in 
ground  water  leaking  into  sewers  and  sometimes  in  water  supplies. 
(3)  Sulphates  and  sulphides  of  the  alkalies,  of  the  alkaline  earths  and 
of  metals  present  in  some  industrial  wastes. 

Sulphur  is  always  present  in  sewage  ready  to  enter  into  any  biological 
process,  although  varying  greatly  in  quantity  according  to  its  source. 
Bacterial  development  in  sewage. is  so  rapid  that  the  dissolved  oxygen 
is  soon  exhausted,  and  the  organisms  appear  to  appropriate  the  oxygen 
combined  with  the  mineral  and  organic  matter,  hydrogen  sulphide  being 
split  off.  If  sulphates  are  present  they  will  yield  their  oxygen,  and  the 
resulting  sulphides  may  be  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  hydrogen 
sulphide.  Such  reduction'  may  prove  a  source  of  seriously  offensive 
odors  where  sewage  is  allowed  to  undergo  anaerobic  decomposition. 

An  illustration  of  the  reduction  of  sulphates  was  observed  by  the 
authors  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  great  quantities  of  ferrous  sulphate, 
from  the  dipping  of  iron  wire  into  sulphuric  acid,  are  discharged  into  the 
sewers.  This  sewage,  while  at  times  rather  strongly  acid,  will  support 
bacterial  life.  When  rapid  growth  is  encouraged,  the  bacteria  quickly 
exhaust  not  only  any  dissolved  oxygen  present  but  also  that  in  com- 
bination with  other  elements.  In  this  way  the  ferrous  sulphate  (FeSO«) 
is  deprived  of  its  oxygen  and  ferrous  sulphide  (FeS)  remains.  The 
affinity  of  iron  for  sulphur,  however,  is  so  great  that  under  ordinary 
conditions  the  sulphide  of  iron  remains  intact  and  does  not  split  up 
with  the  formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  This  fact  may  explain  the 
failure  of  some  sewages  to  evolve  hydrogen  sulphide,  even  when  an- 
aerobic bacterial  action  is  vigorous. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  may  result  from  the  action  of  many  kinds  of 
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bacteria.  On  the  other  hand  Jordan  points  out  ("General  Bacteri- 
ology," fourth  edition,  page  97)  that  the  reduction  of  sulphatee  is  a 
quality  not  very  widely  shared  and  one  not  poBsesaed  by  auch  bacteria  as 
B.  coli,  although  this  organism  reduces  nitrates  vigorously.  Beijerinck 
has  isolated  an  organism  which  he  calls  spirillum  desulf  uricans  and  which 
he  regards  as  the  peculiar  organism  of  sulphur  reduction.  Phelps 
mentions  B.  sulphureus  and  states  that  a  non-liquefying  anaerobic 
bacillus  was  isolated  from  Boston  sewage  by  G.  R.  Spaulding,  which 
reduced  sulphates  strongly  and  he  considers  this  action  common  to 
many  species.  ("Microbiology,"  edited  by  Marshall,  page  218.) 
After  the  organic  sulphur-bearing  compounds  become  mineralised, 
with  the  formation  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, which  does  not  appear  suitable 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  higher  plants, 
another  transformation  is  brought 
about  by  the  so-called  sulphur  bac- 
teria, capable  of  oxidizing  the  hydro- 
gen sulphide.    Such   organisms  were 
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Fia.  8.— Sulphur  cycle  (after  1 
(From  "Microbiology,"  edited  b' 
shall,  page  127). 


long  ago  found  in  spring  waters  containing  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
they  may  be  found  wherever  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide  and  of  oxygen,  upon  both  of  which  their  growth  and 
activity  seem  to  depend.  Among  these  bacteria  may  be  mentioned  the 
B^giatoa,  the  Thiothrix  and  the  Rhodobacteriaceee  of  Winogradsky. 
The  Beggiatoa,  Fig.  7,  are  highly  motile  cylindrical  filaments;  the 
Thiothrix  do  not  possess  motility;  while  the  Rhodobacteriacee-form 
red  or  purple  pigments.  All  appear  to  consume  hydrogen  sulphide  as 
a  food  and  do  not  seem  to  require  organic  matter,  for  they  convert 
hydrogen  sulphide  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  promptly  neutralized 
by  any  alkaline  substances  at  hand.  Winogradsky  found  that  the 
Beggiatoa  consume  daily  from  two  to  four  times  their  weight  of  hydro- 
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gen  sulphide.  If  removed  from  its  presence  the  sulphur  stored  in  the 
protoplasm  quickly  disappears  and  they  apparently  die  of  starvation. 

In  this  way  the  sulphur  cycle  is  completed  by  the  ojiidation  of  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  to  sulphates,  which  serve  as  phint  food.  These 
changes  are  illustrated  by  Fig.  8. 

Production  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide. — In  1903,  Clark  investigated  at 
the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station  the  effect  of  sulphates  in  sewage 
upon  the  production  of  the  offensi^'e  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Sewage 
to  which  magnesium  sulphate  and  other  salts  had  been  added  was  passed 
elowly  through  a  tank.     His  report  states: 

"From  the  beginning  of  operation  of  the  tank  there  was  a  very  voluminous 
formation  of  gas.  Tbe  effluent  had  a  much  darker  color  than  that  from 
other  septic  tanks  tn  operation  at  the  station,  and  also  had  the  very  strong 
and  disagreeable  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  formation  of  this  hydrogen 
sulphide  undoubtedly  being  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  large  amount  of 

sulphate  introduced  into  the  sewage The  operation  of  the  tank, 

however,  has  shown  more  or  less  dearly  the  reason  that  septic  tanks  in 
different  localities  produce  different  odois,  this  experiment  indicating  that 
it  is  perhaps  not  so  much  due  to  different  bacterial  actions  or  different 
organic  matter,  especially  when  the'sewage  is  domestic  sewage,  but  rather 
to  the  presence  of  sulphates  in  the  water  or  sewage.  The  sludge  accumu- 
lating in  this  tank  was  of  an  unusually  offensive  quality."  (Report 
Mass.  State  Board  of  Health,  1903,  page  251.) 

In  an  investigation  of  the  sewage  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  Dr. 
Thomas  Cherry  found  that  hydrogen  sulphide  was  formed  from  the 
sulphates  in  the  sewage,  by  organisms  belonging  chiefly  to  the  non- 
liquefying  species,  which  produced  hydrogen  sulphide  only  when  de- 
prived of  atmospheric  oxygen.  Of  these  organisms  the  most  numerous 
and  important  was  B.  coli  communis,'  which  constituted  5  to  10  per 
cent,  of  the  oi^anisms  present. 

As  a  result  of  experiments  with  samples  varying  up  to  about  400  gal., 
Cherry  reported  that  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  sulphide  formed  was 
closely  related  to  the  quantity  of  suspended  matter  in  the  sewf^e;  that 
its  production  might  be  prevented  by  passing  a  small  stream  of  air 
continuously  through  the  sewage;  and  that  the  addition  of  artificial 
cultures  of  rapidly  liquefying  bacteria  to  the  raw  sewage  brought  about 
the  liquefaction  of  aU  solid  particles  without  the  production  of  hydrogen 
sulphide. 

To  prevent  the  formation  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide,  he  suggested 
introducing  into  the  sewage  enough  liquefying  bacteria  to  prevent  the 
bacteria  capable  of  forming  hydrogen  sulphide  from  gaining  the  ascend- 
ency. (Report  of  Engineer-in-Chief,  Melbourne  and  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  1901-1903,  page  133.) 

rion  (lut  InTther  invnlicalioa  oC  this  subject  ia  deairitble. 
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Progress  of  Decomposition  with  Diminution  of  Oxygen. — When 
sewage  first  reaches  the  public  sewera  it  is  "fresh"  and  containa  free 
oicygen  bo  that  aerobic  bacteria  thrive.  The  bacterial  activity  rapidly 
depletes  the  oxygen,  which  may  become  exhausted,  as  sewage,  unless 
vigoroufily  agitated,  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  very  slowly. 
Tlus  depletion  of  oxygen  is  particularly  marked  if  the  sewers  are  of  such 
length  that  several  hours  elapse  before  the  major  part  of  the  sewage 
reaches  the  outlet.  Such  sewage  is  classed  as  "stale,"  and  while  aerobic 
bacteria  are  still  present  they  may  be  fast  losing  their  vitality.  At  the 
same  time  the  facultative  anaerobes  begin  to  increase  in  number  and 
activity.  Soon  the  last  traces  of  oxygen  disappear,  the  sewage  becomes 
very  dark  in  color  or  even  black,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  or  other 
sulphides  are  formed.  Such  a  sewage  is  often  called  "septic."  Ob- 
viously there  is  no  sharp  dividing  line  between  fresh,  stale  and  septic 
sewage. 

When  sewage  stands  for  a  long  time  or  flows  very  slowly  through 
tanks,  the  anaerobic  oi^nisms  gain  the  ascendency,  and  ammonia, 
loarsh  gas,  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  other  gases  may  be 
formed  as  the  complex  organic  compounds  are  broken  down  into  simpler 
ones.     This  is  a  reduction  or  septic  process. 

Liquefaction. — ^Liquefaction,'  the  change  of  insoluble  substances  Into 
soluble  ones,  has  been  described  as  a  result  of  bacterial  activity  through 
enzymes.  While  comparatively  little  is  known  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  it  may  be  brought  about  on  a  large  scale  and  under  such  control 
that  full  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  process,  it  takes  place  under 
many  conditions  and  is  believed  to  be  an  important  part  of  various 
processes  of  sewage  treatment. 

Certain  species  of  bacteria  appear  able  to  Uquefy  in  much  greater 
measure  than  others.  Rideal  gives  the  number  of  liquefying  germs  in 
the  crude  sewage  at  Chorley,  England,  as  between  20,000  and  1,000,000 
per  cubic  centimeter  out  of  a  total  of  approximately  4,000,000 
bacteria. 

Oxidation  Proceeses. — While  oxidation  goes  on  to  some  extent  dur- 
ing anaerobic  decomposition,  it  is  usual  to  consider  aerobic  conditions 
essential  to  oxidation  which  approaches  completeness.  As  anaerobic 
action,  generally  considered  synonymous  with  putrefaction,  frequently, 
If  not  always,  produces  oSensive  odors,  it  should  usually  be  avoided. 
It  has  sometimes  been  held  that  putrefaction  was  conveniently,  if  not 
necessarily,  precedent  to  oxidation,  but  this  theory  seems  to  have  lost 
much  support. 

The  process  of  oxidation  of  free  ammonia  first  to  nitrites  and  then 
from  nitrites  to  nitrates  by  separate  and  distinct  oi^anisme,  is  called 

I  Generstty  the  terra  tiqueUcIiori  u  lui  uHd  u  to  include  gaaiflcBtion.  or  the  resolution  of 
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"nitrification."  That  nitrification  'm  due  to  bacterial  action  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  checked  or  stopped  entirely  by  low  tempera' 
tures,  by  heating  to  the  point  of  eterilization,  and  by  certain  chemicab 
inimical  to  the  life  of  bacteria.  Furthermore,  tcmperaturea  favorable 
to  bacterial  development  cause  nitrification  to  proceed  rapidly. 

Oxidation  of  organic  matter  ia  effected  by  many  aerobes,  including 
those  producing  nitrites  and  nitrates.  In  sewage  farming  and  inter- 
mittent filtration  through  beds  of  sand  and  other  fine  material,  the 
production  of  high  nitrates  is  an  evidence  of  practically  complete 
oxidation.  Where  sewage  ia  applied  to  beds  of  very  coarse  materials 
and  conditions  do  not  closely  simulate  those  of  the  natural  soil,  nitrates 
are  not  always  found  in  such  large  quantities  and  consequently  organ- 
isms producing  them  are  not  always  regarded  as  so  essential  or  so 
important  as  formerly. 

mtroBomonas  or  nitrite-fonners. — A  bacterium  called  Nitrosomonas, 
capable  of  oxidizing  ammonia  to  nitrites,  was  discovered  by  Wino- 
gradsky  in  1888.  According  to  Rideal  it  appears  as  circular  corpuscles 
less  than  1  ^  in  diameter,  and  sometimes  as  oval  cocci  ("Sewage," 
page  76),  Similar  nitrite-formers,  each  differing  somewhat  from  the 
rest,  have  been  isolated  by  different  observers,  but  accordii^  to  Jordan, 
no  two  forms  have  been  found  in  one  locality. 

Nitrosomonas  is  peculiar  in  that,  like  the  sulphur  oxidizing  bacteria, 
it  will  thrive  on  inorganic  media  and  is  unfavorably  affected  by  organic 
matter.  Its  power  to  convert  ammonia  into  nitrite  appears  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  it  is  said  to  as- 
similate in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  oxidized, 

Nitromocas  or  Nitrate-formers.^ — Like  the  nitrite-formers  the  or- 
ganisms producing  nitrates  are  capable  of  growing  on  inorganic  media. 
They  can  obtain  their  carbon  from  carbon  dioxide  or  loosely  bound 
carbonates,  and  while  not  so  sensitive  to  organic  matter  as  are  the 
nitrosomonas,  its  presence  interferes  with  their  development  although 
not  so  much  with  their  power  of  oxidizing  nitrites.  Ammonia  has  a 
harmful  effect  upon  them,  a  remarkably  small  quantity  restraining 
their  development.  The  nitrate-formers  appear  to  act  simply  upon 
the  nitrite  present,  adding  thereto  another  atom  of  oxygen,  converting 
it  into  nitrate,  as  for  example  sodium  nitrate  (NaNoi).     Jordan  states: 

The  fact  that  the  transfer  of  a  small  quantity  of  materiaJ  from  a  solu- 
tion that  had  undergone  nitrification  sometimes  induced  complete  nitri- 
fication in  a  fresh  solution,  sometimes  carried  the  process  only  to  the  forma- 
tion of  nitrites,  and  somctinies  failed  altogether,  was  at  first  explained  by 
assuming  that  the  nitrifying  organism  had  become  weakened,  but  the 
discovery  that  the  production  of  nitrites  and  that  of  nitrates  were  independ- 
ent processes,  due  to  the  activity  of  distinct  organisms,  finally  afforded  the 
true  explanation.     Nitrites  cannot  be  formed  unless  the  nitrite-forming 
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organism  is  present;  if  the  nitrite-former  alone  is  present,  the  process  stops 
midway;  if  the  nitrate-former  alone,  the  first  step  cannot  be  taken." 
("General  Bacteriolc^y,"  page  564.) 

In  view  of  this  statement  and  of  the  complex  nature  of  sewage,  with 
an  ever  present  content  of  free  ammonia  and  a  substantial  quantity  of 
organic  matter,  it  ia  at  first  difficult  to  understand  how  these  sensitive 
nitrifying  organisms  can  thrive  and  cany  on  their  work  of  oxidation. 
The  explanation  ia  given  by  Jordan : 

"The  fact  that  under  varied  natural  conditions  the  process  of  complete 
nitrification  goes  on  steadily  and  quite  rapidly  is  not  in  reality  out  of  accord 
with  the  singular  physiologic  qualities  and  limitations  of  the  nitrifymg 
organisms.  Although  neither  nitrite  nor  nitrate-forming  oi^anisms  are 
able  to  generate  ammonia  from  organic  substances,  they  ate  constantly 
in  association  with  myriads  of  bacteria  in  the  soil  and  in  water  which  do 
produce  ammonia  in  abundance.  Given  ammonia  as  a  starting-point, 
nitrite  formation  can  occur,  provided  too  much  organic  matt«r  be  not 
present,  while  after  nitrite  makes  its  appearance,  the  nitrate-former  can 
pursue  its  activity.  Ammonia  seems  to  be  injurious,  especially  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nitrate-former,  less  so  to  its  oxidizing  activity;  however, 
both  phases  of  the  nitrifying  process  can  go  on  simultaneously,  provided 
hving  cells  of  the  nitrate-forming  organism  are  abundant  at  the  time 
nitrite  is  produced.  There  is,  hence,  no  real  contradiction  between  the 
phenomena  of  nitrification  observed  under  natural  conditions  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  nitrifying  organisms  exhibited  in  pure  culture." 
("General  Bacteriology,"  page  567.) 

A  somewhat  different  view  is  presented  by  Clark  and  Gage  in  dis- 
cussing the  very  slow  nitrification  of  ammonia  by  pure  cultures.  They 
believe  that  nitrification,  especially  the  rapid  nitrification  which  occurs 
in  some  sewage  filters,  generally  results  from  the  associative  action  of  a 
number  of  species  of  bacteria,  any  one  of  which  alone  wou|d  produce 
results  but  slowly. 

Denitrificadon. — Under  certain  conditions  it  appears  that  a  process 
of  deoxidatioQ  or  reduction  may  become  established  in  some  types  of 
sewE^e  filters.  By  this  process  the  nitrates  and  nitrites  appear  to  lose 
oxygen,  and  ammonia  or  nitrogen,  or  both,  may  be  liberated.  Such 
a  change  may  be  due  to  purely  chemical  reactions  between  products 
of  bacterial  activity  and  the  highly  oxygenated  nitrogen  compounds, 
or  it  may  be  a  direct  physiological  process  of  some  species  of  bacteria. 
In  any  event,  a  number  of  species  of  bacteria  are  capable  of  producing 
such  changes  by  one  method  or  another.     Clark  and  Gage  found: 

"Some  cultures  were  able  to  reduce  the  nitrates  to  nitrites,  ammonia 
and  elementary  nitrogen  continuously  from  the  start,  while  with  other 
cultures  the  reduction  to  these  various  bodies  occurred  consecutively,  and 
with  still  others  one  or  another  of  the  reduction  products  was  not  formed 
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during  the  period  over  which  the  examination  of  the  cultures  extended." 
(Rept.  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health,  1908,  page  535.) 

Jordan  says  that  the  "true"  denitrifying  bacteria,  those  able  to  re- 
duce nitrates  with  the  formation  of  free  nitrogen  as  an  end-product,  are 
relatively  few  in  number,  but  include  such  well-known  species  as  B. 
coli,  B.  typhosus,  B.  fluorescens,  and  B.  pyocyaneus.  ("General 
Bacteriology,"  page  568.)  They  grow  under  both  aerobic  and  anaerobic 
conditions,  provided  nitrates  or  nitrites  are  present. 

The  foregoing  discussioti  may  be  summarized  with  the  aid  of  Fig.  9, 
illustrating  the  nitrogen  cycle,  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  carbon 
and  sulphur  cycles  already  described.     The  dead   organism,  through 
the  process  of  decay,  sometimes 
Diad  Organiams  accompanied  by  putrefaction,  is 

decomposed  and  the  nitrogen  ap- 
pears first  as  free  ammonia.  L>ater 
oiddation  proceeds  and  the  am- 
monia is  nitrified,  first  to  nitrites 
and  then  to  nitrates.  In  the  lat- 
ter form  it  is  good  food  for  plant 
life  and  is  accordingly  converted 
into  Uving  complex  nitrogenous 
organic  matter  or  proteins.  Such 
_       „     „.^  ,      ,  ,,        plants  may  die  and  decay  or  they 

Fio.  9.— Nitrogen    cycle    (after  ,  j  u  ■      i 

Rahn).     (From   "Microbiology,"     ™*y  ^e  consumed  by  animals,  a 
edited  by  MarshaU,  page  126.)  [tart  being  converted  into  animal 

tissue  which  will  later  die  and  de- 
cay. Another  part  is  converted  into  waste  substances  of  which  urea 
is  representative.  Some  proteins  may  thus  take  a  short  cut  through 
urea,  which  is  easily  oxidized,  directly  to  ammonia,  as  illustrated  by 
the  chord  of  the  circle.  The  processes  of  denitrification  and  fixation 
of  nitrogen  represented  by  the  reentrant  angle  are  commented  upon  by 
Rahn,  asfoUows: 

"  There  is,  however,  one  discrepancy  in  this  cycle.  It  has  been  mentioned 
already  that  some  organisms  are  able  to  reduce  nitrates  to  nitrogen  gas. 
This  is  one  of  the  'leaks'  in  the  rotBtion  of  elements  which  would  be  disas- 
trous to  organic  life  on  earth  if  there  were  no  means  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  nitr<%en  in  circulation.  Imagine  what  would  happen  if  there  were 
no  such  compensation.  Part  of  the  nitrate  in  the  soil  is  destroyed,  the 
nitrogen  gas  escapes  into  the  sir  and  is  as  indifferent  sa  the  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere,  lost  to  organic  life  forever.  More  nitrate  would  be  produced 
from  decaying  organic  matter  and  would  be  destroyed.  After  a  certain 
time  this  continuous  loss  of  nitrogen  would  become  quite  noticeable  in  the 
growth  of  plants;  there  would  be  a  scarcity  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  since  part 
of  it  is  loet  continuously.     Finally,  the  plants  would  cease  to  grow  because 
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the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  would  be  exhausted.  The  compensation  for  this 
destruction  of  available  nitrogen  is  found  in  the  uitrogen'fixing  bacteria, 
which  ....  have  the  power  to  use  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  for 
the  formation  of  their  own  protoplasm.  Thus,  organic  nitrogen  is  pro- 
duced from  nitrogen  gas  and  the  constancy  of  organic  life  is  guaranteed." 
("Microbiology,"  edited  by  Marshall,  page  126.) 

Oflenstre  Odors. — Fresh  sewage  possesses  a  somewhat  disagreeable 
odor,  probably  due  mainly  to  compounds  contained  in  the  matter  dia- 
charged  into  the  sewage.  It  is  not  as  objectionable  as  the  odor  from  the 
anaerobic  decomposition  of  sewage,  and  it  is  generaUy  considered  that 
the  danger  of  producing  offensive  odors  is  mucli  lees  where  sewage  can  be 
treated  while  fresh. 

The  anaerobic  decomposition  of  sewage,  as  already  explained,  may 
result  in  the  production  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  However,  other  gases 
and  certain  volatile  substances,  such  as  indol,  skatol,  cadaverin  and 
mercaptan,  may  cause  odors  even  more  offensive  than  that  of  hydrogen 
sulphide.  There  is  little  information  at  present  as  to  their  presence  in 
sewage  or  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  produced  by  ita  decomposi- 
tion. If  sewage  can  be  supplied  with  dissolved  oxygen,  its  decomposi- 
tion will  not  result  in  the  production  of  the  offensive  odors  so  evident 
^len  undergoing  anaerobic  changes.  Therefore,  an  effort  is  now 
generally  made  to  bring  about  the  necessary  changes  in  sewage  under 
aerobic  conditions. 

DE^CTION  OF  CONTAMINATION  BY  TEST  BACTERIA 
In  many  instances  the  source  of  diseases  like  cholera  and  typhoid  baa 
been  clearly  traced  to  the  drinking  of  water  contaminated  by  the  dis- 
charges from  patients  suffering  with  these  diseases.  In  other  cases, 
eating  shellfish  grown  or  fattened  in  similarly  contaminated  water  has 
been  found  to  be  the  cause.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  methods 
should  be  available  to  detect  such  contamination  in  water. 

Analyses  are  obviously  needless  when  one  can  see  sewers  discharging 
into  the  water,  but  it  may  be  desirable  to  know  the  decree  of  contamina- 
tion. If  Uie  amount  of  sewage  is  large  compared  with  the  amount  of 
water  into  which  it  is  discharged,  and  the  problems  resulting  arc  those 
of  pollution  rather  than  of  contamination,  chemical  analyses  will 
generally  afford  more  useful  information  than  bacterial  examinations. 
When  the  investigations  relate  to  water  supply  and  the  contamination  of 
shellfish,  the  investigator  must  resort  to  bacterial  analyses,  which  are 
capable  of  disclosing  the  presence  of  much  smaller  proportions  of  sewage 
than  can  be  detected  by  chemical  analyses.  The  contamination  is 
traced  by  species  of  bacteria  originating  in  the  intestinal  tract. 

Typical  InteBtinal  Bacteria.— It  is  important  to  select  as  the  test 
organism  a  species  present  at  all  times  in  excreta  from  both  well  and 
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eick  persons.  Such  organisms  exist  in  vastly  greater  numbers  than  the 
germs  of  disease  in  sewage  and  contaminated  water,  because  the  per- 
sons suffering  from  a  water-boroe  disease,  from  whom  the  pathogenic 


Fia.  10.     _ 
(Fi 


■Bacillus  coli;  twenty-four-hour  Agar  culture;  X  S50  (Heim), 
From  Jordan's  "General  Bacteriology,"  page  264.) 


FiQ.   11. — BacEHuB  coli  with  flaKella  stained  by  van  Ermengcm's  method; 
X  1000  (Williams).     (From  Jordan's  "GciierHl  Bac^teriology,"  page  2ft4.) 

organisms  come,  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  total  contributing 
population. 

Bacteriologists  recognize  three  important  groups  of  sewage  bacteria; 
B,  coli,  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  and  sewage  streptococci.  Clark  and 
Gage  state : 
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"Of  these  B.  coli  has  Formed  a  basis  for  the  greatest  amount  of  woric. 
Nevertheless,  the  other  two  have  considerable  standing  among  various 
observers  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  B.  coli  is  supposed  to  show  present 
or  past  pollution,  usually  recent  pollution.  The  streptococci  type,  it  is 
stated,  should  show  only  veiy  recent  pollution  by  sewage;  evidence  as  t« 
this  type,  however,  has  not  been  forthcoming.  The  bacdlus  sporogenea 
being  a  spore-fonning  organism  may  show  present  pollution  and  it  may 
also  show  pollution  which  has  occurred  at  some  previous  time  and  from  which 
the  dai^r  has  not  entirely  ceased."  (Rept.  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health,  1902, 
page  264.) 

Jordan  states,  however,  that  the  weight  of  available  evidence  ia 
against  the  view  that  atreptacoccug  shows  recent  and  hence  specially 
objectionable  poUution,  and  that  thelongevity  of  streptococci  in  water  is 
sometdnies  greater  and  sometimes  less  than  that  of  the  colon  bacillus. 
("General  Bacteriology,"  page  596.) 

B.  coli  ia  universally  found  in  human  urine  and  feces.  According  to 
Jordan  it  ia  2  to  4  »■  long  and  0.4  to  0.7  n  broad  and  coccus-like  forma 
occur  (Fig.  10).  The  most  typical  B.  coli  are  motile  and  their  flagella* 
are  shown  by  suitable  stains  (Fig.  11). 

Clark  and  Gage  found  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station  (report 
State  Bd.  Health,  1902,  page  265)  that  positive  tests  for  B.  coli  and 
sewage  streptococcus  were  obtained  in  the  following  percentages  of 
samples: 

Dilution,  1  to 10,000     50,000     150,000    1,000,000 

B.  coli,  positive  tests,  per  cent 95  78  40  G 

Streptococcus,  positive  tests,  per  cent.  67  6  0  0 

They  found  that  B.  sporogenea  can  usually  be  detected  in  dilutions  of  - 
1 :  500  to  1 :  1000,  but  very  rarely  detected  in  greater  dilutions.  B,  coli 
apparentiy  affords  a  more  sensitive  test  than  either  the  sewage  strep- 
tococcus or  B.  sporogenes,  and  has  become  the  commonly  accepted  test 
organism  upon  which  to  base  judgment  as  to  the  presence  and  degree  of 
sewage  contamination.  This  test  is  also  employed  as  a  measure  of 
efficiency  of  processes  of  water  purification  and  sewage  treatment  where 
the  removal  of  pathogenic  organisms  is  an  important  requirement. 

Voiietf  of  Organisms  Constituting  B.  coU  Groap. — The  organisms  in 
the  B.  coli  group  are  classified  and  described  in  "Standard  Methods  of 
Water  Analysis"  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  (1912, 
page  80).  This  gives  17  varieties,  4  of  which,  however,  have  not  as  yet 
been  isolated  and  described.  The  remaining  17  varieties  are  grouped  in 
4  species,  B.  communior  (Durham),  B.  communis  (Escherich),  B,  aero- 
genes  (Escherich),  and  B.  acidi  lactici  (Hueppe).     It  is  stated  in  the 

m  appetidAjieA  which  drive  the  bacterium  Ihrouih 
nrlility  ("Uencml  BiKterioloay,"  Jordan,  ptie  03). 
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same  place  that  the  so-called  typical  B.  coli  does  not  exist  as  suoli,  but 
that  the  entire  group  is  t3T)ical  of  the  presence  of  fecal  matter  when 
water  or  sewage  examinations  are  to  be  considered. 

Tests  for  B.  colL — B.  coU  has  two  marked  general  characteristics 
utilized  in  testing  for  it;  it  produces  acid  and  gas  which,  under  proper 
conditions,  are  highly  significant. 

To  test  for  B.  coli  the  sample  of  water  is  plated,  after  mixing  with 
nutrient  agar  containing  1  per  cent,  sugar  (lactose)  and  a  small  quantity 
of  litmus,  which  colors  the  agar  blue.  After  incubation  at  37°C.  for  18 
to  24  hours,  a  plate  containing  B.  coli  will  disclose  colonies  red  in  color, 
due  to  the  action  upon  the  litmus  of  the  acid  produced  by  the  B.  coli. 
Not  all  the  red  colonies,  however,  are  necessarily  bacteria  of  the  B.  coli 
group,  because  some  other  species  also  produce  acid. 

The  teat  is  carried  further  by  transplanting  minute  portions  of  the  red 
colonies  into  U  tubes  closed  at  one  end  and  filled  with  nutrient  broth 
containing  lactose  and  ox  bile.  These  tubes  are  incubated  at  37°C. 
for  48  hours.  If  the  colonies  transplanted  were  of  the  colon  group,  gas 
will  accumulate  In  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  the  quantity  averaging 
generally  about  one-half  the  capacity  of  the  closed  arm  of  the  tube.  Of 
this  gas  about  one-third  wiil  be  carbon  dioxide,  which  may  be  determined 
by  absorption  with  potash  solution.  As  attenuated  B.  coli  does  not 
represent  recent  contamination  and  as  lactose  bile  medium  is  slightly 
inhibitive  to  B.  coli,  especially  in  attenuated  form,  any  positive  tests 
with  this  medium  indicate  recent  or  fresh  contamination.  ("Standard 
Methods  of  Water  Analysis,"  page  87.) 

The  tact  that  all  B.coli  produce  gas  when  cultivated  in  sugar  broth 
and  red  colonies  when  cultivated  upon  lactose-litmus-agar plates, 
together  with  the  fact  that  very  few  other  bacteria  do  produce  the  red 
colonies  and  the  same  proportion  of  gas  and  of  carbon  dioxide,  have  led 
to  the  practice  of  considering  these  as  presumptive  tests,  the  presumption 
being  that  bacteria  giving  positive  results  with  one  or  both  of  these 
tests  are  B.  coli. 

The  presumptive  tests,  however,  are  not  conclusive  and  in  many  cases 
the  investigation  should  be  carried  further,  to  establish  the  following 
characteristics: 

(1)  B.  coli  does  not  liquefy  gelatine.  This  is  demonstrated  by  making 
a  stab  culture,  that  is,  by  thrusting  an  inoculating  needle  with  the 
bacteria  upon  it  deep  into  solidified  gelatineln  a  test-tube,  and  incubating 
at  20°C.  foratleaatl  week  and  some  prefer  2  weeksor  more.  (2)  B. 
coli  coagulates  miikwith  the  production  of  acid  when  incubated  at  ZO'C. 
for  48  hours  or  more.  The  formation  of  acid  in  blue  litmus  milk  cultures 
is  disclosed  by  the  change  to  red.  (3)  B.  coli,  when  cultivated  in  broth 
from  which  the  muscle  sugar  has  been  removed,  or  in  peptone  broth, 
produces  indol,  which  is  indicated  by  a  red  color  produced  by  the  addi- 
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tion  of  2  drops  of  coacentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  1  cc.  of  dilute  sodium 
nitrite.  (4)  B.  coll  grown  in  a  medium  containing  nitrates  will  reduce 
them  to  nitrites,  free  ammonia  or  free  nitrogen  gas.  (5)  Further  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  by  microscopic  examination.  B.  coll  is  a 
short  rod  with  rounded  ends,  does  not  form  spores  and  loses  its  stain  by 
the  Gram  method. 

In  sewages  and  very  highly  contaminated  water  the  number  of  B.  coli 
present  may  be  exceedingly  high.  In  drinking  waters  subject  to  sus- 
picion thenumberofB.  coli  may  be  very  low.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
in  making  tests  to  use  varying  quantities  of  the  sample,  according  to  the 
probable  number  of  organisms  present.  In  a  highly  contaminaied 
water  a  small  portion  of  the  sample  is  dUuted,  as  described  on  page  84, 
and  a  given  portion  of  the  dilution,  say  1  cc,  is  tested  for  gas  and  plated 
for  red  colonies.  A  number  of  dilutions  should  be  made,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  estimate  roughly  the  number  of  cob  present. 

Significance  of  B.  coli. — The  significance  of  the  presence  of  B.  coli 
in  a  water  has  been  much  discussed  but  even  now  is  not  as  well  de- 
termined as  might  be  wished.  Some  have  claimed  that  the  presence  of 
this  organism  is  in  no  way  charact«ri8tic  of  the  feces  of  man  and  domes- 
tic animals,  for  it  has  been  found  also  in  the  soil,  in  the  air  and  in  waters 
otherwise  apparently  free  from  contamination.  The  opposite  view  is 
stated  by  Savage  in  "Water  Supplies"  (page  141),  as  follows: 

"Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  state  that  there  ia  no  evidence  or  observa- 
tions which  have  ever  shown  that  B.  coli,  reasonably  defined,  is  present  in 
any  numbers  in  sources  which  have  not  been  exposed  to  some  form  of  fecal 
contamination." 

Some  maintain  that  this  organism  multiplies  rapidly  outside  the  body, 
but  the  general  opinion  at  present  is  that  when  dischai^ed  into  natural 
bodies  of  water  it  decreases  speedily  in  vitality  and  numbers,  although 
it  may  persist  for  several  weeks  and  possibly  for  some  months.  Much 
confusion  has  arisen  because  many  reports  of  the  presence  of  fi.  coli  have 
been  based  solely  on  the  presumptive  test. 

In  interpreting  the  results  of  tests  for  B.  coli  it  is  the  number  of  these 
organisms  found  which  is  significant,  rather  than  the  mere  fact  that  they 
are  present.  Preacott  and  Winslow  ("Water  Bacteriology,"  third 
edition,  page  149),  state  that  the  finding  of  a  few  colon  baciUi  in  large 
samples  of  water,  or  their  occasional  discovery  in  small  numbers,  does 
not  necessarily  have  any  special  significance,  and  that  the  detection  of 
B.  coli  inalarge  proportion  of  small  samples  (1  cc,  or  less)  examined, is 
imperatively  required  as  an  indication  of  recent  sewage  pollution. 
Savage  ("Water  Supplies,"  page  157)  places  the  following  limitations 
to  the  value  of  the  B.  coli  indicator: 
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"1.  It  indicates  excretal  (including  sewage)  contsmiiution  but  it  does  not 
indicate  the  source  of  that  pollution."' 

"2.  The  indication  fumiahed  by  this  teat  as  to  excretal  contamination 
may  be  reliable  enough,  but  the  contamination  may  be  no  longer  daagerous, 
since  B.  coli  can  peraist  for  considerable  periods  of  time  in  soil  and  water, 
certainly  longer  than  the  typhoid  bacillus. 

"3.  There  is  the  great  difficulty  which  attaches  to  the  precise  significance 
to  be  given  to  the  bacilli  which  deviate  from  the  characters  ascribed  to  a 
true  B.  eoli  communis," 

Another  attempt  at  defining  the  meaning  of  the  numbers  of  B.  coli  was 
made  as  follows  in  a  progress  report  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission (January  14,  1914,  page  20),  by  A.  J.  McLaughlin,  John  W.  F. 
McCuUough,  John  A.  Amyot  and  Frederick  A.  Dallyn: 

"Class  1  represents  those  relatively  pure  waters  found  outside  the  lones 
of  pollution.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  purer  surface  water  than  this  can  be 
found  doily  for  long  periods  in  inhabited  areas. 
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"Class  2  represents  a  slight  pollution  of  a  relatively  pure  water.  The 
character,  origin  and  tntermittency  of  this  pollution  would  determine  its 
measureof  safety  as  a  drinking  water.  At  times,  such  a  water  is  undoubtedly 
unsafe  without  purification. 

"Class  3  represents  considerable  pollution.  A  water  belonging  to  this 
class  requires  unremitting  care  in  its  purification. 

"Class  4  shows  serious  pollution.  This  water,  in  our  opinion,  could 
not  be  classed  as  a  good  raw  water.  It  would  impose  a  much  more  serious 
responsibility  on  a  purification  plant  than  class  2  or  3.  In  the  Great  I^es 
Basin  such  a  water  should  not  be  selected  ss  a  raw  water  for  a  purification 
plant;  or,  if  the  intake  must  be  placed  in  such  water,  sources  of  pollution 
should  be  eliminated  or  nullified  by  sewage  treatment  in  order  to  place  such 
a  water  in  class  2  or  3. 

"Class  5.  This  is  gross  pollution.  It  reaches  in  extent  from  50  to  34,000 
B.  coli  per  100  cc.     Even  in  the  lesser  numbers,  such  pollution  with  its 

taminatd  with  human  excreta  is  a  far  more  seriDus  danxet  than  one  infected  with 
reta.  for  eiample  of  eheep,  although  both  may  contain  eqiuJ  aumben  at  B.  ooli. 
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fluctuations  imposes  an  unreasonable  burden  upon  a  purifioaUon  plant. 
Considering  the  source  of  its  pollution,  fecea,  auoh  a  water  should  not  !» 
considered  for  public  use." 

B.  Goli  is  not  considered  patbogeaic  for  man  or  the  lower  auimala  under 
most  conditions,  according  to  Jordan  ("General  Bacteriology," 
page  262).     Ssvage  states: 

"It  is  not  B,  coli  itself  which  is  objectionable,  or  only  to  a  very  limited 
degree,  but  that  its  presence  points  to  pollution  with  potentially  harmful 
matters,  in  particular  with  powdble  typhoid  bacilli."  ("Water  Supplies," 
page  158.) 

Clark  and  Gage  state: 

"While  B.  coli  .  .  .  cannot  be  considered  a  disease  germ,  nevertheless, 
as  r^ards  length  of  Ufe  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  It  ia  very  similar  to 
the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever,  and  from  its  study  in  sewage  effluents  infer- 
ences may  be  drawn  as  to  what  would  be  the  effectiveness  of  these  filters  in 
removing  that  organism."     (Rept.  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health,  1908,  page  508.) 

•It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  that  if  B.  coli  is  found  in  large  Dumbeia 
the  contamination  is  probably  relatively  recent  and  considerable, 
suggesting  the  presence  of  pathogenic  organisms  or,  if  absent,  that 
they  may  be  present  later.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  B.  coli  is  ordinarily  present  in  municipal  sewage  in 
vastly  greater  numbers  than  B.  typhosus,  if,  indeed,  the  latter  is  present 
at  all.  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  B.  tj^hosus  appears  leas 
hardy  than  B.  coli,  and  that  therefore  the  typhoid  bacillus  may  be 
absent  at  the  point  of  samphng  where  B.  coli  are  found,  although  a 
companion  of  the  colon  bacilli  at  some  prior  time. 

THE   BACTERIVH   OF  TYPHOID    FEVER— BACILLIIS    TYPHOSUS 

Pathogenic  bacteria,  as  already  indicated,  are  those  capable  of 
producing  a  morbid  condition.  Different  species  cause  different  con- 
ditions or  maladies,  the  typhosus  bacillus,  typhoid  fever;  the  pneu- 
mococcuB,  pneumonia;  the  tubercle  bacillus,  tuberculosis.  Jordan 
("General  Bacteriology,"  page  119)  states  that  the  conception  of  a 
pathogenic  micro-organism  is  a  relative,  not  an  absolute  one,  as  no  mi- 
crobe is  known  which  is  capable  under  all  conditions  of  producing  dis- 
ease in  all  animals;  that  bacteria  pathogenic  for  aniinala  are  not  patho- 
genic for  plants  as  a  rule,  and  that  a  bacterium  pathogenic  for  one 
animal  species  may  be  harmless  for  another.  For  example,  typhoid 
bacilli  when  swallowed  by  man  can  produce  a  aerioua,  often  mortal, 
illness;  when  fed  to  cattle  they  produce  no  effect.  He  states  also  that 
as  a  consequence  of  these  facts  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between 
pathc^enic  and  non-pathogenic  micro-organisms. 
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In  investigations  of  the  effect  of  sewage  contamination  of  water 
supplies  much  attention  hoa  been  given  to  so-called  water-borne  dis- 
eases, transmitted  from  patient  to  victim  by  bacteria  capable  ofliving 
for  an  appreciable  length  of  time  in  natural  bodies  of  water.  Examples 
of  such  bacteria  are  B.  typhosus,  the  organism  of  typhoid  fever,  the 
spirillum  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  probably  B.  dysenterise  and  other 
organisms  causing  intestinal  disorders. 

Characteristics  of  B.  typhosus. — The  typhoid  bacillus  is  a  cylindrical 
vegetable  cell  1  to  4  ^  long  and  about  one-third  as  wide.  It  is  capable 
of  lively  motion  in  liquid  media,  being  provided  with  numerous  long 
undulating  flagella.  Whipple  states  ("Typhoid  Fever,"  page  10) 
that  a  hundred  may  become  a  billion  and  form  colonies  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  in  2  or  3  days  when  cultivated  in  certain  artificial 
media.  So  minute,  however,  are  these  organisms  that,  according 
to  Whipple,  half  a  million  of  them  would  scarcely  cover  the  head  of  a 
pin.  The  typhoid  bacillus  is  by  preference  a  parasite,  according  to 
Jordan,  who  says  ("General  Bacteriology,"  page  283)  that  outside  the 
human  body  it  has  been  found  only  in  those  situations  where  it  could 
be  more  or  less  directly  traced  to  an  origin  in  the  discharges  of  a  typhoid 
patient  or  convalescent. 

Inability  of  B,  typhosus. — Danger  of  infection  from  discharges  con- 
taining B.  typhosus  depends  upon  its  viability  and  virulence.  Jordan 
states; 

"In  soil  and  in  the  fecal  matter  of  privy  vaults  the  duration  of  life  of 
the  typhoid  bacillus  is  much  longer  than  in  water.  Levy  and  Kayser 
found  typhoid  bacilU  in  soil  that  had  been  manured  14  days  previously 
with  the  S-monthS'Old  contents  of  a.  vault.  The  evidence  that  any  genuine 
multiplication  can  take  place  in  the  soil  in  not  convincing,  but  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  bacillus  may  be  carried  by  water-currents  to  a  considerable 
dbtance  from  the  point  where  it  was  first  introduced.  Infection  of  wells 
and  small  water-courses  is  thus  brought  about  sometimes  by  the  washing 
of  bacilli  out  of  soil  in  which  they  may  have  lain  dormant  for  many  months. 
The  persistence  of  typhoid  fever  around  certain  habitations  may  be  plausibly 
explained  on  the  supposition  of  an  extensive  soil  infection.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  practice  of  vising  human  excrement  for  manuring  vegetable 
gardens  entails  a  danger  no  less  real  because  often  unrecogDiiod.  The 
history  of  typhoid  epidemics  indicates  that  air-home  infection  is,  to  say  the 
least,  exceedingly  rare.  Sewer  air,  so  far  as  known,  is  never  the  vehicle 
by  which  the  specific  germ  of  typhoid  fever  is  conveyed  from  one  place  to 
another."      ("General  Bacteriology,"  page  284.) 

Typhoid  bacilli  rapidly  decrease  in  numbers  after  discharge  into 
fresh  or  salt  water.  Fig.  12,  prepared  by  Whipple,  indicates  Uie 
length  of  life  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  water  under  natural  conditions 
with  favorable  and  with  unfavorable  environment. 
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While  recognizing  the  lack  of  agreement  in  experiments,  Whipple 
states  that  in  very  cold  vater  the  decrease  in  numbers  is  rather  more 
rapid  than  in  water  at  summer  temperatures;  in  well  oxygenated  water 
they  live  longer  than  in  stagnant  water  deficient  in  oxygen;  in  waters 
rich  in  organicmatter  the  longevity  is  greater  than  indistilled  water,  but 
in  nature  this  is  more  than  offset  by  the  antagonistic  influence  of  com- 
mon water  bacteria  and  by  organisms  higher  in  the  scale  gf  life. 


Time  in  Daifs  otl-er  InfecTlon. 
Fig.  12. — Decrease  in  the  number  of  typhoid  fever  bacilli  in  water  under 
natural  conditions.     (From  Whipple's  "Typhoid  Fever,"  page  48.) 

Decrease  of  B,  typhosus  in  Sewage. — Authorities  seem  to  agree  that 
while  typhoid  bacilU  die  rapidly  in  flowing  streams,  some  of  the  more 
resistant  organisms  may  hve  for  weeks  and  months  and  be  carried 
possibly  80  miles  or  more,  still  retaining  their  dangerous  form.  In 
sewage,  however,  while  ordinary  bacteria  multiply  rapidly  at  first, 
it  is  believed  that  the  pathogenic  forms  decrease  in  number. 

Instructive  experiments  were  made  by  Jordan  with  the  help  of 
parchment  sacks  in  the  following  manner: 

"Into  the  flacks  was  introduced  a  quantity  of  sewage,  together  with  a 
strong  culture  of  the  typhoid  bacilli.  Sixteen  such  sacks  were  placed  in 
the  Chicago  drainage  canal  at  Kobey  Street  and  12  at  Lockport.  Other 
sacks  which  were  not  inoculated  with  typhoid  bacilli  but  contained  samples 
of  raw  sewage  taken  from  the  canal  at  the  respective  points,  were  used  for 
parallel  experiments.  Samples  of  water  from  these  control  sacks  were  plated 
at  frequent  intervals  and  examined  as  to  their  bacteriological  content. 
After  the  culture  socks  were  inoculated  and  set  in  place,  samples  were 
collected  from  them  in  sterilized  glass  bottles,  with  all  proper  aseptic  pre- 
cautions, and  accurately  measured  quantities  were  mingled  with  sufficient 
nutrient  media  of  various  kinds,  and  when  the  growth  had  sufficiently 
developed  were  examined  for  the  identification  of  the  typhoid  bacillus. 
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""^Bking  into  consideration  all  the  enperimenta  made  in  the  drainage 
canal,  the  witness  (Jord&n)  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  typhoid  bacilli 
could  not  live  for  a  period  longer  than  4  days  after  infection.  The  experi- 
ments in  Illinois  River  led  him  to  believe  that  they  would  not  live  in  that 
stream  under  natural  conditiona  for  a  period  longer  than  5  or  6  days.  Sum- 
ming up,  the  witness  stated  that  speci6c  infection  of  typhoid  fever  discharged 
■□to  the  drainage  canal  might  live  as  long  as  3  or  4  days  after  leaving  the 
body  of  the  pollution,  but  that  at  any  rate  it  would  perish  long  before 
Averyville  (130  miles  below  Lockport)  was  reached."  ("Water  Supply 
Paper  194,"  page  237.) 

The  MetropoLitan  Sewerage  CommissioQ  of  New  York,  after  a  study 
of  the  literature,  reported  as  follows: 

"A  large  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  to  test  the  longevity  of 
typhoid  baciUi  in  drinking  water,  but  as  there  have  also  been  a  number  of 
observations  made  upon  the  viability  of  typhoid  bacilli  in  eewage  and  sea 
water,  only  these  will  be  considered  here.  Giaxa  found  that  typhoid  bacilli 
lived  for  many  days  in  sea  water.  Boyce  and  Herdman  found  that  typhoid 
bacilli  would  live  for  a  month  in  sea  water.  Foster  and  Freytag  stat« 
that  typhoid  germs  will  live  for  a  long  time  in  sea  water. 

"Lawes  and  Andrewes  found  that  typhoid  bacilU  at  20'C.  would  live 
in  sterile  sewage  about  a  fortnight.  Klein  found  that  they  would  remain  in 
sterile  sewage  3  weeks,  and  if  nitrates  were  added  they  existed  in  enormous 
numbers  for  8  weeks.  Jordan,  Russell  and  Zeit  found  that  typhoid  bacilli 
lived  in  Chicago  drainage  canal  water  for  2  days  and  once  for  10  days. 
Russell  and  Fuller  found  them  alive  in  water  in  which  sewage  was  added 
from  3  to  fi  days,  MacConkey  found  that  typhoid  bacilli  could  be  recoveied, 
after  being  introduced  into  crude  sewage,  for  6  days,  but  that  they  did  not 
multiply  and  died  more  or  less  rapidly. 

"There  is  unanimous  opinion  that  typhoid  bacilli  will  live  in  sewage 
whether  or  not  the  sewage  be  sterilized  before  these  germs  are  added;  that 
typhoid  bacilU  do  not  usually  multiply  in  crude  sewage,  but  retain  their 
vitality  for  some  days,  and  that  typhoid  bacilli  may  live  a  considerable 
time  in  sea  water."  (Report  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Ckini mission  of 
New  York,  1910,  page  471.) 

Fuller  stated  before  the  Franklin  Institute  {Journal  Franklin  Inst., 
vol.  clx,  page  95)  that  the  available  evidence  showed  B.  typhosus  would 
live  in  unaterilized  sea  water  in  gradually  decreasing  numbers  from 
about  1  week  to  1  month,  depending  upon  local  conditiona. 

Relative  Viability  of  B.  coli  and  B.  typhosus. — Researches  by  Clark 
and  Gage  into  the  relative  viability  of  B.  coli  and  B.  typhosus,  show  the 
necessity  of  testing  for  the  latter  in  many  cases.     They  conclude; 

"Comparative  tests  for  the  relative  viability  of  B.  typhosus  and  B.  coli 
show  us  that  there  is  a  very  great  similarity  between  the  length  of  life  of 
the  two  germs  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  Both  germs  appear  to  follow 
the  general  laws  of  the  removal  of  bacteria  by  sand  filters,  a  somewhat  greater 
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riftbility  being  noted  in  the  case  of  B.  coli  than  of  B.  typhoaiu.  Moat 
organisms  of  both  types  are  destroyed  quite  rapidly  by  the  effect  of  cold 
either  in  fluid  culture  or  when  frozen  in  ice.  When  caught  in  ice,  both 
germs  will  Uve,  in  slowly  reducing  numbers,  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  under  these  conditions  the  morphological  and  cultural  characteris- 
tics of  the  species  may  lose  their  identity  and  appear  to  merge  into  a  common 
type  which  there  are  reasons  to  believe  would  be  non-pathogenic.  When 
sabjected  to  heat,  both  species  appear  to  follow  about  the  same  rule,  the 
majority  of  the  typhoid  germs  being  destroyed  by  G  minutes'  exposure 
to  a  temperature  of  45°C.  and  nearly  all  of  the  B.  coli  being  destroyed  by 
6  minutes  at  SO'C,  a  few  individuals  of  each  surviving  exposure  to  tem- 
peratures up  to  and  including  80°C,  The  thermal  death  point  appears  to 
lie  between  80'  and  SS'C,  a  point  somewhat  higher  than  has  usually  been 
■et  for  these  species.  Both  epecies  are  rapidly  destroyed  by  sunUght,  an 
exposure  of  30  minutes  to  I  hour  usually  being  sufficient  to  Bteriliie  the 
culture  when  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer.  Both  show  the  same  phenomena 
noted  in  other  experiments,  that  white  the  larger  numberB  of  germs  are 
destroyed  in  a  very  short  time,  a  few  individuals  nearly  always  appear  to 
be  more  resistant  to  unfavorable  conditions."  (Report  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health, 
1902,  page  268.) 

It  thus  appears  that  the  two  organisms  have  very  similar  character- 
istios,  but  that  of  the  two  B.  coli  is  more  resistant  than  B.  typhosus, 
and  hence  the  absence  of  B.  coli  under  ordinary  conditions  would 
appear  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  B.  typhosus  is  also  absent. 

Practicability  of  Isolating  the  Typhoid  BadUus  from  the  Bacterial 
Contents  of  Water.— In  1906  Savage  stated: 

"Great  as  arc  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  facility 
with  which  typhoid  bacilli  can  be  isolated  from  specifically  infected  excreta, 
with  none  of  the  different  methods  can  it  be  said  that  the  isolation  of  the 
bacillus  from  an  inf  ec1«d  water  supply  is  other  than  a  difficult  and  unsatis- 
factory procedure,  and  only  under  very  favorable  conditions  can  success 
be  hoped  for."     ("Water  Supplies,"  page  263.) 

In  1908  Whipple  stated: 

"The  isolation  of  the  typhoid  fever  bacillus  from  infected  water  is  a 
matter  of  such  dithculty  that  less  than  a  dozen  authentic  cases  of  its  finding 
are  on  record.  Nevertheless,  theoretically,  it  can  he  done,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  future  may  reveal  some  important  developments  in  this 
direction."     ("Typhoid  Fever,"  page  332.) 

More  recently  Jackson  achieved  marked  success  with  lactose  bile  as  an 
enrichment  medium  to  encourage  the  rapid  multiplication  of  B.  typhosus 
so  that  its  presence  may  not  be  overlooked  because  of  the  greater 
numbers  of  other  similar  organisms  present.  The  difficulty  with  many 
enrichment  methods  is  that  most  media  encourage  the  growth  of  other 
oi^nisms  as  well,  like  B.  coli,  and  that  B.  typhosus  thus  becomes 
masked. 
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In  spite  of  recent  progress  in  isolatiog  B.  typhosus,  the  process  is  still 
one  of  much  difficulty  and  uncertainty.  Furthermore,  most  questions 
relating  to  the  contamination  of  water  supplies  require  data  not  only 
with  reference  to  the  actual  presence  of  B.  typhosus,  but  also  as  to  its 
probable  or  possible  presence  at  some  future  time  under  the  same  or 
similar  conditions.  Hence  the  concensus  of  opinion  at  the  present  time 
with  reference  to  problems  of  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  appears 
to  be  that  the  teat  for  B.coli  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  determin- 
ing the  extent  of  bacterial  contamination  and  that  an  effort  to  isolate 
B.  typhosus  is  not  usually  warranted.  Undoubtedly  in  specific  cases  it 
irill  prove  important  to  establish  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus. 

TYPHOID  FEVER 

Typhoid  bacilli  being  present  in  great  numbers  in  the  discharges  from 
persons  suffering  from  typhoid  fever  and  being  capable  of  living  and 
retaining  their  virulence  during  their  passage  through  sewers  and  long 
distances  in  rivers,  it  is  evident  that  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  is 
closely  related  to  the  problems  of  sewage  disposal.  Sewage  should  be 
disposed  of  and  water  supplies  procured  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce 
as  far  aa  practicable  the  dangerof  spreading  this  justly  dreaded  disease 
and  others  similarly  communicated. 

The  ways  in  which  typhoid  fever  is  transmitted  from  patient  to 
victim  and  the  methods  by  which  the  disease  may  be  combated  are 
shown  by  Whipple  in  Fig.  13. 

Typhoid  Perer  in  Cities. — More  or  less  reliable  statistics  regarding 
typhoidfeverhave  been  keptin  many  cities.  Mortality  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  furnish  data  from  which  comparisons 
of  the  prevalenceof  typhoidfeverthrougfaoutthe  country  may  be  made. 
From  this  and  other  sources  the  typhoid  death  rates'  in  American  cities 
of  100,000  or  more  population,  from  1900  to  1912,  inclusive,  were  com- 
piled In  a  report  on  a  "Plan  of  Sewerage  for  the  City  of  Cincinnati," 
presented  to  H.  M.  Waite,  Chief  Engineer,  Department  of  Public 
Works,  by  Howard  S.  Morse,  Engineer  in  Charge,  and  one  of  the 
authors.     Some  of  these  data  are  reproduced  as  Table  9. 

The  typhoid  death  rates  in  a  few  large  European  cities  are  given  in 
Table  10.  In  Engineering  Nem,  AprU  21,  1910,  G.  R.  Taylor  classified 
American  cities  by  their  death  rates  per  100,000  from  1898  to  1908 
as  shown  at  the  top  of  page  120. 

qxprcflHd  m  termi  of  the  number  of  deaths  occiuriiiii  in  1  year  pel  1000  penoas  living  in 
the  Pommuqity  in  which  the  denths  o«cur.  When  applied  ta  dealhft  irom  a  apeoiBe  diieUQ, 
like  typhoid  fever,  it  generally  means  the  number  at  deaths  trom  (be  diseue  in  queation  per 
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Ratio  of  Cases  to  Deaths  from  Typh<dd  Fever. — Whipple  stated 
(1911)  that  he  was  "pretty  well  conviDced  that  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions the  ratio  between  coses  and  deaths  is  considerably  more  than  10 


—Typhoid  Fbvbb  Death  Rates  pb 
European  Cities 


100,000  Population  i 


Lo^i™ 

- 

B«. 

Vi,™ 

.»^ 

Po 

uUtioafor  leiO 

7,260,000' 

2,750,000' 

2,000,000' 
4.3' 
4-1' 
5.8' 
4,T' 
2,7' 
3.2' 
3-7' 
5.3' 
4  0' 
4.0' 
4.0' 
4,2' 
2.9' 

2,000,000" 

650,000' 

18dS 

13.0' 
17.8' 
16.5' 
12.1' 
12.8' 
8,6' 
6.2' 
6.2' 
6.0' 
4.0' 
5.0» 
2.2' 
3,3' 

9.9' 
29.0' 
31.6' 
13.7' 

6.8' 
4.1' 
8,3' 
4.5' 
3.0' 
3,9' 
3.4' 
4,4' 
5.0' 
3-0' 
4,0' 
2,8' 

4.3' 
7.3' 
4-1' 
6,4' 
4,0' 
5.3' 
2.8' 
3.7' 
7.0' 
2-0' 
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4,2' 
2,2' 

1903 

10.4' 
12.2' 

1906. 

11.0' 
10-0' 

1900 

8.4' 
6.6' 
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1  From  Rsport  of  Meuopolitkn  Sewernce 
>FrainA,J,  MoLaiuliliD'apaperoD"The 

ud  SurpcBl  Jour,,  May  23,  ISIZ- 

•A,  J-  McUuchliD'i  paper  on  "Thu  Nee 

ot  TyphMd  Fever,"  Reprint 7aof  Public  H™ 


dStsb 


,  iei2. 


b  ReporU,  PublioH 


to  1.  Wherever  house-to-house  canvaeses  have  been  made  it  has  not 
been  uncommon  to  find  from  12  to  15  cases  for  every  death."  In 
another  place  he  said: 

"The  incompleteness  of  morbidity  statistics  of  typhoid  fever  based  on 
physicians'  reports,  is  usually  so  great  as  to  make  them  practically  useless. 
A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  Illustrate  this; 

"In  Brooklyn,  K,  Y,,  in  1904  there  were  10.50  reported  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  and  303  deaths,  indicating  a  fatality  of  29  per  cent, ;  in  New  York  City 
(Borough  of  Msnhattsn)  in  the  sam<^  year  there  were  2136  cases  and  309 
deaths,  indicating  a  fatality  of  14.6  per  cent.  When  complete  statiatics  are 
obtained,  the  percentage  fatality  in  typhoid  fever  almost  never  exceeds  10 
per  cent.  In  Waterville  and  Aupiata,  Me.,  where  in  19O'2-03  statistics  were 
obtained  in  a  house-to-house  canvass,  the  fatality  was  8.6  per  cent.;  in 
Ithaca  in  1903  it  was  6.1  per  cent.;  in  the  United  States  military  camps 
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during  the  Spanish  war  it  was  7.6.  The  fatality  varies  according  to  age,  as 
referred  to  elsewhere. 

"When  an  epidemic  occurs,  physicians  are  more  likely  to  report  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  than  at  other  times  when  there  is  no  excitement.  Thua,  in 
Cleveland,  the  ratio  of  typhoid  deaths  to  reported  cases  in  1902  was  27  per 
cent.;  durjnft  the  epidemic  years  of  1903-04  it  was  14.5  per  cent.;  in  1905, 
after  the  excitement  had  subsided,  it  rose  to  33  per  cent.  It  is  not  infre- 
quent that  health  department  records  will  show  a  larger  number  of  deaths 
from  typhoid  fever  than  there  were  cases  reported."  ("Typhoid  Fever," 
page  99.) 

Seasoiul  Distribation  of  Typhoid  Fever. — The  seasonal  distribution 
of  typhoid  fever  in  the  United  States  is  shown  by  Fig.  14  from  the  1900 


FlQ.  14. 


Typhoid  Fever,"  page  121.) 


the   United   States. 


report  of  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau.  Water-borne  typhoid  is  more 
prevalent  during  winter  than  at  other  seasons.  Id  cities  with  con- 
taminated water  supplies,  the  normal  cur^'e  does  not  apply,  as  illus- 
trated by  Whipple  with  Fig.  15.  The  authors  found  in  Cincinnati  that 
the  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  prior  to  the  filtration  of  the  water 
supply  was  highest  in  the  winter,'  and  after  filtration  highest  during 
the  summer  and  fall. 

In  cities  with  uncoutaminated  water  supplies  the  greater  prevalence 

nth  pglluted  wsior  nupplirB,  their  sifriiScaiica 

lotha  i»»tH«uppliM,  farrying  Ll  trpsh  »nd  virulent  to  the  qonBUmen  btlow."  (Sediwiek 
d  Wlmlow,  Jour.  JV.  S.  W.  W.  Amoc,  vol.  ii.  1906,  pice  M.) 


Iwire  Dbaoured  tbe  uau^  m 

of  uiy  relatioD  betireen  typhoid 
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Table  11. — Suhuart  of  Typhoid  Fever  Epidemics,  Studied  and  Found 

TO   HAVE  BEEN   CaUSBD  BT   THE    CONTAMINATION   OV   WaTBR   SCPPUEB 

BY  Sewaoe 

(Compiled  from  ■■Typhmd  Fever,"  by  Geo.  C.  Whipple.  1908) 
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Pollution  01 


rioc  by  underground  eon- 
ont&mliuted  brook. 
PoDution   of    wWer   ■upplr   by    typhoid 

Polluaon  of     M«rimuk    Riv.  uiwd     u 
■ouroe  of  w»t4r  supply  by  oitiea  ^boTo. 

PoUutioo  of  Merrimack  RIt.  by  infected 
■enga  of  Lowell. 

by   uadercround   can- 


PoUi 


PolluL 


•apply    by    typhoii 


Pidlution  of  Maulonali 
eewace  of  Witervilie, 

Pollution  of  Oljlertiai  CKllery  by 
cround    ooDneotior 


PoUud 


e  RiTCr. 


Rir.  by  infected 


leted 


Pollution  of   greek   by   typhoid  patient: 
byfneiina  of  oity  filter  allowed  typhcM 

bacilli  to  enter  water  aupply. 
Admiauan  of  river  water  to  maina  Ihroufh 

defective  check  valvea. 
P(dlution  of  Uke  Erie  by  eewaae  of  city. 
Pumping  of  polluted  Penobaeot  Riv.  water 

into  water  supply  maina  durins  fire. 
Pollution    of    eprinc    by  aewafe  lilt«ins 

Pollution  of  well  by  underground  eonneo- 
tioQ  with  oontsminated  water. 
Pollution  of  reurvair  by  »wcr*  above. 
Pollution  of  well  by  eewace  fillerins 
throufb  eoil  for  300  ft. 
I  PallutioD  of  Laks  Michitao.  the  aouioe  o( 
I     the  water  eupply.     Frequent  epidemin. 


if  Lake   Champlaio    used    i 


of  typhoid  during  the  late  summer 
facts  that  the  common  house  fly  ii 


and  fall  is  apparently  due  to  the 
most  numerous  and  active  during 
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August,  September  and  October,  that  the  disease  is  contracted  by 
persons  away  from  home  on  vacations,  where  greater  opportunities  of 
infection  frequently  exist,  and  that  uncooked  fruito,  vegetables  and 
some  other  foods  are  eaten  more  abundantly  during  this  season. 

l^ansmistion  of  Typhoid  by  Water  Supplies. — The  contamination 
of  municipal  water  supplies  by  sewage  is  likely  to  result  in  typhoid 
epidemics  because  of  the-large  number  of  persons  exp<»ed  to  the  danger 
of  infection.  A  summary  of  epidemics  traced  to  this  cause,  compiled 
from  data  in  Whipple's  "Typhoid  Fever,"  is  presented  in  Table  11. 
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Fia.  15. — Seasonal  distribution  of  typhoid  fever  at  Albany.  N.  Y., 
before  and  after  filtration  of  water  supply.  (From  Whipple's  "Typhoid 
Fever,"  page  123.) 

Transmission  of  Typhoid  by  SheQflsh. — It  has  been  clearly  estab- 
lished that  the  growing  or  fattening  of  shellfish  in  sewage-contaminated 
waters  may  lead  to  the  infection  of  consumers.  A  number  of  typhoid 
epidemics  traced  to  eating  contaminated  shellfish  as  the  most  probable 
cause  of  infection  is  listed  in  Table  12.  Danger  of  infection  is  not 
limited  to  raw  shellfish,  for  cooking  does  not  always  subject  them  to 
ahightemperatureforsufEcient  time  to  kill  all  bacteria.  Sterilizing  the 
shellfish  by  sufficient  cooking  often  makes  them  unpalatable. 

Laws  for  the  Preventioa  of  Transmission  of  Typhoid  by  Shellfish. — 
Several  states  have  passed  laws  to  prevent  the  public  from  consuming 
infected  shellfish,  and  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection 
has  made  decisions  to  restrict  the  interstate  distribution  of  contaminated 
shellfish. 

Iq  Massachusetts,  the  State  Department  of  Health  is  empowered 
in  Chapter  91  of  the  Revised  Laws  (1902)  to  prevent  taking  shellfish 
from  contaminated  waters.     The  law  reads: 

"Section  113,— The  State  Board  of  Health  may  examine  all  eomplainta 
which  may  be  brought  to  itn  notice,  relative  to  the  contamination  of  tidal 
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Table  ]2. — SttuuAKr  or  Tiphoid  Fbvbr  Epideuics  i 

BBBK  DEriNTTKLy  Traced  to  Polluted  Shellfish 

(From  report  of  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commianon  of  New  York,  IfilO,  pagea  4! 


Plaoa 

Year 

te- 

Cauaea  and  romarke 

Wedeyan  Univmrity 

1891 

105 

Oyetara  ifredged  from  deep  water  of  Long 
leland   Sound:   fattened  by  plating   in 
braeldah    water  300  It.  b^w  private 
•ewer  outlet.     Two  eaeea  typhind  fever 
in  houae  druned  by  thia  eewer. 

per  oent,  in  1001  after  aale  of  muaael. 

37  per  oeat.  a>erib«l  to  BheKfieh  Irom 
laying  aipoaad  to  aewage  contamiaa- 
tion.     Typhoid  fever  found  to  eiiit  in 

Uyinga. 
-Viven,  before  H.   C.   S.   D..   attribute 
number  of  eaaea  to  poUuted  ehellliih. 

31  oauaed  by  eating  or  handling  aewage 

Raw     ooDtamiaated     oyatera    eaten     at 
banquet. 

1SS4 
1903 

1004 
1902 

S43 
21 

Lawrence,  Long  I>la»d 

England. 

waters  and  flata  in  thia  commonwealth  by  sewage  or  other  oausea;  may 
determine,  aa  nearly  as  may  be,  the  bounds  of  such  contamination,  and 
if  neceasaiy,  mark  such  bounds.  It  may  also,  in  writing,  request  the  Com- 
missioners on  Fisheries  and  Game  to  prohibit  the  taking  from  such  contami- 
nated waters  and  flats  of  any  oysters,  clams,  quahaugs  and  scallops.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  request,  said  commissioners  shall  prohibit  the  taking  of  such 
ehellfiBh  from  such  contaminated  waters  or  Bat»  for  such  period  of  time  oa  the 
State  Board  of  Health  may  prescribe. 

"Section  114. — Whoever  takes  any  oysters,  clams,  quahau;^,  or  Bcallape 
from  tidal  waters  or  flats  from  which  the  taking  has  been  prohibited,  as 
provided  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  %S  nor  more  than 
S10  for  the  first  offence,  and  not  less  than  S50  nor  more  than  SlOO  for  each 
subsequent  offence;  but  such  penalties  shall  not  be  incurred  until  one  week 
after  the  CommisBionere  on  Fisheries  and  Game  shall  have  caused  notice 
of  such  prohibition,  with  a,  description,  or  the  bounds,  of  the  tidal  waters  or 
flats  to  which  such  prohibition  applies,  to  be  published  in  a  newspaper 
published  in  the  town  or  count]'  in  which  or  adjacent  to  which  the  tidal 
waters  or  flats  to  which  such  prohibition  applies  are  situated." 
Thia  statute  was  modified  by  Chapter  285,  Acts  of  1907,  as  follows: 
"  Section  1. — Whenever  at  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  under 
provision  of  Section  113,  Chapter  91  of  the  Revised  Laws,  the  Commissioners 
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on  FishmeB  and  Game  have  prohibited  or  may  hereafter  prohibit  the  taking 
from  contajninated  waters  or  flats  in  aay  city  or  town  of  any  clamn  or  qua- 
hauga,  the  Board  of  Health  of  such  city  or  town  may  grant  permits  in  writ- 
ing to  any  person  to  take  from  such  waters  clams  and  quah&ugs  to  be  used 
for  bait  only  and  in  such  quantities  and  upon  such  conditions  as  they  shall 
express  in  their  permit." 

In  some  states  an  eSort  has  been  made  to  protect  the  shellfish  m- 
dustry  as  well  as  to  safeguard  the  public  health.  Rhode  Island  ap- 
parently intended  this  in  Chapter  577,  Acts  of  1910,  the  important 
sections  of  which  are  the  following: 

"Stelion  1. — No  person  shall  deposit  in,  or  allow  to  escape  into,  or  shall 
cause  or  permit  to  be  deposited  in,  or  allowed  to  escape  into,  any  of  the  public 
watera  of  this  state,  any  subatance  which  shall  in  any  manner  injuriously 
aSect  the  growth  or  sale  of  the  shellliBh  in  or  under  said  waters,  or  which 
shall  in  any  manner  aSect  the  flavor  or  odor  of  such  shellfish  so  as  to  in- 
juriously affect  the  sale  thereof,  or  which  shall  cause  any  injury  to  the  public 
and  private  lisheriee  of  this  state. 

"Section  7. — The  Commissioners  of  Shellfisheriu  shall  inspect  the  prem- 
ises designated  in  Section  8  of  this  chapter  at  such  times  as  they  may  deem 
advisable,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  said  premises  are  kept 
in  a  proper  sanitary  condition  for  opening,  handling,  or  packing  shellfish 
for  the  trade.  Also  said  commissioners  shall  inspect  the  methods  followed 
on  the  premises  in  opening,  packing,  or  preparing  shetlfieh  for  the  trade,  to 
determine  whether  such  methods  are  proper  from  a  sanitary  standpoint. 

"Section  8. — The  premises  which  come  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter 
are  all  establishments  where  oysters  or  other  shellfish  are  opened,  packed, 
or  prepared  for  the  trade.  Retail  or  wholesale  markets  where  shellfish 
are  sold  which  were  purchased  from  the  original  opening  or  packing  houses 
designated  in  this  section  shall  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter. 

"Section  0.— Said  commissionera  shall  inspect  any  or  all  the  leased  oyster 
grounds  and  other  shellfish  (pounds  within  the  state  at  such  times  as  they 
may  deem  advisable,  to  determine  whether  said  grounds  are  in  a  proper 
sanitary  condition  for  the  production  of  shellfish  for  consumption  as  food. 

"Section  12. — No  person  shall  take  shellfish  from  any  grounds  which  are 
not  certified  by  said  commissioners  as  being  in  a  sanitary  condition,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  transplantation.  No  person  shall  prepare  shellfish  for 
the  trade  except  on  premises  and  by  methods  certified  by  said  commissioners 
as  being  sanitary. 

TnuBmiBSioii  of  Typhoid  fay  House  nies. — It  has  been  proved  that 
transmission  of  typhoid  by  flies  is  possible  (Whipple's  "  Typhoid  Fever," 
page  67).  Infected  sewage  discharged  into  bodies  of  water  may  be 
washed  upon  the  shores  and  otherwise  become  accessible  to  the  fly. 
Jackson  found  floating  sewage  matter  in  New  York  docks  a  source  of 
danger.  The  most  common  danger  is  the  open  privy  vault  in  close 
proximity  to  the  house.    The  infection  of  food  by  flies  from  such  privies 
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IB  to  be  feared,  and  one  means  of  protection  is  to  abandon  such  privies, 
a  natural  sequence  to  the  construction  of  sewers. 

It  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  increased  sewerage 
facUitiea  reduce  disease  and  improve  the  health  of  the  community. 
An  investigation  by  J,  B,  P.  Breed,  Chief  Eng.,  Commissioners  of 
Sewerage,  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1912,  furnished  significant  data,  Table  13, 
although  perhaps  not  sufficient  for  positive  conclusions  upon  one  phase 
of  this  subject. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the 
death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  with  the  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of 
house  connectione  (with  eewer)  per  1000  population.  While  the  water 
filters  were  put  into  operation  in  August,  1909,  they  could  not  have  had  any 
elTect  upon  the  rapidly  decreasing  death  rate  before  that  time,  as  the  statis- 
tical year  closed  August  31.  A  considerable  part  of  this  continued 
decrease  in  the  typhoid  death  rat«  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  improved  water 
supply,  although  it  is  true  that  the  relation  existing  between  the  number  of 
house  connections  and  the  typhoid  fever  death  rate  during  the  years  pre- 
vious to  the  iiltration  of  the  municipal  water  supply  has  continued, 

"Further  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  cause  of  typhoid  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  data  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Health  Department  upon  the 
investigation  of  typhoid  fever  causes  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1011. 
During  this  year  there  were  138  cases  which  may  be  subdivided  as  shown  in 
Table  14. 


Cases  contracted  outside  city 

Cases  drinking  well,  spring  or  cistern  n 
Cases  drinking  filtered  river  water 


Total , 

Cases  using  open  privy  vaults. . 


101 


3.6  per  cent. 
17 . 4  per  cent. 
79.0  per  cent. 


100.0  per  cent. 
73.0  percent. 


"There  were  5  caaee  reported  to  have  been  undoubtedly  contracted  out- 
side the  city.  Of  the  remainder,  only  24,  or  17.4  per  cent.,  of  the  typhoid 
cases,  were  found  to  have  used  well,  spring  or  cistern  water,  while  109,  or 
7Q  per  cent.,  were  supplied  with  the  filtered  river  water.  It  thus  appeais 
that  only  a,  moderate  proportion  of  the  cases  could  be  attributed  to  the  use 
of  well  water.  One  hundred  one,  or  73  per  cent,  of  the  typhoid  cases, 
were  found  in  famihes  using  open  privy  vaults,  and  while  it  is  not  possible 
to  prove  that  any  of  these  cases  were  contracted  through  the  agency  of  flies 
and  these  vaults,  nevertheless  the  large  number  of  cases  occurring  ;n  localities 
where  open  vaults  are  in  common  use  is  very  significant,  and  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  improved  sewerage  facilities  have  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  typhoid  fever  death  rate  during  the 
last  30  years,"  (Final  report,  Commissioners  of  Sewerage,  Louisville, 
1913,  page  66.) 
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Table  13. — Fopclation,  Mileage  of  Sbwerb,  Ndubbr  of  House  Con- 

NBcnoNB  AND  Typhoid  Fever  Rate,  1880  to  1912  iNCLuarvE, 

Louisville,  Kt. 


v~j'r^ 

ToUl  mi1«a«  of 
■even  p«r  lOO.OOD 

Tot.1  numbM  of 
houH  coDDectioiu  out 

t«ver    ptr^I^^OOO 

1000  pDpulMioD 

1880 

123,151 

30.1 

11.61 

66 

18S1 

126,000 

29.8 

12.03 

107 

1882 

129,500 

29.3 

12.49 

92 

1883 

132,500 

31.6 

12.81 

44 

1884 

136,000 

35.9 

13,94 

114 

1885 

140,000 

34.9 

14,90 

109 

1886 

144,000 

34.2 

15,43 

81 

1887 

148,000 

33.4 

16,10 

81 

1888 

152,500 

32.7 

16,70 

87 

1889 

156,600 

35,0 

17,85 

92 

1890 

161,129 

36.8 

18,95 

88 

18fll 

165.000 

37.4 

20,23 

78 

1892 

170,000 

37,8 

21.25 

68' 

1893 

174,500 

38.3 

22,40 

77 

1894 

179,000 

39.2 

24.40 

81 

1895 

183,000 

40.9 

27.40 

69 

1896 

187,000 

42.0 

29.55 

70 

1897 

192,000 

43.8 

31.10 

48 

1898 

196,000 

44.5 

33,20 

64 

1899 

200,000 

46.6 

37.62 

66 

1900 

204,731 

48.7 

39,70 

52 

1901 

208,000 

50.0 

41.40 

60 

1902 

212,000 

50.6 

44,20 

51 

1903 

215,000 

fil.O 

47,60 

73 

1904 

219,000 

50.9 

49,60 

51 

1906 

222,500 

60.5 

51,40 

51 

1906 

226,000 

50.5 

53,60 

61 

1907 

230,000 

61.0 

64.35 

74 

1908 

235,500 

54.1 

67,45 

46 

1909 

237,000 

59.4 

63,60 

40 

1910 

241,000 

64.9 

71,70 

29 

19)1 

244,500 

67.6 

78.30 

24 

1912 

247,758 

71.7 

86.00 

19 
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CHAPTER  IV 
PLANKTON 

The  biological  proceasea  going  oa  in  streams,  ponds,  lakes  and  the  sea 
are  no  less  important  than  those  occurring  in  various  kinds  of  artificial 
aevage  filters.  The  action  of  the  artificial  filters  and  beds  is  believed  t« 
be  dependent  largely,  though  not  wholly,  upon  bacterial  action,  whereas 
the  changes  wrought  upon  Bewage  discharged  into  natural  waters  are  the 
results  of  the  life  processes  not  only  of  bacteria  but  also  of  higher 
organisms,  some  of  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  but  many  of  which 
can  be  distinguished  only  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  or  micro- 
scope. The  character  of  such  changes  and  the  kind  of  organisms  pre- 
dominating at  the  time  are  dependent  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the 
substances  in  the  water.  Sewage  and  the  efBuents  of  sewage  treatment 
plants  contain  large  quantities  of  organic  matter,  some  simple  and  some 
complex,  and  some  inorganic  matter  like  nitrates,  free  ammonia,  csrbon 
dioxide,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  other  substances.  These  constitute 
food  for  a  great  number  of  micro-organisms  as  well  as  for  bacteria,  and 
the  changes  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  these  low  forms  of  life  are 
now  recognized  as  of  great  importance  in  maintaining  natural  bodies  of 
water  in  a  wholesome  and  clean  condition.  A  discussion  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  disposal  of  sew^e  would,  therefore,  be  incomplete 
without  direct  reference  to  the  part  played  by  the  micro-organisms  in  the 
ultimate  purification  of  sewage  in  natural  waters. 

In  1887  Victor  Hensen  described  a  method  of  studying  the  minute 
floating  organisms  of  lakes  and  oceans,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
"plankton."  Later  Dr.  Maximilian  Marsson  defined  the  word  as 
meaning  "all  living  matter  which  drifts  involuntarily,"  and  Prof. 
George  C,  IrMxipple  ("Microscopy  of  Drinking  Water")  states  that  the 
term  "plankton"  is  practically  synonymous  with  the  term  "micro- 
scopic organisms"  of  the  sanitary  biologist. 

The  plankton  is  composed  of  both  plant  and  animal  life,  known  as 
phytoplankton  and  zooplankton  respectively.  Its  relation  to  sewage 
disposal  and  the  self-purification  of  streams  has  been  stud  led  by  German 
investigators,  particularly  by  Marsson  and  Dr.  R.  Kolkwitz  of  the  Royal 
Testing  Station  for  Water  Supply  and  Sewage  Disposal  at  Berlin.  The 
following  abstract  from  Engineering  News  (vol.  Ixvi,  1911,  page  246), 
is  from  Emil  KuichUng's  translation  of  a  lecture  by  Marsson  {Mil.  KSn, 
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Pri^.  Ana.  f.  Wa».  u.  Abw.,  vol.  xiv,  1911)  summaming  his  views  on 
the  subject: 

"I  have  called  attention  particularly  to  the  pUnkton,  because  its  vege- 
table component  is  the  fundamental  food  supply  or  condition  of  existence 
for  all  aquatic  life.  It  comes  from  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  albumen  which  finds  its  way  into  the  water  from  decaying  animals  and 
plants  as  well  as  from  aewage.  The  self -purifying  power  of  natural  waters  is 
merely  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  equilibrium  between  retrogressive  and 
progressive  metamorphoeis,  and  frequent  reference  thereto  will  be  made  in 
the  following; 

"In  discriminating  between  vegetable  and  animal  plankton,  also  taking 
into  account  the  remaining  aquatic  organisms  that  are  found  on  the  bottom 
and  shores,  we  find  that  we  must  divide  them  into  two  classes,  vii.,  food 
producers  and  food  consumers.  The  plants  which  assimilate  inorganic 
matter  and  build  up  organic  compounds  by  means  of  their  chromophyll 
colorinp;  matter  belong  to  the  first  class;  and  all  other  organisms,  such  as 
microscopic  protozoa,  rotifers,  etc.,  together  with  the  larger  ones  up  to  the 
fishes,  belong  to  the  second  class,  or  food  ci 


VEGETABLE  PLANETOH 

Pood  Produura. — "Let  us  now  conaideT  the  plants  somewhat  more  closely. 
In  waters  the  algn  play  the  most  important  part,  as  they  exhibit  the  greatest 
diversity  of  form.  They  are  found  in  all  places  where  water  has  collected, 
even  in  long-stagnant  rain  water,  but  their  vegetation  varies  with  the  seasons 
and  the  character  of  the  water.  While  the  plankton  contains  many  uni- 
cellular forms  and  coherent  colonies,  or  strings  of  such,  we  find  in  shallow 
waters,  streams,  ditches,  and  shores  mostly  the  confervs,  or  thread-like 
algR,  which  appear  as  thick  male  or  strands  of  light  or  dark  green  color. 
The  blue-green  group  called  schiiophyceffi  is  also  widely  distributed  and 
representatives  thereof  usually  produce  the  so-called  "blooming"  ol  our 
rivets  and  lakes,  while  others,  especially  the  oscillatoria,  often  settle  in 
strongly  polluted  wat«r-courses,  such  as  the  gutters  and  ditches  of  unaewered 
towns  and  the  drainage  channels  of  bamyards.  When  they  form  a  covei^ 
ing  of  wet  and  polluted  ground,  they  usually  have  a  deep  black  color,  but 
similar  kinds  are  sometimes  red  and  have  been  mistaken  for  dried  pools  of 
blood. 

"The  other  groups  of  algffi  have  only  a  few  representatives  in  fresh  water. 
Of  these  the  diatoms  and  bacillariacefe  have  been  most  extensively  studied 
by  microBCopists,  as  they  are  found  in  all  seaaons  in  every  water-course  and 
pool  from  the  pole  t-o  the  equator,  and  as  well  in  icy  streams  from  glaciers 
as  in  hot  springs.  They  sometimes  appear  in  such  enormous  quantities  as 
to  render  a  counting  of  individuals  impracticable.  It  was  formerly  believed 
that  in  winter  our  frozen  rivets  and  lakes  were  devoid  of  life,  as  the  water 
was  then  unusually  clear,  but  on  closer  examination  by  filtering  the  water 
through  a  net  of  fine  silk  gauite  or  hy  killing  the  living  organisms  with  alco- 
hol, formalin,  etc.,  and  concentrating  them  by  sedimentation  or  other  means 
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an  abundance  of  microacopic  arganifima  of  various  kinds,  and  eBpecially 
diatome,  will  be  found  in  all  aeaaans.  The  cell  body  of  these  algte  is  held 
together  by  a  ailicious  akeletoD,  which  haa  often  so  delicate  a  structure  tm  to 
be  defined  clearly  only  by  the  best  microscopes;  and  hence  certain  species 
of  diatoms,  such  as  Surirella  gemma  and  Pleurosigma  angulatum,  are  used 
as  teat  objects  for  the  beat  objectivea.  Through  their  brown  coloring  mat- 
ter called  diatomin  these  ailicious  algie  are  as  capable  of  asBimilating  organic 
matter  as  are  the  green  and  blue-green  algm  by  means  of  their  normal  green 
coloring  matter  called  chlorophyll, 

"As  the  aaaimiiative  activity  of  the  algie  ia  a  veiy  important  factor  in 
maintaining  the  purity  of  onr  streams,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  consider 
briefly  the  structure  of  the  microscopic  plant  cells,  of  which  the  higher 
plants  are  composed. 

"In  opposition  to  the  animal  cell,  a  wcUniefined  vegetable  cell  is  enclosed 
by  a  dense  akin  called  the  membrane.  For  this  reason  the  cells  of  a  plant 
are  sharply  separated  from  each  other.  Each  such  cell  possesses  a  much 
greater  independence  than  the  cells  of  the  body  of  an  animal,  or  at  least  of 
the  higher  developed  animals.  In  almost  every  plant  cell  there  is  a  nucleus, 
the  remainder  of  the  volume  being  filled  by  the  cell  plasm  or  cytoplasm, 
which  is  rich  in  alhuminoua  substances,  and  in  which  the  carriers  of  coloring 
matter,  or  the  chromatophores,  are  distributed.  These  three  components 
.(nucleus,  cytoplasm  and  chromatophores)  taken  together  are  commonly 
called  protoplasm,  or  more  briefly  plasm,  which  includes  all  the  living 
constituents  or  protoplasts  of  the  cell.  The  chief  function  of  the  cell  ia 
based  upon  a  reciprocal  action  between  the  nucleua  and  the  plasm.  The 
chromatophores  or  chloroplasts,  however,  whose  predominant  green  coloring 
matter  is  chlorophyll,  exercise  an  important  function  in  the  cell,  since  with 
the  help  of  the  vibrations  of  light  they  are  enabled  to  dissociate  carbon  from 
the  carbonic  acid  that  is  contained  in  air  and  water,  and  to  prepare  with  the 
elements  of  water  organic  matter  having  little  oxygen.  Polymeric  carbo- 
naceous products  are  thus  formed  which  then  develop  into  starch  and  cer- 
tain kinda  of  sugar;  and  these  compounds,  in  conjunction  with  the  simplest 
combination  of  nitrogen,  finally  serve  to  form  albumen  and  other  complex 
combinations  for  the  use  of  plants,  whereby  the  weight  of  dry  organic  matter 
in  the  latter  is  increased.  The  nitrogen  required  to  form  the  albuminous 
compounds  ia  obtained  from  ammonia  and  nitrates,  and  other  elements 
found  in  the  ground  and  water  also  appear  to  play  a  not  less  important  part 
in  the  formation  of  albumen. 

AaaimiUdon. — This  entire  synthetic  process  in  which  oxygen  is  dis- 
sociated from  carbonic  acid  in  the  form  of  gas,  is  called  assimilation.  .    .    . 

"It  had  previously  been  found  that  in  addition  to  the  matter  obtained  by 
assimilation,  diatoms  could  absorb  albuminous  or  aimtlar  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds from  the  medium  surrounding  them,  and  hence  that  they  derive 
their  food  from  two  distinct  sources.  Subsequent  physiological  experiments 
showed  that  diatoms  as  well  aa  green  algK  can  absorb  not  only  carbon  com- 
pounds from  dissolved  organic  matter,  but  also  organic  nitrogen;  and  that 
when  carbonic  acid  ia  rigidly  excluded  from  the  water  they  can  digest  diluted 
volatile  fatty  acids,  amido-acids,  akatol,  urea,  peptone,  and  other  substancea. 
Quite  recently  it  was  proved  that  certain  diatoms,  especially  gome  of  th« 
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marine  vsrietiee,  were  entirely  devoid  of  chromophyll,  or  the  coloring  matter 
required  for  aaaimilation;  that  they  subsisted  exclusively  on  the  produL'ts  of 
decomposition  derived  from  their  Buiroundings,  without  recourse  to  assimi- 
lation; and  hence  that  they  needed  only  a  medium  containing  a  Bufficient 
supply  of  food  of  various  kinds.  Such  aigs  have  accordingly  become  true 
saprophytes,  or  residents  of  putrefying  matter,  and  by  giving  up  their  chro- 
mophyll they  have  taken  the  last  step  from  a  mixotropic  to  a  het«rotropic 
nourishment. 

"This  direct  absorption  of  dissolved  organic  matter  by  algK  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  purihcation  of  streams  by  eliminating  therefrom 
the  soluble  products  of  putrefaction.  As  all  the  algte  that  are  held  in  sus- 
pension in  the  water  of  a  river,  as  well  as  those  that  are  lodged  on  the  bed 
and  shores,  are  busily  engaged  day  and  night  in  the  work  of  producing  fresh 
albumen,  starch,  and  indirectly  faU,  from  animal  and  vegetable  refuse 
matter,  it  follows  naturally  that  numerous  animal  organisms  will  develop 
in  the  water  to  make  use  of  these  products  and  convert  them  into  living 
flesh. 

"Through  these  various  investigations  and  the  cyclical  transformation  of 
matter,  it  has  become  possible  to  understand  how  a  constant  biological 
self-purification  takes  place  in  our  streams  and  lakes,  even  during  the  winter 
and  under  the  ice,  and  that  the  maint«nance  of  the  plant  life  insures  thtj 
continuation  of  the  animal  life  in  the  water. 

"Holds  Of  FungL — A  similar  mode  of  nourishment  is  exhibited  by  the 
molds  or  fungi.  These  plants  cannot  assimilate  inorganic  matter  like 
those  having  chlorophyll,  but  must  rely  for  their  food  on  the  presence  of 
other  organisms  or  of  suitably  prepared  organic  matter.  They  represent 
the  realm  of  darkness  and  receive  the  penalty  which  nature  has  placed  on 
the  giving  up  of  independent  nutrition;  they  are  either  parasites  or  sapro- 
phytes, that  is  to  say,  they  subsist  on  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
dead  organisms  and  vegetable  and  animal  refuse  matter,  such  as  is  contained 
in  the  sewage  of  cities  and  the  wastes  of  factories.   .    .    . 

"Boundary  Line  between  Plants  and  Animals. — In  the  foregoing  much 
consideration  haa  been  given  to  the  aquatic  food  producers,  whose  signifi- 
cance in  maintaining  the  purity  of  our  streams  has  not  been  recogniied 
sufficiently  up  to  the  present  time  and  we  have  also  become  convinced  that 
the  animal  world  with  its  innumerable  species  is  dependent  on  the  synthetic 
work  performed  by  plants.  No  animal  is  capable  of  making,  like  the  plant, 
the  food  required  tor  its  mainlenance  out  of  inorganic  matter;  and  this  fact 
affords  a  marked  distinction  between  plants  and  animals,  or  between  food 
producers  and  food  consumers.  The  boundary  lines  that  were  formerly 
drawn  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  have  been  obliterated  by 
recent  investigations.  There  are,  however,  many  organisms  of  doubtful 
character,  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  both  kingdoms  are  more  or  less  mixed 
and  blended  and  which  are  therefore  claimed  by  both  botanists  and  zoolo- 
gists. Such  organisms  possess  the  fundamental  properties  of  living  proto- 
plasm, namely  sensation  and  motion,  which  are  fully  developed  in  the  higher 
stages  of  animal  life,  while  in  plants  they  are  manifested  only  in  exceptional 

"The  green  BogcllateH,  whicli  move  by  means  of  their  flagella,  must  be 
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regarded  as  plants,  aa  they  excrete  oxygen  by  meaiu  of  their  chloro^aata. 
This  peculiarity  doee  not  belong  to  any  animal. 

"Among  these  flagellates  the  euglenaa  ore  of  great  importance  in  the 
transformation  of  putrescent  matter.  They  not  only  absorb  such  matter 
diiectly,  but  they  also  produce  oxygen  while  in  the  sunlight  and  thus  oxidize 
compounds  that  have  been  reduced  by  putrefactive  fermentation,  aa  well  aa 
offensive  gasea.  The  euglenas  and  their  relatives  are  therefore  found 
mainly  in  nauseous  pools  whose  surface  they  cover  with  a  green  scum.  They 
appear  on  every  sewage  farm  and  especially  on  the  surface  of  sewage  held 
in  tanks.  They  also  develop  in  great  numbers  in  sluggish  indentations  of 
the  banks  of  polluted  streams  from  which  they  are  carried  along  by  the 
curtent.  When  found  plentifully  in  the  plankton,  they  aSord  proof  that 
the  water  has  been  contaminated.  .    .    . 


AMIMAL  PLANKTON 

"Food  Coniumera;  Bacteria  Eaten. — Let  us  next  take  up  the  considera- 
tion of  the  most  important  groups  of  animals  which  help  to  purify  polluted 
water.  Among  the  protozoa,  which  in  comparison  with  the  metazoa 
have  the  morphological  value  of  a  single  cell,  the  colorless  flagellated  infusoria 
may  be  cited  first  as  food  consumera.  By  means  of  their  small  flsgella 
they  direct  minute  particles  of  food,  bacteria,  etc.,  into  their  mouth-vacuoles 
which  retain  them.  The  numerous  species  of  monads  are  thus  typical 
bacteria- eaters,  and  in  stagnant,  putrefying  water  they  often  develop  in 
extraordinary  numbers.  There  are  also  many  kinds  of  ciliated  infusoria 
that  eat  bacteria.  They  are  somewhat  more  highly  organized  than  the  pre- 
ceding clsas,  and  usually  have  a  mouth  aperture  with  a  passageway  to 
the  Interior.  With  their  cilia  or  their  undulating  membranes,  they  produce 
whirling  currents  in  the  surrounding  water  containing  bacteria  and  other 
minute  particles  of  food,  including  the  flagellates  just  mentioned,  whereby 
such  bodies  are  brought  into  their  vacuoles.  These  relatively  large  uni- 
cellular oi^anisms  thus  dominate  over  the  other  hving  organisms  in  their 
vicinity,  according  to  their  size,  like  a  cannibal  among  fish.  Many  of  the 
metazoa,  including  the  rotatoria,  are  likewise  bacteria-eaters  and  obtain 
their  food  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ciliates.  Besides  bacteria,  this  food 
material  embraces  other  bacteria-eaters,  diatoms,  email  algs,  etc.  If 
many  bacteria- eaters  are  found  in  a  water,  it  can  safely  be  inferred  that  many 
bacteria  are  present,  and  hence  also  a  quantity  of  putrefying  substances, 
thus  rendering  a  tedious  counting  of  germs  wholly  unnecessary  before  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  as  to  the  sanitary  quality  of  the  water. 

"A  great  horde  of  lower  animals  is,  therefore,  striving  incessantly  to 
destroy  the  bacteria.  If  the  latter  disappear,  the  bacteria-eaters  will  also 
vanish,  as  they  cannot  find  adequate  subsistence  in  the  purer  water,  and 
must  either  starve  or  become  the  prey  of  other  animals.  Heretofore  it 
was  believed  that  the  bacteria  died  gradually  and  were  subject  to  a  process 
of  sedimentation;  but  if  such  were  the  fact,  the  beds  of  our  streams  would 
present  a  very  different  appearance.  It  is  also  highly  improbable  that  an 
actual  settlement  of  such  extremely  small  organisms  can  take  place  in  a 
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stTCain  having  even  a  moderate  current.  ObviouBty  some  of  the  bact«ria 
will  be  dragged  tc  the  bottom  along  with  the  heavy  matter  in  su8i>ennon, 
but  the  great  majority  will  not  settle,  Experimenta  in  this  direction  have 
been  made  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  water  in  large  aquaria  and  fish 
ponds  by  the  precipitation  of  clay;  but  few  have  thought  of  the  natural 
biological  processes  of  water  purification,  because  an  unexpectedly  extensive 
view  of  these  proceeses  has  been  gained  only  quite  recently  by  planktological 
and  thorough  hydrobiological  investigations. 

"Other  Food  Conaumers. — Among  the  organisms  that  are  carried  in 
suspension  in  water,  the  minute  Crustacea  must  also  be  considered.  They 
are  found  in  alt  seasons  in  the  plankton  of  rivers,  although  in  less  quantity 
in  swiftly  Sowing  streams.  At  one  time  the  cladocera,  or  water  fleas,  will 
predominate,  while  at  another  time  the  copepoda  will  be  the  more  numerous, 
according  to  their  cycle  of  propagation.  Their  significance  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  water  has  likewise  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  Concerning 
the  quality  of  their  food,  numerous  but  not  conclusive  observations  have 
been  made.  Some  investigators  assert  that  they  live  only  on  animal  food, 
such  aa  protoioa,  while  others  claim  that  they  use  only  vegetable  food,  Buch 
as  diatoms  and  other  minute  algte;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  both 
protdioa  and  minute  algie  usually  adhere  todecayingdetritusof  animsl  and 
vegetable  origin.   .    .    . 

"Food  for  Fiah. — In  addition  to  the  bacteriareating  and  omnivorouB 
aninmla  cited,  there  are  many  other  species,  especially  rotatoria  and  large 
ciliata,  which  feed  preferably  on  algro,  as  their  digestive  cavities  are  frequently 
found  stuffed  with  green  alg»  and  brown  diatoms.  All  of  these  minute 
animals  and  particularly  the  small  Crustacea  are  of  importance  as  food  for 
fishes  and  chiefly  for  young  fishes.  After  consuming  the  contents  of  their 
^g  sacks,  the  latter  take  for  their  first  food  the  very  small  animalcules 
such  as  rotatoria  and  young  Crustacea;  as  their  size  increases,  they  feed  on 
full-grown  Crustacea,  and  so  on  until  they  finally  become  the  prey  of  larger 
fishes.  The  plankton  thus  forms  the  beginning  of  the  cycUcal  couise  of 
mntt«r  for  a  fish.  Carp  can  feed  exclusively  on  plankton  Crustacea  until 
they  attain  a  weight  of  1  lb.  The  putrescent  matter  that  finds  its 
way  into  our  waters  is  thus  transformed  into  useful  fish  flesh  and  from  the 
relations  of  the  interchange  of  matter  between  plant  and  animal  it  becomes 
evident  that  a  certain  degree  of  pollution  of  a  stream,  ia  necessary  from 
the  point  of  view  of  social  economy. 

"In  the  plankton  of  ponds,  the  animal  components  usually  preponderate 
over  the  plants;  hence  we  find  that  the  slower  the  current  of  a  stream,  the 
more  closely  does  its  plankton  agree  in  composition  with  that  of  a  pond 
aikd  the  algs  that  cause  "water  blooming"  are  then  also  found  more  plenti' 
fully.  In  rapidly  flowing  streams,  on  the  other  hand,  all  forms  of  organisms 
are  less  abundant,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the  water  depends 
more  on  the  attendant  physical  factois  than  on  the  plankton.  This  is 
confirmed  by  all  the  examinations  of  streams  that  I  have  made  in  various 
parta  of  Germany;  and  especially  was  such  the  case  in  the  Rhine  which 
oontains  little  plankton,  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  also  in  the  Danube  and 
other  similar  large  rivers,  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  sluggish  rivsra 
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Spree  and  Dahme,  the  latter  of  which  is  very  rich  in  planktoo  and  decompoe- 
able  organic  matter  throughout  the  entire  year. 

"It  may  also  be  said  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  impurities  reaching 
a  stream,  the  stronger  will  be  the  development  of  the  plankton  and  the 
greater  the  amount  of  work  it  will  have  to  perform  by  means  of  its  nutrition 
and  growth.  Nature  always  endeavors  to  help  herself.  The  supply  of  freeh 
matter  and  organiams  is  obviously  essential  to  the  renewal  of  the  plankton 
of  a  stream  and  both  of  these  are  derived  from  coves,  abandoned  channels, 
and  tributary  ponds  and  lakes,  many  of  which  occur  in  the  drainage  areas 
of  the  rivers  Spree  and  Dahme,  for  example.  In  the  plankton  of  the  waters 
of  the  Zoological  Garden  of  Berlin,  which  are  diveried  from  and  returned  into 
the  Spree,  I  found  in  a  single  year  more  than  200  species  of  organisms,  which 
led  me  to  describe  these  park  waters  as  culture  tanks  for  numerous  kinds  of 
algiB  that  are  capable  of  keeping   the  water  clean   throughout  the  entire 

TRADE-WASTES  DANGERS 

"Concerning  the  capacity  of  a  stream  to  digest  or  purify  sewage  and 
other  wastes,  definite  figures  and  limita,euchaB  those 'given  by  Pettenkofer, 
cannot  he  made  readily.  The  maximum  quantity  of  such  liquid  that  a 
stream  can  digest  depends  not  only  on  its  physical  characteristics,  but  also 
on  its  individuality  in  other  respects.  Both  the  biological  and  the  chemical 
factors  must  here  he  taken  into  consideration.  If  the  industrial  wastes 
contain  much  acid,  alkali  or  other  matter  that  is  poisonous  to  the  animal 
and  plant  life  of  a  stream,  entirely  different  conditions  are  presented  from 
those  which  occur  with  domestic  sewage  and  harmless  wastes.  Thus  it 
has  been  found  that  tar  products  have  destroyed  all  the  animal  and  plant 
lite  in  the  mud  bottom  of  long  stretches  of  river,  and  that  alkalies  and  acids 
have  killed  off  every  kind  of  fish  by  attacking  the  gills  and  thereby  causing 
death  by  suffocation.  With  a  proper  quantity  of  harmless  oi^nic  wastes, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  microscopic  organisms  suspended  in  the  water,  as 
well  as  the  larger  flora  and  fauna,  will  labor  incessantly  to  keep  the  stream 
in  a  healthy  condition. 

"In  regard  to  injury  to  &hes  the  opinion  has  hitherto  been  that  the 
numerous  kinds  of  industrial  wastes  consisting  of  finely  divided  insoluble 
matter  such  as  is  produced  by  cellulose,  paper,  cloth,  cotl«n  and  rag  mills, 
and  also  by  mines  and  iron  works,  are  all  injurious  by  their  tendency  to 
lodge  in  the  gills.  Such  waste  matter  may  be  either  flocculent,  or  in  the 
form  of  fine  hairs  or  fibers,  or  sharp^dged  hard  grains.  My  own  observa- 
tions indicate  in  general  that  such  is  not  quite  the  case.  A  healthy  fish  has 
the  power  to  eject  all  such  foreign  bodies  from  its  gills.  If,  however,  th« 
gills  are  irritated  by  only  small  quantities  of  acid,  alkali,  or  even  salts,  these 
organs  endeavor  to  protect  themselves  against  the  action  of  such  chemicals 
by  exuding  a  considerable  quantity  of  mucus  upon  their  surface;  and  the 
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dunage  is  then  done  by  the  adhesum  of  the  particles  o!  cdlulose,  textUe  fiber, 
or  other  matter  to  this  mucus  and  the  occumulatioQ  of  such  matter  thereon, 
until  the  gills  become  so  completely  covered  as  hi  cause  suffocation,  A 
copious  secretion  of  mucus  by  the  gills  is  induced  by  very  small  amounts  of 
such  chemicals  in  the  water.  When  the  chemicals  are  present  in  lai^ 
quantity  or  strongly  concentrated,  the  gills  are  destroyed  directly  by 
disintegration. 

"If  acids  are  discharged  into  a  stream,  a  new  factor  for  the  self-purifica- 
tion of  the  water  is  introduced  by  the  neutralising  capacity  of  the  dissolved 
bases.  Thus  the  bicarbonate  of  lime  usually  carried  in  solution  in  the  water 
will  neutralize  a  certain  quantity  of  the  acids;  and  in  the  case  of  sulphuric 
acid  a  combination  with  lime  will  occur,  whereby  the  resultini;  insolublo 
sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum  will  settle  on  the  bottom.  Such  a  self-purify- 
ing process,  however,  is  not  a  natural  one,  as  the  acid  of  the  sulphate  in  the 
mud  is  sometimes  reduced  by  other  processes  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
This  latter  is  a  well-known  poison  for  fish,  but  it  may  be  rendered  harmless 
by  the  operations  of  the  sulphur  bacteria,  such  as  the  beggiatoa  previously 
mentioned. 

"Similarly,  if  caustic  hme  is  thrown  into  the  stream,  it  will  ultimately  be 
rendered  harmless  to  fish  by  combining  with  the  free  carbonic  acid  in  the 
water  and  forming  either  insoluble  carbonate  or  soluble  bicarbonate  of  lime, 
the  latter  being  a  normal  component  of  many  natural  waters.  This  process, 
however,  is  not  very  rapid,  and  before  its  completion  the  water  must  gen- 
erally flow  through  long  distances." 

BALANCED  AQ1TAItI0H 

In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  the  plankton  forms  an  esaential  element 
in  the  food  cycle  of  aquatio  life,  and  that  under  normal  conditions 
there  ia  an  exact  balancing  of  the  various  forces  which  include  the  plank- 
ton and  bacteria,  the  larger  fish  life,  the  amount  of  dissolved  oxygen 
and  other  chemical  constituents  of  the  water.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  "balanced  aquarium,"  thus  described  by  Dr.  George  W.  Field: 

"The  'balanced  aquarium'  is  a  familiar  example  on  a  small  scale  of  what  ia 
constantly  taking  place  in  nature.  In  such  an  aquarium  the  plants  assimi- 
late the  nitrogenous  mat«rial  excreted  by  the  fish  and  other  aaimals,  after 
this  nitrogenous  material  has  been  oxidized,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  bacterial 
action.  The  plants,  also,  use  as  food  the  carbon  dioxide  coming  mainly 
from  the  animal  respiration.  In  return,  the  plants  (diatoms  and  algse) 
give  out  oxygen  which  supplements  that  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  at 
the  surface,  and  thus  aid  to  a  most  important  extent  in  maintaining  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  free  oxygen  in  the  water;  for,  though  they  require  a  certain 
amount  of  oxygen,  they  liberate  into  the  water  much  moi«  oxygen  than  they 
consume. 

"In  the  days  when  natural  conditions  obtained,  previous  to  the  pollution 
of  the  waters  of  Stony  Brook  and  of  Muddy  River  (near  Boston,  Mass.),  in 
the  region  of  the  present  basin,  the  total  number  of  plants  and  animals  per 
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cubic  centimeter  was  undoubtedly  sreater  than  at  present.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  plants  and  animals  were  bo  adjusted  to  their  environment 
that  offensive  conditiona  due  to  the  death,  decomposition  or  putrefaction  of 
organic  matter  did  not  exist;  the  conditions  represented  essentially  a 
balanced  aquarium  on  a  large  scale. 

"The  surrounding  water  then  contained  an  abundance  of  oxygen,  and  the 
circulation  of  water  in  the  large  original  area  went  oa  under  the  influence  of 
currents  and  winds.  With  the  lacrease  of  population,  abnormal  conditions 
gradually  became  predominant,  chiefly  the  increasing  introduction  of  crude 
sewage  and  the  progressive  encroachment  upon  the  area  of  the  basin  by 
filling;  until  today  the  immensely  increased  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter, 
poured  into  the  much-restricted  basin,  whosediminished  area  is  leas  favorable 
for  deriving  oxygen  from  the  air,  leads  to  a  very  rapid  exhaustion  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  water,  followed  by  putrefaction  and  the  increase  and  accumu- 
lation of  the  products  of  putrefaction.  This  results  in  conditions  fatal  to 
those  plants  which  are  unable  to  withstand  or  adapt  themselves  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  life.  This  loss  of  the  oxygen-producing  plante  reduces 
the  capacity  of  the  water  to  oxidize  dead  organic  products,  since  the  water 
is  now  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  air  for  its  supply  of  oxygen, 
instead  of  being  able  to  use  the  supplementary  supply  furnished  ordinarily 
by  the  diatoms  and  green  algte.  Its  capacity  for  absorbing  sewage  is  thereby 
still  further  diminished.  We  may  aay  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
water  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  diatoms  and  green  algs  can  dispose 
of  more  sewage  than  water  which  contains  less  of  these  plants  or  none  at 
all."     (Report  on  Charles  River  Dam,  page  328.) 

The  interdependence  of  the  various  factors  is  thus  strikingly  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Edward  A.  Birge  and  Dr.  Chancey  Juday  in  Bulletin  22 
of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey: 

"The  inhabitants  of  an  inland  lake  form  a  closed  community  in  a  stricter 
Hense,  perhaps,  than  the  term  can  be  appUed  to  any  other  non-parasitio 
assemblage.  The  number  of  species  living  under  these  conditions  is  small 
and  closely  similar  in  different  lakes.  Only  small  additions  are  made  to  the 
food  supply  from  without  and  these  come  slowly.  The  lake  is  dependent 
on  its  own  stock  of  green  plante  for  the  stock  of  organic  matter  available  for 
food  of  other  organisms;  and  the  possible  amount  of  green  plants  is  Umited 
by  the  raw  material  supplied  for  photosynthesis  from  the  lake  itself  (page 
15). 

"Our  experience  has  led  us  to  expect  that  certain  individual  peculiarities 
will  recur  in  certain  lakes.  These  closed  assemblages  of  plants  andanimals 
have  lived  together,  in  a  limited  environment,  since  a  time  which  goes  back 
nearly  to  the  glacial  period.  It  seems  as  if  they  had  acquired  certain  habit- 
ual actions  and  reactions  upon  each  other  and  on  the  environment,  whose 
deteils  differ  in  individual  caaea — physiological  variations  in  the  assemblage 
and  its  unita.  not  unlike  the  morphological  variations  seen  in  the  forms  of 
Daphne  from  different  lakes"  (page  Ifl). 
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EFFECT  OF  BRACKISH  WATER  7PON  PLAnKTOIT 

In  the  case  of  tidal  waters  varying  salinity  is  one  of  the  causes  tend- 
ing to  disturb  the  balance  mentioned  above.  In  this  matter  osmosis 
undoubtedly  plays  an  important  part. 

"Thia  [osmosis}  is  the  tendency  of  solutions  of  different  degree  to  mingle 
by  pamage  of  water  through  a  permeable  membrane.  The  membrane  is 
permeable  to  water  moleculea,  but  not  to  the  dissolved  salt  molecules.  The 
osmotic  pressure  of  sea  water  is  0.65  atmosphere  for  each  1  per  cent,  of  salt 
content,  or  a  head  of  more  than  6  m.  Thia  is  of  importance  biologically. 
Organisms  that  live  in  water  generally  have  a  skin  that  is  not  impermeable 
to  water,  but  they  are  also  adapted  to  a  certain  degree  of  salinity  of  the  water; 
hence  if  they  are  suddenly  put  in  water  of  tower  salinity,  the  wat«r  will 
pass  through  the  skin  into  the  body,  and  conversely,  they  will  exude  water. 
Both  of  these  actions  are  usually  unfavorable  to  the  life  of  the  organism,  and, 
therefore,  the  organisms  endeavor  to  avoid  such  conditions  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Osmotic  pressure  thus  tends  to  confine  most  marine  animals  within 
certain  strata,  and  frequently  the  stratum  is  thin,  corresponding  to  a  narrow 
range  of  salinity."  (Kayser,  "Physik  des  Meerea,"  1911,  translated  by 
Kuichling.) 

If  this  theory  is  true  it  follows  that  the  plankton  of  fresh  water  can- 
not thrive  in  salt  and  brackish  water,  and  marine  plankton  cannot  thrive 
in  fresh  or  brackish  water.  Hence  a  body  of  salt  water  into  which  a 
fresh-water  stream  flows,  being  subject  to  variations  in  salinity  due  to 
the  relative  proportions  of  fresh  and  salt  water,  is  not  well  adapted  to 
the  plankton,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  normal  plankton  of  fresh 
water  and  the  normal  plankton  of  salt  water  will  be  present  in  di- 
minished numbers  and  diminished  also  in  activity,  or  that  species  of 
I^nkton  will  be  found  which  have  the  power  of  adapting  themselves 
to  the  variable  conditions.  There  are  some  reasons  for  believing  that 
such  bodies  of  water  have  not  as  great  a  capacity  for  disposing  of 
sewage  as  other  bodies  of  fresh  or  salt  water.  Very  little,  however,  is 
known  upon  this  subject,  and  a  positive  statement  of  the  relative 
capacities  of  waters  of  varying  salinity  cannot  be  safely  given  at  this 

"  Diffusion  is  a  similar  action  to  osmosis;  in  fact,  it  is  identical  therewith. 
Diffusion  is  the  tendency  of  solutions  of  different  degree  of  salinity  to  mingle. 
The  dissolved  salt  has  the  same  tendency  in  water  to  occupy  the  greatest 
poeaible  space  as  a  gas  in  a  vacuum.  This  action  takes  place  both  in  pure 
water  of  indefinite  volume,  and  when  the  solution  is  separated  from  the  pure 
water  by  a  membrane  permeable  to  the  water."  (Kuichling's  translation 
of  Kayser's  "Physik  des  Mceres.") 

An  actual  example  of  the  effects  of  varying  salinity  is  cited  by  Field 
(Report  on  Charles  River  Dam,  page  338).  He  made  a  close  study  of 
Point  Judith  Pond  which  was  subject  to  a  variable  mixture  of  fresh  and 
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salt  water  on  account  of  frequent  breaches  made  by  the  aea  through  a 
narrov  neck  of  land  separating  the  pond  from  the  ocean.  As  a  result  of 
these  studies  a  pennanent  opening  to  the  aea  was  made,  resulting  in  a 
constant  degree  of  saKnity  and  in  improved  conditions  summariEed 
thus: 

"1.  The  condition  of  varying  salinity  arising  from  a  complete  dam  and 
a  basin  into  which  fresh  water  was  entering  constantly,  with  salt  water 
introduced  at  irregular  intervals,  was  harmful. 

"2.  The  differing  specific  gravity  (tresh  water  on  top  and  braddah  or 
salt  water  below)  was  accompanied  by  imperfect  oxygenation  of  the  water. 

"3.  The  varying  salinity  and  resultant  plasmolysis,  together  with  defect- 
ive oxygenation,  were  followed  by  death  and  putrefaction  of  organisms  in 
the  basin. 

"4.  Btistoring  a  more  constant  salinity,  with  its  more  constant  specific 
gravity,  removed  the  oSeneive  conditions  and  renewed  the  growth  of  or- 
ganisms." 

BIOLOOICAI.  CONBITIONS  IN  OENESEB  RIVER 
AND  LAKE  ONTARIO 

A  study  of  the  biol<^cal  conditions  in  the  Genesee  River  was  made 
in  1912  by  Whipple  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  of  the  effect  of  the 
sewage  of  Rochester  on  that  river  and  Lake  Ontario.  He  found  a  very 
great  variation  in  the  numbers  of  bacteria  in  the  river  on  different  days. 
On  July  15,  for  instance,  about  500,000  per  cc.  were  found  near  a  sewer 
outlet;  this  number  increased  downstream  to  2,000,000  and  then  de- 
creased to  only  9000  at  the  river  mouth.  On  July  30,  there  were 
750,000  bacteria  at  the  surface  of  the  river  at  its  mouth  and  90,000 
at  the  bottom.  The  general  deduction  by  Whipple  from  his  examina- 
tions was  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  sewage  bacteria  failed  to 
reach  the  hike  during  the  period  covered  by  the  observations,  being 
eliminated  by  processes  ot  self-purification  in  the  river. 

An  important  factor  in  the  destruction  of  the  bacteria  was  stated  in 
Whipple's  report  to  be  the  action  of  the  larger  microscopical  organisms. 
Immediately  below  the  outlet  of  the  trunk  sewer  was  a  sone  of  heavy 
pollution,  within  which  the  bacteria  were  very  numerous  and  the  Crus- 
tacea relatively  few.  From  this  point  downstream,  the  numbera  of 
bacteria  gradually  decreased.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  intense  bacterial 
pollution  and  for  a  short  distance  below  it,  the  numbers  of  protozoa  were 
high,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  these  organisms  consume 
bacteria.  At  the  same  time  Whipple  found  a  slight  increase  in  the 
alga;,  and  their  numbers  were  well  maintained  to  the  river  mouth; 
these  vegetable  organisiDB,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  consume  the  oxidiied 
products  of  the  organic  matter  from  the  sewage.  Inthelowercourseof 
the  river,  for  2  or  3  miles  back  from  the  mouth,  the  rotifera  and  Crustacea 
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made  their  appearance;  these  live  on  the  algie  and  bacteria  and  particu- 
larly on  the  protoEoa.  Large  numbers  of  Crustacea  were  found  in  the 
lake  around  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Table  15,  compiled  from  two  tables 
in  Whipple's  report,  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  these  changes. 

Table  15. — Approxiuath  Dibtribution  or  Micro-oroanisus  in  Genesxb 
RivBR  and  Lakb  Ontario 

Nmnbera  per  Cubio  CnntimetHr  (Whipplel 
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EFFECT  OF  EXTENT  OF  POLLVTION 

The  greatest  influence  on  plankton  in  its  relation  to  sewage  disposal  is 
the  quantity  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  the  water.  While  a  certain 
quantity  of  nitrogen  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  plankton,  too  much 
of  it  in  the  form  of  complex  organic  matter  of  sewage  causes  the  de- 
velopment of  bacteria,  depletes  the  oxygen  in  the  water,  and  leads  to  the 
death  and  decay  of  the  microscopic  organisms.  For,  although  much  of 
the  plankton  liberates  oxygen  to  the  water,  it  is  necessary  on  the  other 
hand  for  it  to  take  up  some  of  this  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  water^  in  order 
to  live.     Field  says: 

"In  regard  to  the  effect  of  sewage  pollution  upon  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
water  in  general  there  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  few  precise  data  on  record.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  in  Narragansett  Bay  (Rhode  Island),  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  pollution  has  driven  farther  and  farther  down  from  the 
apex  of  the  bay  at  Providence  the  lone  within  which  such  foTniB  of  pl&at 
lite  as  diatoms  and  atgB  prevail,  and  has  replaced  this  former  wealth  of  lite 
by  lower  forms,  chiefly  putrefactive  bacteria,  causing  conditions  not  very 
dissimilar  to  those  now  prevailing  in  the  Fens  basin  (Charles  River  Basin 
in  Boston,  Mass.).  No  bacterial  counts  or  chemical  analyses  are  available 
which  showthe  d^ree  of  dilution  or  the  average  chemical  constitution  at 
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the  edges  of  these  tones  beyond  which  the  diatoms,  green  aJgse  and  ftttimal 
life  God  the  conditions  of  life  t«o  difficult  for  them  to  thrive. 

"This  line  in  a  general  way  marks  the  border  beyond  which  the  conditions 
become  permanently  offensive,  and  about  all  that  can  be  said,  without  fur- 
ther research,  is  that  such  a  line  exista.  That  this  deUcate  line,  beyond 
which  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter  becomes  injurious  to  Ufe  and 
growth,  is  rather  sharply  defined,  was  indicated  by  a  series  of  experiments 
by  Vernon,  at  the  Naples  Zoological  Station,  made  with  a  view  to  improving 
the  quality  of  water  in  the  large  aquaria  (the  prototype  of  those  at  the  aquEt- 
rium,  Castle  Garden,  New  York),  which  showed  that  the  growth  of  young 
echinoderms  (Plutei)  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  30  parts  per  100,000 
of  potassium  nitrite,  or  105  parts  per  100,000  of  potassium  nitrate,  while 
larger  proportions  checked  growth;  and  that  the  addition  of  4  parts  per 
100,000  of  ammonium  chloride  greatly  increased  the  mortality. 

"It  will  be  noted  that  these  amounts  which  could  be  taken  before  injurious 
effects  appeared  were  very  large ;  but  the  products  of  organic  decomposition, 
of  which  little  is  known,  are  probably  of  greater  influence  on  life  than  these 
inorganic  salts."     (Report  on  Charles  River  Dam,  page  326.} 

Birge  and  Juday,  ot  the  Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natur^  Hietory 
Survey,  made  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  amousts  of  dissolved  gases, 
together  with  their  relation  to  the  plankton,  in  the  lakes  of  WiscoDsin, 
and  have  set  forth  their  data  and  conclusionB  in  great  detail  in  Bulletin 
22  of  the  Survey.  The  plankton  with  relation  to  sewage  disposal  has 
been  studied  but  slightly  in  America,  and  although  it  is  generally 
known  on  theoretical  grounds  that  polluted  waters  should  support  a 
v^roua  growth  of  plankton,  many  factors  aa  yet  unknown  are  in- 
volved, which  mask  the  results  and  make  it  impossible  to  state  definitely 
now  the  influence  of  pollution  in  any  particular  instance.  Birge  and 
Juday  say: 

"One  general  question  may  be  named,  whose  answer  is  as  yet  almost 
wholly  outside  our  knowledge  and  yet  is  of  great  importance  in  every  way. 
Why  is  it  that  different  lakes  differ  so  widely  in  productivity  or  in  ability 
to  support  a  papulation  of  plankton?  The  lakes  are  equally  old;  they  may 
have  the  same  species  of  plankton;  their  temperatures  may  not  differ  widely; 
the  chemistry  of  their  water  is  not  greatly  different;  they  have  had  appar- 
ently thesamechancefor  development;  yet  the  results  are  very  unlike.  This 
is  a  problem  whose  solution  will  demand  the  answer  of  many  subsidiary 
questions.  These  will  concern  not  only  the  biology  of  the  several  plankton 
species  but  the  study  of  the  relation  of  the  collective  plankton  to  the  lake 
and  of  the  interrelations  of  its  members.  Such  matters,  for  instance,  as  the 
food  supply  of  the  algK  in  the  lakes  as  influenced  by  the  inorganic  and  or- 
ganic substances  dissolved  in  the  water,  by  the  area  and  depth  of  the  lake, 
and  the  form  of  the  lake  basin;  the  effect  of  the  several  crops  of  alge  on  their 
successors,  by  withdrawing  certain  substances  from  the  zone  of  photosyn- 
thesis and  adding  others— these  are  examples  of  questions  whose  solution 
demands  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  the  biology  of  the  several  species  of  atgte, 
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but  sIbo  the  study  of  the  eeveral  lakea  aa  phyaioli^cal  individuals  of  a  higher 
order."     (Bulletin  22,  Wis.  Geol.  and  Nat.  His.  Survey,  page  19.) 

Whipple  Bays  in  his  "Microscopy  of  Drinking  Water:" 

"  In  spite  of  the  vast  amount  of  study  that  has  been  given  to  the  micro- 
scopic organisms,  we  are  still  very  far  from  understanding  the  laws  governing 
their  distribution.  Why  it  ia  that  a  certain  genus  will  grow  vigorously  in 
one  pond  and  at  the  same  time  be  absent  from  a  neighboring  one  where  the 
conditions  apparently  are  as  favorable,  or  why  a  form  may  suddenly  appear 
in  a  pond  where  it  has  been  never  before  seen,  we  are  still  unable  to  say  with 
certainty.  Solution  of  such  problems  involves  a  far-reaching  knowledge  ot 
the  chemical  constituents  and  the  Ufe-history  of  the  organisms,  besides  the 
effect  of  physical  conditions,  such  as  temperature,  pressure,  light,  etc.  The 
sciences  of  bio-chemistry  and  bio-physics  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  Until 
these  have  been  further  developed  many  problems  connected  with  the  micro- 
scopic organisms  must  remain  unsolved"  (page  137). 

"An  important  question,  and  one  which  is  of  particular  interest  to  water 
analysts,  is  the  relation  between  the  growths  of  organisms  and  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  wat«r  in  which  the  organisms  are  found.  Unquestionably 
there  must  be  such  a  relation,  but  thus  far  our  knowledge  of  the  food  re- 
quirements of  the  plankton  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  .tell  what  this 
relation  is"  (page  142). 

He  also  summarizes  the  results  of  monthly  examinations  of  67  ponds 
and  reservoirs  in  Massachusetts  together  with  the  chemical  and  physical 
characteristics  of  the  same  waters.  From  these  comparisons  he  finds 
that  an  excess  of  chlorine,  meaning  the  difierence  between  the  amount 
found  in  a  sample  and  that  found  in  a  normal  or  uncontaminated  water 
of  the  same  region,  influences  only  to  a  slight  degree  the  quantity  of 
plankton.  This  fact  corresponds  with  Ihe  common  observation  that 
vigorous  growths  of  organisms  are  often  observed  in  ponds  far  removed 
from  any  possible  contamination,     He  further  states: 

"Since  nitrogen  is  essential  to  all  living  matter  we  naturally  expect  that 
organisms  will  thrive  best  in  waters  rich  in  that  element.  The  above  sta- 
tistics show  that  this  is  the  case,  and  that  it  is  true  for  each  class  of  organisms 
and  for  the  different  conditions  of  nitrogen  tabulated.  The  free  ammonia 
and  nitratefl  appear  to  be  particularly  influential  in  determining  the  amount 
of  life  present.  For  example,  10  of  the  13  ponds  low  in  free  ammonia  never 
show  maximum  growths  of  the  cyanophycefe  above  100  per  cubic  centi- 
meter while  4  of  the  7  ponds  high  in  free  ammonia  commonly  have 
growths  above  1000  per  cubic  centimeter. 

"One  must  be  careful  in  these  matters,  however,  not  to  mistake  cause  for 
effect.  Free  ammonia,  for  example,  indicates  organic  matter  in  a  state  of 
decay,  and  instead  of  representing  the  food  of  the  organisms  in  question  it 
may  represent  their  decomposition.  The  interaction  of  the  various  organ- 
isms is  a  very  Complicated  question,  and  the  extent  to  which  one  organism 
lives  upon  the  products  of  decay  of  another  is  not  well  known"  (page  146). 
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BIOLOGY  OF  SEWER  OUTFALLS 

In  Germany,  studies  of  the  biology  of  sewer  outfalls  have  been  made 
by  Kolkwitz,  ("Biologie  des  Triokwassers,  Abwassers  und  der 
Vorfluter,"  1911).  He  divides  the  water  into  three  zones:  (a)  the 
sewage  zone  with  polysaprobic  organisms,  (t>)  the  transition  zone  with 
mesoaaprobic  organisms,  and  (c)  the  clean  water  zone  with  oligosaprobic 
oi^anisms.  Kuichling's  translation  gives  the  following  statement 
regarding  the  zones: 

" Polysaprobic  Zone.— This  zone  is  characterized  by  the  multitude  of 
Schizomycetea,  bocteria^-esting  Fagellata  and  Ciliata  .  .  .  From  a  chem* 
icol  Htandpoint,  this  zone  is  also  marked  by  the  predominance  of  reducing 
and  splitting  proceasea,  due  to  lock  or  insuflicient  supply  of  dissolved  oxygen 
and  to  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid;  also  to  its  relatively  high  content  of  multi- 
molecular,  nitrogenous  and  decomposable  food  matters,  such  as  peptides 
and  amino-acids,  which  is  indicated  by  the  growth  of  certain  organisms 
that  may  be  regarded  as  living  reagents. 

"Hesosaprobic  Zone. — In  the  mesoaaprobic  zone  of  a  river,  the  process  of 
dissociation  or  decomposition  has  advanced  to  an  intermediate  d^ree. 
For  convenience  this  zone  will  be  divided  into  2  parts,  called  A-meso- 
saprobic  and  B-mcsosaprobic,  the  first  extending  upstream  and  adjoining  the 
polysaprobic  zone,  and  the  second  extending  downstream  and  adjoining  the 
clean  water  or  oligosaprobic  zone.  The  first  part  is  usually  characterized 
by  the  appearance  of  Schifophyceoe  and  Eumycctes,  along  with  Anthopbysa 
veKetans,  btentor  cccruleus,  Carchesium  lachmanni,  etc.  The  water  still 
contains  many  bacterial  germp,  reaching  in  number  Jiundreds  of  thousands. 
Drainage  ditches  carrying  imperfectly  purified  water  are  good  examples  of 
A-mesoeaprobIc  zones.  The  second  part,  ur  B-mesosaprobic  zone,  is  gener- 
ally distinguished  by  its  contents  of  Diatomacera,  Baccillariaoes  and  certain 
Chlorophycea;,  along  with  Rhisopoda,  certain  Ciliata,  Vermes,  numerous 
Rotatoria,  etc, 

"Oligosaprobic  Zone. — The  hygienic  interest  in  the  disposal  of  sewage 
generally  terminates  at  this  zone,  while  it  begins  therewith  in  the  case  of 
domestic  water  supplies  taken  from  surface-water  sources.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  this  zone  is  the  completion  of  the  process  of  mineralization ; 
aii  of  the  more  or  less  turbulent  prcicesses  of  self-purification  are  absent  in 
the  water  itself,  and  the  biological  development  is  usually  extensive.  The 
appearance  of  certain  representatives  of  the  Peridiniales,  all  Charales,  and 
certain  planktons!  Ciliata,  Rotatoria  and  Crustacea,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
characteristic," 

"Summary. — In  summarizing  the  various  factors  that  are  effective  in 
the  biological  self-purification  of  water  the  following  points  will  be  recog- 

"  I.  Splitting  and  reduction  of  organic  substances  by  bacteria. 
"2.  Oxidation  by  transpiration  and  allied  processes. 
"3.  Removal  of  dissolved  organic  food  matters  by  fungi  and  olgie,  and 
the  transformation  thereof  into  living  matter. 
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"4.  Consumption  of  organic  solid  fraKments  by  ftnimals,  or  the  transfor- 
mation of  such  matt«r  into  living  substance  by  detritus  and  carriun  eaters, 

"The  organisma  participating  in  these  four  processes  are  exciters  of  putre- 
fsctbn  and  also  reducers  thereof.  They  finally  accomplish  mineralisation 
by  removing  the  dead  subBtances, 

"5.  Destruction  of  aggregations  of  bacteria  (including  pathogenic  ones) 
and  alge  by  various  bacterio-eatcts. 

"6.  Destruction  of  small  Crustacea,  etc.,  by  fishes. 

"The  two  processes  indicated  in  5  and  6  govern  the  circulation  of  living 
matters.  Although  millions  of  minute  Crustacea  may  be  necessary  to  supply 
the  food  for  young  fishes,  thousands  of  millions  of  microscopically  small 
organisms  are  required  for  the  nutrition  of  the  Crustacea. 

"7.  Production  of  oxygen  by  chlorophyllaci 
to  aerate  the  water  and  remove  carbonic  acid. 

"S.  Aeration  of  decomposable  sediments  by  animals  that  burrow  in  the 
mud  a,ad  sludge. 

'"nietwoproceases  indicated  in7and8govem  or  accelerate  self-purification. 

"The  most  ideal  purification  of  the  water  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
gasification  of  the  matters  contained  therein.  This  takes  place  now  to 
considerable  extent,  as  the  following  gases  escape  from  the  water  into  the 
atmosphere:  COi,  NHi,  HiS,  N,  H,  and  GH*.  Many  winged  insects  also 
emerge  from  their  aquatic  larvte." 

PLAITETON  m  STREAM  REGEIVIHG  EFFLUENT  FROM  INTBR- 
MITTENT  SARD  FILTERS 

A  residential  city  of  about  15,000  population  in  Massachusetts  treats 
its  sewage  in  sedimentation  basins  and  on  numerous  intermittent  filter 
beds  of  fine  sand  thoroughly  underdrained.  The  sewage  is  strong,  about 
3  hours  old  when  it  reaches  the  treatment  plant,  and  averages  450,000 
gal.  or  about  40  gal.  daily  per  capita  served.  The  filter  efHuents  are 
discharged  into  a  brook  having  a  drainage  area  of  about  0.92  square  mile 
about  }i  liil^  below  the  beds,  of  1 .83  square  miles  at  the  first  dam  on  the 
brook,  and  about  2.81  square  miles  at  a  second  dam.  The  normal  yields 
of  this  brook  for  the  months  of  July  and  March  are  given  in  Table  16. 


m™.. 

^'  '^S'.T«,«n.""' 

At  6nt  d»in  )*  mUe      1     Al  wcond  d.n,  IM 
below  filton                    mila  belnw  niten 

°'w-!.si 

°irI.s;Sl°-ir'!.K. 

July. . . . 

178,000    1:0  385 

353,000      1:0  785  1    542,000    1 : 1  205 

March. . . 

2,681,000    1:5  96 

.S,332,000      1:11.85    8,190,000,   1:18  20 
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Table  17. — Chemical  Analtbbs  of  Watbr  from  Brook   and   Pondb 

CONTAINtNO   pLANKTOff  LtSTBD 

[PnrtB  p«r  millioa  and  aumbfln  per  oubio  oeDtiawter) 


Effluent  from 

filter  bcda 

X"p^r 

15-90 

1.7 

1.28 

0.424 

0.60 

fi.4 

8.0 

7.75 

100 
300 
1,600 
100 
400 

1,600 
27,300 
3,000 
1,100 

»co>.d  pood 

16.40 

2.2 
0.2 
2.0 
2.0 
13.8 
12.0 
9.75 

16.90 

2.7 
2.32 
0.38 
0.50 
3.6 
7.0 
7.50 

100 

100 

1,800 

Nitrogen  as: 

Total  albuminoid  ammonia 

Dissolved  albuminoid  ammonia 

Chlorophyceie: 

100 
25,900 
3,900 
1,100 

200 

20 

Cyonophyceee : 

200 

Fungi  and  Schi^omycetea : 

Crenothrix 

20 

no 

.0 

Protoioa: 

100 
100 

Monoa 

10 
10 

1,200 

1,200 

Total 

180        I      37,200     ■      34.600     1 
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The  brook  has  a  cuirent  of  1  to  2  ft.  per  Becond  for  a  distance  of  about 
}j  of  a  mile  to  the  first  pond,  which  has  a  capacity  equivalent  to  from  20 
to  30  days'  discharge  of  the  brook  during  the  dry  season,  including  the 
effluent  of  the  sewage  filter  beds.  From  this  pond  the  water  flows  in  a 
sluggish  stream  ^  of  a  mile  to  the  second  pond,  which  has  a  capacity 
approximately  the  same  as  the  first. 

At  times  when  the  effluent  from  the  filters  has  been  only  moderately 
hi^  (below  10  parts  per  1,000,000)  in  nitrates,  leptomitus  appeared  in 
large  quantities  upon  the  bed  of  the  effluent  brook.  This  fungus, 
however,  almost  entirely  disappeared  by  1913,  when  the  effluent 
became  extremely  high  in  nitrates  and  the  quantity  of  organic  matter 
low. 

The  growth  of  plankton  in  the  ponds  below  the  fitter  beds  is  remark- 
able during  the  summer  seasons.  The  plants  are  present  in  Buch 
quantities  that  they  give  to  the  water  and  to  the  pond  when  viewed  from 
a  distance  a  decidedly  greenish  color.  During  August,  September  and 
October,  temperature  and  other  conditions  appear  to  be  much  more 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  plankton  than  during  other  seasons. 
Below  the  second  pond,  the  plankton  gradually  diminishes  in  numbers, 
apparently  because  its  food  supply  has  been  too  greatly  reduced  to 
support  it  in  the  large  numbers  found  in  the  ponds  above. 

The  results  of  chemical  analyses  and  microscopic  examinations  by 
Prof.  Robert  Spurr  Weston  of  the  water  in  the  effluent  brook  and  in  the 
first  two  ponds,  are  given  in  Table  17.  The  results  of  the  chemical 
analyses  indicate  changes  going  on  in  the  water  which  must  be  attributed 
largely  to  the  micro-orgamsms.  It  would  appear  that  the  organisms 
had  laid  hold  of  the  organic  matter  dissolved  in  the  effluent  and  trans- 
formed it  into  their  hving  bodies,  in  which  form  it  appeared  in  the  water 
at  the  outlet  to  the  lower  pond  as  suspended  organic  matter.  The 
chlorine  indicates  that  the  flow  from  the  second  pond  was  made  up  of 
3  parts  of  effluent  to  1  part  of  natural  stream  flow.  The  important 
effect  of  the  microorganisms  in  maintaining  the  supply  of  oxygen  in 
this  stream  is  indicated  by  analyses  made  when  the  effluent  was 
rdatively  high  in  free  ammonia  and  low  in  nitrates.  At  this  time  the 
dissolved  oxygen  decreased  as  the  water  flowed  along  the  brook  until  it 
reached  the  first  pond,  in  which  the  oxygen  content  was  greatly 
increased,  due  to  the  life  processes  of  the  ot^nisma.  The  results  of 
these  analyses  were  as  follows : 

Sutuntlon 
PIms  o[  ismpliac  of  oiyiea. 

Brook  just  below  filter  beds 41 

Brook  i^i  mile  below  beds 18 

First  pond  near  outlet  of  brook 169 

Outlet  of  first  pond 168 
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EFFECT  OF  kLGX  UV  MUDDT  CREEK,  CIHCIHNAIl 

Muddy  Creek  is  a  smaU  stream  nearly  dry  during  the  summer  aeasoo, 
exoept  after  storme,  having  a  drainage  area  of  about  17  square  miles  and 
flowing  into  the  Ohio  River  just  below  Cincinnati.  Upon  the  upper 
portion  of  its  drainage  area  is  the  town  of  Westwood  with  an  area  of 
perhaps  1  ^  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  1700  persons.  This 
community  has  a  system  of  sewers  with  which  most  of  the  houses  have 
been  connected.  The  sewage  is  discharged  into  the  upper  reaches  of 
Muddy  Creek  and  flows  first  in  a  slu^ish  stream  for  a  distance  of  about 
1  mile,  after  which  the  flow  is  spread  out  in  a  thin  stream  and  in  pools 
upon  the  wide  and  rocky  bed  of  the  creek. 

At  times  odors  arising  from  the  upper  end  of  the  creek  immediately 
below  the  mouth  of  the  sewer  have  given  rise  to  serious  complaints  and 
tiie  water  in  this  part  of  the  creek  is  apparently  at  times  low  in  dissolved 
oxygen.  On  Nov.  9,  1912,  an  examination  made  under  tiie  direction  of 
the  authors  showed  that  the  creek  was  dirty  in  appearance  at  its  upper 
end,  as  would  be  expected  from  thedischarge  of  sewageintoa  practically 
dry  brook.  Some  ground  water  was  mixed  with  the  sewage  and  the 
water,  even  at  the  upper  end,  contained  about  70  per  cent,  of  its  satura- 
tion value  of  dissolved  oxygen.  As  the  water  flowed  along  the  creek, 
however,  a  green  growth  of  algs  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
enormous  numbers  of  gas  bubbles  could  be  seen  breaking  away  from  the 
masses  of  green.  By  holding  a  sample  bottle  over  the  bed  of  algte  and 
moving  it  gradually  along,  a  sample  of  this  gas  was  collected  which, 
when  tested  by  being  ignited,  appeared  to  bepureoxygen.  At  a  distance 
of  l?i  miles  below  the  outlet  of  the  sewer,  the  water  was  130  per  cent, 
saturated  and  free  from  objectionable  appearance,  a  marked  illustration 
of  the  purifying  capabilities  of  the  organisms  living  in  it. 


NITROGEir  AND  CARBON  CONTENT  OF  MICRO -ORGANISMS 

Comparatively  little  investigation  of  the  chemioal  composition  of 
micro-organisms  has  been  made.  The  blue-green  algte  are  very  high  in 
nitrogen,  anabcna  has  over  7  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  oscillaria  has  as 
highas  11  percent.  The  fungi  have  from  4  toSpercent.ofnitrogenand 
the  green  algEe  have  percentages  of  nitrogen  lying  between  the  fungi  and 
the  blue-green  alg^.  In  general  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  found  in  tJie 
diflerent  classes  of  organisms  ties  between  the  following  quantities: 


Fungi 4.0-8.0 

Green  alg» 6.0-9.0 

Blue-green  aigs 6.5-11.5 
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Taking  saccharomyces  as  typical  of  fui^i  and  oecillaria  of  the  blue- 
green  algie,  the  carbon,  nitrogen  and  ratio  of  nitrogen  to  carbon,  which 
may  be  expected  in  organiama  of  these  classes  are  as  follows : 


1  ■""""■ 

7.1 
7.9 

lUtio.  .dUoBtin  to 
ovbon 

1:6.9 
1         1=4,3 

Baccharomyces 

Oscillaria 

...J         49.0 
■■■■I         ^-^^ 

LEUNA  OR  DUCKWEED 

According  to  some  classifications  lemna  can  be  included  in  plankton 
only  by  courtesy  although  other  definitions  of  plankton  would  include  it. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  country  duckweed  is  frequently  found  in  ponds 
and  lakes  high  in  nitrogen,  although  free  from  sewage  contamination. 
In  fact,  lemna  has  been  found  livinginmunicipalwater  works  reservoirs 
when  the  water  was  perfectly  wholesome  and  safe  for  consumption. 

An  analysis  of  duckweed  taken  from  the  first  pond  below  the  sewage 
filters  previously  mentioned,  made  by  Prof.  Joseph  H.  Perry  of  Worcester, 
furnished  the  results  given  in  Table  18. 

Tablb  18. — Chemical  Analysis  uf  Lbhna  or  Duckweed 


Proportion  of  or-  1  PtoportioD  of  or- 
emiIe  oDd  inor-     guuc  iaMt«.  I» 

p«r  oent.          1          per  e«.t. 

Ash 15.14         : 

Carbon i         41.53                  48.94         | 

j                           1                           1       11.30 

Nitrogen i           3.68         I           4.33 

Hydrogen 1           5.21         [           6-26 

Oxygen  (by  difference) 34,44         |         40,48 

CONCLUSION 
While  in  recent  years  considerablestudy  has  been  given  to  the  plankton 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  found  and  may  thrive,  little  can 
be  said  with  assurance  of  accuracy  of  the  amount  and  character  of 
work  which  it  accomplishes.  This  is  a  field  of  research  which  gives 
promise  of  important  results  if  only  the  fundamental  principles  can  be 
discovered  upon  which  the  development  and  control  of  the  organisms 
depend.  That  their  mission  is  to  convert  substances  like  those  in 
sewage  and  effiuents  into  living  tissue  is  clear,  but  how  to  take  advantage 
of  this  action,  to  accomplish  the  most  good  under  the  many  conditions 
encountered,  is  not  evident  from  present  knowledge. 
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CHAPTER  V 
COMPOSmOH  OF  SEWAGE 

The  composition  of  sewage  varies  widely.  In  newly  constructed 
sewerage  systems,  before  connections  have  been  made,  there  is  often  a 
considerable  flow  consisting  wholly  of  ground  water.  Years  ago,  when 
water-closet  or  cesspool  drainage  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  sewers 
the  liquid  flowing  in  them  was  very  different  in  composition  from 
modern  sewage. 

Definiticais  of  Sewage. — Sewage  was  defined  by  Prof.  Mansfidd 
Merrlman  as  "water  fouled  with  soap,  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
urine  and  feces"  ("Elements  of  Sanitary  Engineering,"  page  139); 
by  Kinnicutt,  Winslow  and  Pratt  as  "the  water  supply  of  a  town  or 
city  after  it  haa  been  used"  ("Sewage  Disposal, "  page  1);  by  George 
W.  Fuller  as  "the  spent  water  supply  of  a  community  .  .  .  supple- 
mented in  some  instances  by  street  washings  and  industrial  wastes." 
("Sewage  Disposal,"  page  1.) 

From  consideration  of  the  sources  of  sewage  it  seems  logical  to  define 
it  as  a  combination  of  the  liquid  wastes  conducted  away  from  residences, 
public  and  business  buildings  and  industrial  establishments,  in  pip^, 
conduits  or  open  ditches,  including  such  ground  water  as  may  reach 
these  conduits,  together  with  storm  water,  if  the  sewers  are  built  in 
accordance  with  the  combined  plan,  and  excluding  storm  water  if  on 
the  separate  plan. 

Kinds  of  Wastes  in  Sewage.^-Tbe  liquid  wastes  from  kitchen  sinks 
are  caUed  "sink  drainage"  and  the  conduits  through  which  they  flow 
"sink  drains."  When  to  these  are  added  the  wastes  from  laundry  tubs, 
bath  tubs  and  water-closets,  the  combined  wastes  are  properly  termed 
"house  sewage,"  for  they  have  been  collected  by  a  part  of  the  build- 
ing's plumbing  system  and  conveyed  from  the  house  by  the  house  sewer 
or  house  drain  (Volume  I,  page  38).  The  wastes  from  a  manufacturing 
process  are  generally  termed  "industrial,"  "manufacturing,"  "manu- 
factural"  or  "trade"  wastes.  Often  sinks  and  dry  or  water-closets 
used  by  employees  discharge  into  the  pipes  carrying  trade  wastes, 
and  there  is  then  some  question  whether  the  combined  liquids  may 
be  termed  sewage.  This  is  largely  a  question  of  degree,  and  the  answer 
depends  principally  on  the  relative  proportion  of  manufacturing  wastes 
and  bouse  sewage. 

Bain  water  running  directly  from  roofs  is  called  "storm  water"  or 
148 
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"roof  water."  That  running  off  the  ground  is  called  "storm  water," 
and  that  ruoning  from  streets  is  Bometimee  termed  "street  wash," 
because  it  is  the  water  with  which  the  street  surfaces  have  been  washed. 
All  storm-water  run-«fl  is  wash  water,  and  has  washed  the  surfaces 
over  which  it  has  flowed,  frequently  taking  up  large  amounts  of  im- 
purities in  doing  so.  The  term  "storm  water"  should  be  applied  only 
to  that  portion  of  the  rainfall  which  runs  oft  during  or  shortly  after  a 
storm.  Ordinary  stream  flow  is  distinguished  from  storm  water  by 
designating  it  as  "surface  water."  This  term  includes  storm  water, 
but  not  those  waters  which  are  retained  in  or  flow  through  the  ground, 
the  latter  being  called  "ground  waters."  Waters  escaping  from  the 
ground  into  streams  and  Ukes  become  "surface  waters." 

Oiigiii  of  Sewage. — Starting  with  the  simplest  sewerage  community, 
a  small  group  of  houses  drained  by  a  single  sewer,  we  have  from  each 
of  the  houses  the  "house  sewage"  flowingfromthe"house8ewer"  to  the 
"sewer."  At  this  point  it  may  be  said  to  have  changed  from  "house 
sewage"  to  "sewage."  No  individual  house  sewage  changes  its  com- 
position by  its  change  of  location,  but  it  mingles  with  other  bouse  sew- 
ages coming  from  buildings  where  the  activities  were  different  and 
consequently  where  the  house  sewage  was  different.  In  some  houses 
the  waste  water  from  the  early  morning  baths  was  being  discharged; 
in  others,  sink  water  from  the  breakfast  dishes;  from  still  others,  per- 
haps, the  laundry  wastes.  The  sewage  from  this  simplest  sewerage 
community  thus  consists  of  mingled  house  sewages  of  diSerent  qualities, 
but  still  remains  "domestic  sewage." 

Passing  on  down  the  sewer  the  sewage  of  the  simple  sewerage  com- 
munity is  mingled  with  other  domestic  sewages  from  other  simple 
communities  and  with  them  the  wastes  from  business  houses,  hotels, 
stables  and  garages.  If  there  are  industries  like  dye  works,  breweries 
or  woolen  miLs,  the  spent  dyes,  vat  and  barrel  washings,  and  cloth 
wash  water,  may  be  discharged  into  the  sewer,  materially  modifying 
the  quality  of  the  sewage.  In  many  places  ground  water  finds  its  way 
into  the  sewers,  sometimes  in  very  considerable  quantity,  having  a 
nmrked  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  resulting  sewage. 

Storm  water  is  not  intentionally  admitted  to  separate  sewerage 
systems,  but  in  many  cases  there  may  be  leakage  through  manhole 
covers,  some  street  inlets  may  be  connected  with  the  sewers  and  roofs 
may  be  connected,  either  with  or  without  permission  from  the  author- 
ities. Such  storm  water  may  also  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
quality  of  the  sewage  in  diluting  it.  The  authors  have  known  a  dry- 
weather  flow  of  300,000  gal.  per  day,  in  a  separate  aystem  of  sewers, 
to  be  increased  to  3,000,000  gal.  by  storm  water  and  ground  water  find- 
ing their  way  into  the  sewers. 

Combined  sewers  are  designed  to  take  storm  water,  for  which  Inlets 
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are  provided  on  the  streets,  and  in  such  sewers  the  composition  of  the 
Bewage  is  materially  influenced  at  times  by  storm  water.  In  the  early 
part  of  a  storm  large  quantities  of  mineral  and  organic  matter  are  con- 
tributed by  the  street  washings,  and  the  roof  water  and  run-off  from 
other  areas,  reaching  the  aewers  somewhat  later,  afford  considerable 
dilution.  Sometimes  there  are  considerable  deposits  of  sewage  matter 
in  old  sewers  which  are  washed  along  by  the  storm  water.  Such  de- 
posits are  often  extremely  foul  and  high  in  organic  matter.  The 
effect  of  this  material  and  the  wash  of  the  streets  is  often  to  make  the 
early  part  of  the  storm  flow  much  stronger  than  the  ordinary  sewage. 
Such  flows  are  frequently  alluded  to  as  "first  flushings." 

SUBSTANCES  PRESENT  IH  SEWAGE 

In  outlining  the  object  of  the  work  of  the  Lawrence  Experiment 
Station  of  the  MassochuBetts  State  Board  of  Health  in  1890,  Hiram  P. 
Mills  made  the  following  statements: 

"The  object  is  to  learn  how  to  purify  sewage.  Sewage  varies  much  in 
the  amouDt  of  impurity  it  carries,  depending  upon  the  atnouat  of  water  used. 
It  is  much  more  dilute  in  American  than  in  European  cities.  Here  a  sewage 
Htronger  than  ordinary  would  contain,  say,  698  parts  of  pure  water,  1  part 
of  mineral  matter  and  1  part  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  The  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  are,  for  convenience,  classed  tt^ther  and  called  or- 
ganic matter.  Sewage  would  become  entirely  purified  if  we  should  take  out 
the  2  parU  of  mineral  and  organic  matter  and  leave  the  998  parts  of  pure 
water;  but,  as  the  mineral  matter  is  not  generally  objectionable,  we  are 
satisfied  to  call  it  purified  if  we  succeed  in  taking  out  the  1  part  of  oigania 
matter.  Of  the  2  parts  of  mineral  and  organic  matter  in  1000  parts  of  sew- 
age, about  one-half  is  in  Huapension,  and  can  be  strained  out  by  the  finest 
strainer  that  water  will  pass  through;  the  other  half  is  dissolved  in  the  water, 
and  cannot  be  thus  strained  out.  If  a  way  can  be  devised  by  which  the 
impurity  of  sewage  can  be  completely  oxidized  or  burned,  so  that  inoi^anic 
or  mineral  matter  only  remuns  in  the  otherwise  pure  water,  the  result  will 
evidently  be  satisfactory.  To  learn  how  to  do  this  is  the  main  object  of 
our  work."     (Report  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health,  1890,  Part  II,  page  5.) 

While  the  quantities  of  mineral  and  organic  matter  suggested  by  MUls, 
(2000  p.p.m.'),  are  much  larger  than  an  average  American  sewage  con- 
tains, this  description  nevertheless  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  very  small 
quantity  of  such  matter  present  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water. 
The  authors  have  often  referred  to  the  organic  and  mineral  matter  as 
constituting  about  0.1  per  cent,  of  sewage. 

It  is  a  popular  opinion  that  sewage  is  the  municipal  water  supply 
defiled  by  use  and  discharged  into  the  sewers.     Were  this  wholly  true 
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the  quantity  of  sewage  would  correspond  closely  with  that  of  the  water 
supply.  In  a  general  way  it  does,  but  the  whole  of  the  water  supply 
does  not  reach  the  sewers  (Volume  I,  page  166]  and  much  water  from 
other  sources  enters  them,  such  as  ground  water  and  private  water 
supplies.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  consider  as  the  basis  of  sewage 
the  composition  of  the  water  supplies  and  ground  water,  and  to  esti- 
mate  the  quantity  of  each  entering  the  sewers. 

Tablb  19. — CoMPABAiTVB  Analyses  of   Water   and   Sbwaoii 

(PkTta  per  miUioD) 


Place 

Nitroaeo  *■ 

Nitrocea  aa 

1 

, 

1 

1. 

1 

ill 

1 

Z 

1 

BroAtoo.  Mh. 
Water  aupply  (1005-09) 
Sewase  (l»DS-Oft) 

Woreater.  Maa. 
Water  >upply  {l«)fr<«) 
8ew»«e  <I90W») 

Providenoe,  R.  I. 
WaMr  auppty,  fiHered 
(IBIO). 

3310 

871 

M 

ise 

361 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 
0 

s 

OOB 
40 
034 

081 

24, S 

O.078 
7.00 
0.104 

o.oia 

31.  7> 

IB 

3 
3 

r 

4«B 
B 

B 

3 

0 
5 

009 

0 

000 

433.7 

89.3 

38± 

0,06 

51.8 

ass-o" 

0 

0S2 

«» 

0 

. 

0. 

Chioaco.  III. 

Water  aupplr  (IMS)-. 

8.W.,,  (1909-I0) 

Maufltld.  Ohio. 

0 

1 

29 

0 
0 

00 

0 

BrooktoD  Hwace  from  BnKliton  oily  report!.  Woroeeter  eevage  Irom  Woroeatei  city  re- 
porta.  Brocktaa  and  Worcester  water  aaalyaee  from  Man,  Suie  Bd.  Health  Rept.,  1909, 
pace  19a  Cblcaca.  Luicdoll  Pearae  and  Report  of  Lake  Michigan  Water  Commiaaion.  1909, 
pave  45.  I^videnoe  water  analyaia,  Pratt.  Providenoe  sewace  aoalyaia,  Biigbec.  Mana- 
Md.  Ohio,  Dittoe. 

>  Eatimated. 


The  average  analyses  of  a  few  water  supplies  and  the  corresponding 
sewages  are  given  in  Table  19.  The  water  supplies  and  sewages  of 
Brockton  and  Mansfield  illustrate  the  point  just  made.  If  the  water 
supply  and  ground  water  at  Brockton  had  contained  the  same  amount 
of  solids  ae  those  at  Mansfield,  and  the  same  amounts  as  at  present  were 
contributed  by  the  wastes,  then  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  solids  in 
the  sewage  would  have  been  furnished  by  these  waters.     In  other  wards, 
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waters  which  are  high  in  residue,  (which  is  the  case  with  all  very  hard 
waters),  contribute  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  solids  in  the  cor- 
responding aew^e,  while  waters  low  in  residue  furnish  to  the  sewage  only 
an  insignificant  proportion  of  its  solids. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  municipal  water  supplies  is 
usually  BO  low,  see  Table  19,  that  its  influence  upon  the  composition  of 
the  sewage  may  be  disregarded.  At  Worcester,  Table  20,  the  organic 
sohda  in  the  water,  10.5  p. p.m.,  are  equivalent  to  about  1.19  per  cent, 
of  the  total  solids  and  2.45  per  cent,  of  the  organic  solids  of  the  sewage. 
Tablb  20. — Solids  in  Wateb  Supply  and  Sewaoe  at  Worcbsteh,  Mass. 
1910 


<QuH,tity<>f»-u> 

-  107  (sl,  per  napiU  per  day.     Water 

»o.un.p. 

m  72  nl.  per  «pit* 

WM«-  eupply 

Sewe«e 

"■"■    -1           perdey 

p.p.-n. 

Grune  per  cspitl. 

perdny 

31.4               12.7 
10,6                 4.7 

882 
429 

36. 
178 

Organic  aolidsi 

To  the  Bubstances  contained  in  the  water  are  added  urine,  feces  and 
paper  from  the  water-closets.  Researches  of  Wolf!  and  Lehmann 
(First  Report,  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  of  1868,  page  27),  gave  tte 
quantities  of  urine  and  feces  and  their  constituents  as  stated  in  Tables 
21  and  22.  ("  Sewage  Disposalin  the  United  States,"  Rafter  and  Baker, 
1894,  pages  155-157.) 

The  Metropolitan  Sewerage  CommiBsion  of  New  York  estimated  the 

Table  21. — Wbiqht  of  Solid  and  Liquid  EIxcbemento,  Ateraob  Ubban 

Population 

(Biwed  on  iovnticatioiu  of  Wolff  and  Ldnnean) 


Number,  hi  ud 
KB  of  peraone 

37,610  men... 
34,630  women. 
14,060  boys... 
13,700  girls.... 

Pound.  pM        ' 
100.000  petBona 

4,521,664       i 

1.237,040 

1,239,604 

274,736 

Gr.n,.per 

150 
45 
110 

25 

Urin 

Pound*  per 
100,000  p«r»aB 

Qrameper 

45,217,782 
37,458,512 
6,423,670 
5,041,344 

1,500 

1,345 

570 

460 

Totals  and 

7,272,944       i 

1 

90 

94,141,308 

1,170 
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Tabi;b  22. — AvBRAOE  CouposmoN  of  Human  SM 

RKM 

NTS 

Kind 

,... 

.w»* 

■S.'^Sj 

-P 

^ 

Frah  humu  teen. . 
Fnah  harau  orin.. 

Fr«»h  honuin  taow. . 
Fiwh  hunun  uri».. 
Ulnun  (rf  Ibe  two. 

Per  cent. 

BB.: 

0S.O 

22.8 
3.7 
S.D 

3.8 

11 

l.QO 
0.63 

0.2* 

0.2S 

o.ao 

0.82 
O.W 

0,38 

a. 04 

On 

LDU  per  oaipitk  per  dsy 

09. B  ao.s 
iiee.s  83.8 

17.8 
46.» 

3.7        0,90 
17,8        7.94 

0.99 
I.W 

0,22 

a. 34 
a.M 

0.« 

0  33 

0.23 

quantity  of  paper  in  sewage  at  20  grama  per  capita  per  day  (1910  report, 
page  431). 

Kitchen  sinks  contribute  soap,  grease,  extracts  of  meats  and  vege- 
tables, sugar,  salt,  milk,  and  thewaetefood  wasbedfromdisheB.  Some- 
times substantial  quantities  of  garbage  are  improperly  thrown  into 
water-closets.  The  laundry  and  baths  contribute  soapy  water  con- 
tainiog  starch,  dissolved  and  suspended  impurities  from  clothing,  and 
excretions  and  tissue  from  the  body. 

Many  of  the  better  stables  have  drains  which  discharge  into  the 
sewers  most  of  the  urine  and  much  fecal  matter  from  animals.  Carriage 
washstands  contribute  large  quantities  of  water  more  or  less  heavily 
laden  with  mineral  matter,  some  organic  matter,  oil  and  grease. 

Waste  water  used  for  floor  washing  in  dwellings  and  office  buildings 
is  usually  very  foul,  and  the  washings  from  cuspidors  may  contribute 
pathogenic  organisms.  Hospital  sewage  often  contains  pathogenic 
onanisms  from  the  excreta  as  well  as  from  other  discharges  from 
patients. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  and  using  the  Worcester  figures, 
it  appears  that  the  contributions  from  water  supply,  ground  water, 
urine,  feces  and  paper  would  be  as  follows: 

Water,  total  solids 12.7  grams  per  capita  per  day 

Feoea,  total  solids 20.5  grama  per  capita  per  day 

Urine,  total  solids 43.3  grama  per  capita  per  day 

Toilet  and  news  paper. ...  20 . 0  grams  per  capita  per  day 
Total 96.5  grams  per  capita  per  day 
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If  this  quantity  be  deducted  from  the  average  quantity  of  total 
solids  in  the  sewage  of  5  small  residential  towns  in  Massachusetts  un- 
influenced by  industrial  wastes  or  storm  water,  the  quantity  of  solids 
derived  from  the  siniiB,  baths,  laundries,  stables,  etc.,  may  be  approxi- 
mated as  f ollowH : 

Total  solids  in  Bewage, 174.0' grams  per  capita  per  day 

Contribution   from    water   supply,    feces, 
urine  and  paper 96. S  grama  per  oapita  per  day 

Contribution  from  sinks,  laundries,  baths, 

and  other  wash  waters 77.6  grams  per  capita  per  day 

Industrial  wastes  vary  very  greatly  in  quantity  and  quality.  An 
investigation  made  in  1912-13  by  the  authors  at  Cincinnati  for  Henry 
M,  Waite,  City  Engineer,  and  Howard  S.  Morse,  Engineer  in  Charge 
of  Sewers,  indicated  that  these  wastes  amounted  in  1912-13  to  about 
700  grams  total  solids,  200  gramis  suspended  solids,  22  grams  organic 
nitrogen  and  180  grams  oxygen  consumed  per  capita  per  day. 

One  tannery  in  a  Massachusetts  town  of  about  9000  population  pro- 
duced a  daily  average  of  350,000  gal.  of  wastes  containing  4978  p. p.m. 
total  solids,  equivalent  to  about  730  grams  per  capita  per  day,  a  quan- 
tity far  in  excess  of  that  in  the  normal  domestic  sewage  of  the  town. 

An  investigation  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  made  by  the  authors  for 
David  A.  Hartwell,  Chief  Eng.  of  the  Sewage  Dispoaal  Commission, 
showed  that  the  total  mill  solids  which  would  be  discharged  into  the 
city  sewers  if  the  wastes  were  admitted  would  be  about  3500  grams  per 
capita  per  day. 

These  cases  are  probably  exceptional,  and  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion sewage  from  a  city  having  an  ordinary  proportion  of  indu^ies  dis- 
charging hquid  wastes  will  be  assumed  to  contain  at  least  200  grams  of 
total  solids  per  capita  daily  from  this  source. 

Storm  water  washes  much  mineral  and  some  organic  matter  into  the 
sewers.  Paved  streets  subject  to  heavy  horse-drawn  traffic  may  con- 
tribute more  organic  matter  than  inorganic.  The  concensus  of  British 
opinion  (Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal,  Fifth  Report,  Appendix 
II,  page  12)  seems  to  be  that  the  suspended  solids  in  a  unit  volume  are 
greatly  increased  during  the  first  portion  of  a  storm  and  may  be  con- 
siderably decreased  after  a  long-continued  rain  has  washed  the  streets 
and  flushed  the  sewers.  Instances  of  this  are  given  in  Chapter  VIII. 
Watson  and  O'Shaughnessy  observed  the  suspended  solids  in  the  Dir- 
mitigham  sewage  rise  from  380  to  3800  p.p.m.  within  an  hour,  owing 
to  a  sudden  storm. 

The  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission  of  New  York  (1910  report, 
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pttgfi  431}  estimated  the  Buipended  solids  in  street  wash  at  20  ^ams  p^ 
capita  per  day.  The  average  quantity  may  be  estimated  with  reason- 
able accuracy  for  illustrative  purposes  at  25  grams  per  capita  per  day, 
somewhat  less  than  Johnson's  determination  of  these  solids,  23.5  grams, 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1906. 

To  recapitulate,  a  rough  estimate  of  the  total  solids  in  the  several 
constituents  of  sewage  is  presented  in  Table  23. 

Table  23.— Rquoh  Estuiatb  of  Totaii  Solidb  in  the  Several  Gok- 
8TITUXNTB  or  Sewaob 


CoMtituent* 

Grain,  pa  «nau  pa  day 

IMl»         1         ToUl* 

Water  supplies  and  Kro'ind   water  (assuming 
soft  water). 

12  7 

20.5 
43.3 
20.0 
77.5 

Sinks,  baths,  laundries  and  other  domeatic  wash 
waters. 

system. 

174.0 

200.0 

374.0 

Storm  water 

25.0 

sewera. 

399.0 

Organic  Matter  in  Sewage. — The  organic  matter  may  be  said,  in  a 
general  way,  to  consist  of  urea  and  proteids,  which  include  most  nitr<^- 
enouB  organic  matter,  and  of  carbohydrates,  including  cellulose,  woody 
fiber,  fats  and  soap.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are  the  proteids  and 
urea,  because  they  are  most  likely  to  cause  offensive  conditions.  In 
filtration  problems  the  fats  become  of  importance  if  present  in  large 
quantities,  as  they  are  very  stable.  The  general  relations  of  these 
ingredients  are  shown  in  Table  24,  giving  a  hypothetical  analysis  typical 
of  American  sewage. 

Of  these  constituents  most  attention  has  been  given  to  the  nitrogenoua 
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compounds,  usually  coneidered  the  active  a^nciee  in  producing  offen- 
sive conditions.  Dr.  W.  P.  Dunbar  has  stated  ttiat  too  much  impor- 
tance had  been  placed  upon  them,  because  nitrogen  does  not  enter  into 
the  compoaition  of  offensive  gases  like  sulphur,  and  more  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  latter.  In  Table  24  Winslow  and  Phelps  estimated  that 
about  one-third  of  the  total  organic  matter  is  nitrogenous  and  of  this 
only  to  per  cent,  is  nitrogen,  whereas  50  per  cent,  is  carbon. 
Tabu;  21. — Composition  or  Ttpicai,  American  Sewage,  m  Pabts  per 

MlI/UON 
("PurifiistioD  of  Bnton  Sence,"  WIdbIdv  uid  Pbelpft  pace  IS) 


Towl 

.™plL.. 

800 
400 
400 
ISO 
15 
75 
60 

250 
50 
35 
IS 

200 
90 

110 

200 
15 

185 

500 
300 
200 

300 
100 
200 

etc. 

1 

Total    hydrogen,    oxygen,     sulphur,     phos- 
phoruH,  etc. 

1 

i 

Mineral  Matter  in  Sewage. — The  mineral  substances  consist 
principally  of  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates  and  sulphates, 
mineral  constituents  of  the  organic  matter,  many  inorganic  industrial 
wastes,  and,  especially  where  combined  sewers  are  used,  the  sand,  clay 
and  other  soil  washed  into  the  sewers  in  times  of  storm.  The  mineral 
content  of  domestic  sewage  is  rarely  important. 

Certain  inorganic  substances  may  greatly  increase  the  danger  of  odors, 
page  73.  If  sea  water,  which  contains  sulphates,  finds  its  way  into  a 
sewer,  particularly  with  bad  ventilation  and  stale  sewf^e,  concrete  sur- 
faces may  be  injured  by  the  formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Thus  for 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  the  authors  recommended  adding  3  in.  to  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  a  concrete  intercepting  sewer  where  subject  to 
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tidEil  flooding,  as  a  precaution  in  c&ee  disintegration  should  take  place 
on  the  inner  surface. 

The  mineral  matter  from  industrial  wastes  may  have  a  much  more 
serious  effect  upon  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  than  the  mineral  matter 
from  the  water  supply  and  ground  water  by  interfering  with  bacterial 
activitiee.  The  diluting  and  neutralizing  eflect  of  municipal  sewage 
upon  acid  and  other  Industrial  wastes,  however,  oft«n  makes  it  prac- 
ticable to  treat  sewage  containing  large  quantities  of  them  by  the  usual 
bacterial  methods.  Sulphate  of  iron  may  cause  very  lai^e  and  trouble* 
some  sludge  deposits  where  chemical  treatment  is  necessary,  or  it  may 
furnish  the  necessary  coagulant,  thus  proving  advantageous.  It  may 
have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  filtration  through  sand  beds.  Ttinnery 
wastes  may  react  with  other  ingredients  of  the  sewage,  causing  trouble- 
some sludge  deposits.  Industrial  wastes  also  frequently  contain  the 
objectionable  sulphides  already  mentioned.  Occasionally  industrial 
wastes  have  contained  such  large  quantities  of  arsenic  or  other  germi- 
cides that  the  disinfecting  action  upon  the  organisms  in  filters  has  been 
unfavorable. 

SEVAGE  ANALTSBS 

The  data  given  in  Tables  45  to  48,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  are  mostly 
from  actual  analyses,  and  are  grouped  according  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  cities  producing  the  sewage.  Their  chief  value  is  illustrative  and 
as  guides  in  making  estimates  of  the  probable  quality  of  sewage  from 
a  community  of  known  size  and  character.  All  data  upon  which  the 
tables  are  based  are  not  strictly  comparable,  and  there  was  much  diver- 
sity in  the  methods  of  taking  the  samples  analyzed.  Where  they  were 
taken  once  or  twice  an  hour  throughout  the  entire  24  hours  of  the  day, 
7  days  a  week,  for  long  periods  of  time,  the  averages  represent  closely 
the  general  character  of  the  sewage;  but  where  isolated  samples  are 
taken  at  relatively  long  intervals,  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  fairly 
represent  the  sewages.  DifTerencea  in  methods  of  analysis  also  have  an 
efiect  upon  the  results,  and  there  is  an  ever  present  difGcutty  in  obtaining 
proper  proportions  of  coarse  suspended  matter.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  when  interpreting  analyses  of  sewage,  to  procure  as  com- 
plete information  as  possible  regarding  conditions  affecting  the  com- 
position of  the  sewage.  This  will  often  lead  to  discarding  analyses 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  accepted,  and  sometimes  such  in- 
formation may  make  the  results  of  certain  analysesof  unexpected  value. 
Engineers  and  chemists  should,  therefore,  be  very  careful  when  reporting 
analyses,  to  give  in  great  detail  all  availabledatarelating  to  the  produc- 
tion, collection,  sampling  and  analysis  of  the  sewage  and  effluents. 

Grams  per  Capita. — The  different  amounts  of  diluting  water  in 
sewages  result  in  the  average  analysis  of  the  sewage  of  one  community 
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being  sometimes  of  little  help  in  predicting  the  composition  of  another 
sewage.  If,  in  addition  to  accurate  anal3™eH,  however,  the  quantity  of 
sewage  and  contributory  population  are  known,  it  is  possible  to  calculate 
the  weight  per  capita  of  each  chemical  conetituent,  and  from  such 
results  reasonably  accurate  estimates  of  the  composition  of  sewage  of 
other  similar  places  can  be  made.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
ordinarily  even  by  this  method,  the  prediction  of  the  composition  is  very 
uncertain  because  of  lack  of  accurate  data.  There  is  greater  accuracy 
in  predicting  the  character  of  sewage  from  a  residential  city  than  from 
an  industrial  community,  for  in  the  latter  the  effect  of  trade  wastes  is 
extremely  difficult  to  estimate  without  studies  in  detail  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  such  wastes.  Another  element  of  uncertainty  is  the 
influence  of  solids  in  water  supplies  and  in  ground  water,  for  they  may 
have  an  important  influence  upon  the  analyses  of  the  sewage. 

Parts  per  million  can  be  converted  to  grams  percapitaorthe converse, 
by  means  of  the  following  formulas,  in  which  A  =  part«  per  million  of 
any  conatitutent  and  C  —  U.  S.  or  imperial  gallons  or  liters  per  capita 
per  day: 

For  United  States  gallons : 

Grams  per  capita  per  day  =  3.785Ar/1000 

For  Impei'ial  gallons: 

Grams  per  capita  per  day  -  4.543^C'/1000 

For  liters: 

Grams  per  capita  per  day  =  0 .  OOIAC 

Tables  45  to  49  show  that  even  within  groups  of  cities  of  presumably 
similar  characteristics,  there  is  an  apparent  variation  in  the  quantity  per 
capita  of  different  constituents.  This  ia  because  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
reliable  estimates  of  the  population  tributary  to  the  sewers;  errors  in 
gaging  the  flow  may  be  considerable;  and  errors  in  eampiing  are  difficult 
to  avoid.  There  are  also  differences  due  to  varying  characteristics  of 
the  cities  and  their  inhabitants,  which  are  real  and  not  apparent. 

CimipajiBOQ  of  Sewage  from  Various  Types  of  Cities. — The  averages 
of  the  composition  of  sewage  from  the  several  classes  of  cities  are  brought 
together  in  Table  62,80  thattheymaybe  readily  compared.  Theyindi- 
cate  that  the  sewage  from  the  large  cities  is,  on  the  whole,  weaker,* 

■  There  a  Do  snunUy  mosiuied  staodard  by  vhiih  ■  gawage  may  b«  taMUurtd  and 
deuKHated  u  Btrong,  or  iruk.  ■Ithough  it  ia  common  to  ■peali  of  Hwrnge  in  ttieH  ternu. 
lb  most  aewaffi  disposal  problflou,  the  organic  coat<nt  is  more  important  than  the  mineral 
matUr  in  aewage.  which  ii  (uually  designated  as  strong  or  weak  aceordingas  it  eoDtains 
muoh  or  little  oiganio  matter.    It  is  usual  to  have  In  mind  the  resulta  ol  the  geveral  taU 

Whit«  in  many  cases  these  determinations  may  run  substanttally  parallel,  it  is  nut  unusual  to 
obtain  higher  total  organic  nitrogen,  for  example,  in  one  sample  than  in  another  which  ie 
hii^er  in  oxygen  consumed. 

The  MasMichuMtts  State  Board  of  Health  has  i 
in  the  order  of  increasing  or  decreasing  albuminoid  i 
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or  more  dilute,  than  that  from  either  the  manufacturing  or  resideatia 
communities.  The  weakness  of  the  sewage  of  large  cities,  shown 
in  Table  45,  is  due  to  the  very  large  quantity  per  capita.  Table  25 
contains  average  analyses  of  typical  strong,  medium  and  weak  sewages, 
which  would  be  graded  in  the  same  order  by  any  one  of  the  determina- 
tions. A  city  may  produce  a  strong  sewage  during  the  middle  of  a  very 
dry  day  and  a  weak  sewage  at  night  or  during  the  spring  when  ground 
water  is  high. 

Table  26. — Typical    Mabsachubbtts    Stkon(i,     MEniuu    and     Weak 
Sewaoes 

(Parts  p«  miUioD) 


Churulcr  o(  aewigc 

Stroo. 

Medium 

W«k 

PU.. 

Broekt™ 

W„™ter 

Nitrogen  as 

61.2 

22.1 
60.2 
247,0 
J584.0 
1074.0 
892.0 
166.0 

20.3 
7.1 

18,0 
193.0 
882.0 
420.0 
276.0 
114.9 

12.4 
3.7 
7.1 
26.8 
298.0 
177.0 
99.0 
18.0 

Chlorine 

The  sewage  from  manufacturing  cities  appears  to  be  the  strongest. 
This  is  due  to  the  moderate  quantity  of  sewage  produced  and  the  in- 
fluence of  industrial  wastes.  While  in  all  large  cities  great  quantities 
of  such  wastes  are  produced,  they  may  not  have  as  great  an  influence  as 
in  smaller  manufacturing  cities  where  a  few  large  industries  may  pror 
duce  a  much  greater  quantity  of  wastes  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

The  sewage  of  a  community  tends  to  increase  in  strength  with  the 
increase  in  the  population.  The  small  town  often  builds  its  first  sewers 
under  conditions  favorable  to  much  Infiltration,  which  has  considerable 
diluting  effect  because  of  the  sparse  population  tributary  to  the  sewers. 
In  the  larger  community  the  number  of  persons  tributary  to  a  unit 
length  of  sewer  is  greater,  but  there  is  no  corresponding  increase  in 
infiltration.    In  still  larger  communities,  industrial  wastes  are  more 

■n*d<.  it  may  well  be  liken  u  m  standard  d(  Btreuitli,  udIchb  the  quslity  of  the  gcwage  ia 
muah  inSueDCSd  by  iDdustrial  vute*.  The  mtrogen  tt  ursaiiic  Ditrogea  may  also  be  used 
«■  ■  meacure  of  itniiath.  sod  will  do  douht  be  conaidered  itrererable  to  albuminoid  ammDnia 
by  lome.     There  ia  now  a  tendenay  towsnl  adoptiuf  u  a  meaeurE  of  itcensth  the  quantity 
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common,  tending  toward  the  atill  greater  increase  in  streD{^.  This 
tendency  would  also  extend  to  the  very  large  cities  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  in  many  cases  they  uselarger  quantities  of  water  per  capita  than 
those  used  by  the  small  and  moderate-size  communities.  If  present 
tendencies  toward  reducing  the  consumption  of  water  continue  and  the 
consumption  in  the  large  cities  is  reduced  materially,  it  is  probable 
that  the  strength  of  the  sewage  from  such  cities  will  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  cities  of  other  types,  because  of  the  density  of  population 
and  the  prevalence  of  industrial  wastes. 

Examination  of  the  results  of  analyses  expressed  in  grama  per  capita 
per  day  shows  that  the  sewage  from  the  Urge  cities  carries  a  far  greater 
aggregate  quantity  of  impurities,  as  measured  by  solids,  than  that  from 
any  other  type  of  community.  For  example,  in  the  sewage  from  the 
large  cities  the  total  solids  amount  to  567  grams  per  capita,  whereas 
in  the  manufacturing  and  rural  communities  they  are  but  266  and  174 
grams,  respectively,  but  one-half  and  one-third  of  the  first  amount. 

American  and  En^ish  Sewages  Compared. — The  analyses  of  English 
sewages,  Table  49,  show  them  to  be  materially  stronger  than  average 
American  sewage.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the  more  restricted  use  of 
water,  and  to  the  concentration  of  population  and  industries  in  large 
cities  in  England.  The  smaller  quantity  of  ground  water  in  the  Eng- 
lish than  in  the  American  sewers,  due  to  differences  in  rainfaU  and 
permeability  of  the  soil,  may  have  a  material  effect.  Workmanship 
and  inspection  are  better  in  some  places  in  England  than  in  the  United 
States. 

The  quantities  of  the  various  ingredients  of  sewage,  expressed  in 
grams  per  capita,  are  less  in  English  than  in  American  sewage.  The 
data  are  so  general  in  nature  and  so  little  information  is  available 
regarding  specific  cases,  that  it  is  'not  possible  to  give  an  accurate  ex- 
planation of  this  fact,  but  it  may  result  in  part  from  the  greater  waste- 
fulness of  the  American  population,  which  tends  to  the  discharge  of 
much  kitchen  waste  into  the  sewers,  and  also  to  the  greater  care  of 
the  English  manufacturers  in  the  recovery  of  by-products  which  are 
wasted  by  many  American  manufacturers, 

Analyses  rf  German  Sewages. — The  analyses  given  in  Tables  50 
and  51  were  procured  for  the  authors  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Each,  Chemist  of  the 
Emschergenossengchaft.  Those  in  Table  50  are  of  the  sewage  from 
communities  within  the  Emscher  District,  the  analyses .  being  made 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Dr.  Bach,  who  limited  the  selection 
to  certain  cities  where  he  was  sure  the  data  had  been  secured  in  a 
trustworthy  manner. 

The  German  cities,  like  those  in  England,  appear  to  produce  very    ' 
much  smaller  quantities  of  sewage  per  capita  than  American  cities. 
There  are,  however,  some  exceptions,  notably  Elssen,  where  the  quantity 
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is  given  as  138  gal.  per  capita  of  total  population,  which  is  as  much  as 
is  produced  by  many  American  cities  of  moderate  size. 

Analfses  of  French  S«wage. — ^The  analyses  given  in  Table  63  were 
secured  for  the  authors  by  M.  Le  Couppey  de  la  Forest.  They  should 
be  used  with  caution  for,  notwithstanding  personal  correspondence,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  representative  analyses  and  of  acquiring  knowl* 
edge  of  local  conditions  was  found  to  be  very  great.  This  factwaa 
emphasised  by  M.  Rolants,  Laboratory  Chief  at  the  Pasteur  Institute 
of  Lille,  who  furnished  data  to  M,  Le  Couppey  de  la  Forest,  It  will  be 
noticed  in  most  cases  that  the  sewage  contains  very  little  nighteoil 
(maiiires  de  vidangea).  The  authors  were  not  able  to  obtain  data  re- 
lating to  the  quantity  of  sewt^e  produced,  hence  it  is  not  possible  to 
transform  these  analyses  into  grams  per  capita.  From  Buch  fragmentary 
information,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  comparison  between  French  and 
other  sewagee.  That  taken  at  La  Madelaine-lez-Lille  (Nord)  in  May, 
1905,  appears  to  have  been  high  in  solids  but  low  in  nitrogenous  matter, 
which  is  to  be  expected  of  a  sewage  containing  little  nightsoil.  Analyses 
from  the  three  remaining  places  contain  free  ammonia  in  amounts 
fwrly  comparable  with  that  of  the  sewage  from  other  countries. 

SUSPENDED  HATTER 

In  chemical  analyses  all  solids  floating  or  suspended  in  sewage  are 
reported  as  suspended  solids.  As  stated  in  detail  in  Chapter  II  the 
quantity  of  this  material  may  be  determined  by  weight  or  by  volume; 
in  the  latter  case  only  such  solids  as  will  settle  in  a  reasonably  short 
time,  generally  2  to  4  hours  and  occasionally  24  hours,  are  reported  and 

Table  20. — Relative  Quantitibs  of  Ohoamic  and  Mineral  Maiteh  in 
SoLnnoN  AND  IN  Suspension 
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are  referred  to  practically  as  the  settling  solids.  The  proportion  of 
matter  floating  or  in  suspensioD  ia  generally  less  than  one-half  of  the 
total  solids  and  may  be  taken  as  one-third,  on  the  average. 

Suspended  matter  varies  greatly  in  size  and  specific  gravity.  Much 
of  it  is  coarse,  like  fruit  skins,  matches,  corks  and  paper.  The  finer 
portions  are  similar  in  nature  to  the  coarser,  and  come  in  part  from  their 
breaking  up  during  passage  through  sewers,  screens  and  pumps,  and  in 
part  from  disintegration  of  the  larger  masses  by  organisms  and  their 
enzymes.  As  a  rule  the  older  the  sewage,  the  moro  finely  divided  the 
suspended  matter. 

Some  matters  are  thrown  out  of  solution  by  chemicfd  changes  due  to 
combinations  of  soaps,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia  and,  where  industrial 
wastes  are  discharged  into  the  sewers,  lime,  iron  salts  and  many  other 
spent  chemicals.  When  considering  analyses  in  which  the  quantities 
of  suspended  solids  are  given  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
impossible  to  take  samples  which  represent  fairly  the  coarser  particles. 
Where  suspended  miatteris  removedfromthesewageby  gritchambersor 
sedimentation  tanks,  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  material  so 
removed  may  be  more  accurately  determined  by  careful  measurements 
and  analyses  of  the  sludge  producpd  than  by  analyses,  however  carefuUy 
made,  of  the  sewage  and  effluent. 

DISSOLVED  MATTBR 

The  relative  quantity  of  dissolved  matter  in  sewages  is  on  the  average 
perhaps  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  solids.  It  includes  all  substances 
readily  soluble  in  water,  such  as  those  contained  in  urine,  meat  and 
vegetable  extracts,  and  a  large  variety  of  soluble  industrial  wastes,  such 
as  spent  dyes,  acid  liquors  and  tanning  solutions.  In  seaboard  cities 
saltwater,  which  contains  about  36,000  p.p.m.of  total  solids,  oftengains 
admission  to  the  sewers  and  has  a  material  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the 
sewage,  increasing  its  mineral  content  and  diluting  the  organic  matter. 
Of  the  organic  matter  one-third  to  one-half  is  in  solution. 

Theproportionof  dissolved  to  Buspended  matter  is  not  always  constant, 
even  in  the  same  sewage,  as  chemical,  physical,  and  bacterial  action  is 
constantly  going  on,  converting  dissolvedinto  suspended  matter  and  the 
reverse.  An  approximate  idea  of  the  average  proportions  of  the  organic 
and  mineral  matter  in  solution  and  suspension  in  sewage  may  be  obtained 
from  Table  26.  Great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  drawing  con- 
clusions from  the  results  of  analyses  upon  which  this  table  is  based. 
However,  there  is  apparently  a  much  larger  proportion  of  dissolved 
solids  in  the  sewage  of  the  larger  cities  where,  a.'!  at  Columbus,  the  hard- 
ness of  the  water  supply  and  ground  water  is  high,  or  where  induEtrial 
wastes  play  an  imi>ortant  part,  aa  at  Worcester,  or  where  the  sewage  is 
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collected  by  extensive  sewer^e  systems,  resulting  in  conditions  tending 
to  throw  much  of  the  suspended  ot^nic  nmtter  into  solution.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  small  towns  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  solids  is  in 
solution,  and  in  fact  suspended  matter  predominates,  whereas  in  large 
cities  dissolved  matter  appears  to  predominate.  In  the  small  towns  to 
which  the  data  apply,  the  water  supplies  and  groimd  water  are  relatively 
soft.  Again,in  comparingtheproportion  of  organic  and  mineral  soljds, 
it  appears  that  in  Columbus,  where  the  water  is  hard,  the  mineral  matter 
constitutes  a  very  lai^  proportion  of  the  total  solids,  while  in  the  small 
Massachusetts  towns,  where  the  water  is  soft  and  there  are  no  industrial 
wastes,  the  organic  solids  are  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  mineral  solids. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  cases  theproportion  of  dissolved  mineral  matter 
is  far  in  excess  of  that  in  suspension.  . 

SETTUHG  SOLIDS 

The  suspended  matter  in  sewage  may  cause  deposits  in  bodies  of 
water  into  which  sewage  is  discharged,  and  it  may  clog  filters.  It  in 
necessary  in  many  coses,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  settling  solids  by 
screening,  which  is  capable  of  taking  out  coarse  matter,  or  by  sedimen- 
tation, by  which  a  greater  proportion  may  be  removed. 

Much  more  study  has  been  given  to  the  determination  of  settling 
solids  in  recent  years  than  formerly,  largely  because  of  the  attention 
directed  to  its  importance  by  Dr.  Karl  ImhofT.  Formerly  the  total 
suspended  solids  were  usually  determined  by  weighing  the  soiidH  retained 
on  filter  paper,  or  by  the  difference  in  the  total  residue  of  the  sewngc  be- 
fore and  after  filtering,  as  described  in  Chapter  II.  This  does  not  give 
the  quantity  of  solids  capable  of  settling  under  working  conditions. 
It  is  important  to  determine  not  only  the  total  quantity  of  suspended 
solids,  but  also  the  quantity  capable  of  settling. 

At  the  sedimentation  plants  in  the  Emschor  District,  ImhofT  found  that 
theamountofBolidBSettling  after  2  hours' sedimentation  was  quitesmall,  - 
and  he  accordingly  adopted  2  hours  as  theduratjon  of  the  period  in  which 
samples  should  be  allowed  to  settle  under  laboratory  conditions  in 
order  to  determine  the  amount  of  settling  solids  in  them.  He  has  used 
the  volumetric  method  (Chapter  II,  page  51)  for  determining  these 
Bohds.  The  data  gi\-en  in  Table  27,  furnished  by  Bach  and  SpiUner, 
are  from  plants  in  the  Emscher  District. 

In  1905,  Geo.  A.  Johnson  ascertained  the  quantity  of  suspended  solids 
in  the  Columbus  sewage  which  werecapable  of  settlingin  different  periods 
of  time  (Table  28).  During  these  experiments,  the  sewage  flowed 
continuously  through  the  tanks,  so  that  the  results  are  not  strictly  com- 
parable with  results  obtained  in  similar  periods  of  time  with  <iuiescent 
sewage.    The  sewage  first  passed  through  grit  chambers,  but  the  period 
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of  sedimentation  in  them  was  so  muoh  shorter  than  in  the  tanks  that  no 
serious  error  was  probably  introduced  by  attributing  the  precipitation  of 
suspended  matter  to  sedimentation  in  the  period  required  for  flow 
through  the  sedimentation  tanks. 
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The  quantity  of  settling  solids  in  sewage  depends  upon  its  strength, 
the  character  of  its  suspended  matter,  the  detention  period,  and  other 
more  or  less  important  conditions.  The  determination  of  settling  solids, 
described  in  Chapter  II,  is  made  by  allowing  a  sample  to  remain  quies- 
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cent  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  and  measuring  or  weighing  the  pre- 
cipitate. When  sewage  is  settledona  large  scale,  however,  it  iageoerally 
allowed  to  flow  continuously  through  tanks,  which  sometimes  are  not 
covered.  The  velocity  due  to  flow,  the  wind,  andtemperaturocircula- 
tion  interfere  with  sedimentation.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  the  laboratory  tests  will  give  somewhat  higher  results  than  can  be 
attained  in  practice,  and  Imhoff  pointed  out  in  1909  that  dOute  sewage 
shows  a  lower  percentage  of  separation  than  concentrated  sewage. 
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The  eflect  of  the  strength  of  the  sewage  and  the  length  of  the  period 
of  quiescent  aetthng  upon  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  reported  as 
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settling  solids  is  shown  by  experiments  by  Geoi^  M.  Wisner,  Chief 
Engineer,  and  Langdon  Pearee,  Division  Engineer,  Sanitary  District 
of  Chicago,  upon  sewage  and  industrial  wastes  at  Chicago.  This  in- 
fornmtioQ  is  summarized  in  Chapter  XI.  In  a  general  way,  the  ratio 
of  settling  solids  to  total  suspended  solids  increases  with  the  increase 
in  the  strength  of  the  sewage.  It  is  important,  however,  not  to  be 
misled  by  such  ratios,  for  the  tests  indicate  that  it  was  necessary  to 
settle  the  strongest  39th  Street  sewage  12  hours  to  reduce  the  suspended 
matters  in  the  effluent  to  the  same  quantity  as  that  in  the  effluent  from 
the  weaker  sewage  after  2  hours.  It  is  often  important  to  consider 
the  amount  of  soHds  remaining  as  well  as  the  percentage  removed. 
The  quantity  of  solids  capable  of  settling  in  different  periods  of  time 
in  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  wastes  and  sewage  is  given  in  Table  29. 

The  settling  solids  in  the  Providence  sewage  are  determined  by 
Julius  W.  Bugbee,  superintendent  and  chemist  of  disposal  works,  as 
stated  on  page  51,  results  obtained  in  this  way  in  1913  being  given  in 
Table  30.  It  is  significant  that  the  solids  capable  of  settUngin  4  hours 
amount  to  but  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  solids  of  the  sew^e,  although 
equivalent  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  suspended  matter. 

Table  30. — Total  Suspended    Souds    and    ALBUHiNOtD    Amhomia    im 
Providence  Sbwaqb,  1913 

(Julius  W.  Bufbee  in  Report  o[  City  EncinMr,  1913,  pace  4S) 


'Sk!^  '"ss-as.- 

'Z^T." 

3U.0 

171.0 

8.46 

5.1$ 

2.27 

Total  albuminoid  ammonia 

Settling  albuminoid  ammonin 

100 
61 

27 

100 
44 

At  Columbus  it  was  found  that  only  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  sus- 
pended matter  could  be  removed  by  any  economical  period  of  sedimen- 
tation. Table  31.  As  the  period  of  sedimentation  and  length  of  travel 
of  the  sewage  are  increased,  they  rapidly  approach  points  where  additional 
time  has  but  Uttle  effect  in  removing  the  residual  suspended  matter. 
Assuming  Columbus  sewage  to  have  averaged  210  p.p.m.  suspended 
solids  (Table  45),  84  p.p.m.  (40  per  cent.)  were  so  finely  divided  that 
they  failed  to  settle  in  a  period  ol  4.2  hours  while  traversing  a  distance 
of  200  ft.  and  might  be  classed  as  colloids,  to  which  should  be  added  the 
true  colloids  to  arrive  at  the  total. 

Table  32  summarizes  information  furnished  to  the  authors  by  Charles 
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TabiiB  31. — Proportion  of  Suspended  Soudb  Capable  or  Settunq  i 
Stated  Periods  or  Contindodb  Flow 

(Sanse  PuiiSution  kt  Cdumbiu,  JofaiwoD,  IMG,  page  1081 


L«wthrf^t«vd. 

Period  of  eoo 

removed. 

8u.p.»d«l„.d. 

percent. 

40 

0.8 

35 

65 

80 

1.7 

SO 

50 

120 

2,5 

SS 

45 

160 

3.3 

57 

43 

200 

4.2 

80 

40 

C  Hommon  regarding  the  settling  and  suspended  soUds  in  the  sewage 
of  Atlanta.  While  the  Gooch  crucible  determinations  indicate  a 
possible  removal  of  81  and  51  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total  sus- 
pended solids,  by  sedimentation  in  the  Imhoff  tanks,  Hommon  stated 
that  the  percentage  removal  of  settleable  solids,  as  determined  by  the 
Imhoff  settling  glasses,  is  practically  100.  He  also  stated  that  the  60 
and  56  p. p.m.  total  suspended  solids  in  the  Imhoff  tank  effluents  are 
nearly  all  colloidal  material,  incapable  of  settling. 


Taslb  32.— Settlino  / 

no  Sdspbndbd 

(Pmrls  per   milh 

Solids  in 

on) 

Atlanta 

8bwa8» 

Plant 

'  „^^X 

pi-ndtid  aotids'        sdids 

^nX^- 

250 

200 

320 

114 

260 
58 

60 

56 

Peachtree  Creek  plant 

iByOoo 


metbod.     '  Totil  suipended  M 


Is  by  Goo 


The  volume  of  sohds  settling  out  of  average  sewage  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  2  hours,  as  determined  by  the  conical  glass  method,  is  given 
in  Table  33.  There  was  a  noticeable  error  in  the  observed  volume,  due 
to  voids  in  the  settled  material,  so  a  correction,  often  quite  large,  was 
made  by  subtracting  the  estimated  volume  of  voids  from  the  actual 
reading.  There  was  a  marked  variation  in  the  volume  of  settling  solids 
during  each  period,  but  the  averages  followed  in  a  general  way  the  con- 
centration of  the  sewage. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  authors,  Roy  S.  Lanphear,  supervising 
chemist  of  the  Worcester  Sewer  Department,  investigated  the  relation 
of  the  volume  of  settling  solids  determined  by  the  conical  glass  method 
to  the  true  settling  solids  by  weight.  The  weight  of  solids  settling  in  2 
hours  in  many  casew  constituted  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  total 
suspended  matter  in  the  sewage,  as  determined  by  the  filter-paper 
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method,  which  ia  explained  in  part  by  the  precipitation  of  colloidal 
matters.  The  tests  were  made  with  strong  day  sewage.  The  settling 
solids  bore  no  definite  relation  to  the  total  suspended  matter,  and  there 
was  a  much  wider  variation  in  the  settling  solids  by  volume  than  by 
weight.  In  the  case  of  several  samples,  compacting  of  the  sludge  after  2 
hours  more  than  offset  the  increase  in  volume  due  to  additional  settling 


Period 

Number 

CoTEBctBd  volume  ol 
■etlUng  Hlidi  io  co.  per 

. 

milt 

'^r 

milt 

..™. 

Apr.  21-30. . 

37 

13.50 

1.55 

5.44 

212 

1.0 

32,4 

June  13-25.. 

37 

29,01 

3,40 

10.03 

132 

0.5 

23.2 

Nov.  4-10. . . 

24 

19.20 

2.65 

9.07 

60 

1.0 

14.1 

F^b.  17-26.. 

45 

22.52 

2.90 

8.72 

193 

2.1 

44.6 

21.06 

2.62 

8.31 

149 

1,1 

28.6 

OHHS 

The  erratic  character  of  the  conical  glass  method  was  shown  by  the 
results  obtained  from  simultaneous  measurements  with  4  glasses  for 
each  sample.  The  determinations  showed  in  many  cases  a  wide  varia- 
tion in  the  actual  readings  of  settling  aohds,  but  the  volumes  corrected 
for  voids  were  much  more  uniform.  The  ratio  between  weight  and 
volume  of  settling  solids  from  day  to  day  was  very  variable,  being 
several  times  as  much  in  some  samples  as  in  others.  The  volume  of 
settling  solids  determined  in  this  way  was  not  a  measure  of  the  volume 
of  sludge  that  would  be  deposited  in  tanks,  owiug  to  tiie  low,  variable 
density  of  the  settling  solids  in  the  conical  glass. 

COLLOIDAL  MATTER  IN  SEWAGE 
In  Chapter  II  colloids  were  stated  to  be  substances  in  a  sort  of  pseudo- 
solution  which  would  not  diffuse  through  a  parchment  diaphragm;  for 
practical  purposes  the  colloids  may  be  held  to  include  those  fine  sus- 
pended particles  usually  reported  as  suspended  solids  but  incapable  of 
settling  in  sedimentation  tanks  as  ordinarily  operated. 

F.  R.  O'Shaughnessy  (Inst.  San.  Engra.,  Feb.  16, 1914)  stated  that 
80  per  cent,  of  the  dissolved  matter  in  water  vigorously  shaken  with 
fecal  matter  was  colloidal.  The  following  analysis  shows  how  great  a 
proportion  of  the  organic  and  oxygen-consuming  matter  waa  in  this 
colloidal  condition: 

1  For  2-hour  period  of  ■edimsalatioo. 
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Kssolved  solids. . , 
CoUoid&l  nifttter. . 


Total 
f  Total 
\  Volatile 

Total 

Colloida 


2710.0  parte  per  1,000,000 
2260.0  parte  per  1,000,000 
2126 . 0  parte  pet  1,000,000 
647.3  parte  pef  1,000,000 
411 .6  parts  per  1,000,000 


I  Noa-«olloida    136.7  part«  per  1,000,000 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  agitatioa,  such  as  that  caused  by  flowing 
very  rapidly  through  a  long  sewer,  over  steps  or  through  screens  and  by 
pumping,  changes  some  suspended  matter  in  sewage  into  colloids.  This 
is  illustrated  by  an  experiment  at  Leeds,  England,  cited  by  O'Shaugh- 
nessy.  The  average  of  three  somewhat  erratic  experimeats  showed  that 
30  per  (^nt.  of  the  albuminoid  ammoaia  was  in  form  of  colloids  before, 
and  42.5  per  cent,  after  pumping;  and  that  14.9  per  cent,  of  the  organic 
matter  as  indicated  by  the  oxygen  consumed  was  colloidal  before  and 
17.2  per  cent,  after  pumping.  The  colloids  in  the  screened  s 
before  and  after  pumping  are  given  in  Table  34. 

Tablz  34. — Colloidal  Matter  in  Leeds  Sewaoe  BKrose  and 

AFTER  PUMPtHa 
(Put*  par  million) 


,1^ 

Before 

pumtana 

pumpinc 

Test  1 

Teat  2 

2.40 
4.65 
1.47 

2.M 

4.27 
4.95 
0.87 
3.36 

21,8 
23.2 
20.0 
21.7 

19.3 

22.4 
24. S 

Average 

At  the  Philadelphia  Sewage  Experiment  Station,  many  tests  were 
made  in  1910  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  sewage 
as  indicated  by  oxygen  consumed,  in  suspension  and  capable  of  settlii^ 
when  allowed  to  stand  quiesoent  in  a  bottle  for  2  hours,  in  colloidal 
condition,  and  dissolved.  The  averages  of  the  results  obtained  from 
August  to  April,  inclusive,  are  as  follows:' 


knd  plued  in  watu  bttb  at  100°C.  fo 
preoJiBtated  by  Foirler'icInriGcatioD  m 

■lum  colullon.    Tbe  ■■mple  i>  then  b 


jinutca  (T«port,  pa|o  37 
Thii  matkod  ii  to  ul' 


CoUddd  matter  ww 
o200c«.  of  theaenci 


"Ilii>  mstbod  hai  been  [ound  to  yield  u 
e  il  ocfluplea  much  laiBtlma.and  probably, 
Soe,  Chn,.  Imt.,  vol.  xxrii.  paoe  20G.  1908.) 
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Oxygen  consumed: 

Total 79.0  parts  per  million 

Settling 14.9  p&rto  per  million 

Colloid^ 28.8  parte  per  million 

Dissolved 36.2  parte  per  million 

These  determ  nations  indicate  that  about  18.5  per  cent,  of  the 
organic  matter  was  capable  of  settling  in  2  hours  and  36  per  cent,  was 
in  colloidal  condition,  leaving  abdut  45.5  per  cent,  in  solution.  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  large  quantity  of  industrial  wastes  in 
this  sewage,  the  effect  of  which  is  indicated  in  part  by  the  large  quantity 
of  fixed  solidB,  35  per  cent,  higher  on  workdays  than  on  holidays. 
(Report,  page  30.) 

Settling  Solids  and  Colloidal  Matter  in  InduBtrial  Wastes.— The 
quantity  and  character  of  suspended  and  colloidal  matter  in  industrial 
wastes  often  impose  a  heavy  burden  upon  a  treatment  plant.  The 
data  in  Table  35  were  compiled  from  analyses  of  wastes  from  a  large 

Table  35. — Character  op  Settuno  and  Dissolved  Solids  and 

Colloidal  Matter  in  Wastes  teom  a  Tannery  and 

Woo i^coc RING  Plant 


PMUPM 

lr™,„ 

'.rrzT 

P«c«ltiw« 

million 

I        "'"^ 

p„,d|d_«J- 

Total  solids  in  original  sample 

5,960 

100.0 

147,1 

312.3 

Total  solids  after  seUling  24  hours. 

4,788 

80.3 

118,2 

250.9 

Settling  solids  by  difference 

1,172 

19,7 

28,9 

61,4 

Solids     after    filtenng     through 

4,530 

76.0 

111,8 

237,4 

paper. 

Additional    solids    removed    bv 

258 

6.4 

13.5 

Hter. 

Colloids  after  diffusion  through 

478 

8,0 

11,8 

25,1 

parchment. 

Crystalloids  or  dissolved  solids  bv 

4,0.'i2 

68,0 

100,0 

212,3 

difference. 

1,908 

47,1 

100,0 

matters. 

>  IncludJDf  ocJIoidal  matter. 

tannery  and  wool-scouring  plant.  A  sample  of  paper  mill  washer 
wastes,  containing  about  2300  p. p.m.  of  total  suspended  matter,  allowed 
to  stand  quiescent,  precipitated  in  12  hours  95  per  cent,  and  in  3  hours 
88  per  cent,  of  the  suspended  matter  capable  of  settling  in  24  hours. 
After  these  wastes  had  pas^.^ed  through  settling  tanks  with  a  period  of 
flow  of  about  10  hours,  they  were  found  to  contain  564  p. p.m.  of  sus- 
pended matter,  in  addition  to  665  p.p.m,  of  colloidal  matter.     Sedi- 
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mentation  tests  of  wastea  from  &  woolen  mill,  not  including  wool- 
scouring  wastes,  gave  the  results  stated  in  Table  36. 

L  WaBTEB  ExCLUDtNO 


PeHod  oT  «di- 

TMkl  aolida  in 

B<ttUD( 

0 

807 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

1 

742 

66 

64.6 

32.3 

2 

728 

79 

66-4 

39.3 

4 

716 

91 

76.6 

45.3 

8 

705 

102 

86,7 

50  7 

24 

6B8 

119 

100.0 

69  2 

BACTERIA 

A  consideration  of  the  general  composition  of  sewage  would  be  in- 
complete without  reference  to  its  bacterial  content,  although  this  has 
been  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  III.  In  general  the  bacteria  vary 
from  1,000,000  to  10,000,000  per  "cubic  centimeter.  The  number  in- 
creases greatly  as  the  sewage  increases  in  age,  especially  during  the 
first  day  or  two.  If  a  sample  is  kept  in  a  bottle  or  basin  without 
dilution,  agitation  or  other  agency  for  changing  conditions,  the 
bacteria  will  reach  their  maximum  number  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  and  then  gradually  decrease,  although  they  will  by  no  means 
entirely  disappear  even  after  very  long  periods  of  time. 

EFFECT  OF  TEHPERATUKE 

The  composition  of  sewage  is  affected  by  its  temperature,  which 
vanes  considerably  from  season  to  season  and  depends  partly  on  geo- 
graphical location.  At  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  the  average  temperature  of 
the  sewage  was  found  by  Eddy  and  Vrooman  in  1909  to  be  SS'F. 
(I2°C.),  while  at  Matunga,  near  Bombay,  India  (Fowler,  Engineering 
Newt,  vol.  Iviii,  1907,  page  146),  it  ranged  on  the  average  from  78°  to 
WF.  (25°  to  32°C.).  In  Table  37  are  shown  the  monthly  temperatures 
of  sewage  at  various  places  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

When  the  temperature  is  low,  the  activity  of  bacterial  life  is  at  a 
minimum,  .and  the  sewage  may  contain  dissolved  oxygen  originally 
present  in  the  diluting  water,  some  nitrates  and  nitrites,  and  may  remain 
in  relatively  inollensivc  condition  for  some  time.  In  warm  weather, 
however,  bacteria  are  very  active  and  consequently  the  dissolved  oxygen 
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Tabu!  37. — Tbuferaturb  of  Sbwaob  in  Ajiesican  CrnsB 


Month 

OlovenvilLa, 
N.Y..  I90S-09 

u™«. 

Columbiu. 

■WBt-rbury. 
Conn. 

PhiUdclpU*. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

c. 

r. 

C. 

F. 

c. 

F. 

c. 

January 

February... . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 
October  .... 

December  . . 

Average  . , 

47 
46 
45 
46 
51 
67 
59 
63 
62 
57 
52 
49 

8.3 

7.8 
7.2 
7.8 
10.6 
13.9 
16.0 
17.2 
16.7 
13.9 
11.1 
9.4 

51 
48 
47 
54 
58 
66 
68 
71 
66 
64 
59 
48 

10.6 
8.9 
8.3 
12.2 
14.4 
18.9 
20.0 
21.7 
18.9 
17.8 
16.0 
8.9 

62 
48 
50 
58 
61 
66 

11.1 
8.9 
10.0 
14.4 
16.1 
18.9 

50 
50 
49 
62 
60 
61 
65 
72 
73 
66 
62 
50 

10.0 
10.0 
9.4 
U.I 
15.6 
16.1 
18.3 
22.2 
22.8 
18.9 
U.l 
10.0 

50 
60 
62 
65 
63 
65 
65 
63 
61 
59 
52 

10.0 
10.0 

u.l 

12. S 
17,2 
18.3 
18.3 
17.2 
16.1 
15.0 
11.1 

69' 
70 
65 
61 
53 

20.6 
21.1 
18.3 
16.1 
11.7 

63 

11.7 

58 

14.4 

50 

16.0 

58 

14.4 

OB  well  as  the  oxygen  of  the  nitrites  and  nitrates  is  rapidly  exhausted  and 
putrefaction  begins.  The  effect  of  this  is  shown  in  Table  38,  giving  the 
quantities  of  dissolved  oxygen,  nitrates  and  nitrites  in  sewage  during 
different  months. 

Table  38. — Dissolved    Oxtoen,    Nitrites    and    Nitrates   in    Boston 
Sewaob,  1906 

(SmnlUcy  Rssaroh  Lkbontory,  Mus.  Init.  Tech..  vot.  iv.  1908,  pM;e  4101 


Period 

^IS^S" 

M.y 
June 

Auciut 

■SSES; 

Nitrates,  p.p.m 

Nitrites,  p-p-m 

Dinolved  oxygen,  p.p.m.. 

0.4 
0,0 

0.3 
0.0 

2.0 

0.0 

0.1 
0.2 

0.1 
0.0 
2.6 

The  seasonal  variation  of  free  and  combined  oxygen,  however,  is  not 
the  only  change  due  indirectly  to  the  temperature,  and  perhaps  in  many 
cases  is  not  the  most  important.  Generally,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in 
sewage  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  its  oxygen  requirements  that  its 
presence  may  be  ne^ected.  The  activity  of  bacteria  at  high  summer 
temperatures  causes  important  changes  in  the  organic  matter.  This  is 
shown  by  a  decrease  of  the  organic  nitrogen  and  albuminoid  ammonia, 
with  an  increase  of  free  ammonia  more  or  less  closely  corresponding. 
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Suspended  matter,  which  in  winter  passes  to  the  outftdl  in  relatively 
coarse  condition,  may  in  summer  be  so  disintegrated  tlirough  bacterial 
activity  that  it  will  be  in  a  much  finer  state  of  aubdivision.  Such  a 
change  may  be  very  marked  where  deposits  of  organic  matter  are  formed 
in  sewers.  During  cold  weather  these  deposits  may  accumulate  in 
relatively  large  quantities,  whereas  during  the  higher  temperatures  of 
summer  decomposition  may  take  place  so  rapidly,  and  such  large 
quantities  of  gas  may  be  formed,  that  great  masses  of  the  previously 
accumulated  sludge  will  rise  to  the  surface  and  float  along  with  the 
sewage  until  the  gas  is  liberated,  after  which  the  material  will  be  carried 
in  suspension  because  of  its  fine  subdivision. 

VARIATIONS  IN  QtfALITT  OF  SEWAGE 
Hourly  Variation. — The  composition  of  the  sewage  of  a  community 
changes  rapidly  from  time  to  time  on  account  of  the  fluctuating  quanti- 
ties of  constituents  contributed  and  the  entrance  of  more  or  less  ground 
water,  surface  water  and  storm  water  into  the  sewers.  The  night  sewage 
ia  much  weaker  than  that  of  the  day,  and  hourly  analyses  of  sewage  show 
that  its  composition  depends  very  directly  upon  the  activities  of  the 
population.  In  Table  39  are  given  the  proportional  hourly  variations  in 
flow  and  quantity  of  various  ingrKlients  of  the  sewage  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  which  are  typical  of  average  hourly  changes. 
Taslb  39. — Comparison  or  the  Percentaobs  wmoH  the  Flow  or 
Sewage  at  thb  Columbus  OnrrALL  and  tkb  Auodnt  or  Its 

DiFPERENT  CoKSTlTUBNTS  AT  DlFTBHBNT  HOUBS  ABB  OF 

THE    AVERAOEB   FOR  THE    DaY 

("Report  on  SBoarn  Funa»(ioD.  Columbui.  Ohio.   IMS."  Geo.  A.  Jobiuon,  [*■•  33) 


1 

Oiy«en  con.un.«l 

NitrogMiB 

mMter 

I 

% 

■   £ 

:<3 

Toul 

.St-. 

,SS^ 

^. 

TotJ 

^^ 

Fli«d 

12  ..m.-  2  ..m. 

gg 

38 

42 

37 

73 

47 

72'     S9 

29 

81 

„  ,.| 

2..m.-4m.iii 

83 

99 

28 

123 

M 

31 

74 

43 

28 

63 

26 

47 

i  ■->.-  6  *.D> 

80 

38 

20 

27 

43 

33 

73 

37 

IS 

12 

30 

36 

a  tm.-  8  •.■». 

89 

28 

29 

27 

49 

38 

69 

37 

» 

43 

22 

S« 

8  ■.m.-lO  >.m. 

178 

ISl 

ISO 

108 

167 

04 

213 

158 

2i7 

81 

93 

10  •.n.-lZ  m. 

117 

lis 

138 

S3 

109 

117 

143 

14S 

leo 

134 

111 

167 

tZin.    -  2p.Di 

US 

123 

140 

02 

110 

lis 

123 

110 

120 

98 

111 

139 

2p.o.-4l..n.. 

1ST 

lOS 

1«7 

<p.m.-6p.m. 

116 

1B7 
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Daify  Variation  in  Qtudity. — CauBes  similar  to  those  affecting  the 
liourly  chaises  make  the  quality  of  the  sewage  different  on  different 
days.  The  greatest  departure  from  the  average  daily  quality  occurs  on 
Sunday,  when  industrial  wastes  ere  not  discharged  into  the  sewers  and 
household  activities  are  checked.  Where  the  week's  washing  is  done  on 
Monday,  the  quantity  of  sewage  is  increased  by  the  dlschai^e  of  wash- 
waters,  and  the  soap  and  other  ingredients  affect  the  quality  of  the 
sewage.  Analyses  typical  of  the  daily  variation  in  composition  of  the 
Columbus  sewage  are  given  in  Table  40. 

TiBbE  40. — Pbbcentaoe     which     Average     Analyses     of    Columbus 

Sewaob  for  Each  Day  are  op  Average  for  the  Week,  takino 

INTO  Account  the  Variation  in  the  Daily  Rate  op 

Flow  op  Sewage 

(Computod  from  "Report  on  Bence  Puriliciition,  Colnmbiu,  Ohio,  IMS,"  Georte  A. 
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Seasonal  VarialioD  in  Quality. — Sewage  flowing  during  the  spring 
or  "wet"  months  is  generally  considerably  weaker  than  that  of  summer 
and  early  autumn,  owing  to  the  storm  and  ground  waters  finding  their  way 
into  the  sewers.  The  composition  is  also  affected  to  some  extent  by 
temperature  and  bacterial  action,  as  well  as  by  dilution.  In  Table41 
are  given  the  proportional  variations  in  character  of  sewage  from  month 
to  month  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

In  many  places  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  sewage  is  practically 
proportional  to  the  dilution,  and  knowing  the  chlorine,  the  quality  of 
the  sewage  and  effect  of  dilution  may  be  calculated. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  statementa  regarding  the  fluctuating 
quality  of  sewage,  and  the  same  fluctuations  characterize  wastes,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  obtain  samples  planned  and  taken  intelligently  in 
order  to  be  able  to  obtain  from  them  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  general 
character  of  the  sewage  or  wastes.     It  is  generally  advisable  to  secure  a 
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series  of  such  sam|des  and  to  be  guided  by  the  averse  results  of  analyses, 
giving  due  consideratioD  to  variations.  It  is  possible  to  be  misled  by 
either  average  results  or  aiifJyses  of  isolated  samples. 

Table  41. — Pbrcentagb  which  Analysbs  or  Worczsthb  Shwaos  fob 
Each  Month  arb  op  ths  Averaobs  for  the  Year 

(Buecl  OB  k  wdahtcd  nvenite  ■nalysu  tor  the  ynr,  taking  into  aciiDuiit  the  nIstiTC  ttTmgt 
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4  53 

SEWAGE  AT  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Because  the  sewage  of  Lawrence  has  been  employed  in  nearly  all 
experiments  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  to  which 
frequent  reference  is  made  in  this  volume,  the  following  explanation 
of  its  character  is  given. 

Lawrence  is  a  very  densely  populated  industrial  city,  but  the  sewage 
used  at  the  Experiment  Station  is  taken  from  a  trunk  sewer  at  a  point 
above  the  entrance  of  mill  wastes,  so  that  it  is  a  strictly  domestic  sew- 
age. At  times  it  contains  street  washings,  as  the  sewers  are  built  on 
the  combined  system.  A  2J^-in.  pipe,  4300  ft.  long,  leads  from  the 
sewer  to  the  Station.  Analyses  of  sewage  taken  when  it  enters  and 
leaves  this  pipe  show  that  substantial  changes  take  place  in  transit. 
M(Mt  of  the  experiments  have  been  performed  with  the  "station  sewage," 
Table  42,  or  effluents  derived  from  it.  During  much  of  the  experimental 
period,  determinations  of  solids  were  omitted,  but  they  were  resumed 
in  1902,  and  Table  43  gives  their  amount  in  1910,    All  of  these  analyses 
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Table  42. — AvERAaE    Amalvbeb    of    Lawkkncs    Stbbet   akk    Station 
Sewaoxs 

{From  Reporti  of  th«  MuuohiuetU  BUM  B«rd  at  Hulih,  IBOS,  IMW,  IVIO) 


Yearo 

Temperature ; 
Degrees  FKbrenheit. , 
Degrees  Centigrade. . 

Nitrogen  as: 
Free  ammDnia,  p.p.m. 
Total  albuminoid 
DisBolved  albuminoid  ammonia,  p.p. 

Chlorine,  p.p.m 

Nitrogen  u: 

Nitrit«8,  p.p.m 

Nitrates,  p.p.m 

Oxygen  eonaumed,  p.p.m 


were  of  samples  taken  during  the  day  time,  which  are  estimated  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  be  fully  twice  as  strong  as  the  night  sewage. 
(Report,  1908,  page  261.) 

TABtf  43.-~SoLiDS  IN  Lawrence  Station  Sewaqb,  1910 


Total,  p.p.m,.. 
Volatile,  p.p.m. 
Fixed,  p.p.m, . . 


INDUSTRIAL  WASTES 

Among  the  industries  producing  Isi^  quantities  of  wastes  likely 
to  prove  embarraasing  in  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  are  tanning,  wool- 
scouring,  wool-washing,  cloth-washing,  dyeing  and  bleaching,  wire- 
drawing and  galvanizing,  pulp  and  paper-making,  brewing  and  gas- 
making.  Analyses  of  some  induetrial  wastes  are  given  in  Table  54, 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  quantities  should  be  taken  only  as 
showing  some  of  the  constituents  of  wastes  from  different  indostries 
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and  not  as  the  actual  amounts  for  which  provision  should  alVays  be 
made. 

Quantity  of  Industrial  Wastes. — The  quantity  of  wastes  produced 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  industry  and  the  size  of  the  plant  or 
plants.  In  large  cities  the  proportion  of  sewage  made  up  of  industrial 
wastes  is  usually  relatively  smaU.  The  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sewage 
Disposal  Commission,  1911,  estimated  that  the  industrial  wastes  com- 
prised 35  per  cent,  of  the  total  flow  of  sewage.  In  Gloversville,  N.  Y., 
a  small  city  where  the  tanning  of  glove  leather  is  an  important  industry, 
there  are  about  20  tanneries,  the  total  wastes  from  which  constitute 
38  per  cent,  of  the  flow  of  sewage  (Report  on  Sewage  Disposal  Experi- 
ments, 1909,  Eddy  and  Vrooman,  page  28).  At  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
the  principal  industries  producing  liquid  wastes  are  paper-making, 
bleaching  and  dyeing,  wool-scouring  and  washing,  and  cloth- washing. 
The  quantity  of  industrial  wastes  in  this  city  is  estimated  by  the 
authors  to  be  equivalent  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of  sewage  and 
wastes  together.  (Report  to  David  A.  Hartwell,  Chief  Engineer,  Sewage 
Disposal  Commission,  1911.)  The  estimated  quantities  of  industrial 
wastes  in  these  cities  are  given  in  Table  44;  not  all  of  them  are  now 
dischai^ed  into  the  sewers. 

Table  44. — QoAUTiTiEa  op  Industrial    Wastes   in   a    Few    Aubrican 
Cities 


aty 

Kind  ol  WMtag 

Ool.  per 

'"3"' 

ntchburg,  Mass 

MUwftukee,  Wis 

Gloversville  N.  Y. 

262.0 
22.0 
6.0 

67.3 
5.7 
1-8 

Gingham  mills 

289.0 

75.0 
36.0 

31.0 

Breweries,  tanneries  and 
packing  houses. 

47. S 
47.6 

Cincinnati,  Ohio' 

Breweries,       tanneries, 
packing  houses,    soap 

factories. 

I  Rsptirt  OD  m  PUn  o[  Sevrense,  1913,  Mone  and  Eddy.  ps«e  22i, 

Tannery  Wastes.— The  first  process  in  tanning  is  Boaldng  the  hides, 
which  removes  some  organic  matter  and  any  soluble  chemical  used  in 
curing  the  skins.  The  hair  is  then  removed  in  lime  vats  or  otherwise. 
When  lime  is  used,  large  quantities  of  it  are  carried  off  with  the  waste 
liquor.  In  tanning,  large  quantities  of  chemicals  are  used,  in  some  cases 
nearly  a  pound  of  chemical  for  every  pound  of  hides.  In  Gloversville, 
N.  Y.,  it  was  found  that  fully  one-half  of  the  total  weight  of  hides  and 
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chemicals  found  its  way  into  the  wastes.  The  qu&nttties  of  auspended 
matter  in  tannery  wastes  are  so  large  that  the  latter  should  pass  through 
settling  tanks  before  entering  the  sewers.  This  will  prevent  the  depo«- 
tion  of  targe  quantities  of  tannery  wastes  (solids)  in  the  sewers  and  aedi- 
mentation  tanks  at  the  disposal  works. 

Tannery  wastes  contain  small  numbers  of  bacteria,  and  in  some  cases 
may  be  actually  sterile.  When  mixed  with  domestic  sewage  they  have 
some  disinfecting  action,  but  unless  the  proportion  of  wastes  to  sewage 
is  very  large,  this  action  will  not  prevent  successful  treatment  of  the 
combined  sewage  by  biolo^cal  methods.  (Eddy  and  Vrooman, 
"Report  on  Sewage  Disposal  Experiments,"  GloveraviUe,  1909,  page 
11.)  Tannery  wastes  are  usually  cold,  and  if  they  constitute  a  large 
proportion  of  the  sewage  of  a  community  they  may,  on  account  of 
reduced  temperature,  affect  unfavorably  the  process  of  purification. 

Wastes  from  Wo<d-scoaring  and  Washhig. — Raw  wool  contains 
much  dirt  and  grease,  which  are  removed  by  scouring  or  washing  in 
warm  water,  with  alkali  and  soap.  From  1  to  5  gal.  of  water  per  pound 
of  wool  are  required  for  washing  by  modem  methods,  and  much  more 
by  methods  less  economical  in  the  use  of  water;  100  gal.  of  water  to  1  lb. 
of  wool  have  been  noted.  The  waste  liquid  is  laden  with  fats  and  sus- 
pended mineral  and  organic  matter.  Shrink^e  in  the  weight  of  the 
wool  may,  by  this  process,  amount  to  flO  to  75  per  cent,  for  territory 
(United  States)  wools  and  50  to  60  per  cent,  for  English  wools.  The 
amount  of  grease  varies  from  8  to  12  per  cent,  for  American,  and  12  to  16 
per  cent,  for  English  wools. 

It  is  sometimes  very  important  to  remove  the  grease  from  the  wool- 
washings  before  they  are  discharged  into  the  sewage,  because  it  is  likely 
to  interfere  seriously  with  the  process  of  purification.  The  grease 
discharged  from  a  wool-scouring  plant  into  municipal  sewers  has  been 
known  to  seal  the  surface  of  sand  filters  and  put  the  beds  absolutely 
out  of  service.  The  removal  of  the  grease  requires  the  use  of  acids  or 
other  chemicals,  which  remain  to  a  large  extent  in  the  liquors  after  the 
grease  has  settled  out  or  been  skimmed  oif.  If  the  wastes  constitute 
a  large  proportion  of  the  municipal  sewage,  these  chemicals  should  be 
neutralized  before  being  discharged  into  the  sewers,  for  they  may  have 
enough  disinfecting  action  upon  the  sewage  to  render  biological  treat- 
ment difiicult. 

Wo<den-cloth  Wasbinga. — These  consist  of  soapy  wat«r  used  in 
washing  cloth  before  dyeing,  spent  dyes  from  vats  and  water  used  in 
rinsing  the  dyed  cloth.  These  wastes  are  generally  cold  and  contain 
few  bacteria.  They  are  not  readily  purified  by  biological  methods 
unless  mixed  with  sewage.  If,  however,  the  proportion  of  the  wastes  to 
domestic  sewage  is  not  large,  they  will  not  seriously  interfere  with  the 
purification  of  the  sewage  by  biological  methods. 
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Paper  Mill  Wastes. — The  basis  of  all  papers  is  vegetable  fiber  or 
cellulose,  and  a  part  of  the  papertrade  waeteacomesfrocu  the  treatment 
(rf  raw  materials  to  rid  them  of  resins,  giune,  silica,  fata,  oils,  dirt,  in 
fact  everything  of  which  the  raw  material  ia  composed  except  the 
cellulose. 

In  one  process  of  majiufacture  the  treatment  consists  of  boiling  the 
stock  with  alkali  for  several  hours,  after  which  the  material  is  washed. 
With  some  stock,  beating  and  pulping  are  necessary,  after  which  the 
material  is  bleached  and  then  made  into  paper.  The  wastes  from  the 
boilers  are  small  in  quantity,  hot,  strongly  alkaUne,  and  contain  the 
gum  and  dirt  from  the  raw  material.  The  washer  wastes  are  similar  to 
the  boiler  wastes  but  much  more  dilute,  the  quantity  of  washer  wastes 
being  frequently  ten  times  the  quantity  of  boiler  wastes.  The  washer 
wastes  contain  considerable  fiber,  which  can  be  removed  by  screening 
and  by  setthng  in  tanks.  The  details  of  the  processes  at  any  mill  aSect 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  wastes. 

In  another  process,  chips  of  wood  are  cooked  in  a  digester  with  sulphite 
liquor,  obtained  by  drawing  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  through  lime 
water  by  a  vacuum  process,  or  passing  them  through  broken  hmestone. 
The  digested  pulp  is  blown  into  tanks  and  washed.  The  sulphite 
liquor  from  the  blow  tanks  is  a  heavy,  dark  brown  liquid  containing  the 
dissolved  material  from  the  wood,  sulphite  of  lime,  sulphurous  acid  and 
some  pulp.  The  treatment  of  this  waste  is  very  difBcult,  and  the  paper 
industry  as  well  as  sanitary  authorities  have  devoted  much  attention 
to  it. 

The  machine  wastes,  amounting  to  five  to  ten  times  the  quantity  of 
washer  wastes,  contain  the  fine  fiber  which  escapes  from  the  paper- 
making  machines,  together  with  small  quantities  of  clay,  if  it  is  used 
with  the  pulp,  and  coloring  and  coating  materials  where  colored  and 
coated  papers  are  being  manufactured.  The  fine  fiber,  clay  and  usually 
the  coloring  matter  are  in  suspension,  but  so  finely  divided  that  the 
wastes  must  be  dosed  with  some  chemical,  as  alum,  to  produce  rapid 
precipitation  in  tanks.  This  will  remove  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  the 
suspended  matter  which  may  be  returned  to  the  machines  where  the 
lower  grades  of  paper  are  produced. 

All  machine  wastes  are  cold  and  contain  few  bacteria.  They  are  not 
readily  purified  by  biological  methods  uikless  mixed  with  sewage,  which, 
in  many  cases,  is  not  practicable  on  account  of  the  very  large  quantities 
oS  wastes  in  comparison  with  the  sewage  from  the  communities  in  which 
the  mills  are  situated.  In  many  cases,  paper  mill  wastes  may  be 
sufficiently  purified  by  chemical  treatment,  sedimentation,  filtration,  or 
combinations  of  these  processes,  to  be  discharged  into  streams  without 
biological  treatment. 
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Wire  Mill  and  OalTaniziiig  WoHcs  Wastes. — Very  large  quantities  of 
acid,  usually  sulphuric,  are  used  for  pickling  or  cleaning  wire  aad  sheet 
iron  or  ateel  before  galvanizing  and  tinning.  The  waste  liquors  contain 
salts  of  iron  and  spent  acid,  and  are  often  utihzed  to  some  extent  in 
making  copperas  and  other  by-products.  In  other  cases  the  liquors 
are  discharged  into  municipal  sewers  or  into  streams.  They  tend  to 
disinfect  the  sewage  and  interfere  to  some  extent  with  biological  purifi- 
cation. This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  sewt^e  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
which  contains  an  average  of  200  p.p.m.  of  free  sulphuric  acid  and 
sulphate  of  iron.  It  can  be  successfully  purified  by  intermittent  filtra- 
tion or  by  trickling  filters,  but  nitrification  is  usually  low  because  of  the 
acid  character  of  the  sewi^e.  As  explained  in  Chapter  III,  septic  de- 
composition transforms  soluble  sulphate  of  iron  into  insoluble  sulphide 
of  iron,  which  may  be  precipitated  in  suitable  tanks.  Treatment  in 
trickling  filters  removes  large  quantities  of  iron  by  oxidation  to  ferric 
hydrate;  a  similar  oxidation,  although  much  less  in  extent,  occurs  in 
sand  filters. 

Acid  liquors  are  usuaUy  discharged  periodically  by  emptying  the 
pickling  vats.  The  unfavorable  effect  of  these  liquors  upon  the  com- 
position of  sewage  may  be  materially  reduced  by  storing  them  at  the 
mills  temporarily  and  discharging  them  uniformly  or  in  proportion  to 
the  flow  and  strength  of  the  sewage  throughout  the  day.  Where 
chemical  precipitation  is  the  method  of  purification,  the  iron  in  these 
liquors  may  be  of  considerable  value  as  a  precipitant  when  treated  with 
lime,  as  at  Worcester. 

ROTB8  OH  TABLSS  U  TO  U,  INCLDSIVB 
CmcAoo,  III. — Tba  mulu  of  •niilyiea  of  Chicaco  Hwafs  an  thooe  obtiiDsd  under 
th«  directioD  ot  Luigdon  Feane.  Divinon  Enftijivar,  the  Budtu-j'  District  ot  Cbioaco.  at 
tbc  Senaaa  Eiperimimt  Statian,  SSth  Street.  The  Bswate  wast>UDiped(rani  the  upperdda 
ot  icreena  at  the  mouth  of  an  iDterceptioBaewer  (Ifllt.in  diameteratthe  lower  end),  which 
drsins  approiimately  22.4  aquare  milM  andreieivee  the  aewaee  from  about  270,000  penona. 

receive  itorm  irater.  Sewaie  pumped  to  TalJnt  Station  by  SH-in.  eeDtrifuRal  pumpt. 
with  motion  pipn  and  force  main  5  in.  diameter.  lUsuHe  ahown  in  Table  45  are  avenitei 
of  weekly  samplH  taken  dimfig  1009  and  igiOaChuurly  intervala,  24  hounperday.  7  dayi 
per  week.  Oensral  data  and  anslysn  received  through  courtHy  of  Peaiae.  (See  alio 
"Sewace  Teating  Station  of  SaaiUry  DiMrict  of  Chicago,"  by  Langdon  PearH.  Bnginttrint 
Nrm,  vol.  liiii,  pa«e  367.  1910.) 
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with  dLCLBii  of  flow.  In  bMioE  (Btimktea  upon  thn 
to  tlia  time  required  for  the  Hiia<a  to  reuh  tbe  treatnw] 
OQrvea  td  compoeitioD  end  flov. 

BfWTOH,  Mtw.—The  reaults  of  ualyMa  of  Boeton  uwege,  Table  4G,  are  Imm  "lova- 
tJfktioB*  of  the  FuiiGcation  of  Boston  Bemte  in  Septis  Tanki  ftnd  TrieUina  Filten"  ' 
(IBOS-IMT).  by  C.  E.  A.  Wiulow  uul  Eerie  B.  Phelpa,  ripknolonv  QutLritrlv.  vol.  ti, 
pece  410.  Tbey  wire  obteioed  M  the  Senituy  ReBearcb  Lsbontory  end  8«nge  £iperi- 
ment  Sution  of  tbe  Meeeuhiuett*  Inititute  of  Technotoay.  The  eeweia  ma  (akm  tiom 
im  intereeptinc  sever  S  ft.  in  diBmeter  HrTinc  the  City  of  Boeton,  mnd  wu  ooDeoted  by 
eoDibiiied  newen  from*  contributiai  populetionol  2tr0,000; eversge  Bow.  200  Dtl. per  OKpita 
per  dey;  eenaae  pumped  by  4  X  &-in.  duplei  pump  to  einall  f^t  chamber,  wbere  Bftmples 
Here  taken  erefy  3  houn  day  and  night,  at  onee  chlotoforraed  and  oombined  to  make 
oompooite  iampLe  for  analyiii  at  end  of  each  week.  Period  eorered  by  analyeee.  October. 
190S.  to  June,  1907.  When  eonslderiiic  the  reiulte  of  tbne  anslyeH  eomputed  in  termi  of 
■tame  per  capita.  It  mint  be  remembered  that  the  aewace  ie  admitted  to  the  intempter 
through  automaticaUy  oontioUed  gatea  and  that  when  there  le  run-olT  froRi  etornu  vei-y 
large  qoantitlee  of  eew^ge  and  etorm  water  pass  directly  to  the  harbor,  thuB  by-pa«iiig 
much  eewage  matter  and  etreet  detritui  which  ia  unaccounted  tor  in  tbe  analyeei  and 

CoLomre,  Ohio. — The  reaulta  of  analyaei  ol  the  Columbus  sewage,  Table  4fi,  are  from 
"Report  on  Sewage  Purification,  Columbus.  Ohio,"  by  GeoTge  A.  JobiuoD.  IMfi.     The 

(ity.  Area  of  main  sewerage  diitriot.  ATM  aorea,  praetloally  all  built  up;  tributary  popuk- 
tioB,  76,000;  population  of  district.  100,000:  collecting  lyiteni  and  interc^ten,  112  milea, 

intereepter,  permitting  eicea  etorm  flowi  to  pass  to  riTer.  At  timea  clogsiDg  occurred  at 
these  junctiooB.  permitting  part  of  ordinary  flow  to  pass  directly  to  river.  Thia  eonditlob 
sod  fact  that  storm  flowg  in  eieea  of  cspacitr  af  intereepter  passed  directly  to  river,  ahould 
ba  taken  into  aoeount  when  eanaidering  eompoeitiDn  of  eewage  computed  in  terms  of  grams 
per  capita.  Considerable  quantitia  of  industrial  wastes  were  admitted  to  sewers,  including 
those  from  dye  houses,  tsnoerica,  breweries  and  iron  works.  Bamplea  taken  after  screening 
at  half-hour  intervals  throughout  24  hours  for  7  consecutive  days.  On  eighth  day, 
no  sample  taken,  new  eobedule  begun  on  ninth  day  and  repeated.  Hall-hourly  portions 
combined  to  make  24-bour  samples  which  were  analysed.  Period  of  timta.  August  IS,  IS04. 
.  to  June  30.  IBOfi  (319  days)  during  which  382  samples  were  analysed.  Arerage  compositian 
wcdgbted  proportionately  to  number  of  asmplee  analysed  for  each  month. 

MiLWAUiaa.  Wis. — The  knalyiie  of  Milwaukee  sewage.  Table  4G,  is  hypothetical,  being 
an  estimate  by  the  Milwaukee  Sewage  Disposal  Commission,  IBIO,  bssed  upon  analyse*  of 

wastes  Gornddered  in  compiling  this  hypothetical  analyus  are  those  from  packing  housce, 

FnonnaHca,  R.  I.— The  analysis  of  Providence  sewage.  Table  46,  is  from  the  report  of 
the  dty  Engineer,  1000.  page  SO.     Providence  ia  served  chiefly  by  combined  sewen,  trunk 

water  to  flow  to  tbe  river  in  time  of  storm.  Most  sewage  is  screened  and  pumped  before 
teaching  (he  wmpling  itatian.  Textile  milta  employing  11,600  hands,  dischuge  6,000,000 
gal.  industrial  wsatce  daily  into  the  Valley  Street  mewer,  while  there  are  various  other  mills 
at  other  parts  of  the  city  producing  wastes  of  a  similar  character.  One  million  pounds  of 
wool  have  been  scoured  ia  1  week.  Equal  ismrdee  are  taken  hourly  while  pumpe  are 
mnning,  about  16  houn  per  day.  Theee  portians  make  up  a  24-bDur  composite  sample 
each  day,  from  which  a  portion  proportional  to  the  flow  for  the  day  ia  taken,  to  make  up  a 
7-day  sample,  which  is  snslysed. 

WoBCXBTEB,  MAee.~The  reeulU  of  analyaee  of  Worcester  eewage.  Table  4e,are  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  ol  Sewers,  ISIO,  page  70.  The  sewage  Sowing  during 
a  portion  of  the  day  i>  treated  by  chemical  precipitation,  that  flowing  during  the  remainder 
ol  the  day  bdng  paased  through  intermittent  sand  fillers.  Samples  of  sewage  to  be  chem- 
teally  treated  are  taken  every  half  hour,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  Sowing.  These 
portions  are  combined,  making  1  sample  for  analysis  oomlrining  portions  taken  during 
7  days.  Equal  samples  are  taken  half  hourly  of  the  acwage  going  to  the  filter  beds  after  It 
has  passed  through  tbe  grit  ohambere.     These  portions  are  combined  Into  1  weekly  asm- 
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pie  whisb  la  tiujyied.  The  aiuJyaw  of  th«  Mince  filtand  uid  the  mngt  truted 
oheDuoallr  &»  combloed  in  xcardaniie  sltli  the  quantity  treated  in  eub  ny.  These 
aombiaed  naults  fro  given  in  Table  4S, 

A  portion  at  the  dty  ie  provided  with  a  Hpurste  Bystein  ol  eewan,  the  rsmainder  inins 
■srvad  by  combined  Hwen.  Combined  trunk  lewen  are  connected  to  the  interceptere 
by  meau  ol  teKulaton  oooiistinc  euentially  of  (ate*  which  automBticaliy  teculatv  tbe 
quantity  admitted  to  the  interceptera  duhne  tiom  of  etorm,  the  gurplua  beiuB  diecbarred 
into  Mill  Brook.     In  condderinc  the  compontion  of  this  Hwage  when  eipreaaed  in  (raint 

BtOTTa  water  eacape  into  the  river  and  aic.  thererore,  not  included  in  the  analyaea  and 

WoTceflter  ii  an  indUBtrial  oantcr»larEe  quantities  of  liquid  wastes  beinB  produced  by  pack- 
□g  housefl,  breweriee,  woolen  mills,  bleach  and  dye  works,  carpet  milla,  wire-drawinc  and 
lalvanistng  works  and  taDneries.  The  quantity  ol  acid  wastes  from  the  wire  milla  is  so 
■rest  that  they  mateHally  laSueDce  the  character  of  the  sewaie.  The  aewan  received  at 
the  treatment  plsnt  is  measured  and  the  population  given  is  that  of  1010  Census. 

Olovbrsville,  N.  Y.— The  analysis  ot  the  Gloversville  aewage.  Table  40,  was  based 

PuriBoation  Eiperimeuts  and  Sewage  Disposal,  Harxison  P.  Eddy  and  Morrell  Vrooman, 
1909,  pate  S9.) 

Gloveriville  is  provided  with  a  separate  system  ol  sewon  and  had.  in  IBOS,  23  fine  leather 
tanneries.  1  knitting  mill  and  1  silk  mill  that  dischargnl  relatively  large  quantities  a[  in- 
dustrial wastes  into  city  sewera.  This  had  a  material  elTect  upon  the  phyiical  and  chemical 
character  of  the  lewage.  Tbe  former  was  manilnted  by  pronounced coiorsfromspeotdre 
liquors  and  by  hair  and  fleshings,  while  the  latter  was  indicated  by  high  values  for  nitrogen, 
oiygen  consumed,  alkalinity  and  fats.  Period  covered  by  analyses.  May.  IMS,  to  June, 
190g. 

Tbe  industrial  plants  connected  with  the  uty  sewers  bad  settlinB  tanks  to  remove  tbe 
heavier  suspended  matter.  Samplee  of  sewage  were  taken  from  the  trunk  sewer  every  hour 
sod  miied  together  at  the  end  of  24  houn  in  tbe  proportion  of  2  parts  day  sewage  (7  a.m. 
toO  p.m.)  to  1  part  night  senate  (7  p.m.  to  S  a.m.).  This  ratio  was  baaed  upon  sswer  gag- 
inga  which  showed  the  day  How  to  bo  approiimately  twice  the  night  flow.  Tbe  averages 
were  based  upon  the  analyses  of  400  composite  samples.     The  analyses  were  made  by  Harry 

Watcbbdht,  Conh, — The  analysis  of  Waterbury  sewage  in  Table  46  is  from  an  article 
on  "Waterbury  Sewage  and  Its  Septic  Action."  by  William  Cavin  Taylor,  SniTLnttrint 
Ntv,,.  June  3,  1900.  page  SOS.  Period  covered  by  andysie,  November.  1906.  to  November. 
IBOfl:  analysis  given  u  aversge  of  314  daily  compoaiteaampleaeoUectedia  half-hour  portions 
alter  eoarso  screening.  Combined  sewers.  Tbe  iodustnea  of  Waterbury  are  birgely  eon- 
Bued  to  mBDufacture  of  clocks,  watchea  and  brass  goods.     Sewase  substantially  free  (mm 

Mue^iCHiTaeT-ni  Cities.— The  analyses  of  sewage  from  MassachusetU  citin  and  towns, 
eicept  Boston  and  Worcester,  are  from  records  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  furnished 
by  courtesy  of  X.  H   Goodnmigh,  Chief  Eng. 

AC  Brockton  samples  are  taken  throughout  24  hours  of  1  day  each  month,  the  eopipoaite 
•ample  beiog  anslyied.  In  the  otber  rases  single  samples,  usually  taken  in  the  daytime 
once  a  month,  were  analysed.  While  probably  none  of  these  samples,  eieept  that  of  Brock- 
ton, was  representative  of  the  24  hours'  flow,  it  is  prabable  that  the  averages  covering  the 

Brockton  is  essentially  a  shoe  manufacturing  city  and  the  quantity  of  liquid  wastes 
reaching  the  sewers  is  relatively  small. 

At  Clinton  there  are  carpet  milk  from  which  liquid  wastes,  including  wool  scouring  liquors, 
are  discharged  into  the  sewers. 

At  Franiinghsm  liquid  wastes  from  dyeing  and  bleaching  cstsblishmenti  are  discharged 
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GliBUAN  COHHUNITIBS 


Tab)^  51. — Analyses  of  Sewage 

(AiuiljH*  flotleetiid  by  Dr.  D. 


City 

S°F  1 "™'" 

Bremen.        BraiUu.    '  Br«]au.   1 
Dutriet"  ,    neoUona       nectiana 

Dits  o[  oonsotion. 

Population 

NitroctD  u: 
FneammoDU.    . 

3SS.670 

(1912) 

1   21-43 

8/11/0* 
■md 

■i/ae/oi 

and 

1/6/05 

900,000 

{1910) 

6,0 
MO 
0-1 
0-13 

140.0 

761,0 

31S.0 
88,0 

883.0 
329.0 

8.7 
f  Total 

iToUl' 
nitnxrn 
1      89.8 

24.7 

^^ 

3.6 

18 

180-230 

99.3 

181,0 
470.0 

W.O 

269-8 

310.0 
Sll.O 

204.0 
112.0 

12S 

7».0 
940.0 

SoUd  mMUr: 

735 

aoo 

773 

100-3BO 
40> 

126-32S 

.no 

DlHolved  matOr: 

729.0 

>  Tcp-minuls  Kubel  U 


I,  Brslau  fl(iirH  from 
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B  51. — Analyses  of  Sbwaqb  from  German  Gohuonitibs  — 

{Continued) 


City                 I  CuhI 

DADlig 

Dort- 

DOwl- 

Fmnktort 

GCrliti 

H^.. 

41, S 

Wore 
1806 

53,2 

before 
213.000 

27 

1/2/01- 
1/3/01 
400.000 

22-1 

(1012) 
42 

80 

7/31/11- 
9/2/13 
93,000 

11. S 

Niliogenu: 

18.0 

11,0 

36 

0,7 

40 

44,3 

0-2 

89 
140 

Ilea 

208 

m 

OiraBDccnuumKd.... 

140,4 
86,8 

TO^o' 

i2ea.o 

226,0 
lfll,0 

115 
13S 

13IW 

m 

284 

1103,0 
301.0 

02,0 
201,0 

1»7 

1172 
868 

481 

on 

54,1 

129,8 

1000,0 
403.0 

313,0 

140-0 

230-0 

Solid  mmtut: 

230-330 

77-lM 

40-290 

aoo-310 

[urca  Irom  SlAdtiacha  Baiuml.  Dkntii«  Bgaitm  from  Sudttwiumt.  DortmuDd 
0  SUdlucbn  TiefbauunC,  DOHaldorf  Eaura  [rom  TiefbAiumt  II  (KuuUm- 
.  FTsnkfnt  figure*  Irorn  TieftAiAint  (Klftrbcgken-Betrislw-iiutwoUoIi),  GSr- 
[rom  Tierbauitmt.  and  Hscsd  ficuita  ttom  Stadtgemiduda. 
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47 

171 

131S 
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33S 
IM 
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iH.O 
B3S.0 
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1609.0 
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from  StftdtdanhM  Ticfbauamt.  Oltanaen  ficuns  from  KSnic'i  "  Vsnuuvinicuni  dar  Oawaa- 
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Table  51. — Analtbes  of  Sewaqe  mOH  Geruan  CoMUCNmBe  — 
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4S 
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1888 

T«0 

4G0 

f 

Fi»d 

Total 
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Dinolvtd  matter:            ' 

3420 
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Pfonbeim  HsurM  from  the  SUdiiuhn 
lichs  Miniat«rium  fllr  Bleaw-Lathnnien, 
•ad  Uon*  Bsura*  from  the  Stultbaiiunt, 
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Table  53. — Ahaltbeb    of    Sbwaob    oi 

(P»rt»  per  miUio 


PaBirCH     CoMUDNlTtEH 


Ilia  ct^nilklne 

1^ 

Paris, 

a«n« 

(3) 

L«    Miule- 

Idine-lei- 

1 

44,000 
1909 

20. g 

Nitrogen  aa- 
Orgamc 

July  5, 1909 

34 
20 

1909 

27-2 
4.6 

1905-11- 

12 

16.1 
18.6 

24.6 
14.4 

; 

Oxygen  consumed 

Chlorine 

Alkalinity 

Solids: 

83 
202 
290 

806 
213 
683 

76 
28 
48 

33.0 
MO 

32.9 
62.0 

98.5 
236-0 
494.0 

2442.0 
1030  0 
1412,0 

736.6 
347.0 
389,7 

1211-0 
464-0 

61.9 
141.0 
392-0 

1392.0' 
621,5 
1047.5 

305.5' 
187.5 
218,8 

1015.5 
324.5 
691.0 

838.0 

VoUtile 

Suspended  solids: 

Total 

VoUtile 

104. 0- 

Volatile \         186 

1 

D«  through  oourt«y  of  M.  RaUnu,  PMteut  Iiutituta 
Us;  (2)  Lab.  of  Hygiene  of  Pmris  (iver.  of  7  aiulygu) ; 
and  Vilry.     (3)   Lab-  of  Uygj<'D«,  Paria.     (4)  Paatenr 
iMtitute  dI  LiUe. 

Nalrt  ^  M.  Kiilaiilj,— (1)  2S,637  iahabktanU;  a  inaaufaoliuiDg  town  duchargiDg  little 
ludaatrial  wute.  Sewage  oi  aombioed  tystein  u  compoaed  probably  wholly  of  houBchold 
•avage.  eioBpt  night  soil,  and  rain-water  (the  lut  wholly  IseUtiE  or  prswot  in  very  amall 
qoaatilin  in  July).  The  lamplea  were  IbLbd  hour  by  hour  at  the  duchu-EF.  eud  of  the  aewer. 
I  cannot  affirm  that  the  Sguie  given  for  luBpeuded  matter,  repmentii  the  daily  average. 
(2)  44.1X)0  inhsbitantg-  Sewage  is  compoaed  of  rain-water,  household  and  manufacturing 
WMtes.  Probably  very  little  night  soil.  (4)  It  is  not  possible  to  eiactly  enumerate  the 
pt^mUtion  of  the  territory  from  which  the  sewage  is  received  st  the  eiperiinent  station. 
One  can  only  eatimata  it  at  SDOO  to  flOOO.  This  sewage  is  composed  of  rain-water,  bousehold 
Mid  indiiMrial  waatea.  with  almoat  complete  eiclusioD  of  night  loil,  Filurei  in  coluinn  4 
are  averagea  of  tcata  coTering  May,  ISOS.  1  week  in  February,  lell,  and  7  days  each 
Id  Dec..  ISll.  and  Feb.,  May  and  June.  ISliJ. 

■  Average  ol  coluoms  1  and  4  ia  1SB9.  ■Average  ol  columns  1  and  4  b  400.3. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THEORIES  OF  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  AlTD 

TREATMENT 

The  most  logical  method  of  disposing  of  sewage,  and  that  iirst  adopted 
in  many  communities,  is  to  discharge  it  into  the  nearest  body  of  water. 
When  the  processes  of  nature  by  which  the  water  is  kept  inofFensive 
are  overworked,  the  sewage-laden  waters  become  oSeosive.  It  is  then 
that  the  treatment  of  sewt^e  becomes  necessary  to  assist  the  forces  of 
nature  which  had  prevented  any  nuisance,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  artificial  treatment  employs  agencies  very  similar  to  those  utilized 
i^  nature  in  carrying  out  the  work  thrust  upon  her  by  the  advent  of 
human  activities.  The  skill  of  the  engineer  is  shown  in  selecting  that 
agency  or  combination  of  agencies  which  will  produce  the  desired  re- 
mits most  economically. 

At  the  outset  it  is  important  to  acquire  a  clear  comprehension  of 
the  terms  used  in  discussing  the  work  done  by  the  several  processes 
of  sewage  treatment.    Prof.  Geoi^e  C.  Whipple  says: 

"Unfortunately  the  term  'sewage  purification'  is  popularly  applied  to 
any  one  or  all  of  these  processes.  This  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  confu- 
sion of  ideas.  Laymen  innocently  suppose  that  when  sewage  is  'purified' 
it  becomes  pure,  whereas  the  sanitary  engineer  may  mean  only  that  it  is 
purer  than  it  was  before.  How  much  purer,  depends  upon  the  method  used. 
It  would  be  of  decided  benefit  to  the  cause  of  sanitation  if  instead  of  using 
the  term  'sewage  purification'  in  a  false  sense,  as  we  often  do,  we  used  more 
definite  eitpreasions,  saying  'sewage  clarification'  when  we  mean  the  removal 
of  suspended  matter,  'oxidation'  or  'deodoriiation'  when  we  mean  there- 
moval  of  putreacibility,  and  'sewage  disinfection,'  'sewage  filtration,'  etc., 
to  describe  the  different  parts  of  the  process,  leaving  the  term  'sewage  puri- 
fication '  to  be  used  in  a  generic  sense  and  undenitanding  that  it  does  not 
necessarily  mean  complete  purification."  (Eng.  Record,  Jan.  7,  1911,  vol. 
Ixiii,  page  20.) 

The  authors  are  inclined  to  go  still  further  and  to  refer  to  the  work 
accomplished,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  names  of  the  processes  em- 
[Joyed,  using  the  terms  "screened  sewage"  or  "settled  sewage"  in- 
stead of  "clarified  sewage."  The  most  important  suggestion  in  Whip- 
[de's  statement,  however,  is  to  avoid  giving  the  impression  that  sewage 
is  made  pure  by  screening,  sedimentation,  or  even  by  the  most  ef- 
fective filtration  ordinarily  employed,  and,  when  using  the  word  "puri- 
197 
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fication,"  to  make  certain  that  it  conveya  simply  the  impreeeion  that 
the  sewage  is  deprived  of  some  of  its  objectionable  constituents, 
although  it  never  becomes  pure  water.  Accordingly  we  may  define 
"sewage  purification"  to  be  the  work  of  a  process  or  group  of  processes 
by  which  sewage  is  eo  changed  as  to  render  it  more  like  the  water  of 
which  it  is  BO  largely  composed.  This  may  be  aecomplished  by  the 
actual  removal  of  a  portion  of  ita  constituents,  by  a  transformation  of 
organic  matter  into  mineral  or  more  stable  organic  substances,  by 
destroying  bacterial  life,  or  by  ^  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these 
acts. 

It  is  also  of  fundamental  importance  to  understand  that  sewage 
need  not  be  brought  to  the  same  degree  of  purification  under  all  con- 
ditions. Obviously,  small  quantities  of  raw  sewage'  may  be  discharged 
with  impunity  into  many  bodies  of  water,  uid  in  a  general  way  the  need 
of  treatment  and  the  degree  of  purification  required  increase  with  the 
increase  of  the  proportion  of  sewage  to  diluting  water. 

The  primary  object  in  studying  methods  of  sewage  disposal  is  to  find 
means  of  getting  rid  of  sewage  without  its  causing  oSenaive  condi- 
tions or  becoming  a  menace  to  health.  This  must,  in  every  instance, 
be  accomplished  ultimately  by  its  dischaige,  before  or  aft«r  treatment, 
into  some  body  of  water.  Three  different  objects  are  soi^t  in  the 
artificial  treatment  of  sewage: 

1.  To  prevent  waters  into  which  sewage  ia  diacharged  from  becoming 
offensive  to  the  eye  because  of  floating  matter. 

2.  To  prevent  such  waters  from  becoming  malodorous. 

3.  To  prevent  the  introduction  into  the  water  of  germs  of  disease. 
These  objects  are  attained  by  the  following  methods  of  treatment,  or 

combiuations  of  two  or  more  of  them: 

1.  Screening. 
(a)  Coarse. 
(6)  Fine. 

2.  Sedimentation. 

(a)  Rapid  in  grit  chambers. 

(b)  Slow  in  settling  basins. 

Plain. 

With  chemical  precipitation. 
With  septic  action  in  single-story  tanks. 
With  sludge  digestion  in  2-6tory  tanks. 
With  colloidera. 
(e)   With  aeration. 

Without  the  use  of  organisms  or  sludite  from  previously  aerated 

sewage. 
With   the  use  of  oiKanisms  or  sludge  from  previously  aerated 

sewage. 

1  Mmnitii  wwase  u>  dinrhurgptl  trcnn  a  nyaleni  of  BPWfM  snd  not  CrrBli-d  in  imy  w»r. 
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3.  Contftct  bed  treatment. 

4.  Trickling  filter  treatment. 

5.  iDtermittent  filtration. 

6.  Broad  irrigation. 

7.  Disinfection. 

Prior  to  1890,  little  attention  was  given  to  objectionable  condi- 
tions produced  by  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  American  rivers.  Since 
that  time,  however,  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  progressively 
greater  restriction  upon  the  discharge  of  untreated  sewage  and  toward 
constantly  raisiitg  the  degree  of  purification  required.  While  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  certain  cases  progress  in  these  directions  has 
exceeded  logical  and  reasonable  requirements,  it  is  equally  true  that 
over  the  greater  part  of  this  country  the  requirements  are  still  quite  lax 
and  more  care  in  disposing  of  sewage  will  be  necessary  in  the  future  than 
has  been  exercised  in  the  past.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  when  adapt- 
ing a  plan  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  to  select  for  present  use  such  process 
or  processes  as  may  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  and  immediate  future, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  plan  for  more  effective  means  when  they  shall 
be  required. 

COMPOSITION  OF  SEWAGE 

Before  taking  up  the  theories  involved  in  common  methods  of  treat- 
ment, it  is  important  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  constituents  of  eewi^.  The  great  variation  in  composition 
of  sewage  has  been  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  V,  from  which  the 
hypothetical  analysis,  page  156,  may  be  taken  to  represent  American 
sewage  of  medium  strength,  such  as  may  be  expected  in  a  city  of  100,000 
to  300,000  population  with  diversified  industries,  some  of  which  produce 
liquid  wastes,  where  a  moderate  quantity  of  wat«T  JB  consuoked  and 
where  most  of  the  sewers  receive  storm  water. 

It  will  be  seen  in  that  analysis  that  the  substances,  other  than  water, 
in  sewage  are  about  one-half  organic  and  one-half  mineral.  About 
three-eighths  of  the  organic  matter  consists  of  nitrogenous  substances 
containing  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  phosphorus 
and  other  elements.  The  other  five-eighths  of  the  organic  matter  con- 
sists of  carbohydrates,  fats  and  other  like  substances  containing  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  but  no  nitn^en.  The  solids  in  the  three  physical 
forms  in  the  hypothetical  sewage  of  Chapter  V,  page  156,  may  be 
grouped  as  in  Fig.  16.  Those  suspended  solids  capable  of  settling  in  2 
hours  have  been  designated  as  settling  solids  and  the  remainder  aa 
suspended  colloidal  soUds.  If  the  period  of  sedimentation  were  longer, 
the  quantity  of  settling  soUds  would  be  greater  and  the  quantity  of 
suspended  colloidal  solids  correspondingly  less.  There  are  few  data 
upon  which  to  predicate  such  an  estimate  as  the  foregoing,  particularly 
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with  reference  to  the  colloidal  Bolide.  The  schematic  arrangement  is 
purely  hypothetical,  introduced  merely  to  illustrate  a  classification  of 
the  conBtituents  of  sewage  according  to  their  physical  condition  in  2 
manner  helpful  in  the  study  of  problems  of  sewage  disposal. 

Formerly  attention  was  directed  wholly  to  solids  in  suspension  and  in 
solution,  which  were  separated  by  filtering  the  sewage  through  ordinary 
filter  paper.  Recent  investigations,  however,  have  demonstrated  the 
importance  of  a  division  of  these  two  classes  into  three  groups,  the 
settling,  colloidal  and  crystalloidal  solids.  In  many  respects  the  sus- 
pended colloidal  solids  behave  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  colloidal  solids 
in  solution,  and  while  a  portion  of  them  may  be  removed  from  sewage  by 
prolonged  sedimentation  this  fact  is  not  generally  sufficient  to  make  it 
necessary  to  consider  them  independently  of  the  colloids  in  solution. 

The  organic  matter  usually  constitutes  that  portion  of  the  sewage 

I' 
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which  causes  trouble,  and  if  it  can  be  removed  or  converted  into  mineral 
matter,  the  problem  of  disposal  may  be  said  to  have  been  solved. 

Where  sewage  is  treated  artificially  to  deprive  it  of  its  objectionable 
characteristics,  one  or  both  of  two  fundamentally  different  processes 
are  generally  employed:  first,  the  actual  removal  from  the  sewage  of 
certain  constituent  parts,  as,  for  example,  when  it  is  passed  through 
Boreens  and  coarse  matter  is  temporarily  retained  on  the  screens  and 
later  removed  from  them  and  buried  or  burned;  second,  the  conversion 
of  putreacible  organic  matter  into  stable  substances. 

The  treatment  of  sewage  is  frequently  accomplished  by  a  series  of  steps, 
the  degree  of  purification  attained  increasing  with  each  successive  step. 
Where  the  discharge  of  raw  sewage  will  be  only  slightly  objectionable,  a 
single  process,  such  as  screening,  may  suffice.  If  conditions  require  the 
removal  of  more  matter,  sedimentation  may  be  added,  and  if  the  dis- 
solved putrescible  organic  matter  must  be  removed  from  the  sewage 
before  its  discharge,  some  type  of  filtration  by  which  it  may  be  03ti- 
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diied  may  follow  the  sedimentation.  If  conditions  are  Buch  as  to 
require  the  practical  absence  of  pathogenic  organisms  from  an  effluent, 
disinfection  may  be  the  final  procesB,  In  such  a  case,  the  treatment 
would  involve  four  successive  steps,  screening,  sedimentation,  oxidation 
by  filtration  and  disinfection. 

SBWAOE  DISPOSAL  BY  DILUTION 
Sewage  disposal  by  dilution  is  the  dischai^  of  sewage  into  natural 
waters  where,  if  successful,  it  will  be  dispersed  through  the  watersin  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  carried  away  so  rapidly,  or  be  so  changed  in  composi- 
tion and  character,  that  it  will  not  prove  offensive  or  a  menace  to  health. 
In  America  it  is  common  practice  to  dispose  of  sewage  by  dilution  in 
rivers,  lakes  and  tidal  waters.  The  active  forces  of  purification  are 
physical,  chemical,  bacteriological  and  biological.  The  principal 
physical  forces  are  sedimentation  and  dilution;  the  chemical,  biological, 
and  bacteriological  processes  are  complex,  and  authorities  are  not 
i^reed  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  actions  or  the  relative  importance 
of  the  various  agencies.  The  transformation  of  putrescible  organic 
matter  into  more  stable  oi^anic  matter  and  finally  into  inorganic  and 
inert  compounds,  nitrates,  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  is  a  well-known 
and  fundamental  change.  The  problem  of  sewage  disposal  by  dilution 
is  to  bring  about  the  change  without  causing  nuisance. 

Floating  and  Snapended  Matter, — In  considering  disposal  by  dilu- 
tion it  is  particulaHy  important  to  pay  attention  to  the  suspended 
Bobds,  for  while  similar  in  composition  to  the  dissolved  substances,  they 
are  subject  to  somewhat  different  laws  and  actions.  It  is  also  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  remember  that  organic  matter  constitutes  food 
for  living  organisms,  as  pointed  out  in  the  introduction  to  Chapter 
IV.  Much  of  the  suspended  matter  is  not  suitable  food,  being  inorganic. 
There  are  probably  rarely  sufficient  birds,  fish  and  other  food  consumers 
present  to  remove  all  suspended  food  matter  immediately,  and  a  portion 
is  carried  along  by  the  current  or  is  deposited  about  the  sewer  outlet. 

Velod^  of  Cuirent — The  velocity  of  the  currents  into  which  sewage 
is  discharged  may  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  results  of  such 
discha^e.  If  sewage  be  discharged  into  a  swiftly  moving,  relatively 
small  stream,  the  suspended  matter  will  be  carried  away  from  the 
community  so  rapidly  that  it  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  form 
deposits  or  to  putrefy  and  cause  offensive  conditions  within  the  com- 
munity where  it  originates.  When  the  stream  reaches  a  lower  riparian 
town  its  slope  may  be  flattened,  with  consequent  reduction  of  velocity, 
thus  allowing  it  to  deposit  a  part  of  the  suspended  matters  it  has  been 
carrying  and  affording  time  for  the  organic  matter  to  decompose  so  as 
to  produce  offensive  conditions.  Such  deposits  may  tend  to  create  a 
nuisance  as  well  as  to  cause  objectionable  shoaling. 
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Sedimentation  is  also  Important  because  by  it  a  very  subetantial 
proportion  of  the  organic  matter  of  sewage  may  he  removed  from  the 
diluting  waten  and  retained  at  the  bottom  of  deep  pools  in  rivers,  lakea 
and  tidal  waters.  The  decomposition  of  such  bIui^  depoaite  is  rela- 
tively slow.  Thus,  in  some  rivers,  sedimentation  will  remove  the  set- 
tling solids  from  the  waters,  throwing  upon  the  rivers  principally  the 
burden  of  the  dissolved  and  colloidal  organic  matter.  In  time  of 
freshet,  when  there  is  ample  volume  of  water  and  swift  currents,  such 
deposits  may  be  scoured  out  and  the  rivers  relieved  of  the  burden  ol 
changing  this  oi^anic  matter  to  mineral  or  more  stable  organic  sub- 
stances. Under  such  conditions  sedimentation  in  the  river  performs 
a  function  similar  to  that  of  settling  tanks,  through  which  the  sewage 
may  be  passed  before  its  discharge. 

Decomposition  of  Orgmnic  Matter. — If  the  proportion  of  sewage  to 
diluting  water  is  large,  the  bacteria  may  thrive  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  demand  for  oxygen  will  exhaust  the  available  supply  and  anaerobic 
processes  will  set  in,  followed  by  the  offensive  conditions  of  putrefac- 
tion. In  any  event,  such  processes  are  likely  to  go  on  in  the  sludge 
banks  formed  by  the  precipitation  of  organic  sewage  matters.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  enoi^h  oxygen  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
bacteria,  the  aerobic  organisms  will  predominate  and  the  organic  matter 
will  be  oxidized,  as  already  explained  in  Chapter  III. 

By  bacterial  oxidation  the  organic  matter  is  converted  into  simpler 
compounds,  some  of  which  are  suitable  for  plant  food,  and  the  oxida- 
tion of  sewage  under  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of  plants  is 
certain  to  be  followed  by  such  growth,  as  described  in  Chapter  IV. 
Just  what  the  functions  of  the  plankton  are  under  all  conditions  is  not 
clear,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  oxygen  exhaled  by  them  is  an  important 
factor  in  maintaining  the  supply  of  dissolved  oxygen  in  water  under 
certain  conditions.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  seethe  bedsof  small  streams, 
which  receive  relatively  large  quantities  of  sewage,  covered  with  green 
aluie  from  which  vast  numbers  of  little  bubbles  of  oxygen  gas  are  given 
off,  and  such  waters  are  not  infrequently  BO  charged  with  tiiisoxygen  that 
they  are  supersaturated.  Similar  processes  occur  in  ponds  and  lakes, 
although  in  such  cases  the  supersatu  ration  is  usually  confined  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  water.  This  is  because  the  plankton  thrives  at 
the  surface  where  the  light  is  strong  and  supersaturates  that  portion  of 
the  water,  while  bacteria  thrive  in  that  below,  making  large  demands 
upon  the  dissolved  oxygen,  which  is  still  further  depleted  by  con- 
tact with  the  products  of  anaerobic  mud  decomposition  at  the  bottom. 
In  muddy  rivers  the  growth  of  plankton  is  quite  different  from  that 
in  relatively  clear  waters.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Ohio  River,  in 
which  at  low  water,  when  the  sediment  has  settled  and  the  water  is 
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fairly  clear,  the  plankton  grows  rapidly,  but  when  the  water  is  muddy 
its  growth  is  greatly  retarded. 

Temperature, — The  effect  of  temperature  upon  sewage  disposal 
by  dilution  is  more  important  than  is  sometimes  recognized.  A  river 
may  receive  in  winter,  without  creating  objectionable  conditions,  a 
quantity  of  sewage  which,  in  summer,  would  cause  it  to  be  a  rank 
nuisance.  Bacterial  action  at  low  temperatures  is  relatively  slow,  and 
sewage  may  be  carried  by  the  stream  receiving  it  to  tide  water,  or  to 
a  point  where  ample  dilution  is  afforded,  before  there  is  enough  bacterial 
development  to  cause  objectionable  conditions.  This  has  an  important 
economic  bearing,  for,  in  summer,  sewage  treatment  may  be  carried  to  a 
degree  insuring  satisfactory  conditions  at  an  expense  which,  if  continued 
through  the  year,  would  be  prohibitive;  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
the  winter  conditions  by  providing  a  less  complete  treatment,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  avoid  sludge  depodts  which  may  prove  objectionable 
during  the  succeedii^  warm  season. 

Importance  of  Dissolved  Oxygen  in  Diluting  Waters. — An  ample 
supply  of  dissolved  oxygen  must  be  constantly  present  in  natural  waters 
receiving  sewage,  if  putrefactive  conditions  are  to  be  prevented.  The 
two  sources  from  which  the  supply  can  be  renewed  are  the  atmosphere 
and  the  plankton.  The  latter  is  most  effective  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  this  country  during  August  and  September. 

Absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  is  usually  the  chief  source 
of  dissolved  oxygen  in  water.  It  is  this  ability  of  water  to  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  air  rapidly  which  has  maintained  the  purity  of  most  ponds,  lakes 
and  oceans  in  spite  of  pollution  and  the  very  large  amount  of  organic 
matter  washed  into  them  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Moreover, 
there  La  no  evidence  of  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  these  waters  except 
in  isolated  cases,  where  the  digesting  capacity  of  the  water  has  been 
exceeded.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  water  whose  dissolved  oxygen  has 
been  reduced  by  sewage  oxidation  will  absorb  air  from  the  atmosphere 
varies  greatly  under  different  conditions,  as  explained  in  Chapter  VII. 

Sewage  Treatment  Necessary  because  of  LimitationB  to  Disposal 
by  Dilution. — To  prevent  putrefactive  conditions  in  water  it  is  often 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  prior  to  its  discharge. 
If  the  floating  matter  alone  is  objectionable,  it  is  necessary  only  to  re- 
move that.  If  deposits  are  the  source  of  complaint,  the  removal  of  the 
settling  sohds  may  be  enough.  Where  dilution  fails  because  of  lack  of 
oxygen,  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  may  be  carried  far  enough  to 
reduce  its  oxygen  demands  sufficiently  to  enable  the  natural  water  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  oxygen.  It  is  essential,  before  determin- 
ing the  exact  type  of  treatment  to  be  adopted,  to  ascertain  what  the 
requirements  of  the  situation  are  and  to  what  extent  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  objectionable  constituents  from  the  sewage. 
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OKIT  CHAMBERS 

Most  sewage  contains  some  heavy  minero}  matter  like  sand,  gravel, 
bits  of  coal  and  cinders.  The  first  fiushings  from  streets  in  times  of 
storm  carry  large  quantities  of  such  material  into  combined  sewers,  and 
it  finds  its  way  into  separate  sewers  through  perforated  manhole  covers, 
carriage  washstands,  cellar  drains  and  occasionally  it  is  actually  thrown 
into  water-closets.  Such  matter  may  cause  deposits  in  siphons  and 
settling  basins  and  wear  of  pumps.  While  it  may  form  deposits  in 
rivers  and  lakes,  it  has  not  been  sufficient  in  quantity  ordinarily  to 
require  its  removal  where  no  other  form  of  treatment  has  been 
necessary.  Theremovalof  this  material,  commonly  called  grit  because 
of  its  sandy  nature,  has  proved  necessary  for  the  protection  of  machinery, 
siphons  and  treatment  works  rather  than  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  it  by  dilution  under  moat  American  conditions. 

Its  removal  may  be  accomplished  by  sedimentation  in  small  basins, 
called  grit  chambers.  The  chamber  is  simply  an  enlargement  in  the 
sewer,  so  proportioned  as  to  retard  the  velocity  of  the  stream  of  sewage. 
Grit  can  reach  the  outlet  only  when  the  velocity  of  flow  of  the  sewage  is 
sufficient  to  carry  it  along,  in  general,  2}^  to  3  ft.  per  second.  If  the 
grit  is  to  be  removed  from  the  sew^e  by  sedimentation,  its  flow  must 
fall  below  this  critical  velocity. 

Grit  settles  from  flowing  sewage  according  to  its  siie  and  specific 
gravity.  A  velocity  which  will  just  permit  pebbles  }^  in.  in  diameter 
to  settle  will  carry  along  sand.  Another  element  entering  into  the 
problem  of  removing  grit  b  the  depth  of  flow  through  which  it  must 
settle;uponthiswill  depend  the  length  of  the  grit  chamber, for  a  definite 
period  of  time  is  required  for  a  particle  of  ^ven  size  and  weight  to  fall  a 
specified  distance  through  a  flowii^  stream.  The  grit  chamber, 
therefore,  must  be  long  enough  to  provide  time  for  the  particle  to  reach 
a  depth  below  which  it  will  be  prevented  from  passing  out. 

It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  decide  on  the  character  of  material 
which  shall  be  removed  by  the  grit  chambers.  Under  some  conditions, 
it  may  save  expense  in  operation  to  remove  from  the  sewage  not  only 
the  coarse  grit,  like  pebbles  and  masons'  sand,  but  also  fine  sand  and 
some  of  the  heavy  organic  matter.  If  permitted  to  pass  on  with  the 
sewage,  these  would  cause  targe  deposits  in  settling  tanks,  which  would 
not  flow  out  with  the  sludge  and  would,  therefore,  entail  large  expense 
for  removal.  In  other  cases,  the  removal  of  pebbles,  sand  and  cinders, 
as  nearly  free  from  organic  matter  as  possible,  may  prove  preferable. 
The  organic  matter  likely  to  be  precipitated  in  grit  chambers  is  ex- 
tremely offensive  if  the  velocity  of  flow  be  reduced  below  1  ft,  per 
second,  and  wherever  practicable  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  handle  it  with 
the  sludge  from  settling  tanks  th«i  to  attempt  its  removal  by  grit  cham- 
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here.  Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  desigD  and  build  grit  ch&mbers 
which  will  remove  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  grit  without  at  the 
same  time  retaining  more  or  less  highly  putrescible  organic  matter. 
Coffee  and  tea  grounds,  raisin  and  fruit  seeds,  rags,  paper,  bits  of  meat, 
v^etable  matter  and  feces  settlereadily  atfairly  high velocitieeand may 
beexpectedinthesedimeut  retained  in  grit  ehambera,  unless  the  velocity 
is  maintained  bo  high  as  to  permit  the  sedimentation  of  only  very  coarse 
Band  and  gravel. 

To  provide  a  uniform  separation  of  grit  from  other  settling  solids,  a 
imiform  velocity  must  be  maintained.  This  is  difficult  on  account  of  the 
constant  variation  in  the  quantity  of  sewt^e  and  the  large  capacity  of 
the  chambers  in  proportion  to  the  flow  during  the  early  years  of  their 
service.  This  difficulty  may  be  overcome,  in  part,  by  buildii^  grit 
chambers  in  such  units  that  their  number  may  be  increased  from  time 
to  time  as  the  flow  increases.  The  difficulties  of  operation  will  be 
reduced  by  retaining  in  the  grit  chamber  only  such  matters  as  will  settle 
at  relatively  high  velocities,  not  lower  than  1  ft.  per  second,  if  it  is 
practicable  to  handle  the  remaining  heavy  material  in  other  portions  of 
the  treatment  plant.  Consideration  may  well  be  given  in  such  oases 
to  determining  the  real  value  of  removing  the  small  quantity  of  grit 
which  can  settle  under  such  conditions,  for  it  may  prove  that  the  grit 
chamber  is  accomplishing  no  useful  purpose,  particularly  with  separate 
sewerage  systems.  Frtihling  estimates  that  in  a  sewage  containing 
about  700  parts  per  1,000,000  of  suspended  matter,  about  115  parts  per 
1,000,000  can  be  removed  by  grit  chambers.  This  is  very  strong  sewage, 
from  an  American  viewpoint,  and  from  10  to  40  parts  per  1,000,000  are 
likely  to  conform  better  to  the  conditions  in  the  United  States.  In 
considering  the  percentage  removal  of  suspended  matter  by  grit  cham- 
bers, it  should  not  be  foi^otten  that  some  of  the  material  thus 
removed  is  so  large  that  it  is  not  collected  in  samples  and  is  not  included 
in  the  results  of  analyses. 


Municipal  sewage  contains  cloth,  paper,  lumps  of  meat,  bite  of 
v^etables  and  pieces  of  wood  from  the  size  of  a  match  to  that  of  a  rail- 
way tie.  Some  of  this  refuse  will  interfere  with  pumping  and  other 
machinery,  and  much  of  it  may  prove  unsightly  where  sewi^  disposal 
is  by  dilution.  Floating  refuse  also  gives  to  open  settling  tanks  a  dis- 
agreeable appearance,  and  where  sewage  has  not  undergone  disin- 
t^ration  the  coarser  suspended  solids,  such  as  paper,  hmr,  cloths,  waste 
and  other  fibrous  matter,  may  assist  in  forming  a  tough,  troublesome 
scum  which  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  sedimentation  tanks.  Hence 
it  may  be  desirable  to  remove  some  of  this  matter.  Two  classes  of 
screens  are  used  for  this  purpose:  coarse  racks  capable  of  removing 
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material  likely  to  obatnict  or  injure  mochiaery,  to  reader  diluting 
watera  unsightly,  and  to  prevent  deposits  of  very  coBjee  matter  upon 
the  beds  of  rivers,  lakes  and  tidal  waters;  and  fine  screens,  which  may 
remove  a  much  larger  proportion  of  these  aubstancee.  Coarse  screens 
arc  usually  built  of  parallel  bars,  seldom  less  than  }4  in,  apart.  Fine 
screens  are  commonly  built  of  perforated  metal  or  wire  cloth,  the  per- 
forations rarely  exceeding  >j  in.  in  size.  Sewage  should  not  pass  screens 
at  very  high  velocities  unless  the  object  is  merely  to  retain  very  large 
raaterials  which  may  prove  injurious  to  machinery,  for  much  of  the 
organic  matter  will  be  macerated  and  forced  through  the  screens  by 
impact  and  the  attrition  of  the  sewage. 

It  is  sometimes  maintained  that  fine  screens  perform  similar  work  to 
that  accomplished  by  settling  basins.  While  most  of  the  matter  re- 
moved from  sewage  by  fine  screens  would  be  retained  in  sedimentation 
tanks,  it  is  not  a  fact  that  all  of  the  material  capable  of  such  retention 
can  be  removed  by  fine  screens.  Dr.  Geoi^  A.  Soper  states  his  concep- 
tion of  the  facts  as  follows: 

"The  results  of  operation,  under  the  best  circumstances,  are  quite  different 
with  screens  and  settling  basins,  and  although  some  of  the  tests  which  have 
been  reported  seem  to  indicate  that  they  may  both  do  about  the  same  work 
in  the  removal  of  organic  matter  in  sewage,  a  moment's  thought  will  show 
that  they  produce  different  effects  on  the  sewage.  Screens  remove  particles 
according  to  size,  settling  basins  according  to  weight.  Neither  approaches 
the  ideal,  which  is  removal  according  to  composition.  Screens,  however, 
have  some  advantage,  inasmuch  as  a  large  part  of  the  heavy  solid  matter 
which  goes  to  the  credit  of  settling  basins  is  not  putrescible.  On  the  other 
hand,  much  of  the  material  which  floats  will  not  decompose  rapidly  enough 
to  make  trouble  if  left  in  the  sewage,  so  that  the  difference  between  screens 
and  settling  basins  on  this  account  is  not  great.  Screens  have  the  disad> 
vantage  of  breaking  up  some  of  the  very  material  which  it  is  most  desirabte 
to  remove,  so  that  it  has  been  claimed  that  there  was  more  organic  matter 
in  solution  in  the  effluent  than  in  the  applied  sewage  in  some  plants.  There 
is  no  such  action  in  settling  basins,  but  the  latter  have  a  compensating  disad- 
vantage in  the  fact  that  they  keep  the  sewage  on  hand  several  hours  longer, 
thus  favoring  decomposition,"     (Proc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  vol.  xli,  page  066.) 

There  appears  to  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  proportion 
of  floating  and  suspended  matters  removed  from  the  sewage  by  screens. 
The  available  data  are  quite  unsatisfactory  because  procured  by  a 
diversity  of  methods  and  under  various  conditions.  Furthermore,  it 
is  not  possible  when  taking  samples  of  unscreened  sewage  for  analysis 
to  make  them  fairly  representative  of  the  coarser  and  heavier  matter 
in  the  sewage.  Accordingly,  when  the  weight  of  screenings  is  com- 
puted into  parts  per  million  of  suspended  matter  in  the  original  sewage, 
it  is  quite  likely  that  little  of  it  was  included  in  the  suspended  matter 
reported  from  analysts  of  the  unscreened  sewage. 
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From  such  data  as  are  available,  it  appears  that  coarse  ucreena 
vill  remove  from  less  than  5  to  perhaps  10  parts  per  1,000,000  of  coarse 
material  and  that  fine  screens  may  be  e]q>ected  to  remove  from  20  to 
70  parts  per  1,000,000,  where  the  sewage  is  strong  and  fresh  and  where 
conditions  are  otherwise  favorable  for  screening. 

The  disintegration  of  suspended  matter  during  its  passage  through 
sewers  and  pumping  machinery  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
efficiency  to  be  expected  from  a  screening  plant.  In  this  way  much  of 
the  matter  is  converted  into  finely  divided  suspended  matter,  and  some 
even  into  a  colloidal  condition,  which  enables  it  to  pass  the  screen.  It 
is  important,  thprefore,  when  fixing  the  size  of  screen  openings  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  nature  of  the  sewage  whichmust  be  screened, 
and  under  certain  conditions  it  may  be  wise  to  provide  for  screening 
the  sewage  before  it  has  had  time  and  opportunity  to  become  dis- 
integrated and  colloidal. 

While  screens  will  remove  some  of  the  suspended  and  floating 
matter,  there  will  always  remain  large  quantities  of  such  substancea 
to  be  discharged  into  diluting  waters  or  to  be  removed  by  subsequent 
tank  treatment.  Screenii^  will  not  reduce  the  dirty,  greasy  appear- 
ance of  sewage. 

PLAIN  SEDIMEHTATIOH  ■      '' 

While  grit  chambers  and  screens  will  remove  the  heavy,  sandy 
matter  and  the  larger  floating  and  suspended  objects  in  sewage,  there 
are  many  cases  where  it  is  advisable  to  remove  still  more  suspended 
solids  in  which  there  is  much  organic  matter  that  must  be  oxidised  in 
the  general  process  of  disposal.  If  discharged  into  water  it  is  liable  to 
form  sludge  deposits.  It  tends  to  clog  fine-grained  filters  and  to  im- 
pose an  unnecessary  burden  upon  coarse-grained  filters.  Disinfecting 
chemicals  cannot  readily  gain  access  to  solid  particles  of  organic  matter, 
and,  therefore,  the  process  of  disinfection  may  be  rendered  relatively 
inefficient  if  the  sewage  contains  large  quantities  of  suspended  solids. 
It  is  desirable,  therefore,  where  disinfection  is  to  be  employed  to  remove 
first  from  the  sewage  the  suspended  matter  which  can  be  readily 
precipitated  in  settling  tanks, 

Sedimentation  is  the  process  by  which  sewage  is  allowed  to  stand 
quiescent  in  or  to  flow  very  slowly  through  tanks  in  which  the  suspended 
solids  capable  of  settling  under  the  existing  conditions  gradually  sub- 
Mde  to  the  bottom  where  they  accumulate  as  a  thick  mud,  commonly 
called  sludge.  The  term  "plain  sedimentation"  is  used  to  distinguish 
the  simplest  form  of  this  process  from  modifications  of  it  intended  to 
encourage  bacterial  action  in  the  sewage  or  the  sludge,  or  to  remove 
coUoidal  matters  which  will  not  settle  unaided  in  from  2  to  8  hours. 
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Work  to  be  Peifonned  by  Sed^entation. — In  the  hypothetical 
analysis,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  suspended  eolids  comprise  300 
parts  per  1,000,000  of  which  150  parts  are  capable  of  settling  in  2  hours. 
Still  greater  portions  are  capable  of  settling  in  longer  periods  of  time. 
By  passing  such  sewage  through  grit  chambers  and  screens,  it  appears 
that  from  15  to  110  parts  per  1,000,000  suspended  matter  may  be 
removed,  thus  leaving  from  10  to  135  parts  suspended  matter  capable  of 
settling  in  suitable  tanks.  But  it  is  probable  that  much  grit  and  coarse 
suspended  matter  in  the  original  sewage  would  not  be  reported  as  sus- 
pended matter  in  an  analysis,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume,  therefore,  that 
a  large  portion  of  it  is  not  included  in  the  300  parts  per  1,000,000 
assumed  in  the  hypothetical  analysis.  Therefore,  a  large  portion  of  the 
150  parts  will  pass  through  the  grit  chambers  and  screens. 

In  studying  the  efficiency  of  sedimentation,  it  is  important  to  conwder 
whether  the  object  of  the  investigation  is  to  determine  the  percentage 
efficiency  of  the  tanks  in  removing  setthng  solids  or  their  absolute 
efficiency  in  preparing  sewage  for  dilution  or  further  treatment.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  important  to  consider  the  actual  quantity  of  suspended 
BoUda  remaining  in  the  tank  effluent. 

Detention  Period. — When  sewage  is  allowed  to  stand  quiescent,  the 
heaviest  suspended  matter  is  first  precipitated.  This  is  followed  by 
portions  which  are  successively  lighter  than  those  previously  precipi- 
tated. After  prolonged  standing,  a  part  of  the  suspended  colloidal 
matter  may  be  thrown  down  gradually  through  coagulation,  due  to 
physical  contact  or  chemical  and  bacteriological  changes  going  on  in  the 
sewage,  and  in  due  course  a  portion  also  of  the  dissolved  colloidal  matter 
may  be  similarly  precipitated.  It  is  generally  impracticable  to  provide 
storage  basins  of  sufhcicnt  size  to  retain  sewage  long  enough  to  provide 
tor  the  precipitation  of  colloidal  matter.  Even  were  they  financially 
practicable,  the  decomposition  of  sewage  and  sludge  would  generally 
render  such  a  process  inadvisable. 

The  quantity  of  suspended  matter  precipitated  in  various  periods 
of  time  should  be  ascertained  if  possible  and  that  period  of  sedimen- 
tation chosen  which  will  cause  the  removal  of  the  largest  quantity 
required  by  the  conditions.  Recent  studies  indicate  that  such  a  period 
may  be  very  short,  perhaps  30  minutes  in  some  cases,  and  that  it  is  un- 
likely  to  exceed  4  to  6  hours.  In  the  Emscher  District  many  sedimen- 
tation plants  have  been  built  to  provide  a  detention  period'  of  2  hours, 
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upon  the  theory  that  all  suspended  matter  which  need  be  removed  from 
sewage  before  ita  dischai^e  into  the  natural  water-courses  of  the  district 
will  settle  in  that  time.  In  certain  experiments  at  Cologne,  Steuemagel 
found  that  72.3  and  £8.9  per  cent,  of  the  settling  soUds  were  precipitated 
in  tanks  throu^  which  the  sewage  was  allowed  to  flow  in  a  horizontal 
direction  at  rates  of  47  and  472  ft.  per  hour,  respectively.  These  rates 
corresponded  to  detention  periods  of  187.5  and  18.75  minutes. 

The  first  object  of  the  designer  of  such  basins  should  be  to  provide 
conditions  enablit^  the  particles  of  suspended  matter  to  settle  quickly. 
Formerly  this  was  sometimes  done  by  filling  a  tank  with  sewage,  allow* 
ing  it  to  stand  quiescent  for  a  given  period  of  time,  and  then  drawing  off 
the  supernatant  liquor.  Br.  W.  P.  Dunbar  states  the  disadvantages  of 
this  method  as  follows: 

'"nieocetically,  intermittent  action  in  which  the  sewage  is  allowed  to 
come  to  rest  is  more  efficacious  than  continuous  action  in  which  the  sewage 
is  allowed  to  flow  continuously  through  the  tanks.  Continuous  action  has 
many  practitial  advantages  over  the  intermittent  method  of  working.  At 
each  emptying  and  filling  of  the  tank  theie  is  a  danger  of  stirring  up 
the  sludge  which  should,  therefore,  be  removed  each  time  the  tank  is  emp- 
tied. .  .  .  Intermittent  action  also  causes  a  loss  in  available  head  of  the 
sewage  equal  to  the  height  in  the  tank,  and  the  time  of  filling  and  empty- 
ing are  not  utilised  in  the  purification  process."  ("Sewage  Treatment," 
page  65.) 

He  cites  the  experience  of  Santo  Crimp  in  London,  who  obtained  much 
more  sludge  by  continuous  than  intermittent  operation.  This  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  experience  of  the  authors,  who  have  found  that  the 
volume  of  sludge  is  generally  increased  by  frequent  removal,  almost 
necessary  when  operation  is  by  the  fill-and-draw  method,  and  that 
sludge  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tanks  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  as 
is  usual  in  the  continuous-flow  method,  is  usually  much  more  com- 
pact and  contains  a  much  higher  percentage  of  solids  than  that  re- 
moved more  frequently. 

It  is  the  almost  universal  practice  to  allow  sewage  to  flow  continuously 
through  sedimentation  tanks  at  velocities  below  475  ft.  per  hour,  the 
sedimentation  efficiency  being  substantially  as  good  as  by  the  inter- 
mittent system,  and  the  operation  of  the  tanks  being  much  more  con- 
venient and  economical. 

Size  and  Shape  erf  Setding  Tanks. — Some  settling  tanks  are  cylindrical, 
sewage  entering  somewhat  above  the  bottom  and  overflowing  at  the  top. 
Fig.  17.  Sludgeisdrawnfrom  theconicat  bottom  without  requiringthe 
emptyii^  of  the  tanks  and  may  be  delivered  by  gravity  at  an  elevation 
considerably  above  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  In  such  tanks,  the  upward 
flow  must  be  less  rapid  than  the  downward  velocity  of  most  of  the 
settling  particles,  some  of  which  tend  to  collect  in  a  layer  or  mass  at  some 
elevation  between  the  influent  orifice  and  the  overflow  weirs.    Paiv 
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ticks  moving  upw&rd  may  be  caught  in  this  layer,  which  acts  as  a  sort 
of  filter  and  is  said  to  aid  the  sedimentation  in  such  tanks. 

Other  tanks  are  shallow,  rectangular  structures  through  vhich  the 
sewage  flows  in  a  horiiontat  direction  at  velocities  sufficiently  low  to 
permit  the  suspended  particles  to  settle.  The  theory  of  sedimentation 
in  horizontal  flow  basins  is  complex  and  is  discussed  at  some  length  in 
Chapter  X.    The  practical  sedimentation  of  sewt^  is  complicated  by 


Flu.   17. — Secondary  settling  took,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

the  great  diversity  in  the  size,  weight  and  specific  gravity  of  suspended 
particles;  by  gases  contained  in  and  surrounding  particles  and  riung 
from  the  sludge  below;  by  wind  action  where  tanks  are  open;  by  fluctua- 
tions in  volume  and  temperature,  and  by  variations  in  the  composition 
and  strength  of  the  sewage. 

The  results  of  studies  made  at  the  Columbus  Experiment  Station  were 
interpreted  by  George  A,  Johnson  to  indicate  that  the  proportion  of 
suspended  matter  removedfrom  the  sewage,  under  like  conditions, is  in  a 
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geDeral  way  inversely  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  Huspended  organic 
matter  preaent.  (Report  on  Sewage  Purification,  page  105.)  The 
opposite  is  indicated  by  the  results  reported  by  Wiaaer  and  Pearse  from 
experiments  performed  at  the  Thirty-ninth  Street  Experiment  Station 
at  Chicago  and  at  the  Chica^  Stock  Yards.  (Report  on  Industrial 
Wastes,  page  170.)  Studies  by  the  authors  of  results  obtained  with  the 
operation  of  sewage  treatment  plants  indicate  clearly  that  the  stronger 
the  sewage,  as  measured  by  solids  in  suspension,  the  greater  the  per- 
centage removal  of  suspended  matter  in  the  sedimentation  basins. 

It  is  customary  to  build  tanks  from  6  to  10  ft.in  depthandwitharatio 
oi  width  to  length  of  from  1:2  to  1:6.  Many  tanks  have  bottoms  laid 
horizontal  in  the  direction  of  the  flow.  In  some  coses  they  are  deeper 
at  the  outlet  end,  while  Steuernagel  suggested,  from  his  experiments  at 
Cologne,  that  they  should  be  deeper  at  the  inlet  end. 

The  heavier  and  greater  part  of  the  settling  eolids  subside  quickly 
near  the  inlet  end  if  velocities  are  not  excessively  high.  It  is,  therefore, 
convenient  to  provide  a  somewhat  greater  depth  at  this  end,  so  that  the 
sludge  may  be  retained  as  close  as  possible  to  the  sludge  outlet  sluices, 
which  should  be  placed  at  the  inlet  end  of  the  tank.  This  will  result  in 
saving  considerable  labor  where  tanks  are  cleaned  by  scraping  and 
squeegeeing. the  sludge,  as  is  common  in  the  older  plants.  The  gates  for 
drawing  off  the  supernatant  liquor,  however,  may  well  be  placed  at  the 
outlet  end  of  the  tanks,  where  usually  the  sludge  is  not  as  deep  as  at  the 
inlet  end  and  it  is  frequently  possible  to  draw  the  water  lower  than  at  the 
other  end. 

Scheme  <d  Flow  through  Tanks. — Recognizing  the  fact  that  fine  and 
light  pariiicles  of  suspended  matter  require  a  longer  time  in  which  to 
settle  than  the  heavier  particles,  many  of  the  older  plants  were  designed 
to  provide  a  long  route  through  which  the  sewage  was  obUged  to  flow. 
This  was  frequently  accomplished  by  arranging  tanks  "in  series,"  like 
the  original  chemical  precipitation  tanks  at  Worcester,  Fig.  18,  built  in 
1889  after  designs  by  the  late  Charles  A.  Allen.  Here  the  sewage  was 
admitted  to  the  first  tank  at  a,  allowed  to  flow  through  the  tank  and 
out  at  b,  then  in  the  same  way  through  each  of  the  other  tanks,  unless 
one  or  more  were  cut  out  for  cleaning.  Relatively  high  velocities 
caused  considerable  Station  at  the  inlet  and  outlet  weirs. 

In  1893  additional  tanks  were  built  after  plans  of  Frederick  A. 
McClure,  City  Engineer,  the  method  of  operating  which  (in  conjunction 
with  the  old  tanks),  is  also  shown  In  Fig.  18.  The  old  tanks  were  used 
for  roughing  basins  to  collect  the  heaviest  part  of  the  sludge.  The 
sewage  passed  through  them  in  series  but  was  admitted  to  the  new  tanks 
"in  parallel,"  thus  providing  for  a  minimum  velocity  of  flow.  The 
latter  method  proved  to  be  much  more  satisfactory,  especially  because  it 
facilitated  the  handling  of  the  sludge,  a  large  portion  of  which  settled  in 
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the  roughioK  tanks.  These  were  cleaned  at  frequent  intervale,  at  times 
as  oftea  as  once  in  2  or  3  days.  The  secondary  or  finishing  tanks  re- 
ceived relatively  tittle  sludge  and  did  not  require  cleaning  more  often 
than  once  in  2  or  3  weeks  to  prevent  active  putrefaction  in  the  sludge 


Fio,  18. — Sedimentation  tanks  at  Worcester, 


during  warm  weather.     In  winter  they  were  Bometimes  used  for  5  or  6 
weeku  without  being  cleaned. 

More  recently  sedimentation  plants  have  been  built  in  such  a  way  as 
to  provide  for  each  portion  of  the  sewage  to  pass  through  but  a  single 
tank.  This  type  of  construction  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  S3,  plain  sedi- 
mentation tanks  at  Marlboro,  Mass.,  and  Fig.  98,  Imho^  tanks  at 
Fitchbui^,  Mass.    It  is  sometimes  found  desirable  to  provide  transverse 
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walls  or  aludge  dams,  as  at  Marlboro,  to  retain  the  sludge  near  the  gates 
through  which  it  is  removed. 

Number  of  Bssiiis. — It  is  desirable  even  in  small  plants  to  build 
dupUcate  settling  basins,  so  that  there  may  be  no  complete  interruption 
in  the  treatment  of  the  sewage.  In  larger  plants  the  number  of  units  to 
be  provided  will  depend  upon  structural  considerations  and  in  the  case 
of  shallow  tanks,  like  those  at  Worcester,  upon  the  facilities  for  removing 
sludge-  It  is  also  desirable  to  provide  a  number  of  relatively  narrow 
tanks,  rather  than  one  or  two  very  wide  tanks,  to  minimize  the  effect  of 
wind  and  to  aid  in  establishing  rates  of  flow  throughout  the  width  of  the 
basins  which  are  reasonably  uniform. 

SEPTIC  TAITE 

About  1896  Donald  Cameron  constructed  a  small,  tightly  covered 
experimental  tank,  mentioned  on  page  14,  through  which  he  allowed 
sewage  to  pass  slO'wly,  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  being  submerged.  His 
intention  was  to  provide  anopportunityfortheliquefactionof  the  sus- 
pended organic  matter  of  sewage  by  anaerobic  organisms  working  in  the 
dark. 

The  sludge  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tank,  which  he  called  a  "  septic 
tank."  The  process  of  sedimentation  coupled  with  conditions  which 
allow  the  sewage  to  undei^o  anaerobic  decomposition  in  contact  with 
decomposing  sludge  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "septic  process." 

The  primary  function  of  this  tank  is  that  of  sedimentation,  the 
detention  period  varying  in  different  places,  being  in  general  from  8  to 
24  hours.  This  period  is  so  long  that  some  of  the  colloidal  solids  are 
precipitated,  either  through  contact  with  the  sludge  and  surfaces  of 
the  walls,  or  through  biological  changes. 

Anaerobic  Action. — The  septic  process,  aside  from  the  physical  sedi- 
mentation of  the  solids,  depends  upon  anaerobic  bacterial  action,  do- 
scribed  on  page  101.  It  was  formerly  considered  essential  to  the  most 
vigorous  development  of  this  action  for  it  to  be  carried  out  in  the  ab- 
sence of  atmospheric  oxygen  and  in  the  dark,  thus  providing  idea! 
anaerobic  conditions.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  was  not  so,  but 
there  are  other  reasons,  mentioned  in  Chapter  XI,  which  sometimes 
lead  to  roofing  septic  tanks.  The  bacterial  action  is  similar  to,  and  a 
continuation  of,  tliat  going  on  in  sewers.  When  the  tank  is  first  filled, 
the  bacteria  in  the  sewage  increase  rapidly  in  numbers,  any  dissolved 
oxygen  or  nitrates  which  mayliave  been  present  are  quickly  exhausted, 
and  anaerobic  decomposition  is  set  up.  This  is  accompanied  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  complex  organic  matter,  with  the  formation  of 
ammonia,  carbon  dioxide  and  other  relatively  simple  compounds. 
The  suspended  matter  which  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
as  sludge  is  also  attacked  by  organisms,  and  the  solids  are  disintegrated, 
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ooarse  matter  being  txaDsformed  into  finely  divided  partioles.  This 
action  converts  aome  eolid  organic  matter  into  gaees,  ae  carbon  dioxide, 
methane,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  or  into  soluble  eubstanoes  wiiich  pass 
out  of  the  tank  dissolved  in  the  effluent. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  features  of  the  septic  tank  is  the  produc- 
tion of  these  gases,  which  are  generated  in  lai^  quantities  in  the 
sludge.  There  they  are  held  mechanically  until  they  make  portions 
of  it  so  buoyant  that  they  suddenly  break  away  from  the  remainder  and 
are  carried  through  the  supernatant  liquid  to  the  surface.  This  ao- 
iion  at  times  becomes  so  violent  as  to  give  the  tank  the  appearance  of 
ebuUition,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  accumulated  sludge  is  tem- 
porarily carried  to  the  surface,  where  much  of  the  gas  may  be  liber- 
ated and  the  solid  particles,  thus  beii^  deprived  of  their  support,  may 
again  be  precipitated. 

At  temperatures  of  15°  to  20''C.,  such  conditions  may  become  es- 
tablished in  from  3  to  fl  weeks.  If,  however,  a  new  tank  be  seeded  with 
a  smalt  quantity  of  sludge  from  an  active  septic  tank,  the  "ripening 
period"  required  for  developing  activity  can  be  materially  reduced. 

Oxidation  of  Septic  Effluent^It  has  been  held  by  some  that  the 
anaerobic  breaking  down  of  complex  organic  substances  makes  sewi^ 
more  susceptible  to  bacterial  oxidation  in  filters.  Experience  has 
failed  to  demonstrate  this  clearly,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  at 
present  appears  to  be  that  municipal  sewage  after  septic  action  is  not 
more  easily  oxidized  than  the  fresh  sewage.  Furthermore,  there  are 
strong  indications  that  under  certain  conditions  over-septicisation 
occurs  and  substances  are  formed  which  are  more  or  less  inimical  to 
the  bacterial  life  upon  which  oxidation  depends.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
the  septic  effluent  generally  has  a  much  greater  avidity  for  oxygen 
than  fresh  or  stale  sewage. 

These  difficulties  can  be  overcome  to  some  extent  by  a  thorough 
aeration  of  the  septic  effluent.  In  this  way  its  avidity  for  oxygen 
may  be  partially  satisfied,  thus  relieving  the  oxidation  process  of  a 
part  of  its  burden,  and  gaseous  compounds  unfavorable  to  bacterial 
life  may  be  liberated.  The  effluent  from  septic  tanks  is  more  likely  to 
be  offensive  than  fresh  sewage,  and  such  aeration  is  frequently  attended 
by  the  production  of  offensive  odors. 

Sludge  Digestion  and  Consolidation. — It  is  obvious  from  the  evolu- 
tion of  gas  in  the  ecptic  tank  that  the  organic  matter  in  the  sludge  is 
undergoing  such  changes  that  a  reduction  in  it&  quantity  must  follow. 
The  early  belief  of  some  enthusiasts  was  that  perhaps  most  of  the  sludge 
could  be  liquefied  by  this  process.  However,  measurements  indicate 
that  the  reduction  in  weight  of  solid  matter  varies  in  different  places 
from  10  to  40  per  cent.,  averaging  perhaps  30  per  cent.,  and  there  al- 
ways remains  a  substantial  quantity  of  sludge. 
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The  increase  in  density  of  the  sludge  due  to  its  disintegration  and 
soUdification,  resulting  from  a  prolonged  stay  in  the  tank,  causes  a 
great  reduction  in  volume.  The  sludge  removed  from  the  septio  tank 
probably  does  not  exceed  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  volume  removed  from 
plain  sedimentation  tanks  so  operated  as  to  prevent  septic  action. 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  character  of  sludge  from  different 
septio  tanks,  due  to  variations  in  quality  of  sewage,  temperature,  oon- 
struotioa  of  tanks,  methods  of  operation,  and  other  local  eonditions. 
Some  sludges  are  said  to  have  been  practically  free  from  odor,  but 
there  are  many  others  which  have  been  decidedly  offensive. 

Scam. — A  noticeable  feature  of  some  septic  tanks  is  the  formation 
of  scum.  This  consists  of  the  coarser  suspended  matter  which  floats 
either  on  account  of  ito  light  specific  gravity  or  because  it  is  buoyed  by 
large  quantities  of  gas.  The  quantity  of  scum  formed  depends  largely 
upon  the  character  of  suspended  matter.  If  the  sewage  is  fresh  and 
the  suspended  matter  not  much  disintegrated,  large  quantities  of 
scum  are  probable.  The  suspended  matter  brought  to  the  surface  of 
the  sewage  forms  such  a  compact  mass  that  the  entrained  gases  can  be 
hberated  but  slowly.  Meantime  the  formation  of  more  gas  in  the 
remaining  sludge  carries  more  suspended  matter  to  the  surface,  in- 
creasing the  thioknees  of  the  scum  perhaps  to  2  ft.,  and  it  often  projects 
2  to  6  in.  above  the  surface  of  the  sewage.  Under  such  conditions, 
especially  in  open  tanks,  the  surface  of  the  scum  is  likely  to  become  dry 
and  leathery,  thus  forming  a  fairly  tight  roof,  sometimes  cracked  by  the 
gas  pressure  below  it. 

Results  of  Septic  Treatment — While  the  settling  solids  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  colloids  may  settle  in  a  septio  tank  at  first,  the  violent 
ebullition  often  carries  large  quantities  of  finely  divided  soUds  of  the 
sludge  into  suspension,  and  thus  causes  them  to  be  carried  out  with 
the  effluent.  This  diminishes  the  efficiency  of  this  type  of  tank  as  a 
means  of  sedimentation.  The  effluent  frequently  possesses  an  offen«ve 
odor,  has  a  greater  avidity  for  dissolved  oxygen  than  fresh  or  stale 
sewage,  and  may  contain  substances  inimical  to  oxidizii^  bacteria. 

TRAVIS  HTDROLTTIC  TANS 
In  the  tank  originated  by  Dr.  William  Owen  Travis,  which  was 
briefly  explained  on  page  21  and  ia  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  XI, 
it  was  proposed  to  avoid  the  contact  of  sludge  with  the  greater  portion 
of  the  sew^e  and  thus  prevent  it  from  absorbing  those  substances 
which  produce  offensive  odors  and  tend  to  make  it  more  difficult  to 
oxidize.  This  was  done  by  allowing  most  of  the  sedimentation  to 
take  place  in  two  chambers.  Fig.  19,  from  which  the  sludge  passed 
through  openings  into  a  third  chamber,  through  which  but  little  sewage 
flowed,  where  the  anaerobic  decomposition  of  the  solids  took  place. 
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IMHOFP  TAITE 

Another  step  in  digesting  sludge  apart  from  the  sewage  in  the  sedi- 
mentation tank  has  been  taken  by  Dr.  Karl  Imhoff,  who  haa  built  a 
large  number  of  two-atory  tanks.  Fig.  19,  in  the  Kmscher  River  District 
of  Germany.  This  type  differs  from  the  Travis  tank  in  allowing  no 
sewage  to  flow  through  the  dudge  digestion  chamber,  as  explained  on 
page  23  and  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  XI.  Furthermore,  Imhoff 
recognized  the  importance  of  passing  sewage  through  sedimentation 
tanks  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  avoid  exhausting  the  supply  of  dis- 
solved oxygen  or  nitrates,  thus  preventing  the  formation  of  offensive 
odors  and  conveying  the  sewage  as  rapidly  as  practicable  to  the  river 
or  the  treatment  plant.  These  two  features  of  treatment  have  proved 
of  marked  practical  importance.  This  process  differs,  therefore,  from 
the  septic  tank  process  in  the  effort  made  to  keep  the  sewage  aa  fresh 


Fia.  10. — TVpes  of  two-story  tanks. 

aa  possible  and  not  to  exhaust  its  dissolved  oxygen,  instead  of  calling 
putrefactive  action  into  play. 

The  only  function  of  the  upper  compartment  is  that  of  removing  the 
settling  solids  in  the  sewage.  These  solids  pass  into  the  lower  or  sludge 
digestion  chamber,  where  the  sludge  reinaina  for  several  months  to 
undergo  biological  decomposition.  Large  quantities  of  gas  are  evolved 
and  Bcum  is  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  sewage  in  the  gas  vents.  No 
gas  can  enter  the  sedimentation  chamber  on  account  of  the  form  of  the 
slot  at  its  bottom.  After  the  sludge  has  remained  in  the  sludge  chamber 
for  several  months  and  has  been  digested  by  the  bacteria,  the  bottom 
portion  when  drawn  off  is  found  to  be  filled  with  gas,  to  contain  from  75 
to  85  per  cent,  water,  and  in  some  cases  to  have  a  tarry  or  creosote  odor 
not  hkely  to  cause  offense  under  usual  conditions.  In  some  casee  the 
digestion  of  the  sludge  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  absence  of  offeosivs 
odors  is  stated  not  to  have  been  achieved. 
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ProcoBseB  in  flie  Sludge  Clumber. — The  processes  ia  the  sludge 
chamber  are  dmilar  to  those  of  the  septic  tank.  The  aoUds  accumulate 
in  this  chamber  continuously  rather  than  in  hu^  volumes  intermit- 
tently, as  in  separate  sludge  digestion  tanks,  a  difference  which,  it 
has  been  suggested,  may  have  an  important  influence  upon  the 
digestion  process. 

As  in  all  sedimentation  and  septic  tanks,  the  sluice  retained  in  the 
sludge  compartment  for  a  long  period  tends  to  become  more  compact; 
its  water  content  is  decreased  and  also  its  volume.  This  is  due  to 
physical  consolidation  and  to  biolytic  disintegration  of  the  coarser  sus- 
pended matters,  which,  in  their  original  condition,  cause  many  relatively 
large  voids  in  the-sludge,  which  are  &lled  with  water. 

When  sludge  digestion  is  proceeding  satisfactorily,  the  sludge  with- 
drawn from  the  tank  will  contain  large  quantities  of  gas  held  mechanically 
in  it.  This  is  an  important  feature  of  the  process,  for  when  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  the  supernatant  sludge  and  liquid  in  the  tank  and 
spread  out  upon  the  sludge-drying  beds,  the  solid  matter  will  be  buoyed 
up  by  the  entrained  gas,  thus  permitting  the  relatively  clear  water 
below  te  pass  quickly  into  and  through  the  beds.  As  the  water  dis- 
appeara,  the  sludge  gradually  settles  down  on  the  surface  of  the  bed, 
and  the  gas  is  Uberated  and  replaced  by  air,  leaving  the  mass  quite 
porous  and  in  a  condition  favoring  rapid  drying. 

In  his  book  upon  "The  Operation  of  Sewage  Disposal  Plants,"  F.  E. 
Daniels  deacribes  satisfactory  Imhoff  sludge  in  the  following  terms: 

"Good  sludge  should  be  dark  in  color,  more  or  less  granular  and  not 
sticky  or  pasty,  should  not  have  offensive  odor,  should  be  somewhat  frothy 
and  a  good  deal  like  black  garden  soil  mixed  with  water.  If  a  pailful  be 
poured  out  and  the  pail  put  in  an  inclined  position,  what  was  in  contact  with 
the  surfaces  of  the  pail  will  separate  and  clear  streaks  will  appear  upon  the 
metallic  surfaceB.  Bad  slu<^^  is  only  partly  decomposed,  is  usually  lighter 
in  color,  has  offensive  odor,  doea  not  dry  rapidly,  and  is  somewhat  sticky  or 
pasty.  This  should  not  be  withdrawn  but  should  be  kept  in  the  tank  to 
ripen  "  (page  35).  • 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  causes  of  the  bio-chemical  changes  going 
on  in  the  sludge  digestion  chamber,  beyond  the  general  features  of 
anaerobic  action  outlined  in  Chapter  III.  In  some  cases  fermentation 
has  been  very  active,  attended  by  the  production  of  large  quantities  of 
gas.  This  has  occasionally  caused  the  formation  of  much  floating  sludge 
buoyed  up  by  the  gas,  even  te  the  extent  of  causing  an  overflow  of  gas- 
filled  scum  from  the  gas  vents.  In  many  cases  the  digested  sludge  has 
been  practically  free  from  offensive  odors,  but  there  have  been  a  number 
of  cases  where  it  has  been  sour  and  extremely  offensive.  These  different 
results  of  digestion  are  undoubtedly  due  to  certain  species  of  organ- 
isms gaining  the  ascendency  in  the  digestion  ohamber  in  some  cases, 
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while  others  have  predominated  in  cases  where  differeat  conditionB  have 
been  observed.  Apparently  more  favorable  conditions  exist  where 
there  is  a  supply  of  alkah  ta  combine  with  the  acids  as  they  are  formed. 
This  requirement  is  met  sometimes  by  the  natural  and  ammoniacal 
alkalinity  of  the  sludge,  and  in  other  cases  by  the  addition  of  b'me. 
Clean  water  introduced  into  the  sludge  compartment  often  has  been 
beneficial,  but  its  advantageous  effect  may  have  been  due  to  alkalies 
contained  in  it.  Daniels  gives  his  theory  of  the  cause  of  foaming  as 
follows: 

"The  fiiliDg  (when  first  starting  the  tank)  completely  with  such  a  strong 
aewage  put  bo  much  matter  in  the  sludge  compartment  that,  when  violent 
ebullition  occurred,  the  liquids  were  so  viscous  that  the  gas  bubbles  would 
not  break  and  a  froth  reeulted — the  whole  mass  'working  over'  much  like  a 
barrel  of  cider.  After  the  tank  has  'worked'  itself  out,  the  aupematant 
liquid  loses  its  viacoaity  and  the  gaa  bubbles  break  without  causing  any  foam. 
Then  as  new  matters  come  in  they  are  not  added  fast  enough  to  upset  this 
equihbrium,  and  in  this  regard  the  tank  takes  care  of  itself.  If,  however, 
it  should  be  diawn  down  very  low  and  refilled  with  raw  sewage,  a  repetition 
is  likely  to  occur,  as  will  he  shown  presently."  ("Operation  of  Sewage 
Dispose  Plants,"  page  38.) 

At  Atlanta,  Ga.,  foaming  is  considered  by  Hommoa  to  indicate  the 
desirability  of  drawing  off  some  of  the  sludge. 

The  known  presence  of  sulphur  in  sewage  sludge  has  given  rise  to  the 
expectation  that  hydrogen  sulphide  would  be  formed  in  Imhoff  sludge 
digestion  chambers,  as  in  many  septic  tanks.  The  absence  of  its  odor 
in  Imhoff  sludge  in  the  Emscher  district  has  been  attributed  to  iron  salts 
in  the  sewage  admitted  to  the  tanks  there.  This  seems  reasonable,  as 
iron  has  a  strong  affinity  for  sulphur,  forming  sulphide  of  iron,  and  may 
thus  prevent  the  escape  of  hydrogen  sulphide  gas. 

Results  of  Sedimentation. — The  practical  detention  period  appears 
generally  to  be  not  over  4  hours.  This  will  permit  the  subsidence  of  a 
large  proportion  of  those  solids  capable  of  settling  in  a  practicable  period, 
or  about  45  to  65  per  cent,  of  the  total  suspended  matter.  In  the  hy- 
pothetical sewage.  Fig.  16,  the  settling  solids  are  assumed  to  amount  to 
150  parts  per  1,000,000,  of  which  perhaps  130  parts  may  be  assumed  to 
be  practically  removable  by  plain  sedimentation.  This  assumption  is 
ba.sed  on  a  tank  efRcicncy  of  about  90  per  cent.  If  the  sewage  becomes 
septic  the  ebullition  ofgasesliftathe  sludge,  and  the  removal  of  suspended 
matter  by  sedimentation  is  counteracted  to  some  extent  in  this  way. 
The  efQuent  will  contain  suspended  colloidal  matter,  which  together 
with  the  remaining  settling  sohds  will  amount  to  about  170  parts  per 
1,000,000,  will  have  a  dirty  turbid  appearance,  and,  if  the  detention 
period  ifi  short  and  ^udge  is  not  allowed  to  become  septic  in  contact  with 
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the  sewage,  wilt  have  BubBtantially  the  same  odor  as  when  it  entered  the 
tankB. 

TANKS  WITH  COLLOIDEIIS 

Qtunti^  at  Cdlddal  Hatter.— In  the  efforts  of  the  last  quarter 
century  to  purify  eew^e,  the  acoompliahment  of  different  proceBses 
has  usually  been  measured  by  the  difference  between  the  composition 
of  the  sewage  and  effluent,  rather  than  by  following  the  several  con- 
stituents of  the  sewage  through  the  processes  to  ascertain  how  each  was 
affected.  By  thus  dealing  with  aggregates,  the  colloidal  matter  was  lost 
sight  of  until  recently,  although  it  constitutes  a  large  and  troublesome 
portion  of  the  solids.  In  the  hypothetical  analysis  on  page  200,  the 
colloidal  substances  constitute  200  parts  per  1,000,000  and  the  effluent 
from  plain  sedimentation  tanks  may  be  assumed  to  contain  settleable 
and  colloidal  solids  as  follows: 

Settleable  solids 15  parts  per  1,000,000 

Suspended  colloids 150  parts  per  1,000,000 

Dissolved  colloids 50  parts  per  1,000,000 

Total  settleable  and  colloidal  solids 215  parts  per  1,000,000 

These  substances  constitute  26.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  solids  of  the 
sewage,  of  which  about  19  per  cent,  or  150  parts  per  1,000,000  ia  organic 
matter. 

During  the  last  15  years,  the  colloids  in  sewage  have  been  studied 
by  several  investigators,  among  them  Dr.  William  Owen  Travis,  author 
of  the  Hampton  doctrine,  which  is: 

"Tlie  natural  process  of  aewtkge  clariBcatioit  is,  in  the  main,  the  result  of 
physical  operation,  and  bacteria  play  a  subservient  part  in  the  purification." 
("Elimination  of  Suspended  Solids  from  Sewage,"  Jones  and  Travis,  Proe. 
Intl.  C.  E.,  vol.  cixiv,  1906.) 

He  gave  prominence  to  the  solution  of  suspended  matter  during  the 
passage  of  sewage  through  sewers  and  pumps  and  to  the  desolution  of 
this  matter  by  surface  attraction.  In  this  paper  reference  was  made 
to  a  notable  paper  by  Thomas  Graham,  the  founder  of  colloid  chemistry, 
in  which  the  colloidal  condition  of  matter  is  described  as  follows: 

"A  tendency  to  spontaneous  chan^,  which  is  observed  occasionally  in 
ciyatalloids,  appears  to  be  general  in  the  other  class  (colloids).  The  fluid 
colloid  becomes  pectous  (curdled)  and  insoluble  by  contact  with  certain 
Other  substances,  without  combining  with  these  substances,  and  often  under 
the  influence  of  time  alone.  The  pectiiing  subatanoe  appears  to  hasten 
merely  an  impending  change.    Even  while  fluid,  a  colloid  may  alter  sensibly, 
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from  colorless  becoming  opalescent;  and  while  pectoua,  the  degree  of  hydra- 
tion may  become  reduced  from  internal  change.  The  gradual  progress  of 
alteration  in  the  colloid  effected  by  the  agency  of  time  is  an  investigation  yet 
to  be  entered  upon."     (Phil.  Trans.  Royal  Soe.,  1861,  vol.  cli,  page  183.) 

The  following  quotation  from  Jones  and  Travia'  paper  describes  the 
process  to  which  they  lai^ly  attribute  desolution.  Having  described 
the  sedimentation  of  settling  solids,  they  state: 

"The  liquid  portion  (of  the  sewage)  has  now  lost  its  thick  appearance, 
though  it  is  still  mucilaginous,  or  opalescent,  and  of  a  yellow  color.  On 
looking  carefully  through  the  glass,  no  particulate  matter  appears  to  be  pres- 
ent. After  some  time,  however,  very  fine  specks  can  be  noticed  just  inside 
the  glass,  which  gradually  b^ome  plainer.  The  matter  does  not  exactly 
form  a  film  on  the  glass — though  this  is  seen  occasionally — but  seems  to 
collect  together  more  or  less  in  points;  to  use  Graham's  term,  the  fluid  col- 
loid has  now  become  'pectous.'  These  points  gradually  become  larger  and 
fall.  The  agglutinating  or  coagulating  matter  separates  only  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  bottle,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  liquid  is  in  contact  with  the 
glass,  and  not  in  the  main  body  of  the  liquid.  The  removal  of  the  aggluti- 
nating matt«r  from  solution  has  an  effect  on  the  liquid,  which  gradually 
loses  its  mucilaginous  appearance  and  passes  through  degrees  of  opalescence, 
until  it  finally  becomes  transparent.  .  ,  .  The  presentation  of  additional 
surfaces  to  the  liquid,  e.g.,  one  or  more  glass  rods  placed  vertically  in  the 
vessel,  results  in  deposition  taking  place  upon  these  fresh  surfaces,  and  in  the 
falhng  of  the  deposited  matters  and  their  accumulation  at  the  placea  where 
the  rods  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

"The  factor  which  exerts  the  paramount  influence  in  causing  this  separa- 
tion of  solid  matter  from  solution,  or  pseudo-solution,  is,  therefore,  surface 
attraction.  The  colloidal  and  other  substances  become  particulate  upon  the 
surface  toward  which  they  are  drawn,  or  with  which  they  happen  to  come 
into  contact.  The  value  of  presenting  a  la^er  extent  of  surface  to  the  liquid 
cannot  be  exaggerated,  for  it  not  only  causes  increased  depoution,  but  also 
shortens,  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  areas  of  the  surfaces,  the  period  during  which 
the  phenomena  above  described  are  observable." 

Acting  upon  the  theory  thus  described,  Arthur  E.  Golliua,  with  the 
help  of  Travia,  constructed  colloidal  tanks  at  Norwich,  England,  Fig. 
96,  to  carry  the  process  of  sedimentation  farther  than  the  removal  of 
settling  solids.  Such  tanks  have  not  come  into  general  use.  There  has 
been  a  feeling  that  while  under  some  conditions  a  portion  of  the  colloidal 
solids  could  be  removed  by  such  devices,  the  work  accomplished  was  not 
likely  to  be  sufficient  to  ofTset  the  expense  of  construction  and  some 
difficulties  in  operation.  The  time  may  come,  however,  when  more 
attention  will  be  given  to  this  feature  of  sedimentation,  as  it  is  a  sub- 
ject which  deserves  investigation.  Charles  Brossmann  has  utiliEed 
the  principle  on  a  small  scale  in  &  number  of  plants,  as  described  in 
Chapter  XX. 
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CHEMICAL  PRECIPITATIOH 

Another  method  of  removing  coUoid&l  matter  ia  by  chemical  precipita- 
tion, which  consists  of  mixing  with  the  sewage  one  or  more  soluble 
chemicals  and  allowing  the  suspended  matter  to  settle  in  sedimentation 
basins.  Many  substances  have  been  used  in  this  process.  Some  enter 
into  chemical  reactions  with  substances  in  the  sewi^e  by  which  the 
dissolved  chemicals  are  thrown  out  of  solution,  others  are  inert  and  are 
intended  to  act  merely  to  weight  the  precipitate  and  aid  it  in  settling, 
while  still  others  act  chiefly  as  absorbents  of  gases  held  in  Bolution  in  the 
sewage.  The  most  common  are  calcium  oxide  or  lime,  CaO,  sulphate 
of  alumina,  Alt(S04)i,  ferrous  sulphate,  FeSOt,  and  ferric  sulphate, 
Fet(S04)t,  all  of  which  enter  into  chemical  reactions.  Clay  and  soil 
have  been  added  with  chemicals  to  weight  the  precipitate  and  charcoal 
has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  deodorising. 

Tlieory  of  Action. — The  theories  upon  which  the  several  precipitants 
act  upon  the  sewage  differ  in  some  respects,  but,  in  the  main,  are  fairly 
represented  by  the  action  of  copperas  and  lime.  Thelimeiaadded  tothe 
sewage  to  give  to  it  the  required  alkalinity,  after  which  the  requisite 
quantity  of  copperas  or  ferrous  sulphate  is  added.  The  chemical  reac- 
tion is  as  follows: 

FeSO.  +  Ca(OH).  ■=  Fe(OH).  4-  CaSO. 
The  soluble  ferrous  sulphate  is  thus  converted  into  ferrous  hydrate, 
which  is  relatively  insoluble  and  forms  a  very  bulky  fiocculent  precip- 
itate which  appears  to  fill  the  sewage  completely.  When  brought  to 
comparative  rest,  however,  the  precipitate  will  be  seen  to  separate 
quickly  into  masses  or  aggregates,  which  settle  slowly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tank.  The  precipitate  thus  formed  fairly  surrounds  and  envelops 
the  suspended  colloids  and  mechanically  carries  them  down  with  it. 
Such  precipitates  appear  to  affect  the  dissolved  colloids  and  through 
absorption  or  other  action  carry  a  portion  of  them  down  also. 

The  action  of  different  chemicals  upon  the  several  constituents  of 
sewage  has  been  tittle  studied.    Fowler  states: 

"Iron  and  aluminum  salts  have  very  little  effect  on  anything  but  the 
fecal  emulsion.  lime  precipitates  the  soap,  but  a  decoction  of  ve^tablee, 
such  as  constitutes  a  large  part  of  kitchen  wastes,  was  practically  unaffected 
by  any  treatment."     (Jmtr.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  xxx,  page  1346.) 

ReBolts. — The  degree  of  clarification  depends  largely  upon  the 
quantity  of  chemical  precipitant  used.  If  a  sufhcient  quantity  is  added 
and  the  process  is  otherwise  intelligently  carried  out,  the  resulting 
effluent  will  generally  be  clear,  substantially  free  from  suspended  and 
colloidal  matters,  and  when  examined  in  a  glass  will  have  no  pro- 
nounced color.     In  many  cases,  however,  the  quantities  of  chemicals 
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required  for  such  a  result  would  be  prohibitively  e]cpeiiBive;aoii8equ6ntly 
ef&uents  as  ordinarily  seen  are  not  dear  and  do  contain  much  colloidal 
matter.  The  percentage  of  suspended  matter  removed  in  actual  prac- 
tice in  England  ranges  from  65  to  90;  it  has  been  a  little  over  80  in 
Worcester  and  Providence.  Fowler  draws  the  following  very  pertinent 
conclusion  as  to  the  practicability  of  chemical  precipitation: 

"The  question  of  the  use  of  chemicals  is  mainly  an  economical  one, 
whether  it  is  better  to  spend  money  in  keeping  suspended  matters  away  from 
the  filters,  and  so  reduce  the  area  of  these  and  their  upkeep,  or  whether  the 
cost  of  chemicabs  and  the  disposal  of  the  resulting  sludge  outweighs  the 
filter  cost.  The  question  is  one  which  must,  like  so  majiy  others,  be  decided 
in  accordance  with  local  circumstances,  among  which  facilities  for  sludge 
disposal  must  always  be  a  governing  factor."  (Jour.  Soe.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol. 
3CXX,  page  1345.) 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  this  method  of  treatment  ia  the 
handling  and  disposal  of  the  sluice,  which  is  produced  in  great  volume, 
often  as  much  as  0.5  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of  sewage  treated.  This 
difficulty  and  the  attendant  expense  have  been  important  factors  in 
preventing  the  more  general  adoption  of  this  method,  and  even  in 
causing  its  abandonment  in  some  places  where  already  installed. 

ACTIVATED  SLUDGE 
Attention  was  called  in  Chapter  I  to  the  possibiUty  of  clarifying 

sewage  by  forcing  air  through  it  and  obtaining  at  the  same  time  an 
inoSensive  sludge.  This  modification  of  plain  sedimentation  is  taken 
up  in  detail  in  Chapter  X.  Experience  with  it  is  so  limited  that  the 
nature  of  the  changes  produced  by  aeration  has  not  yet  (1015)  been 
Batisfactorily  explained. 

In  the  early  investigations  made  for  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health  by  Clark  and  Gage,  satisfactory  oxidation  was  not  obtained  until 
alg%  developed  on  the  surfaces  in  contact  with  the  sewage,  and  vigorous 
growths  of  algEB  were  accompanied  by  more  active  nitrification  than 
occurred  with  feeble  growths.  In  later  investigations  with  a  tank  con- 
taining plates  of  slate,  aeration  did  not  accomplish  the  best  results 
until  the  elates  were  covered  with  a  gelatinous  film.  In  their  report  for 
1913  these  investigators  attribute  the  great  change  in  the  sewage  during 
aeration  not  only  to  oxidation  but  also  to  an  apparent  retention  of  the 
suspended  matter  and  a  large  part  of  the  colloidal  matter  by  the  gelati- 
nous film.  In  the  tank  experiments  by  Dr.  Bartow  and  others  with 
activated  sludge,  such  material  is  kept  in  suspension  by  the  air  and  its 
eSect  as  a  pseudo-coagulant  in  adsorbing  fine  suspended  and  colloidal 
matter  may  prove  an  important  feature  of  this  treatment.  The  in- 
vestigations show  that  such  sludge  is  a  very  important  element  in  the 
processes  of  clarification  and  oxidation. 
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CONTACT  BEDS 

The  failure  of  various  tank  treatments  to  remove  fine  suspended  and 
colloidal  matter  and  the  necessity  of  oxidizing  the  organic  matter  of  tank 
effluents  before  theirdischargeintonatural  waters, led  to  tbedevelopment 
of  processes  for  transforming  this  organic  matter  into  stable  substances, 
the  demands  of  which  for  oxygen  are  not  great  enough  to  exhaust  the 
supply  and  cause  putrefaction. 

Perhaps  the  most  logical  step  ahead  from  tank  treatment  is  treatment 
in  the  contact  or  bacteria  bed  This  is  a  water-tight  opea  tank  filled 
with  broken  stone,  cinders,  coke,  or  other  inert  substances,  commonly 
H  to  l^i  in.  in  size  and  about  4  ft.  deep.  Fig.  20.  The  material  is  often 
termed  "ballast."     When  new  the  bed  will  have  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 


Fio.  20. — Ammgement  of  double  contact  beds. 

of  voids,  but  these  gradually  become  filled  with  sew^e  solids,  and  the 
contact  material  has  to  be  removed,  cleaned  and  replaced  after  a  service 
of  perhape  5  years.  Such  beds  are  often  bmit  in  series  of  two  or  three; 
the  effluent  from  the  first  or  primary  bed  passes  to  the  second  and  from 
the  second  to  the  third,  being  improved  in  quality  by  each  successive 
treatment. 

Contact  beds  are  filled  with  sewage,  allowed  to  stand  full,  emptied 
and  allowed  to  rest.  The  cycle  is  then  repeated.  Schedules  vary, 
according  to  the  design  and  the  rate  of  aewage  flow,  the  time  of  resting 
depending  upon  the  number  of  filUngs.  The  following  schedule  may  be 
assumed  to  illustrate  such  a  cycle  with  three  fiUings  per  day: 

Time  of  filling 1.0    hour 

Time  of  contact 0.75  hour 

Time  of  emptying 0.25  hour 

Time  of  resting 6.0   houni 

Time  of  cycle 8.0   hours 
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Physical  and  BiologiGal  Forces. — The  work  done  by  the  contact  bed 
depends  upon  two  main  forces,  physical  and  biological. 

While  the  sewage  is  commonly  settled  before  being  applied  to  con- 
tact beds,  it  still  retains  a  portion  of  its  settling  sohds  and  much  sus- 
pended and  colloidal  matter.  In  the  contact  bed,  the  settling  aolids 
are  deposited  and  lai^ely  retained  in  the  interstices  of  the  stone,  and 
the  colloids  are  withdrawn  from  the  sewage  by  the  physical  attraction 
of  the  contact  material.  Certain  sewage  bacteria  find  a  favorable 
habitat  in  the  organic  matter  attached  to  the  stones,  and,  in  fact, 
doubtless  increase  its  quantity  by  their  rapid  growth,  thus  forming  a 
gelatinous  film  adhering  to  the  contact  materifJ.  Here  the  organisms 
thrive  and  convert  the  organic  matter  into  more  stable  organic  and 
mineral  substances  by  oxidation,  as  described  more  fully  in  Chapter 
III,  page  101. 

Punctioiis  of  the  Cycle  of  Operation. — When  starting  a  new  bed  the 
sewage  is  allowed  to  remain  a  short  time  in  contact  with  the  ballast  dur- 
ing which  time  the  suspended  matter  settles  out  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  contact  matorial  or  is  held  mechanically  by  sharp  points  or  in 
narrow  passages.  Much  of  the  colloidal  matter  is  thrown  out  of  solu- 
tion by  coming  into  contact  with  the  surfaces  of  the  stones. 

Aftor  the  sewage  is  drawn  off,  much  of  the  deposited  matter  is  re- 
tained attached  to  the  surface  of  the  contact  material,  forming  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  organisms  a,  film  built  up  during  successive 
cycles  until  each  piece  of  contact  material  is  coated  by  a  slimy  "bac- 
terial jelly,"  generally  believed  to  have  the  power  of  absorbing  dissolved 
and  colloidal  substances.  This  jelly,  being  the  result  not  only  of  the 
precipitation  of  solids  but  also  of  bacterial  growth,  requires  a  certain 
length  of  time  and  favorable  conditions  for  its  development,  known  as 
"maturing"  or  "ripening."  During  this  time  the  biological  equilibrium 
of  the  filter  becomes  established. 

During  the  filling  period,  with  a  matured  bed,  sewage  is  applied 
in  such  quantity  as  to  fill  completely  the  voids  in  the  ballast.  Except 
in  experimental  work,  beds  are  filled  at  one  operation.  The  length  of 
time  required  for  filling  does  not  appear  to  be  very  important  and  is 
usually  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  units  and  the  frequency  of 
filling  them.  It  is  undesirable  to  apply  the  sewage  so  quickly  as  to 
cause  it  to  rush  through  the  voids  at  a  rate  which  will  disturb  tJie 
bacterial  jelly  and  carry  the  accumulated  solids  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  bed,  where  conditions  may  be  less  favorable  to  their  oxidation  and 
,  may  tend  toward  clogging. 

During  the  second  period,  while  the  bed  stands  full  of  sewage,  the 
suspended  matter  has  further  opportunity  to  become  attached  to  the 
bacterial  jelly,  and  the  colloidal  and  diKsoh'ed  matters  come  under  in- 
fluences having  the  same  tendency.    The  decomposition  begun  in  the 
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sewage  while  flowicg  through  the  sewers  and  going  on  within  the 
bed  during  the  previous  period  of  rest  and  oxidation,  is  continued  some- 
what during  the  standing-full  period,  but  as  the  supply  of  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere  and  from  the  nitrates  and  nitrites  is  limited,  the  demand 
for  oxygen  soon  exceeds  the  supply,  after  which  oxidation  gives  way 
to  putrefaction.  If,  therefore,  the  standing-full  period  is  too  long,  pu- 
trefaction will  be  set  up  and  go  to  Buchau  extent  that  the  Alter  cannot 
recuperate  during  the  resting  period,  and  the  resulting  effluent  will 
be  found  inferior  to  that  produced  with  &  shorter  contact  period. 

The  third  period  is  that  devoted  to  drawing  off  the  sewage  after  the 
filter  has  been  standing  full.  As  the  liquid  sinks,  a  fresh  supply  of 
ail  is  drawn  in  to  replace  it,  thus  filling  the  interstices  and  furnishing 
a  supply  of  oxygen  from  which  the  requirements  of  the  Uving  organisms 


The  fourth  period  is  the  standii^-empty  or  resting  period.  A  new 
sdpply  of  oxygen  is  then  furnished  to  the  organisms  and  an  opportunity 
given  thera  to  oxidize  the  organic  matter  previously  retained  in  the 
bed.  It  is  during  this  period  that  nitrites  and  nitrates  are  formed 
and  the  carbonaceous  matter  is  oxidized,  with  the  formation  of  carbon 
dioxide.  In  other  words,  the  standing-empty  period  is  devoted  to  a 
sort  of  wet  combustion  process.  At  first  some  believed  that  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  dissolved  organic  matter  were  due  to  direct 
action  of  bacteria  during  its  pa68f^;e  through  the  bed,  but  Dunbar  has 
shown  experimentally  that  absorption  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
process.     He  says: 

"  If  a  solution  of  albumen,  containing  about  as  much  organic  matter  as  is 
preaent  in  ordinary  domestic  sewage,  is  placed  in  a  aterils  clinker  filter,  and 
ihe  liquid  examined  every  few  minutes,  it  will  be  found  that  in  this  case  a 
separation  of  the  organic  matter  from  the  solution  takes  place.  During  the 
fiist  few  minutes  SO  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  organic  matter  ie  removed, 
while  later  the  action  takes  place  much  more  slowly.  The  same  action 
takes  place,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  bacteria  as  occurs  with  sewage  in 
biol<^cal  filters. 

"This  absorptive  action  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  coloring 
matter,  such  as  methylene  blue.  A  deep  blue  solution  of  this  coloring  matter 
assumes  a  much  lighter  greenish  color  by  simply  being  poured  through  a 
mature  clinker  filterj  if  the  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for  2  hours  in  the 
filter  it  is  almost  completely  decolorized. 

"If  sewage  is  colored  with  methylene  blue,  the  blue  color  disappears  in  a 
day  or  two,  but  on  shaking  with  air  the  blue  color  reappears,  and  these  proc- 
essea  may  be  repeated  for  weeks.  The  solutions  which  have  been  decol- 
oriied  in  a  clinker  filter  do  not,  however,  behave  in  this  manner;  on  shaking 
with  air  the  blue  color  is  not  restored,  because  the  coloring  matt«r  has  not 
been  reduced  by  the  action  of  bacteria,  as  in  the  case  of  sewage,  but  has  been 
retained  by  absorption  in  the  filter.  Experiments  with  fuchsin,  litmus, 
and  other  mmilar  coloring  matters  gave  exactly  the  same  results. 
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"By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  purification  which  ia  affected  while  sewage 
is  standing  in  a  clinker  filter  is  undoubtedly  due  to  absorption.  At  the  same 
time,  to  a  certain  extent,  biological  processes  are  occurring  in  the  full  filter. 
This  may  be  concluded  from  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  which  takes 
place  in  the  full  filter.  A  sewage  containing  no  free  carbon  dioxide,  afler 
being  placed  in  a  contact  bed,  contained  6.38  part.a  per  100,000  and  4^^ 
hours  later,  11.51  part«."     ("Principles  of  Sewage  Treatment,"  page  161.) 

The  difference  between  this  theory  and  the  Hampton  doctrine  was 
explained  on  page  21  of  Chapter  I. 

The  changes  wrought  in  sewage  are  essentially  biochemical.  Organic 
nitrogen  compounds  are  transformed,  with  the  production  of  free 
ammonia,  free  ammonia  ia  transformed  into  nitrites  and  nitrates,  and 
nitrogen  gas  is  evolved.  Apparently  nitrates  are  mainly  formed  while 
the  bed  is  standing  empty,  and  they  are  partly  or  wholly  reduced  by  the 
sewage  during  the  standing-full  period,  thus  accounting  for  the  relatively 
low  nitrates  in  the  efBuent.  The  Royal  Commiafflon  on  Sewage  Disposal 
concluded  (fifth  Report,  page  51)  that  knowledge  of  the  action  going 
on  within  contact  beds  is  very  incomplete,  although  the  purifying  agents 
seem  to  be  worms,  larvte  and  insects  as  well  as  bacteria,  but  was  unable 
to  offer  any  information  as  to  the  respective  amounts  of  work  done  by 
these  several  forms  of  life.  Undoubtedly  the  proportion  of  work  done 
by  different  organisms  depends  in  part  upon  the  character  of  the  sewage, 
in  part  upon  the  method  of  operating  the  beds,  and  probably  largely 
upon  the  biological  balance  within  the  bed.  The  resting  period  ia 
apparently  the  more  important  phase  of  the  cycle.  It  is  believed  that 
the  ammonia  is  extracted  from  the  sewage  held  in  contact  and  is  oxidized 
during  the  period  of  rest,  the  resulting  nitrates  and  nitrites  being  diffused 
through  the  sewage  subsequently  applied  to  the  bed.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Sewage  Disposal  concluded  that  the  withdrawal  of  suspended 
and  colloidal  matter  from  the  sewage  during  its  passage  through  the  bed 
was  not  simply  mechanical  straining,  for  a  matured  unclogged  contact 
bed  will  withdraw  more  suspended  matter  from  the  sewage  than  another 
bed  similar  in  all  other  respects,  but  not  matured.  (Fifth  Report, 
page  51.) 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  functions  of  the  contact  bed,  it  may  be  said  to 
carry  the  work  of  the  sedimentation  tank  a  few  steps  further.  It  re- 
moves by  surface  attraction  and  absorption  colloidal  and  dissolved 
substances,  which  are  attacked,  while  held  in  or  by  the  bacterial  jelly, 
by  bacteria  and  other  organisms.  The  organic  matter  is  thus  converted 
into  soluble  stable  organic  substances,  into  mineral  matter,  into  gases 
'  which  either  pass  out  of  the  filter  dissolved  in  the  efBuent  or  are  liberated 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  into  humus-like  solids,  some  of  which  are 
washed  out  of  the  bed;  the  remainder  accumulates  untQ  the  contact 
material  must  be  removed,  cleaned  and  replaced. 
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The  Slate  Bed.— This  was  devised  by  W.  J.  Dibdin  about  1904,  and 
coQUBts  of  a  water-tight  tank  filled  with  slates  laid  horizontally  from  2 
to  4  in.  apart.  The  tank  is  filled  with  unsettled  sewage,  which  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  time  to  deposit  its  suspended  solids  on  the  slates. 
It  is  then  drawn  off  slowly  to  avoid  disturbing  the  sludge  thus  deposited, 
and  the  bed  is  given  several  hours'  rest  in  which  toregunitssupply  of 
ozj'gen  from  the  atmosphere  before  being  again  filled.  Manholes  give 
access  to  the  bed,  which  can  be  washed  out  by  a  hose  stream  and  thus 
can  be  protected  against  undue  accumulation  of  sludge.  Dibden  de- 
scribes his  work  upon  the  slate  bed  as  an  attempt  to  make  contact  beds 
capable  of  continuous  work  by  the  application  of  the  aerobic  principle 
to  the  resolution  of  sludge  into  innocuous  forms.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission stated  in  its  Fifth  Report  (page  67)  that  primary  beds  of  this 
type  should  be  regarded  more  as  preUminary  settling  or  septic  tanks  than 
as  contact  beds. 

TRICKLING  FILTERS 

As  the  oxidizing  power  of  the  contact  bed  is  dependent  upon  an  ample 
supply  of  atmospheric  oxygen  absorbed  mainly  during  the  rest  period, 
obviously  the  purifyii^  capacity  of  the  bed  is  hmited  by  this  period. 
Furthermore,  less  than  one-half  of  the  cubic  contents  of  the  new  bed  is 
available  for  the  storage  of  sewage  during  the  standing  full  period,  and 
this  space  is  gradually  reduced  by  accumulations  in  the  interstices  of  the 
ballast.  The  storage  space  is  an  important  element  governing  the 
volume  capacity  of  contact  beds.  These  limitations  encouraged  efforts 
to  devise  beds  which  would  accomplish  similar  work  without  being  subject 
to  such  restrictions.  The  result  was  the  trickling  filter,  similar  in  con- 
struction to  the  contact  bed,  except  that  it  is  not  necessarily  built  within 
a  water-tight  tank.  The  filter  material,  usually  about  13-^  in.  in  size 
and  from  5  to  10  ft.  deep,  is  placed  upon  a  draining  floor,  through  which 
the  water  can  flow  freely.  The  sewage  is  apphcd  to  the  surface  of  the 
filter  as  uniformly  as  possible  by  sprinklers  or  other  devices.  Fig.  21 
is  a  view  of  the  trickling  filter  at  l^tchburg,  Mass.,  built  from  the  plans 
of  D.  A.  Hartwell  and  the  authors.  It  is  usual  to  apply  the  sewage  for  a 
few  minutes  and  then  shut  it  off  for  a  short  time,  as  5  minutes'  dosing  and 
10  minutes'  resting, 

This  construction  offers  as  large  an  absorption  surface  as  the  contact 
bed,  and  while  the  sewage  does  not  stand  quiescent  in  the  bed,  it  trickles 
very  slowly  over  the  stones  and  has  ample  opportunity  to  give  upcolloidal 
and  dissolved  substances  to  the  bacterial  jelly.  The  method  of  dosing  is 
such  that  the  bed  may  absorb  oxygen  continuously  instead  of  during  a 
brief  period,  as  in  the  contact  bed,  and  the  danger  of  anaerobic  condi- 
tions is  greatly  reduced.    Experience  has  demonstrated  that  usually 
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the  trickling  filters  are  self-cleansing,  while  the  material  of  contact 
beds  must  be  removed  and  cleaned  occasionally. 

The  theory  of  action  is  substantially  the  same  in  the  two  t3'pes  of  beds. 
The  settling  solids  not  removed  by  preliminary  sedimentation  are  r^ 
tained  mechonicaUy  in  the  pores  of  the  filter.  The  colloidal  matter  ad- 
heres to  the  surfaces  through  attraction  and  absorption,  and  the  dissolved 
oi^anic  matter  is  absorbed  by  the  bacterial  jelly  or  acted  upon  directly, 
probably  both  processes  occurring.  The  bacterial  jelly  coats  the  stones 
from  top  to  bottom  of  a.  bed  in  mature  condition  and  appears  to  perform 
its  functions  in  relays,  that  at  the  top  acting  upon  bo  much  of  the  organic 
matter  ae  its  capacity  will  permit,  that  of  the  next  stratum  below  attack- 
ing the  substances  passing  by  the  upper  one  or  perhaps  emitted  from  it 
only  partly  oxidized,  and  so  on  to  the  bottom,  where  the  oxidised  sewage 
falls  through  the  floor  grating  into  the  underdrainage  system. 


FiQ.  21, — View  of  the  sprinkling  filter  at  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

The  process  of  oxidation  appears  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  in 
the  contact  bed,  the  organic  matter  being  converted  into  humus- 
like  material  or  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  other  soluble  and 
gaseous  products,  and  the  nitrogenous  substances  being  oxidized  with 
the  production  of  ammonia,  nitrites  and  nitrates.  Knowledge  of  the 
particular  organisms  present  and  of  the  work  which  each  species  does  is 
lacking,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  processes  are  chiefly  aerobic,  forfailure 
of  the  air  supply  is  quickly  reflected  in  the  inferior  quality  of  theeffluent. 
It  is  common  to  attribute  the  changes  to  bacteria,  which  undoubtedly 
^ould  have  credit  for  much  of  it,  but  the  presence  of  vast  numbers  of 
higher  forms  of  life,  such  as  worms  varying  in  size  from  those  almost 
microscopic  to  earth  worms  2  or  3  in.  long,  leads  to  the  conviction  that 
bacteria  are  not  the  only  organisms  laboring  to  transform  the  putresci- 
ble  orgamc  matter  into  substances  less  likely  to  cause  offense  and  illness. 
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The  periodic  storage  and  disgorgiiig  of  solids  by  the  trickling  filter  ig 
one  <^  its  most  important  and  interesting  functions.  Being  a  community 
of  innumerable  living  organisms,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  affected 
by  seasons  and  responds  quickly  to  changes  of  temperature  and  other 
conditions.  Id  summer,  in  the  northeastern  states,  the  quantity  of  solids 
in  the  effluent  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  applied  sewage.  Oxidation  is 
then  more  active  and  nitrificatiou  will  take  place  with  doses  not  too 
great  to  permit  efficient  oxidation.  A  trickling  filter  designed  and  oper- 
ated for  that  purpose  will  convert  a  lai^  portion  of  the  organic  nitrogen 
into  nitrates.  In  the  fall,  the  efficiency  of  oxidation  drops  progressively 
with  the  lowering  of  the  temperature,  and  the  proportion  of  sohds  in  the 
effluent  to  those  in  the  sewage  is  also  reduced.  During  the  winter 
oxidation  is  low  and  much  organic  matter  apphed  to  the  filter  is  stored  in 
it.  But  with  the  first  warm  weather  of  spring,  the  filter  emits  great 
quantities  of  solids,  far  in  excess  of  those  in  the  sewage  applied  at  the 
time-  Thus  the  stored  matter,  including  the  bacterial  jelly  which  has 
served  its  purpose,  is  eject«d  from  the  filter,  which  thus  recovers  its 
capacity.  Likewise,  the  renewed  activity  of  the  organisms  produces 
more  complete  oxidation,  and  the  quality  of  the  effluent  gradually  im- 
proves until  it  equals  that  of  previous  summers.  Just  what  causes  the 
npid  unloadir^  of  the  filter  is  not  known,  although  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  active  movements  of  worms  from  one  part  of  the  filter 
to  another  may  be  responsible  to  some  extent.  The  appearance  of  the 
accumulation  in  the  filter,  just  before  or  while  actively  unloading,  indi- 
cates a  complete  change  in  its  character.  The  gelatinous  films  which 
covered  the  stones  have  become  friable  and  resemble  garden  soil  more 
dosely  than  before. 

ReBolts. — The  trickling  filter  is  capable  of  converting  putrescible 
settled  sewage  into  stable  effluent  not  subject  to  putrefaction  imder  tlte 
most  exacting  conditions.  The  effluent  contains  much  settUng  matter, 
especially  during  the  spring  unloadii^  period.  This  should  be  removed 
from  the  effluent  by  sedimentation  and  the  filter  should  be  judged  by 
the  effluent  thus  settled.  After  sedimentation  the  effluent  is  usually 
more  or  less  turbid  and  may  be  somewhat  colored.  There  may  be  places 
where  its  quality  would  not  be  as  good  as  the  conditions  required, 
and  further  purification  or  a  substitute  for  trickling  filters  must  be 
provided. 

A  practical  operating  difficulty  not  yet  overcome  is  irregular  distri- 
bution of  the  sewage  over  the  surface.  The  sewage  passes  more  quickly 
through  those  portions  of  the  filter  which  are  overdosed  than  through 
the  underdosed  portion.  On  this  account,  the  effluent  is  composed  of 
portions  of  the  applied  sewage  which  have  received  varying  degrees  of 
oxidation — some  of  which  are  perhaps  Uttle  changed  from  their  original 
condition  and  others  of  which  are  quite  completely  oxidized — rather 
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than  of  Bewage  all  of  which  has  been  oxidized  to  the  degree  apparently 
represented  by  the  analysis  of  the  effluent. 

No  process  thus  far  discussed  will  remove  all  bacteria  from  the  applied 
sewage.  Studies  were  made  at  Lawrence  to  determine  the  fate  of  spore- 
bearing  disease  germs,  such  as  the  anthrax  bacillus,  applied  to  filters. 
The  conclusioDB  are  stated  as  follows: 

"  The  results  of  these  atudiea  showed  clearly  that  while  there  is  a  material 
reduction  in  the  total  number  of  bacteria  and  in  the  number  of  non-spor^- 
bearing  types  in  tke  passage  of  sewage  through  a  septic  tank,  and  through 
contact  and  trickling  filters,  there  is  uo  perceptible  reduction  in  the  nmnber 
of  spore-bearing  bacteria.    .    .    . 

"From  the  results  obtained,  it  is  evident  that  sewage  filters  of  coaise 
materials,  operating  at  high  rates,  will  not  remove  all  the  bacteria  of  the 
colon  type.  On  the  other  hand,  intermittent  sand  filters  may  remove  all, 
or  at  least  a  large  proporiiion,  of  these  germs  at  certain  times. .  .  .  Both 
of  the  ....  trickling  filters  constructed  of  coaise  materials  and  operated 
with  raw  sewage  at  high  rates  showed  a  high  removal,  filter  No.  135  remov- 
ing over  90  per  cent,  and  filter  No.  137  about  97  per  cent."  (Report  Mass. 
St.  Bd.  Health,  1904,  page  233.) 

The  removal  of  bacteria  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station  is  prob- 
ably considerably  greater  than  that  accomplished  in  practical  sewage 
treatment  plants.  The  following  figures  give  the  relative  efficiencies  of 
the  methods  of  treatment  at  Lawrence,  and  are  abridged  from  the  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  190S,  pages  513-514. 

Removn!  of  biwtarik. 
perunt. 

Single  contact  beds  dosed  with  septic  tank  effluent. . . ,  63-SS 

Single  contact  beds  dosed  with  settled  sewage 58-S2 

Double  contact  beds  dosed  with  settled  sewage 77-78 

Trickling  filter'  dosed  with  settled  sewage 78-79 

Trickling  filter'  dosed  with  settled  sewage 9G-  97 

Trickling  filters  dosed  with  settled  sewage;  effluent 

settled  and  refiltered  through  intermittent  sand  filter.  99 

Intermittent  sand  filters 09 

'  Thia  Nllor  had  S  ft.  of  U-  to  1-in.  Btoof. 

>  Thix  nlliT  had  ID  [I.  of  H-  to  1-in.  atone. 

Neither  contact  beds  nor  trickling  filters  alone  will  remove  all  bacteria, 
although  the  tricklii^  filters  appear  more  efficient  than  contact  beds. 
In  spite  of  the  turbidity  and  color  of  the  effluent  from  trickling  filters,  its 
large  bacterial  content  and  considerable  residual  organic  matter,  this 
type  of  filter  is  now  the  moKt  generally  practicable  means  of  artificial 
oxidation  of  sewage.  Though  incapable  of  producing  as  pure  an  effluent 
as  some  other  methods,  its  efficiency  is  such  as  to  render  it  suitable  for 
adoption  in  many  municipalities  requiring  artificial  sewage  oxidation 
plant  M. 
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Where  it  Lb  necessary  to  carry  oxidation  to  practical  completion  and  to 
remove  nearly  all  bacteria  from  the  sewE^e,  the  contact  bed  and  the 
trickling  filter  are  not  efficient  enough  to  fulfill  the  requirements. 
Under  such  conditions  their  effluents  must  be  submitted  to  secondary 
filtration  or  the  more  efficient  purifying  mechanism,  the  intermittent 
sand  filter,  must  replace  the  contact  bed  or  trickling  filter.  If  higher 
efficiency  is  required  simply  for  the  removal  of  bacteria,  this  may  be 
accomplished  by  disinfection. 

SAND  FILTERS 

Intermittent  sand  filters  are  partly  or  wholly  artificial.  In  theforraer 
case  they  are  constructed  by  renjoving  the  loam  and  subsoil  overlying 


Fin.  22. — Intermittent  filter  with  sewaRC  distrihutor,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

natural  deposits  of  sand  which  are  graded  to  provide  a  level  surface. 
Where  such  sand  deposits  are  not  found,  it  is  necessary  to  import  sand. 
Such  beds  are  usually  from  )^  to  1  acre  in  area  and  surrounded  by  dikes. 
Fig.  22  is  a  view  of  a  filter  at  Marlboro,  Mass.  It  is  important  to  doae  a 
bed  as  quickly  as  practicable  without  disturbing  the  sand,  so  that  the 
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sewage  may  be  uniformly  distributed ;  otherwise  a  large  portion  may  pme- 
trate  the  saad  near  the  outlet  pipes  and  thus  cause  overdosing  of  that 
portion  and  underdosing  of  areas  at  a  distance.  In  some  places  suitable 
sand  deposits  have  been  found  at  a  relatively  high  elevation  above  the 
ground  water  and  underlaid  with  coarse  sand  or  gravel,  which  provides 
natural  underdraiuage.  Where  these  conditions  do  not  obtain,  it  is 
necessary  to  lay  underdrain  pipes  about  4  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the 
bed  to  collect  and  cany  away  the  effluent  as  rapidly  aa  pos«ble,  thus 
preventing  water-loggii^  and  aiding  aeration. 

Mechanical  Strsining. — The  action  of  the  sand  filter  may  be  best  un- 
derstood by  considering  separately  its  two  functions,  mechanical  strain- 
ing and  transformation  of  dissolved  organic  substances  into  stable  mate- 
rial. When  sewage  is  applied  to  sand  filters  the  coarser  suspended 
particles  are  retained  on  the  surface,  forming  a  thin  compact  mat  which 
does  not  allow  water  to  pass  readily.  Where  unsettled  sewage  is  applied, 
such  a  mat  will  be  formed  in  a  relatively  short  time,  and  must  be  removed 
to  enable  the  filter  to  do  its  proper  amount  of  work.  It  has,  therefore, 
come  to  be  the  custom  to  pass  the  sewage  through  sedimentation  baans 
before  applying  it  to  filters,  thus  reducing  the  frequency  of  cleaning  the 
beds.  This,  however,  is  accomplished  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the 
porosity  of  the  sand  below  the  surface,  for  the  fine  particles  in  the  settled 
sewage  are  capable  of  penetrating  to  a  depth  of  I  in.  or  more.  Where 
unsettled  sewage  is  applied,  a  portion  of  such  matter  is  retained  by 
the  surface  mat. 

Sand  filters,  as  ordinarily  constructed,  do  not  permit  the  suspended 
matter  of  the  sewage  to  pass  through  the  filtering  medium  and  escape  in 
the  effluent.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  straining  action  of  the 
filter  may  be  approximately  measured  by  the  removal  of  the  suspended 
matter,  which,  in  the  hypothetical  sewage  of  page  200,  amounts  to  300 
parts  per  1,000,000,  or  37.5 per  cent,  of  the  total  sohds  on  evaporation. 
While  this  statement  is  correct  as  applied  to  the  first  action  of  the  filter, 
the  organic  matter  retained  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  filter  is  subject 
to  biological  action,  and  hquefaction  and  gasification  are  continually 
going  on.  Such  action,  however,  is  relatively  alow,  and  while  a  substan- 
tial portion  .of  the  organic  matter  thus  temporarily  stored  is  finally  OJd- 
dized  and  washed  through  the  filter,  the  accumulation  takes  place  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  oxidation  and  liquefaction.  The  effect  of  this 
accumulation  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  bed  is  to  reduce  the  effective 
size  of  the  sand  by  filling  the  interstices  with  very  finely  divided  particles, 
some  of  which  swell  and  become  gelatinous  when  wet.  This  condition 
prevents  the  rapid  entrance  of  the  sewage  into  the  bed  and  likewise  the 
free  circulation  of  air.  As  an  ample  supply  of  oxygen  is  necessary,  it  is 
important  that  the  sewage  should  penetrate  the  sand  quickly  after  the 
full  dose  has  been  applied,  and  that  the  atmosphere  should  have  free 
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access  to  the  bed.  Therefore  it  becomes  necessary,  aa  the  acpumulation 
of  sewage  matter  increases,  to  remove  from  time  to  time  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  sand,  thus  restoring  the  bed  to  a  condition  approaching  that 
which  it  possessed  when  new. 

Oxidatioo. — The  action  of  the  filter  as  an  oxidizing  mechanism  depends 
upon  the  life  processes  of  bacteria.  This  has  been  clearly  proved  by  the 
application  of  sterile  sewage  to  sterilised  filters,  under  which  conditions 
the  sand  was  incapable  of  transforming  the  organic  matter  into  inorganic 
substances.  This  experiment  also  appears  to  disprove  the  old  theory  that 
the  action  of  the  filter  is  essentially  one  of  direct  oxidation  by  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  contained  in  its  pores.  There  may  be  some  such  direct 
action,  and  direct  oxidation  undoubtedly  takes  place  with  certain  inor- 
ganic substances  like  ferrous  sulphate,  which  is  transformed  into  sul- 
phuric acid  and  ferric  oxide. 

The  biological  action  is  apparently  similar  to  that  taking  place  in  the 
trickling  filter,  but  a  much  greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  iu  the 
top  part  of  the  bed.  Every  particle  of  sewage  cornea  into  contact  with 
the  sand  in  such  a  way  that  a  portion  of  the  colloidal  and  dissolved  mat- 
tersmgy  be  thrown  out  of  solution  by  attraction  or  absorption.  These 
substances,  together  with  the  bacterial  growths  or  zooglcea,  attach  them- 
selves to  the  groins  of  sand  in  a  gelatinous  film  covering  each  grain. 
This  film,  while  appearing  to  absorb  from  the  passing  sewage  dissolved 
and  colloidal  matter,  is  also  the  home  of  bacteria  which  feed  upon  and 
break  down  the  complex  absorbed  organic  matter  and  transform  it  into 
stable  substances.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  direct  bacterial 
action  upon  the  passing  sewage.  While  this  may  be  the  case  to  some 
extent,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  organisms  is  probably 
done  after  the  organic  matter  has  first  been  removed  from  the  sewage 
by  absorption.  It  is  difficult  to  justify  the  theory  of  direct  bacterial 
action  after  Dunbar  has  shown  that  sewage  left  a  3-ft.  filter  thoroughly 
purified  within  10  minutes  and  shallower  filters  in  shorter  periods. 
("Sewage  Treatment,"  page  140.) 

While  in  the  process  of  oxidation  the  changes  in  sand  filters  appear 
similar  to  those  in  the  trickling  filter,  there  appears  to  be  one  practical 
difference.  In  the  sand  filter  there  is  a  much  greater  tendency  toward 
mineralization  and  nitrification  than  is  commonly  observed  in  the  trick- 
ling fitter,  although  the  latter,  when  constructed  and  operated  for  th&t- 
purpose,  is  capableof  carrying  nitrification  nearly  as  far  as  thesand  filter. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  however,  the  work  in  the  trickling  filter  is 
carried  on  at  high  speed,  a  common  rate  of  filtration  being  2,000,000  gal. 
per  acre  per  day  for  a  bed  7M  ft-  deep.  At  this  high  rate,  the  tendency 
appears  to  be  for  the  organisms  to  oxidize  the  organic  matter  only  par- 
tially, converting  it  into  stable  organic  matter  rather  than  actually 
mineralizing  it.    On  the  other  hand,  the  sand  filter  is  operated  at  a  rate 
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of  perhaps  50,000  gal.  per  acre  per  day  for  a  bed  4  ft.  in  depth,  a  rate 
fixed  largely  by  the  opportunity  for  reoxy  genation  of  the  bed.  Obvioudy, 
this  opportunity  is  very  much  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  coarse  broken 
stone  or  cinder  filter.  Sand  filters  have  a  marked  avidity  for  oxygen,  and 
if  enclosed  in  an  atmosphere  of  some  other  gas,  as  nitrogen,  they  will 
lose  their  power  of  oxidizing  sewage.  Dunbar  maintains  that  this 
oxygen  is  absorbed  in  the  gelatinous  films  surraunding  the  sand  grains 
and  explains  the  energetic  oxidizing  action  as  follows: 

"We  cannot  regard  the  oxygen  as  being  present  in  the  ordinary  molecu- 
lar state,  but  must  assume  that  it  is  oxoned  by  the  high  pressure  existing 
in  the  gelatinous  film  and  is  thus  rendered  extremely  active."  ("Principles 
of  Sewage  Treatment,"  page  49.) 

Air  is  drawn  into  the  bed  as  the  dose  of  sewage  finds  its  way  downward 
toward  the  outlet,  and  while  there  may  be  some  circulation  of  air,  par- 
ticularly in  the  upper  stratum,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  there  is  any 
rapid  circulation  through  all  parts  of  the  bed  except  as  it  is  drawn  in 
according  to  Dunbar's  theory.  Therefore,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  avail- 
able  for  the  oxidation  of  a  dose  of  sewage  is  largely  that  which  follows 
the  dose  into  the  pores  of  the  filter. 

These  limitations,  the  small  quantity  of  food  due  to  the  small  dose  of 
sewage  and  the  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  determine  the  luxuriance  of  the 
growth  of  organisms.  Therefore,  the  refinement  in  regulation  necessary 
to  maintain  a  proper  balance  of  oxygen  and  bacterial  life  in  the  eand 
filter  ia  such  that  the  oxidation  must  of  necessity  be  carried  well  toward 
completion,  and  conditions  are  particularly  favorable  for  nitrification. 
It  may  be  that  one  group  of  organisms  produces  the  essential  changes 
in  the  trickling  filter  and  another  group  of  oi^anisms  brings  about  the 
somewhat  similar  changes  in  the  sand  filter,  and  as  the  control  of  the 
trickling  filter  is  refined  to  correspond  more  closely  with  that  of  the  sand 
filter,  those  organisms  best  adapted  to  mineralization  of  the  organic 
matter  are  pertnitted  to  develop  more  luxuriantly,  and  the  work  done 
hy  such  a  trickling  filter  more  nearly  approaches  that  done  by  the 
Rand  filter  than  is  the  case  with  trickling  filters  as  ordinarily  built  and 
operated. 

If  the  foregoing  conception  of  the  sand  filter  is  correct,  it  must  require 
a  certain  length  of  time  after  it  is  first  put  into  operation  in  which  to 
mature,  which  appears  to  be  the  case.  During  this  time  the  films  are 
forming  alxiut  the  sand  grains  and  the  bacterial  life  is  becoming  estab- 
lished and  active.  If  new  filters  are  started  in  the  warm  season,  the 
"periodof  biological  construction  "may  be  as  short  as  a  week  or  10  days, 
but  if  the  filter  is  put  into  operation  in  the  winter,  it  may  be  spring  or 
early  summer  before  it  will  become  ripe  and  efficient,  as  indicated  by  the 
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presence  of  a  substantial  and  increasing  quantity  of  nitrates  i 


An  interesting  conception  of  the  sand  filter,  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  well,  is  as  follows: 

"The  filter  becomes  a  delicate  organism  adapted  to  what  is  required  of 

it,  if  its  poHHibilities  are  not  exceeded.  The  preparation  required  appears 
to  be  the  iatroduction  by  the  sewage  of  the  particular  organisms  fitted  to 
aid  in  this  work,  and  their  accumulation  with  a  proper  food  supply,  and 
other  favorable  conditions  by  which  they  become  in  time  adapted  to  ac- 
complish the  most  complete  purification  with  the  quantity  of  sewage  re- 
ceived. Any  change  in  quantity  or  mode  of  application  may  disorganize  this 
working  colony  and  prevent  the  best  results  until  there  is  time  for  a  re- 
adjustment adapted  to  the  new  conditions."  (Rept.  Mass.  St.  Bd.  of 
Health,  1890,  page  25.) 

The  formation  of  nitrates  is  an  indication  of  the  biological  activity  of 
sand  filters.  Nitrogenous  matters  are  decomposed  in  filters  either  by  the 
process  of  putrefaction  or  decay,  the  former  taking  place  only  when  filters 
are  overdosed  or  in  some  other  way  are  prevented  from  receiving  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  oxygen.  By  these  processes  a  part  of  the  organic  nitro- 
gen is  transformed  into  free  ammonia.  As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  III, 
page  102,  certain  organisms  are  capable  of  converting  free  ammonia  into 
nitriteaand  nitrates,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  some  transform  organic 
matter  directly  into  nitrites  and  nitrates.  A  portion  of  the  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  original  sewage  is  converted  into  nitr<%en  gas,  which 
escapes  from  the  filter  into  the  air. 

Under  certain  conditions,  filters  which  have  been  yielding  effluents 
high  in  nitrates  suddenly  produce  effluents  high  in  free  ammonia  and 
occasionally  in  nitrites,  and  low  in  nitrates.  Such  a  change  accompanies 
overdosing,  with  consequent  reduction  in  air  supply,  and  the  low  tem- 
peratures of  winter.  The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  found 
(Report,  1908,  page  283)  that  the  production  of  free  ammonia  and  ni- 
trites, as  well  as  some  nitrogen  gas,  under  such  conditions  was  Bometimes 
due  to  the  reduction  of  nitrates  previously  formed,  the  effluents  in  such 
cases  being  bright  and  non-putrescible. 

As  the  primary  function  of  the  filter  is  to  break  down  and  oxidize 
the  organic  matter  applied  to  it,  and  as  by  the  several  biological  processes 
involved  different  nitrogen  compounds  are  produced,  much  can  be 
learned  of  the  processes  going  on  in  the' filter  by  ascertaining  what  nitro- 
gen compounds  are  passed  off  with  the  effluent.  High  free  ammonia  in 
the  effluent  may  be  due  to  overdosing  of  the  bed  and  the  consequent 
reduction  in  the  supply  of  air;  hence,  it  may  follow  that  because  free 
ammonia  is  relatively  high  the  bed  is  being  overdosed  or  otherwise  work- 
ing at  a  disadvantage,  and  is  producing  an  effluent  containing  compara- 
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tively  large  quantities  of  organic  matter  and  one  which  may  be  putres- 
cible.  ThiB  conclusion  ahouid  be  reached  with  caution,  however,  as  it 
m&y  not  be  justiiied,  because  of  the  possibility  that  conditions  are 
favorable  to  a  reduction  of  the  nitrates,  as  just  explained. 

If  an  efBuent  is  high  in  nitrates  and  low  in  free  ammonia,  the  evidence 
is  conclusive  that  oxidation  has  been  carried  at  least  far  enough  to  pre- 
vent putrefaction.  The  important  influence  of  the  seasons  upon  the 
quantities  of  nitrates  and  free  ammonia  in  the  effluent  from  a  practical 
working  sand  filter  plant  are  shown  in  F^;.  23,  based  upon  averages  of 
229  analyses  of  the  effluent  from  33  filter  beds. 
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Flu.  23. — Effect  of  temperature  on  resulta  of  intermittent  filtration. 


Results. — The  results  obtained  by  the  intermittent  filtration  of  ordi- 
nary municipal  sewage  leave  little  to  be  desired.  The  effluent  from  a 
well-designed  and  carefully  operated  plant  is  usually  practically  clear, 
free  from  suspended  matter,  nearly  colorless,  without  odor,  contain- 
ing little  organic  matter  and  but  an  extremely  smaU  part  of  the  bacteria 
applied  to  the  filter.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  effluent 
from  a  practical  working  intermittent  sand  filter  is  suitable  for  domestic 
consumption.  It  is  possible  that  at  times  same  of  the  bacteria  of  the 
sewage  pass  through  the  sand  bed,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  the  transmission  of  such  orgamsms  by  the  effluent  from  a  sand 
filter  plant,  such  effluent  must  be  further  treated  by  secondary  filtration 
or  by  disinfection. 
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BROAD  QUUGATIOIT 

Broad  irrigation  is  the  term  used  by  American  engineers  to  designate 
tite  method  of  sewage  disposal  by  which  the  sew^e  is  allowed  to  flow 
over  cultivated  fields  and  percolate  through  the  ground  until  it  joins  the 
natural  ground  water,  incidentally  watering  and  fertilizing  the  growing 
crops.  Sewage  contains  chemical  constituents  which,  when  in  proper 
form,  possess  fertilizing  value,  and  the  lure  of  financial  return  has  made 
this  method  attractive  to  the  popular  mind. 

Irrigation  with  sewage  is  carried  out  with  two  primary  objects  in 
view,  proper  disposal  of  sewage  and  the  cultivation  of  crops  from  which  a 
revenue  may  be  obtained.  The  disposal  of  the  sewage  should  be  the 
primary  object,  in  most  cases,  and  the  raising  of  crops  secondary,  con- 
trolled so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  sewage  treatment.  This  has  often 
been  overlooked  and  the  raising  of  crops  and  the  deriving  of  revenue 
havebeen  made  primary  considerations,  with  the  result  that  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  sewage  has  been  neglected  and  in  many  cases  little  attempt 
to  achieve  this  object  has  been  made. 

^^lication  of  Sewage  to  Land. — Sewage  is  applied  to  the  land  in  many 
ways.  In  some  cases  it  is  allowed  to  flow  over  the  t&nd  in  thin  films, 
gradually  percolating  into  the  soil  until  the  liquid  disappears  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  field.  In  other  cases  it  is  allowed  to  flow  in  furrows  or  ditches 
a  few  feet  apart,  between  which  crops  are  planted.  From  the  ditches 
the  sewage  percolates  laterally  and  slowly,  thus  reaching  and  moisten- 
ing the  roots  of  the  crops. 

Sewage  is  sometimes  applied  to  farms  without  preliminary  treatment 
and  in  most  cases  without  removing  the  suspended  and  colloidal  solids, 
which  are  retained  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  frequently 
accumulate  in  furrows  or  other  depressions  and  form  mats  which  do  not 
allow  the  sewage  to  penetrate  readily  into  the  soil,  thus  exposing  it  for 
a  considerable  time  to  atmospheric  conditions  and  permitting  the  escape 
of  more  or  less  objectionable  odors.  When  plowed  under,  they  experi- 
ence the  same  slow  change  that  takes  place  in  the  upper  stratum  of  in- 
termittent sand  filters,  previously  described.  These  substances  are 
thus  added  to  the  accumulation  of  humus  in  the  top  soil.  All  sewage 
contains  grease  and  soapy  materials  which  are  particularly  resistant  to 
natural  decomposition  and  t«nd  to  clog  the  pores  of  a  filter.  These 
fats  are  a  serious  detriment,  as  they  prevent  the  full  utihzation  of  much 
of  the  fertilising  material  applied  to  the  land. 

Sewage  applied  to  farms  op)erated  to  secure  its  efficient  purification  is 
oxidiied  by  the  same  biological  agencies  as  are  active  in  the  sand  filter. 
The  processes  are  aerobic,  and  it  is  therefore  important  that  an  ample 
supply  of  oxygen  be  provided.  The  biochemical  changes  which  convert 
the  organic  matter  into  humus,  carbon  dioxide,  ammonium  compounds, 
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nitrites  and  nitrates  change  some  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  from  sub- 
stances which  cannot  i>e  utilized  by  plants  to  compounds  readily  assimi- 
lable by  them. 
Infiueace  of  Character  of  SoiL— Of  the  sewage  applied  to  a  field,  the 

greater  part  finds  its  way  into  the  ground  water  and  escajtes  with  it, 
either  through  underdrains  or  through  natural  channels,  into  the 
neighboring  streams.  If  the  ground  is  flooded,  the  sewage  as  it  recedes 
from  the  surface  draws  in  behind  it  a  fresh  supply  of  air,  which  serves  to 
maintain  bacterial  action  as  in  the  sand  filters.  The  quantity  of  sewage 
which  can  thus  pass  through  the  land  is  obviously  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil.  A  stiff  clay  will  allow  very  little  water  to  pass,  even 
if  well  underdrained,  while  a  gravel  or  coarse  sand  will  absorb  a  much 
greater  quantity.  An  open  sandy  soil  would  appear  to  be  much  more 
favorable  for  sewage  treatment,  because  of  its  greater  capacity  and  the 
larger  interstices  for  the  retention  of  oxygen.  Whatever  the  character 
of  the  underlying  soil,  however,  the  loam  and  subsoil  so  hinder  the  pas- 
sage of  water  and  the  circulation  of  air  that  sewage  farms  can  successfully 
treat  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  quantity  which  can  be  treated  on 
intermittent  sand  filters. 

Action  on  Crops. — Sewage  may  act  advantageously  upon  cro[is  in  two 
ways,  by  fumiahing  a  required  supply  of  water  and  by  supplying  fer- 
tilizing ingredients  such  as  nitrogen,  phosphates  and  potash.  In  arid 
regions,  where  any  water  for  irrigation  is  in  demand,  the  moisture 
derived  from  sewage  may  be  valuable.  In  other  places  the  natural 
rainfall  is  sufficient  for  the  crops,  although  not  always  advantageously 
distributed.  When  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water,  sewage  may  be  of  value, 
but  it  is  unfortunate  that  when  there  ie  the  greatest  quantity  of  sewage, 
during  storms  or  when  ground  water  is  high,  even  with  separate  systems 
of  sewers,  the  crops  need  no  water  and  the  application  of  sewage  may  be 
actually  detrimental  to  them.  The  English  custom  of  filtering  some  of 
the  sewage  delivered  to  farms,  rather  than  using  it  for  irr^tioo,  is 
based  on  this  fact. 

Crops  have  the  power  of  absorbing  nitrogen  compounds,  phosphates, 
potash  and  other  substances  necessary  to  their  growth.  Some  of  these 
furnished  by  the  sewage  are  not  always  in  most  available  form,  but  must 
first  be  converted  by  bacteria  inte  suitable  forms  for  plant  life.  The 
benefits  derived  by  the  plants  are  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected,  for 
the  large  quantity  of  water  applied  to  the  soil  tends  te  teach  it  and  cany 
away  those  substances  which  might  be  helpful  to  plant  life.  The  efflu- 
ents from  many  sewage  farms  are,  for  example,  high  in  nitrates,  a  very 
good  plant  food,  but  the  quantity  of  water  passing  through  the  soil 
apparently  carrien  them  away  as  rapidly  as  they  are  formed  by  the 
bacteria  and  before  they  can  be  assimilated  by  the  plante.  Therefore  it 
seems  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  in  aevage 
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can  be  utilized  by  the  growing  plants.  Another  consider&tion  which 
affects  materially  the  benefits  derived  from  the  fertilising  ingredients  is 
the  fact  that  in  Bome  climates  plant  life  can  take  up  such  substances  only 
during  certain  relatively  small  portions  of  the  year.  During  the  n- 
mmnder  of  the  year  these  ingredients  are  simply  washed  out  of  the  soil  by 
the  sewage  and  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

For  these  reasons  comparatively  little  benefit  is  derived  by  crops  from 
the  fertiliEing  elements  of  sewage  applied  to  irrigation  fields,  and  in 
most  cases  the  supply  of  water  has  not  proved  of  much  value.  The  puri- 
fying ability  of  a  sewage  farm  efficiently  operated  under  favorable  con- 
ditions is  good,  and  the  effluents  from  irrigation  fields  managed  with  a 
view  to  the  purification  of  the  sewage,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  crops 
if  necessary,  may  be  excellent  in  quality.  Such  effluents  are  sometimes 
high  in  bacteria  and  in  many  cases  some  microbes  appear  to  pass  through 
the  ground. 

DISINFECTION 

In  all  the  proeesses  of  treatment  previously  outlined,  the  purpose  has 
been  mainly  to  prevent  sewage  causing  a  nuisance.  If  it  is  desirable  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  transmitting  disease  by  sewage-contaminated 
water  to  a  minimum,  the  bacteria  in  the  effluent  must  be  killed  before  it 
is  discharged  into  the  water.  This  can  be  done  by  disinfection,  which  is 
not  difficult  to  carry  out  effectively  under  most  conditions  by  methods 
described  in  Chapter  XIX.  The  disinfectants  have  a  powerful  oxidizing 
effect  and  the  organic  matter  forming  the  microscopic  cells  of  the  bac- 
teria is  attacked  so  vigorously  that  even  spores  are  destroyed  by  small 
doses  of  some  of  the  substances  used. 

A  useful  feature  of  disinfection  which  has  probably  not  been  fully 
appreciated  yet  is  its  availability  as  a  measure  for  use  when  a  treat- 
ment plant  ia  put  out  of  commission,  wholly  or  in  part,  and  the  health  of 
communities  reached  by  the  waters  receiving  the  sewage  woidd  be 
jeopardised  if  the  bacterial  contamination  caused  by  raw  sewage  were 
not  greatly  reduced.  Disinfection  of  the  sewage  has  been  employed 
very  satisfactorily  in  emergencies  of  this  nature. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  BY  DILUTION 

Difiposa)  by  dilutiou  means  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  into  a 
stream,  tidal  estuary,  lake  or  sea.  The  theory  of  the  resulting  proc- 
ess of  purification  has  changed  from  time  to  time,  the  current  views 
being  found  on  page  201  of  the  preceding  chapter.  Whatever  it  be,  it 
may  be  fairly  said  today  that,  with  suitable  provision  for  screening  and, 
if  necessary,  preliminary  settling  or  sedimentation  of  the  sewage,  the 
process  is  one  of  the  most  economical,  satisfactory  and  efficient  methods 
of  sewage  disposal,  and  the  one  in  most  common  use. 

The  extent  of  the  use  of  dilution  in  1915  in  the  United  States,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  authors  from  data  compiled  by  George  W.  Wisner,  and  in 
1905,  as  estimated  by  George  W.  Fuller  (Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  vol.  Uv, 
Part  E,  page  148)  may  be  summarized  aa  follows: 


I90S 

1915 

sea  or  tidal  estuariea. 

land  streams  or  lakes. 

Population  connected  to  systems  where  sewage 
is  treated  in  some  way. 

Population  connected  with  sewerage  systems. 

6,500,000 
20,400,000 
'1,100,000 

8,500,000 
26,400,000 
6,900,000 

28,000,000 

41,800,000 

Oxygen  Required  to  Oxidize  Organic  Sewage  Matter. — The  quantity 
of  oxygep  required  to  oxidize  completely  the  organic  matter  in  sewage 
varies  greatly  and  little  definite  information  concerning  it  is  available. 
For  illustrative  purposes  it  may  be  assumed  to  average  about  500*  parts 


'Fullor 


lottr 


It  rou 


that  obtained  by  boiUng  G  mia 
•ewac»  la  Table  62  would,  therctorE,  require  from  236  to  532  p.p.m.  or  1970  to  M40  lb. 
of  aiygea  per  1,000,000  (al.  Thli  "abaolute"  oiyacn  requirement  doea  not  equal  that  for 
eomplete  aiidHlion.  Adeuey  reports  the  total  abaurption  of  oiygen  in  53  dayi  bjr  a  Buopl* 
of  Belfast  aewaie  Bhaben  daily  u  383.8  oc.  per  liMr.  (Fifth  Report,  Royal  ComoiiiBioa  on 
Hewage  Diipoaal.  Appendii  B,  paae  434,}  This  nu  equivalent  to  2097  lb.  per  1,000,000 
fal. ;  Ibe  ooDBumption  of  oiygeD  was  incomplete  but  hul  become  nnly  a  amall  amount  daily. 
Lederer  detarmiaed  the  bioloiiB  oiysen  oonaumptlon  of  two  (rad«*  of  aewage  at  Chioaco 
240 
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per  l,000,000or over 4000 lb. per  1,000,000  gal. of  aew^e.  Freshwater, 
Table  5,  contains  at  ordinary  temperature  and  preseure  about  10  parts 
per  1,000,000  of  oxygen  or  83  lb.  per  1,000,000  gal.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  may  require  about  50  volumes  of  water  for  each  volume  of  sewage 
ia  order  to  supply  enough  oxygen  for  complete  oxidation,  provided  no 
re-aeration  takes  place. 

In  practice,  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  for  complete  oxidation  is 
not  BO  important  as  the  rate  at  which  the  oxygen  is  absorbed.  The  com- 
plete process  may  takeweeks  or  months,  for  the  consumption  is  at  a  very 
low  rate  after  the  first  few  days.  The  object  should  be  to  dilute  the 
sewage  enough  to  enable  re-aeration  to  supply  the  oxygen  demands  of 
the  body  of  contaminated  water  or,  mora  often,  to  prevent  the  diluted 
sewage  from  becoming  putrid  for  a  sufficient  period  to  enable  it  to  flow 
to  lai^er  bodies  of  water  capable  of  aSordii^  practically  unlimited  dilu- 
tion. Some  idea  of  the  great  forces  at  work  purifying  polluted  waters 
may  be  obtained  from  what  is  going  on  in  New  York  Bay.  The  Metro- 
politan Sewer^e  Commission  stated  (1914  report,  page  46]  that  in  1910 
the  estimated  discharge  of  sewf^e  into  the  bay  was  765,000,000  gal.  per 
day.  If  it  be  assumed  that  each  mUlion  gallons  requires  4000  lb.  of 
oxygen,  the  total  daily  quantity  required  for  complete  oxidation  would 
be  1530  tons. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Adeney  estimated  that  the  rate  of  absorption  of  oxygen 
by  sewage  matter  in  New  York  Bay  would  not  exceed  0.75  cc'  per  liter 
of  water  containing  0.5  per  cent,  sewt^e  per  48  hours  in  the  summer 
(1912  Report,  Metropolitan  Seweri^e  Commission,  page  99);  elsewhere  in 
tlie  same  report  (page  88)  he  stated  that  re-aeration  of  the  water  at  the 
rate  of  0.067  to  0.077  cc.  per  liter  per  hour  (3.22  to  3.70  cc.  per  48  hours) 
was  about  the  maximum  in  inshore  waters.  The  latter  figures  averse 
about  four  and  one-half  times  the  former. 

Prof.  Earle  B.  Phelps  held  ("Discharge  of  Sewage  into  New  York 
Harbor,"  1911,  page  147)  that  the  oxygen  obtained  by  re-aeration  is 
almost  negligible  and  amounts  to  not  more  than  0.045  lb.  per  1,000,000 
gal.  or  0.003S  cc.  per  liter  per  hour  at  12-ft.  depth  (page  62),  but  a  small 
fraction  of  Adeney's  estimates.  The  difference  is  due  chiefiy  to  differ- 
ent opinions  regarding  the  rate  of  diffusion  downward,  particularly  when 
water  is  stratified. 

'  Re-aeration.— ^Re-aeration  involves  the  factors  of  time,  initial  condi- 
tion of  the  water,  depth,  and  in  brackish  waters  the  element  of  stratifi- 

u  em  ud  130  p.p.m.  rupButiTBly  ClndiutrUI  Wutta  from  Stock  Vsrdi  anci  Pmckiii«town. 
!«■«  166).      TheM  fiEurtH  ure  equiviknt  ta  S26«  and  1086  lb.  per  1,000,000  iilL      DibdiD 

(Wita  Supply  and  Irriiation  Paper  185,  page  16.)  Thii  would  0ve  from  3000  <o  1D,000 
lb,  o[  oiyien  per  1.000.000  gal. 

■  To  convert  cubic  centiloBUn  p«r  liter  into  puia  per  milUoD,  multiply  b;  1.43. 
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cation,  as  well  as  temperature  of  the  water  and  the  humidity  of  the  air. 
The  rate  of  re-aeration  ia  exceedingly  variable,  even  in  different  parta  of 
the  same  body  of  water.  Obviously  it  will  take  longer  to  saturate  water 
to  a  great  depth  than  to  a  lesser  depth.  The  initial  couditioD  of  satura- 
tion is  important  in  that  the  greater  the  depletion  of  oxygen  the  greater 
will  be  the  rate  of  re-aeration.  Humidity,  which  affects  the  rate  of 
evaporation  and  consequent  density  of  the  surface  layers,  has  a  bearing 
on  the  vertical  circulation  or  "streaming"  of  the  surface  layers,  which 
may  be  more  or  less  affected  in  tidal  estuaries  by  stratification. 

Phelps,  from  a  mathematical  and  experimental  study  of  Fick's  law  of 
hydro-diffusion  ("Discharge  of  Sewt^je  into  New  York  Harbor,"  page  89) 
has  derived  coefficients  by  which  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  a 
given  time  by  a  quiescent  body  of  fresh  water  of  stated  depth  and  initial 
concentration  of  oxygen  content  may  be  determined.  Phelps'  figures 
were  used  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal  in  an  attempt  to 
predict  the  amount  of  dilution  required  in  order  that  the  oxygen  content 
of  a  stream  will  not  fall  below  a  prescribed  amount  under  certain  as- 
sumed conditions  as  to  strength  of  sewage  and  depth  and  velocity  of  di- 
luting stream.  Frommany  experiments  the  Commission  divided  streams 
into  two  classes,  those  moderately  rapid,  in  which  the  water  is  assumed 
to  be  thoroughly  mixed  once  an  hour,  and  those  in  which  the  mixing 
takes  place  once  in  6  hours,  termed  "  very  slu^ish."  (Eighth  Report, 
page  10.)  Taking  the  rates  of  re-aeration  aa  calculated  by  Phelps  for 
1-  and  6-hour  periods,  the  Commission  derived  Table  55,  on  the  assump- 

Tablb  5S. — Sbowino  DiLtjnOKS  of  Sewage  Liqitobs  witb  Ci<bak  Rivxr 

Watxb'  Required  to  Prevent  Dboxtoenation  below  4  cc.  per 

Liter  in  Moderately  Rafid  and  vbby  SLtrooiSB  Reaches 

(Roysl  Commiseion  on  SevBge  Dupa»1.  Eighth  Report,  paae  1 1) 


^t^r  i^' 

Time  Uikm 
mi'*(hoiiri>' 

™tJon     p  B  r 

y«y    g«-l 
filter  effluent 
tftkinc  up  .1.0 

•otvcd  oiygen 
in   24    boon 

p.p.ni.   aiB- 
in    24     houn 

2.5 
6.0 
10.0 

1 

6 

I 
6 
1 

e 

0.B9 
0.45 
0,33 
0.15 
0.12 
0  07 

0.40 
0.90 
1.2 
2.5 
3.0 
6,0 

55 
120 
160 
360 
450 
800 

85 

185 
250 
550 
700 
1200 
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iioa  that  the  oxygen  content  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  4  cc. 
per  liter. 

It  ehould  be  remembered  that  all  these  calculations  are  based  on  ex- 
periments with  fresh  water  and  sewage  stronger  than  many  American 
sewages.  Such  calculations  are  quantitatively  of  small  importance, 
although  of  interest  in  comparison  with  the  results  of  similar  degrees  of 
dilution  when  the  sewage  is  mixed  with  the  water  in  other  ways.  Ob- 
servations of  the  physical  conditions  of  streams  in  the  United  States  have 
indicated  that  when  the  ratio  of  sewage  to  diluting  water  was  from  1 :  25 
to  1  :  50,  no  nuisance  will  result.  The  Commission's  requirements  for 
dilution  call  for  volumes  of  water  about  twice  as  large  as  American 
observations  indicate  are  needed. 


IHFLTTENCB  OF  SUSPBITDED  HATTER 

Suspended  matter  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  dissolved  oxygen 
content  of  polluted  waters.     That  portion  which  forms  sludge  banks 
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Fia.  24. — Effect  of  sludge  deposita  on  oxygen  content  of  Fcna  Basin, 

on  the  bottom  takes  oxygen  from  the  overlying  water,  so  that,  although 
the  dilution  is  apparently  sufficient,  the  continual  abstraction  of  oxygen 
from  the  water  by  the  banks  may  produce  objectionable  conditions. 
Fermenting  sludge  banks  are  considered  responsible  for  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  capacity  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  for  prevent- 
ing nuisance  by  dilution.  (Report  on  Sewage  Disposal,  Wisner,  1611, 
page  14.)  A  striking  example  of  the  effect  of  sludge  deposits  was  af- 
forded by  the  condition  of  the  Fenway  Basin  in  Boston  in  1902,  This 
baun,  formerly  a  tidal  estuary,  had  its  waters  held  at  a  certain  elevation 
by  a  dam  and  tide  gates.    Muddy  River  and  Stony  Brook,  two  streams 
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draining  a  very  thickly  populated  territory,  dischai^ed  water  which  was 
practically  weak  sewage  into  the  upper  end  of  the  basin.  Very  heavy 
sludge  deposits  formed  in  the  basin,  amounting  in  1903  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  its  cubic  contents.  H.  W.  Clark  investigated  the  dissolved 
oxygen  conditions  in  this  basin  and  found  marked  stratification  due  to  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  fresh  water,  interfering  with  vertical  circulation,  so 
that  the  underlying  water  was  rapdly  deprived  of  oxygen  as  it  moved 
over  the  sludge  (Fig.  24). 

Relative  Effects  of  Coarse  and  Fine  Suspended  Matter  on  the  Oxygen 
Content  of  Water. — While  it  is  important  to  remove  settling  solids.  Dr. 
Arthur Lederer  {Jour.  Am.Pub.  HeoUk  Asm.,  1912,  page  97)  and  others 
have  shown  that  the  fine  non-settling  suspended  matter  is  much  more  pu^ 
trescible  and  sometimes  more  desirable  to  remove.  Lederer's  experiments 
indicated  that  while  an  average  removal  of  63  per  cent,  of  the  suspended 
matter  by  sedimentation  increased  the  permissible  amount  of  sewage 
which  could  be  dischai^ed  into  a  stream  by  31  per  cent.,  without  reduc- 
ing the  oxygen  content  below  30  per  cent,  saturation  in  24  hours,  the 
removal  of  the  remaining  37  per  cent,  of  suspended  matter  by  filtration 
through  filter  paper  resulted  in  an  increase  of  143  per  cent,  in  the  amount 
of  permissible  sewage  when  measured  by  the  same  standards. 

Experiments  described  by  Wisner  and  Pearse  (Industrial  Wastes  from 
the  Stock  Yards,  1914,  page  195)  indicated  that  while  reductions  in  the 
suspended  matter  by  Dortmund,  Emscher  and  chemical  precipitation 
tanks,  amounted  to  66,  67,  and  74  per  cent,  respectively,  the  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  biologic  oxygen  required  amounted  to  only  32,  36,  and 
38  per  cent. 

AERATION  OF  SEWAGE -LADEN  WATER 

The  forced  aeration  of  sewage  before  its  discharge  into  water,  to  increase 
its  oxygen  content,  has  been  studied  from  many  points  of  view.  The 
earlier  investigators  decided  that  the  amount  of  direct  oxidation  was 
very  small.  Phelps  experimented  with  the  aeration  of  New  York 
sewage  and  concluded  (Discharge  of  Sewage  into  New  York  Harbor, 
191 1,  page  77)  that  this  sewage,  after  a  short  period  of  septic  action  fol- 
lowed by  aeration  at  the  rate  of  0.1  cu.  ft.  of  air  to  1  gal.  of  sewage, 
could  be  discharged  into  New  York  Harbor  in  two  to  three  times  larger 
quantities  than  were  permissible  with  unaerated  sewage.  This  estimate 
was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  oxygen  content  should  not  fall 
more  than  20  per  cent,  in  6  hours,  a  half  tid  J  period.  The  cost  of  in- 
stallation of  a  plant  for  performing  this  object  was  placed  at  $2000  per 
1,000,000  gal.,  with  S2  per  1,000,000  gal.  for  power.  Coat  of  labor  and 
removing  sludge  from  the  septic  tanks  was  not  included  in  this  estimate. 

While  aeration  on  this  scale  increases  the  period  before  putrefaction 
b^ins  in  sewage,  the  consumption  of  oxygen  goes  on  long  after  the  effect 
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of  aeration  is  gone,  for  the  &maimt  of  air  introduced  by  such  means  is 
email  compared  with  the  amount  necessary  to  render  sewage  non^pu- 
trescible  indefinitely.  Stabilityfor  6  hours  was  considered  all  that  was 
necessary  at  New  York  because  tidal  action  was  expected  to  carry  the 
sewage  into  the  open  sea,  with  its  abundance  of  dissolved  oxygen.  In 
the  case  of  a  slow-flowing  river,  where  the  sewage  must  be  transported 
long  distances,  any  effect  of  such  re-aeration  is  likely  to  be  soon  tost. 
The  eSect  of  increasing  pollution  on  the  average  annu&l  dissolved  oxygen 
content  of  the  Merrimack  Kiver  is  shown  in  Fig.  25,  compiled  from  re- 
ports of  the  Mass.  State  Board  of  Health.  This  reduction  cannot  be 
wholly  attributed  to  increasing  pollution,  as  the  flow  of  water  in  the  ear- 
lier years  was  much  greater  than  later,  thus  giving  greater  dilution  with 
less  effect  on  the  oxygen  content. 
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Fio.  25. — Effect  of 


RAte  of  Exhaustion  of  Dissolved  Oxygen. — When  sewage  Is  discharged 
into  water  the  dissolved  oxygen  content  of  the  mixture  is  reduced  in  three 
ways:  1,  by  dilution;  if  sewage  containing  no  dissolved  oxygen  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  fully  saturated  water,  the  oxygen  content  of 
the  mixture  is  one-half  that  of  the  diluting  water;  2,  by  the  action  of 
directly  oxidizable  substances,  such  as  many  of  the  products  of  the  putre- 
factive process;  3,  by  the  biological  processes  of  bacteria. 

The  effect  of  the  first  is  easy  to  determine  when  the  relative  volumes 
of  sewage  and  water  are  known. 

As  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  second  and  third,  Adeney  con- 
cluded froiQ  his  experiments  with  septic  sewage  that  the  easily  oxi- 
dizable  substances  absorbed  more  oxygen  in  1  day  than  did  the  indirectly 
oxidisabte  substances  in  8  days.  The  amount  of  diluting  water  also 
has  an  effect  on  the  rate  of  exhaustion  of  oxygen.    Adeney  found  (Fifth 
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Report,  Royal  CommissioD  on  SewE^e  Disposal,  Appeiidix6,  pages  72  and 
80)  that  of  two  samples,  one  composed  of  1  port  sewage  and  9  parts 
water,  and  the  other  1  part  sewage  and  19  parts  water,  the  latter,  al- 
though one-half  as  strong  as  the  former,  consumed  less  than  one-half  as 
much  oxygen  in  3  days.  This  effect  was  confirmed  by  Lederer  in  ex- 
periments with  Chicago  sewage.  {Jour.  Am.  Pvb.  HeaUh  Asm., 
February,    1912,   page  97.) 

Many  factors  combine  to  make  the  depletion  of  oxygen  greater  in 
summer  than  winter.  Not  only  does  water  contain  less  dissolved  oxy- 
gen when  saturated  at  the  high  summer  temperature,  but  bacterial 
activity  is  then  greatest.  The  flow  of  streams  is  then  at  a  minimum,  so 
that  the  ratio  of  sewage  to  diluting  water  is  lai^e.    The  effect  of  these 
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influences  in  the  Merrimacic  River  is  shown  in  Fig.  26,  the  discteirge  of 
the  stream  being  baaed  on  reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sui^ 
vey  and  the  analyses  on  the  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health  for  1906  and  1907.  X.  H.  Goodnough  estimated  the  amount  of 
polluting  matter  in  the  Merrimacli  River  above  Lowell  as  equivalent 
to  that  produced  by  a  population  of  70,000,  and  the  equivalent  popula- 
tion discharging  sewage  below  Lowell  but  above  Lawrence  at  182,300. 
These  observationB  were  taken  in  years  of  average  run-oft,  and  in  dry 
years  conditions  must  be  worse.  Conditions  in  the  river  have  at  times 
been  such  as  to  result  in  a  legislative  inquiry  and  special  study  in  1908 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

SELF-PURIFICATIOn   OP   NATURAL   WATERS 

Chicago  Drainage  CanaL — Probably  the  most  extensive  examination 
of  the  self-purification  of  an  American  stream  was  that  of  the  Illinois 
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River  in  connection  mth  the  Buit  of  the  State  of  MisBouri  to  restrain 
the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  from  dis- 
chai^ing  sewage  diluted  with  water  from  Lake  Mich^au  into  tributaries 
of  the  Missisaippi.  The  Chic^o  Draint^e  Canal  was  designed  to  carry 
a  minimum  of  3.3  cu.  ft,  per  second  of  lake  water  per  1000  persona  con- 
tributing sewage,  aa  a  result  of  studies  by  the  Drainage  and  Water 
Supply  Commission  of  1887,  consisting  of  Dr.  Rudolph  Hering,  Chief 
Eng.,  Benezette  Williama  and  Samuel  G.  Artingstall,  then  city  engineer 
of  Chicago.  The  preliminary  figure  suggested  was  4  cu.  ft.  per  second 
per  1000  persons,  which  was  changed  to  3.3  cu.  ft.  in  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict Act  of  1889.  The  enormous  quantity  of  trade  wastes  at  present 
discharged  into  the  canal  was  not  foreseen,  and  the  subject  was  con- 
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Period  of  Flow-Doya  from  Joli«+. 
Fio.  27. — Self'purificatian  of  the  Desplalnea  and  Illinois  Rivera.    The 
percentage  curve  of  the  nitrates  is  based  on  the  quantity  at  Grafton,  instead 
of  Joliet. 


sidered  from  the  standpoint  of  nuisance  rather  than  the  destruction  of 
fish  life  upon  which  emphasis  was  laid  by  Black  and  Phelps  in  their 
report  on  New  York  Bay,  which  will  be  mentioned  later. 

In  the  Missouri-Illinois  lit^ation,  the  plaintiff  claimed  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  drainage  canal  contaminated  the  water  supply  of  St.  Louis, 
while  the  defendants  claimed  that  the  processes  of  self-purification  in  the 
canal  and  rivers  removed  all  danger  of  such  contamination.  The  ex- 
pert testimony  was  given  by  about  40  witnesses  and  was  very  contradict- 
ory. In  general,  while  a  very  material  self-purification  was  shown, 
Big.  27,  the  Supreme  Court  held  merely  that  the  plaintiff's  contention 
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was  not  proved  but  the  case  could  be  tried  again,  thus  indicating  that 
the  possibility  of  pathogenic  genns  reaching  St.  IjOuis  from  Chicago  was 
not  disproved. 

Fig.  27  is  based  on  the  testimony  of  Dr.  E.  0.  Jordan  and  represents 
average  conditions  in  January  to  June,  1900.  The  Joliet  samples  were 
collected  below  the  junction  of  the  Desplaines  River,  the  Drainage  Canal 
and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  For  many  years  previoufi  to  the 
openii^  of  the  Drainage  Canal,  water  had  been  pumped  from  the  Chicago 
River  at  Bridgeport  into  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  at  an  average 
rate  of  600  cu.  ft.  per  second.  This  water  flowed  through  the  canal  33 
miles  to  the  Desplaines  River  at  Joliet.  On  January  17,  1900,  the 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal  was  put  in  operation,  and  the  use  of  the  lUinois 
and  Michigan  Canal  for  sanitary  purposes  discontinued,  only  sufScient 
water  for  navigation  purposes  being  pumped  into  it  after  that  time. 

At  Wesley  the  effects  of  sewage  from  the  city  of  Peoria,  situated 
just  above,  were  apparent.  At  Morris,  about  1  day's  flow  below  Joliet, 
the  chlorine,  free  ammonia  and  bacteria  dropped  to  only  about  60  per 
cent,  of  their  value  at  JoUet,  while  the  albuminoid  ammonia  was  re- 
duced to  72  per  cent.  That  this  effect  was  almost  entirely  due  to  dilu- 
tion is  indicated  from  the  following  conuderations: 

Let  d  —  parts  per  million  of  any  constituent  in  water  at  Joliet 

a  B  parts  per  million  of  same  constituent  in  additional  diluting  water 

below  Joliet 
b  —  flow  in  cubic  feet  per  second  of  river  at  Joliet 
e  —  flow  in  cubic  feet  per  second  of  river  at  Morris  —  1.72  times  flow 
at  Joliet  (testimony  of  J.  A.  Harmon). 

If  no  influence  but  dilution  were  active  the  amount  of  any  constituent 
at  Morris,  in  parts  per  million,  would  be  [ff6  +  a(c  —  b)]  jc.  If  all  the 
dilutii^  water  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Kankakee  River,  the  principal 
tributary  between  Johet  and  Morris,  the  following  calculated  analysis  of 
water  in  the  Illinois  River  at  Morris,  is  obtained: 


Pr» 

AlbumiDoid 

ChLociiie 

00. 

Actual  analysis  at  Morris. . 
Calculated      analysis      at 
Morris. 

2.46 
2.49 

0.60 
0.62 

24.fi 
25,3 

44fi,000 
460,000 

Wisner's  report  of  1911  on  Chicago  sewage  disposal  indicates  that 
the  dilution  in  summer  is  insufficient  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the 
dissolved  oxygen  through  the  entire  length  of  the  canal  to  a  point 
below  2>^  parts  per  1,000,000.  lu  the  lower  15  miles  of  the  canal  it 
averaged  from  0  to  10  per  cent,  saturation,  the  latter  figure  being  less 
than  1  part  per  1,000,000  under  summer  conditions. 
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MaoiB  and  Michicui  Canal.— In  1888-1889  Prof.  J.  H.  Long  made  for 
the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health  an  extended  series  of  analyses  of  the 
IlUnoia  and  Michigan  canal  water  to  determine  the  amount  of  eelf- 
purification  due  to  other  causes  than  dilution  and  sedimentation.  From 
Bridgeport  at  the  head  of  the  canal  to  Lockport,  29  miles  below,  the  canal 
received  no  vater  other  than  rainfall  and  alight  infiltration,  and  the  con- 
stant passage  of  boats,  together  with  the  velocity  of  the  water,  prevented 
deposition.  Dilution  and  sedimentation  being  eliminated,  about  750 
analyses  were  made  to  determine  the  purification  effected  by  oxidation 
alone.  A  general  summary  of  the  results  is  given  in  Table  56,  rear- 
ranged from  "Sewage  Dispmal  in  the  United  States"  by  Rafter  and 
Baker. 

TabiiB  66. — 'ErrmcT  or  Oxidation  Alonb  in  Illinois  and  Michiqan 

(Puts  per  miUion) 


Flue  of  CDlleMiDD 

Lockport                    1 

Dmte  of  oaUBCtian 

"-O^- 

^"■rir-' 

"Y^*' 

.«..-^b. 

471.2 
129.2 
12.3 
2.6 
23,1 
46.8 

376,6 
27.2 
8.B 
2.8 
26,5 
62.9 

431.2 
69,8 
10,8 
2,0 
16,2 
46,1 

408,6 

24,6 
8,1 
2,5 

22.8 
56.0 

Free  ammonia 

Albuminoid  ammonia. 

These  results  indicate  that  under  the  existing  conditions  self-purifJca- 
tion  by  oxidation  alone  proceeded  very  slowly.  The  velocity  of  flow  of 
the  water  is  stated  to  have  been  0.9  mile  per  hour,  which  gives  a  time 
period  of  32  hours  between  Bridgeport  and  Lockport. 

HassachusettB  Studies. — The  results  of  two  studies  of  self-purifica- 
ti<u  made  in  1902  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  are  given 
in  Fig.  28.  Id  its  report  for  that  year,  the  Board  stated  that  the  Sud- 
bury River  water  above  Saxonville  was  good.  At  this  village  it  received 
the  sewage  of  a  considerable  population  and  the  liquid  wastes  from  a 
woolen  mill  employing  about  350  persons  and  washing  50,000  lb.  of  wool 
weekly.  Here  it  became  very  foul  and  exceedingly  offensive.  In  pass- 
ing through  extensive  meadows  it  was  improved  so  much  that  about  7 
miles  below  Saxonville  the  pollution  could  not  be  detected  by  observa- 
tion. The  Charles  River  received  at  Milford  the  sewt^e  of  a  population 
of  about  2000  persons,  and  became  exceedingly  foul.  In  the  next  5 
miles  of  its  course  it  flowed  through  a  sparsely  inhabited  valley  and  at 
the  end  of  this  reach  it  was  very  much  improved. 
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New  Toik  Harbor. — The  investigations  of  the  self-purification  of  the 
waters  fouled  by  the  sewage  of  New  York,  Fig,  29,  were  carried  out  in  a 
comprehensive  manner  by  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission. 
The  main  results  are  given  in  Fig.  30,  plotted  from  figures  in  the  1910  re- 
port of  the  Commission;  this  shows  that  in  the  main  exits  from  upper 
New  York  Bay  there  is  a  gradual  increase  of  dissolved  oxygen  as  the 
ocean  is  approached.  The  figures  are  averages  of  the  oxygen  found  at 
various  depths  and  at  various  conditions  of  tidal  currents.  The  per- 
centage of  saturation  at  the  same  time  at  different  points  in  a  crosEH 
section  of  channel  varied  considerably.    The  samples  were  taken  in  the 
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center  of  the  current.  In  practically  all  cases,  the  waters  of  S  flood 
current  had  more  oxygen  than  those  of  the  corresponding  ebb  current. 
In  the  Hudson  Biver  it  was  found  that  the  percentage  of  saturation  at 
the  surface  down  to  Port  Washington  was  100  per  cent,  on  July  12  and 
13,  1911,  but  the  average  of  deep  samples  was  much  leas,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  31. 

English  Streams. — The  Royal  CommisMon  on  Sewage  Disposal 
investigated  the  condition  of  27  streams  receiving  sewage  and  effluents 
from  treatment  works.  Usually  several  examinations  of  the  same 
stream  were  made  when  the  amount  of  water  flowing  and  the  conse- 
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quent  dilution  were  different.  TheBe  experiments  were  conducted  to 
determine  tlie  effects  of  poliuting  liquids  in  streams  under  various  con- 
ditions, and  tmalysea  were  not  made  for  sufficient  distances  below  the 
outfalls  to  demonstrate  the  completion  of  the  purification  by  natural 


Fia.  29. — New   York  Harbor  and  adjacent  waters. 

agencies.  In  Fig.  32,  for  instance,  the  most  distant  aualyds  Is  only 
32,100  ft.  below  the  outfall,  which  distance,  with  an  average  velocity  of 
56  ft.  per  minute,  is  equivalent  to  only  about  10  hours'  flow,  a  period  too 
short  to  demonstrate  satisfactorily  the  action  of  forces  other  than  aedtr 
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mentation  find  dilution.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  percentage  reduc- 
tion in  the  different  constituents  is  practically  the  same  when  the  dilu- 
tion is  20:1  as  when  10:1. 


Fio.  30, — DiBBolved  oxygen  in  New  York  Harbor  and  adjacent  waters. 
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Fio.  31. — Dissolved  oxygen 


in   l^!es  from  BirtVery 

I  Hudson  River  and  New  York  1 


The  technical  staff  of  the  Commission  gives  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Eighth  Report  (page  64)  the  following  instance  as  evidence  of  actual 
self-purification:     Between  Rugby  and  Coventry  on  the  River  Avon  the 
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distance  is  13  miles.  The  flow  of  the  river  in  dry  weather  above  Rugby 
amounts  to  about  4,500,000  imp.  gal.  per  24  hours.  Above  Coventry  the 
flow  amounts  to  about  7,500,000  imp.  gal.  At  Rugby  about  530,000 
imp.  gai.  per  day  of  effluent  having  the  analysis  given  in  Table  57  is 
discharged  into  the  stream.  The  analyses  of  the  river  water  in  Table  57 
show  that  the  quality  of  the  water  at  Coventry  is  as  good  or  better  than 
above  Rugby,  not  including  the  addition  of  the  Rugby  effluent.  The 
indication  of  its  influence  still  remains  in  the  chlorine. 
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Fic.  32. — SeU'^urification  in  a  small  English  stream  after  receiving  the 
sewage  effluent  of  a  small  town. 


Tabu:     57. — Analtsbs    Showiho    Results    of    Discharge    i 
Sewaoe  Works  Effluent  on  River  Avon 


as 

River  w.t«- 

R^by 

b«Iow  Rugby 

Nitrogen  aa 

21.2 
2,0 
5,6 

14.3 
19.7 
94,5 

0.50 
0  40 
1.50 
3-10 
2,50 
24.20 

0,10 
0.30 

2.20 
2-50 
2.30 
41.00 

Dissolved  oxygen  absorbed' 

Chlorine 

During  1907  and  1908  the  Royal  Commission  conducted  experiments 
in  which  filter  and  tank  effluents  flowed  through  wooden  channels  150 
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to  360  ft.  loDg.  The  object  was  licit  to  study  eelf-purificatioii,  but  to 
observe  the  effects  of  effluente  of  different  characters  on  the  channels  in 
which  they  were  flowing.  Analyses  taien  of  the  liquid  at  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  the  channel  showed  in  many  cases  a  conelderable  degree  of 
purification,  as  in  the  following  example. 

At  Choriey  an  experiment  begun  in  August,  1907,  ended  in  September, 
1908.  The  channel  was  150  ft.  long  and  the  fiow  through  it  continuous. 
The  channel  became  coated  with  a  gray  growth  near  the  upper  end  and 
a  green  growth  in  the  lower  half,  and  contained  considerable  black  mud 
and  brown  suspended  matter.  In  spite  of  the  more  or  leas  unfavorable 
appearance  of  the  channel,  analyses  indicated  a  considerable  improve- 
mentin  the  character  of  the  liquid  after  traversing  the  length  of  the  chan- 
nel, as  shown  in  Table  58. 

Table  58. — Effect  of  Flow  in  Woodbh  Channel  160  Ft.  Loho,  on 
Chorlet  Sewage  Wobes  Efflcent 

(Eoyil  CammiHioo  od  Bewice  Diapoul,  Bighth  Report,  Appeadii.  pace  IM) 


luflueal  ta 

ch^eT" 

percentace 

Nitrogen  as 

24  0 
1.4 
1.2 
6.7 
16.0 
21.0 

22.9 
1.2 
0.8 
9.9 
9.8 
9,6 

li 

Nttratee 

48 
39 
54 

Dissolved  oxj^en  absorbed' 

I  In  4  hDun  It  27°C.  from  N/S  permansanste.      •  In  S  dayi  at  I8°C. 

ENGIHEERinG  STUDIES  OF  SELF-PURIFICATION 

In  addition  to  the  results  of  chemical  and  bacterial  studies,  there  are 
records  of  the  effect  of  the  dischai^e  of  known  amounts  of  sewage  into 
waters,  prepared  mainly  by  the  investigations  mentioned  on  page  29. 

Steams'  Investigation. — After  an  investigation  for  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health,  Frederic  P.  Stearaa,  then  its  Chief  Engineer, 
concluded  (Special  Report  on  Water,  1890,  page  791)  that  if  the  flow 
Lsless  than  2J^  cu.  ft.  per  1000  inhabitants  an  offense  would  be  almost 
sure  to  arise.'  With  latter  volumes  than  7  cu.  ft.  per  1000  inhabitants, 
the  pollution  would  be  too  small  to  cause  any  nuisance.  Where  the  water 
is  to  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  the  amount  of  dilution  should 
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be  greater,  he  stated,  and  in  the  case  of  a  Btream  used  for  domestic  water 
supply  be  was  unwilling  to  say  tbat  any  d^ree  of  dilution  would  make 
the  water  entirely  safe  to  use. 

Goodnou^'s  InTeBtigRti<nis. — In  1902  another  investigation  was  made 
for  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  by  Goodnough,  who  suc- 
ceeded Steams  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board.  He  narrowed  the  range 
of  dilution  fixed  by  Steams  and  summarized  the  results  (report  St.  Bd. 
Health,  1902,  page  452)  as  showing  that  where  the  quantity  of  water 
available  for  the  dilution  of  the  sewage  in  a  stream  exceeds  about  6  cu.  ft. 
per  second  per  1000  persons  contributing  sewage,  objectionable  condi- 
tions are  unlikely  to  result.  Where  sewage  was  discharged  at  many 
outlets  into  a  large  body  of  water  he  thought  that  objectionable  condi- 
tions might  not  result  from  somewhat  less  dilution  than  that  named.  In 
every  case  where  the  flow  was  less  than  3.5  cu.  ft.  per  second  per  1000 
persons  objectionable  conditions  had  resulted. 

In  1902,  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee  on  Charles  River  Dam,  Good- 
nough mode  the  following  statement: 

"The  degree  of  dilution  which  has  been  found  necessary  to  prevent  un- 
sanitary conditions  where  sewage  is  discharged  into  a  stream,  assuming  7S 
gal.  of  sewer  per  person,  ranges  between  20  to  1  and  60  to  1.  In  esti- 
mating the  degree  of  dilution  of  the  sewage,  no  account  has  been  taken  of 
the  purifying  effect  of  the  water  of  the  basin  itself."  (Evidence,  etc., 
before  Committee,  page  108.) 

J.  Herbert  Shedd  testified  in  1902  before  the  Committee  on  Charles 
River  Dam  that  about  5  cu.  ft.  per  second  of  the  ordinary  flow  of  the 
river,  per  1000  persons  contributing  sewage,  would  render  the  presence 
of  the  sewage  unobjectionable  (Evidence,  etc.,  before  Committee,  p^e 
365). 

In  1908  and  1913  Goodnough  made  for  the  Board  investigations  of  the 
condition  of  the  Merrimack  River,  the  resulte  appearing  in  special  re- 
ports. The  condition  of  other  rivers  was  examined  to  obtain  corrobora- 
tive evidence  regarding  pollution,  and  it  was  found  that  wherever  the 
dilution  was  3.4  cu.  ft.  per  second  or  less  per  1000  persons,  a  nuisance 
followed.  Where  serious  pollution  was  observed  with  higher  rates  of 
dilution  the  nuisance  was  usually  due  to  the  dbcharge  of  large  quantities 
of  industrial  wastes  into  the  stream.  No  case  of  dilution  was  found  be- 
tween 5.8  cu.  ft.,  where  industrial  wastes  and  sewage  combined  te  cause 
offense  at  Webster,  and  9.2  cu.  ft.  at  Ware,  where  the  effect  of  the  sewage 
was  noticeable  for  a  considerable  distance,  except  at  cities  along  the 
Merrimack.  The  dilution  in  the  latter  river  was  8.7  cu.  ft.  below  Law- 
rence and  7.6  cu.  ft.  below  Haverhill.  Below  Lawrence  the  surface  of 
the  river  was  reported  to  be  covered  often  for  a  long  distance  with  froth, 
scum,   and  oily  and  greasy  matters,   particularly  in  summer,  when 
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there  was  a  noticeably  disagreeable  odor  at  times  along  the  south  bank. 
Except  at  the  latter  place,  the  pollution  had  not  rendered  the  river 
offensive  except  near  some  of  the  large  sewer  outlets  and  where  banks  of 
sludge  were  exposed  at  low  water,  the  report  stated,  and  these  condi- 
tions could  be  ameliorated  by  improving  the  methods  of  dischargii^ 
sewage  into  the  stream,  so  as  to  provide  uniform  diffusion  through  the 
river  water. 

Pollution  of  Ohio  Sirers.— In  1897  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health 
had  an  investigation  of  the  condition  of  certain  Ohio  rivers  made  under 
the  direction  of  Allen  Hazen.  In  discussing  the  results  he  stated  that 
in  the  case  of  sluggish  streams,  or  of  streams  the  waters  of  which  are 
already  somewhat  polluted,  the  quantity  required  for  proper  dilution 
may  become  6,  8  or  even  10  cu.  ft,  per  second  per  1000  population. 
(Preliminary  Report  of  an  Investigation  of  Hivera,  page  32.) 

Hew  YoA  Harbor. — ^The  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission  of 
New  York  estimated  in  its  1910  report  that  the  sewage  discharged  into 
New  York  Harbor  was  diluted  with  32  parts  of  water,  and  that  this  ratio 
would  become  1  to  13  about  1940.  The  flow  of  diluting  water  in  the 
harbor wase6timatedat4.7cu. ft. persecond per  1000  population,  which 
would  be  reduced  to  2.65  cu.  ft.  in  1940. 

The  permissible  limit  of  pollution  in  sea  water  depends  upon  whether 
the  object  iu  setting  the  limit  is  the  prevention  of  nuisances  or  the  pro- 
tection of  fish.  This  has  been  emphasized  in  disputes  over  the  permis- 
sible pollution  of  New  York  Bay,  where  the  dissolved  oxygen  should  not 
be  reduced  belowTO  per  cent.saturation,according  to  Black  and  Phelps, 
in  order  that  food  fishes  might  continue  to  live  in  the  wateis.  Fuller 
stated  on  this  topic: 

"With  respect  to  guarding  against  objectionable  odon  I  think  it  ia 
clearly  necesaaiy  for  the  chemists  and  bacteriologists  to  keep  iu  mind 
that  putrefaction  does  not  exist  so  long  as  oxygen  remains  at  all.  In  fact 
you  can  go  further  than  that,  and  say  that  bo  loi^  as  oxygen  is  available 
from  nitrates,  nitrites,  or  other  oxidized  salts  there  is  substantially  no 
putrefaction.  I  am  aware  that  that  does  not  provide  for  one  feature  that 
may  be  of  some  importance,  and  that  is  the  protection  of  major  fish  life. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  European  custom  in  many  places  is  sound  in 
indicating  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  dissolved  oxygen  necessary  for  saturation 
provides  a  reasonable  margin  in  the  case  of  a  majority  of  species  of  fish  lif^ 
of  the  larger  kinds.  Perhaps  some  may  call  for  more,  but  so  long  as  there 
is  30  per  cent,  remaining  at  all  places  at  all  times,  it  is  a  matter  of  deduc- 
tion from  our  well-established  laws  of  biology  and  chemistry  that  there  can 
be  no  putrefaction.  The  larger  number  of  the  principal  rivers  in  this 
country  serving  as  public  water  supplies  do  not  contain  as  much  as  70  per 
cent,  of  the  oxygen  necessary  for  saturation.  Among  the  rivers  with 
which  I  have  been  personally  familiar  through  analysis,  I  may  mention 
the  Merrimack  River  at  Lawrence,  Mass.    Twenty  years  ago  it  had  aa 
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low  aa  50  per  cent,  and  sometimes  but  30  per  cent,  of  dissolved  oxygen. 
In  those  days  it  served  as  the  water  supply  for  Lawrence  without  being 
filtered,  and  in  the  last  17  years,  since  filtering,  it  has  been  regarded  aa 
one  of  the  good  water  supplies  of  the  world.  1  bcheve  that  if  this  70  per 
cent,  margin  suggested  by  Dr.  Soper  were  applied  to  Lawrence,  it  would 
show  that  the  Merrimack  River  at  that  place  was  not  providing  a  proper 
disposal  for  the  sewage  at  Lowell  and  the  cities  above,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  provides  an  excellent  water  supply  at  that  point."  (Trans. 
Am.  Inst.  Chem.  Bngrt.,  vol.  iii,  page  392.) 

CRITICAL  POIHT  BETWEEN  STABIUTT  AND  PUTREFACTION 

Rideal  hae  deduced  an  equation  for  finding  the  critical  point  at  which 
the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  water  becomes  ao  great  that  all  oxygen 
b  absorbed  and  a  condition  of  putrefaction  begins.  ("Sewage,"  1900, 
page  16.)    This  formula  is: 

■     XO  =  C(M  -  N)S 

in  which  X  is  the  flow  of  the  stream  in  hectoliters  per  minute, 
0,  the  grams  of  free  oxygen  in  1  hectoHter, 
S,  the  hectoliters  of  sewage  or  effluent  discharged  per  minute, 
M,  the  grams  of  oxygen  required  to  consume  the  oi^anjc  mat- 
ter in  1  hectoliter  of  sewage  or  effluent,  aa  determined  by 
the  permanganate  teat  with  4  hours'  boiling,  and  deducting 
the  nitrite  and  nitrat«  oxygen, 
N,  the  oxygen  available  in  nitrites  and  nitrates,  and 
C,  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  stream  and 
that  required  to  oxidize  the  organic  matter  in  the  sewage  or 


PhdpB  made  the  following  comment  on  this  formula: 

"This  formula  serves  to  distinguish  three  possible  cases.  If  C  be  nega- 
tive, the  effluent  not  only  will  not  putrefy  by  itself,  but  by  virtue  of  its  excess 
of  available  oxygen,  will  tend  to  improve  the  condition  ot  the  stream,  if 
the  lotter  be  ali«ady  polluted.  If  C  be  greater  than  unity,  the  effluent 
will  draw  upon  the  oxidizing  power  of  the  stream,  diminishing  the  power  of 
the  latter  to  deal  successfully  with  further  pollution;  but  in  this  case  the 
stream  will  not  itself  become  foul  tram  this  effluent.  If  C  be  poeitive,  but 
less  than  unity,  the  stream  will  be  overburdened  by  the  addition  ot  the 
effluent,  and  will  become  foul."  {Technology  Quarterly,  vol.  xviii,  1906,  page 
127.) 

Hazen  baa  deduced  an  equation  for  the  same  purpose,  in  "American 
Civil  £ngineerB'  Pocket  Book"  (first  edition,  page  d82).    It  has  the 
form  D  —  x/a  =  Jm/o  in  which 
X  is  the  volume  of  water, 
8,  the  volume  of  sewage, 
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o,  the  unoimt  of  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  water, 
m,  the  result  of  the  "oxygen  consumed"  test,  expressed  in  parts 

per  million,  and 
/,  a  factor  depending  upon  the  method  used  for  determining  the 
oxygen  consumed,  and  wliich  is  approximately  4  for  the  5-minute 
test  as  made  in  this  country,  6  for  the  2-minute  test,  7  for  the  4- 
hour  test  as  made  in  England,  and  12  for  the  15-minute  test  as 
made  in  England. 
These  equations  can  be  considered  of  value  only  for  illustrating  the 
principles  involved,  as  there  are  too  many  uncertain  and  changeable 
factora  which  greatly  modify  the  results.    Oxygen  consumed  by  the 
permanganate  test  bears  no  constant  relation  to  the  dissolved  oxygen 
consumed  by  bacterial  processes.     Furthermore,  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  r&-aeration  of  the  water  of  the  stream  receiving  sewage.    As  men- 
tioned on  page  68,  the  Uoyal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal  has  at- 
tempted by  taking  these  factors  into  account  to  predict  the  dilution 
required  in  rapid  and  sluggish  streams  of  different  depths,  by  sewages 
taking  up  specified  quantities  of  dissolved  oxygen  in  5  days.     Hoover 
and  MacGuire  have  also  made  experiments  along  similar  lines  [En{/i- 
neering  News,  May  28,  1914)  with  a  view  to  determining  the  relations 
existing  between  tests  for  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  laboratory  and  those 
taking  place  after  discharge  of  an  effluent  into  a  stream. 

COiroiTIOHS  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  DISPOSAL  BY  DILUTION 

Some  conditions  favorable  to  successful  disposal  of  sewage  by  dilution 
are:  (a)  freshness  of  the  sewage;  (b)  freedom  of  sewi^e  from  floating 
matter  and  solids  capable  of  settling,  a  condition  attained  by  treatment; 
(c)  thorough  diffusion  through  the  diluting  water;  (d)  diluting  water  of 
high  oxygen  content;  (e)  swift  currents  to  carry  the  sewage  to  points 
of  unlimited  dilution;  (f)  biological  equilibrium;  (?)  absence  of  slips 
and  coves  tending  to  facilitate  sedimentation  accompanied  by  sludge 


The  stipulation  entered  into  between  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  Passaic  Valley  Sewerage  Commission  of  New  Jersey  regarding 
the  discharge  of  sewage  into  New  York  Bay  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"It  is  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  sewage,  waste  and  other  matter 
passing  through  the  said  trunk  sewer  shall  first  pass  through  coarse  screens 
to  remove  therefrom  all  large  floating  matter,  and  after  piassing  through 
such  coarse  screens  shall  pass  through  a  grit  basin  or  basins  where  the  heavy 
matter  therein  shall  be  taken  out  as  far  as  practicable,  from  which  basin 
or  basins  the  sewage  and  other  matter  shall  pass  through  self-cleansing 
mechaoical  screens  having  clear  openings  of  not  over  0.4  in. 

"As  the  sewage  comes  from  the  fine  screens,  it  shall  also  pass  through 
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aedimentatton  baMna.  TLe  sewage  aft«T  passing  through  said  grit  basin  and 
said  self-cleansing  mechanical  screens  shall  enter  the  Eedimentation  basins 
or  BCttltDg  taaka,  consisting  of  a  number  of  unite,  each  approximately  225 
ft.  long  and  15  ft.  deep.  Each  tank  will  have  a  normal  capacity  of  not 
less  than  1,250,000  gat.,  making  an  aggregate  tank  capacity  suflicient  to 
meet  the  requirements  as  stated  herein.  The  tank  capacity  shall  always 
be  such  as  to  provide  a  detention  period  of  not  less  than  1  hour  at  the  maxi- 
mum rat«  of  flow  of  the  sewage  and  a  detention  period  of  the  daily  avera^ 
flow  of  such  sewage  of  not  less  than  If^  houia.  The  mean  lineal  velocities 
through  s^d  tanks  shall  not  be  over  0.5  in.  per  second  for  average  flow,  and 
0.75  in.  per  second  for  the  maximum  flow.  In  addition  to  and  in  connection 
with  these  basins  scum  boards  shall  be  provided  to  retain  the  floating  matter, 
Hnd  proper  and  adequate  devices  shall  be  used  to  remove  the  retained 
•cum  and  deposits  from  the  settling  basins. 

"The  sewage  and  waste  thus  screened  and  settled  is  then  to  flow  into  a 
pump  well,  whence  it  is  to  be  pumped  under  pressure  through  a  tunnel 
to  a  point  in  the  New  York  Bay  near  Robbins  Reef  L^ht,  at  which  point 
it  is  agreed  that  the  matter  passing  through  the  said  tunnel  shall  be  dispersed 
into  the  watem  of  the  New  York  Bay  through  a  series  of  outlets  discharging 
40  ft.  or  more  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  at  mean  low  tide.  From 
the  end  of  the  tunnel,  connections  shall  be  made  with  4  or  more  discharge 
pipes  extending  across  the  current,  spaced  about  100  ft.  apart,  laid  in 
trenches  on  the  bottom  of  the  Bay,  and  of  a  sise  decreasing  in  diameter 
from  about  6  ft.  to  2  ft.  On  the  top  of  these  dischai^e  pipes  will  be  a  series 
of  not  lees  than  150  tees  of  a  diamet«r  not  exceeding  1  ft.,  spaced  approxi' 
matcly  10  ft.  apart.  On  each  of  these  vertical  tees  shall  be  placed  outlets 
arranged  to  discharge  horizontally  across  the  tidal  current,  and  the  extent 
of  the  dispersion  area  used  for  this  system  of  outlet  pipes  shall  cover  at  least 
3.5  acres  of  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 

"The  Passaic  Valley  Sewerage  Commissioners  further  agree  with  the 
United  States  that  in  the  operation  ot  said  sewer  system  at  all  times  the 
following  results  ehail  be  secured,  either  through  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  immediately  preceding  paragraphs  or  through  requisite 
lawful  additional  arrangements,  viz. : 

"  There  will  be  absence  in  the  New  York  Bay  of  visible  suspended  particles 
coming  from  the  Passaic  Valley  sewage. 

"There  will  be  absence  of  deposits  objectionable  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
of  the  United  States  in  the  New  York  Bay  coming  from  the  Passaic  Valley 

"There  will  be  absence  in  the  New  York  Bay  and  its  vicinity  ot  odors 
due  to  the  putrefaction  of  organic  matters  contained  in  the  Passaic  Valley 
sewage  thus  discharged. 

"There  wilt  be  a  practical  absence  on  the  surface  of  New  York  Bay  of 
any  grease  or  color  due  to  the  discharge  of  the  Passaic  Valley  sewage  at  the 
dispersion  area  or  elsewhere. 

"There  will  be  no  injury  to  the  public  health  which  will  be  occasioned 
by  the  diachar^  from  the  said  sewer  into  the  Bay  of  New  York  in  the  manner 
proposed  and  no  public  or  private  nuisance  will  be  created  thereby. 
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"The  abeence  of  injurioiis  effect  from  stud  sewage  discharge,  upon  the 
property  of  the  United  States  situ&ted  in  the  Harbor  of  New  York. 

"The  abeence  of  reduction  in  the  dissolved  oxygen  contents  of  the  waters 
of  New  York  Bay,  resulting  from  the  discharge  of  Passaic  Valley  sewage, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  major  fish  life." 

Authorities  are  agreed  that  there  is  very  Uttle  evidence  of  direct  injury 
to  public  health  resulting  from  serious  pollution  by  sewage  of  harbors 
and  lakes  not  used  as  sources  of  water  supply.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  sound  public  policy  dictates  the  desirability  of  maintain- 
ing as  high  a  standard  in  this  direction  as  may  be  practicable. 

BASIC  INFORMATION  FOR  PLANRINO  DILUTION  PROJECTS 

In  order  to  pass  intelligently  upon  the  disposal  of  large  quantities  of 
Bew^[e  in  fresh  water,  (a)  hydrbgraphic  surveys  may  be  required;  (b) 
a  study  of  the  quality  and  temperature  of  the  lake  water  and  of  the 
currents  and  of  the  winds  affecting  them  may  be  needed,  with  chem- 
ical and  bacterial  surveys  of  the  water  at  different  points  and  depths, 
from  which  can  be  plotted  zones  of  pollution  of  different  degrees;  (c)  a 
study  of  possible  locations  for  and  forms  of  the  sewer  outlet  may  be  de- 
sirable to  ascertain  any  danger  of  pollution  of  the  water  supply,  of  nui- 
sance by  washing  of  the  sewi^e  back  to  the  shores  of  the  lake,  or  of 
objectionable  sleek  or  grease  upon  the  water  surface;  and  finally,  (d) 
the  engineer  will  have  to  weigh  carefully  the  character  and  extent  of 
preUminary  treatment  required,  the  desirability  of  disinfecting  the  sew- 
age or  effluent  before  discharging  it  into  the  lake,  and  the  relative  neces- 
sity for  treatment  of  the  sewage  or  purification  of  the  water  supply. 
The  influence  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  sewage  upon  the 
amount  of  dilution  needed  has  already  been  explained  in  this  and 
previous  chapters. 

Tides.^If  a  river  discharges  into  a  tidal  estuary,  a  mixture  of  fresh 
and  salt  water  is  produced.  If  the  estuary  is  short  and  steep,  it  clears 
itself  with  each  ebb-tide;  if  long  and  with  complex  entries,  the  water 
may  oscillate  backward  and  forward  with  a  varying  degree  of  salinity. 
The  salt  water,  being  heavier  than  the  fresh,  follows  the  bottom  and  on 
the  flood  tide  the  underrun  of  salt  water  results.  The  velocity  of  the 
ebb-tide  is  greater  than  that  of  the  flood-tide  because  the  flow  of  fresh 
water  is  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  outgoing  salt  water,  instead 
of  in  opposite  direction,  as  on  the  flood  tide.  This  subject  will  be  taken 
up  later  in  this  chapter. 

Effect  of  Wind. — The  wind  blowing  over  the  surface  of  any  body  of 
water  tends  to  set  up  currents  in  it,  owing  to  its  frictional  resistance. 
On-shore  and  off-shore  winds  produce  complementary  currents  in  oppo- 
site directions  at  greater  depths,  as  described  later  in  this  chapter.    If 
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there  is  an  on-shore  movement  of  the  w&ter  at  the  surface,  there  must  be 
a  corresponding  off-shore  movement  beneath  the  surface.  If  the  cur- 
rents be  along  the  shore,  the  entire  movement  may  be  in  one  direction. 

On  Lake  Michigan  the  travel  of  the  surface  currents  is  about  5  per 
cent,  of  the  wind  travel  and  they  may  extend  to  a  depth  of  from  30  to  40 
ft,  (1909  Report,  Lake  Michigan  Water  Commission).  Major  W.  V. 
Judson  reports  observed  surface  current  velocities  of  2.3  ft.  per  second 
and  probable  velocities  of  4.4  ft.    W.  H.  Wheeler  states  in  "Practical 


Fig.  33. — The  thermophi 


Microscopy  of  Drinking 


Manual  of  Tides  and  Waves"  that  continuous  winds  from  one  direction 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  produced  an  appreciable  velocity  of  flow  at  a 
depth  of  30  ft.  In  the  North  Atlantic  ocean  a  study  of  many  observa- 
tions by  the  United  States  Hydrographic  Service  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  set  of  the  surface  currents  amounted  to  about  3.2  per  cent,  of 
the  wind  velocity.  {Monttdy  Weather  Review,  1902.)  Somewhat  simi- 
lar figures  were  obtained  by  Prof,  George  C.  Whipple  in  Lake  Erie,  where 
the  currents  due  to  wind  ranged  from  3  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  wind 
travel.    (Report  on  Cleveland  Water  Supply,  1905.) 

Knowledge  of  the  currents  produced  by  the  wind  has  been  gained 
largely  by  studies  of  temperature  changes  in  the   water  at  different 
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depths.  For  making  the  temperature  readingB,  the  moat  useful  instru- 
ment ifl  the  thermophone,  invented  by  Warren  and  Whipple.  It  is  an 
electrical  thermometer,  Fig.  33,  consisting  of  a  sensitive  metallic  coO, 
which  may  be  lowered  to  any  doaired  depth  and  an  indicator  connected 
with  the  coil  by  lead  wires.  Electric  current  is  supplied  by  dry  bat- 
teries and  a  telephone  receiver  is  connected  to  the  indicator  by  which 
the  operator  can  detect,  by  a  buzzing  sound,  when  the  movable  pointer 
ia  made  to  approach  the  correct  temperature  reading,  at  which  the 
buzzing  ceases.  Thus  by  reading  the  dial  at  this  point,  the  operator 
may  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  distant  coil.  Thermophones, 
adjusted  for  a  range  from  40°  to  250°F.  will  give  readings  correct  to 
0.2°.  A  description  of  the  details  of  this  instrument  may  be  found  in 
Whipple's  'Microscopy  of  Drinking  Water,"  page  88. 

The  vertical  circulation  in  the  Charles  River  Basin,  BostAn,  due  to 
winds  and  waves,  is  described  in  Enffineering  News,  March  10,  1910,  by 
M.  F.  Sanborn.  The  basin  contained  a  mixture  of  fresh  and  salt  water 
at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  and  the  effect  of  winds  was  determined 
by  observing  the  vertical  distribution  of  chlorine  through  the  water. 
The  greatest  depth  at  which  complete  mixing  of  the  water  was  caused  in 
this  way  was  5  ft.  with  a  wind  velocity  of  5  miles  per  hour,  10  ft.  with  a 
wind  of  7  miles,  15  ft.  with  a  wind  of  d>.^  miles,  and  20  ft.  with  a  wind  of 
14  miles.  Sanborn  doubted  if  the  same  results  could  have  been  obtained 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  owing  to  different  proportions  of  fresh  and 
salt  water,  and  he  did  not  consider  them  applicable  to  a  lake  of  similar 
dimensions  containing  fresh  water  only. 

Studies  at  Duluth,  Milwaukee  and  other  places  indicate  that  the  effect 
of  wave  action  may  extend  to  a  depth  of  at  least  40  ft.  (1009  Report, 
Lake  Michigan  Water  Commission.) 

If  the  depth  at  which  the  bottom  changes  from  mud  or  clay  to  sand  is 
a  criterion  of  the  depth  of  influence  of  wave  action,  the  influence  reaches 
a  depth  of  55  to  60  ft.  at  Duluth,  40  to  45  ft.  at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee, 
and  33  to  3S  ft.  at  Cleveland. 

Effect  of  Temperature. — Temperature  changes  in  the  water  cause 
vertical  currents  due  to  differences  in  its  specific  gravity.  As  the  sur- 
face water  cools  in  the  autumn  it  becomes  heavier  and  sinks,  thus  caus- 
ing currents  reaching  to  increasing  depths  until  all  the  water  acquires 
the  temperature  of  maximum  density,  39.2°F.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
wind,  circulation  would  then  cease,  but  the  slight  differences  in  specific 
gravity  near  this  temperature  facilitate  action  by  the  wind  bo  that  the 
whole  body  of  water  probably  reaches  a  somewhat  lower  temperature 
than  39.2°.  In  the  spring,  when  the  icy  surface  water  becomes  heavier 
as  it  is  warmed,  vertical  currents  are  again  establi.shed  and  continued 
until  the  temperature  of  the  lower  strata  has  reached  a  point  somewhat 
higher  than  39.2°,  due  to  wind  action,  an  previously  noted.    The  sub- 
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ject  has  been  ioTeetigated  by  Desmond  PitzGerald,  who  pointed  out  the 
different  effects  of  temperature  and  winds  in  deep  and  shallow  lakes  in 
Trans.  Am.  Soe.  C.  E.,  1885,  vol.  xxiciv,  page  74. 

Seiche. — Besides  the  influences  of  wind  and  temperature  there  are 
certain  movements  in  large  bodies  of  enclosed  water  caused  by  local 
changes  in  barometric  pressure  and  by  winds  blowing  for  a  long  time  in 
one  direction,  known  as  seiches.  After  the  immediate  cause  is  removed, 
the  body  of  water  tends  to  oscillate  in  a  rhythmic  period  which,  accord- 
ing to  observations  made  in  Scotland,  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
formula, 

(  =  2l/360QVd~g 

where  I  is  the  time  of  oscillation  in  hours,  I  the  length  of  the  lake  or 
its  width  in  the  case  of  a  transverse  seiche,  d  is  the  mean  depth  in  feet 
of  the  lake  along  the  Une  of  Ascillation,  and  g  ia  the  acceleration  of 
gravitation. 

This  formula  has  been  found  by  Whipple  to  agree  very  well  with 
observed  conditions  on  Lake  Erie  durii^  storms.  (Report  on  Cleveland 
Water  Supply,  1905.) 


In  tidal  waters  the  influence  of  winds  and  temperature  is  very  often 
completely  masked  by  the  powerful  currents  and  the  circulation  in- 
duced by  tidal  changes.  The  mean  range  of  the  tidal  rise  and  fall  is 
9.6  ft.  at  Boston,  4.4  ft.  at  New  York,  1.2  ft.  at  Baltimore,  6.2  ft.  at 
Charleston,  6.5  ft.  at  Savannah,  1.2  ft.  at  Key  West,  0.5  ft.  at  Galveston, 
3.9  ft.  at  San  Diego,  4.2  ft.  at  San  Francisco,  6.4  ft.  at  Astoria,  and  7.7 
ft.  at  Seattle.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  difference  of  I  in.  in  the 
barometric  column  will  cause  over  a  foot  difference  in  the  elevation  of 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  Strong  wind  may  pile  the  water  up  in  front  of 
it  upon  the  nearest  shore,  or  may  cause  unusually  low  water. 

At  the  turn  of  the  tide  the  incoming  salt  water  follows  the  bottom, 
owing  to  its  greater  density,  while  the  overlying  brackish  water  is  still 
traveling  seaward.  Gradually,  as  the  depth  of  the  incoming  wave  in- 
creases, the  motion  of  the  entire  section  changes,  flowing  inward  with 
increasii^  velocity  until  the  maximum  velocity,  or  "strength  of  the 
tide,"  is  reached.  The  velocity  again  tapers  off  until  ebb-tide  begins, 
when  the  whole  mass  of  water  flows  outward  with  increasing  velocity 
until  the  maximum  run  is  reached.  The  velocity  then  decreases  until 
the  condition  first  mentioned  again  prevails  and  a  new  cycle  begins. 

The  tidal  prism  of  a  tidal  basin  is  the  volume  of  water  contained 
within  it  between  the  limits  of  high  and  low  water. 

The  study  of  currents  in  tidal  waters  is  complicated  by  the  necessity 
ei  considering  the  inertia  of  the  mass  of  moving  water,  the  configursr 
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tion  of  the  bottom  and  the  frictional  reaistances.  Where  there  are 
several  inlets  from  the  ocean  to  a  tidal  basin,  as  in  New  York  Harbor, 
the  conditions  are  sometimes  very  complicated.  Inaamuch  as  these 
tidal  currente  mufit  be  relied  upon  to  remove  sewage,  the  engineer 
should  endeavor  to  acquire  a  comprehensive  knowle<^  of  them  before 
locating  the  outlet  of  a  sewerage  Hystem,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  of- 
fensive conditions  will  not  arise  at  any  stage  of  the  tide. 

For  the  study  of  the  very  pronounced  currents  induced  by  tidal 
action,  delicate  chemical  and  bacterial  analyses  are  often  of  slight 


Float.  Large  Float. 

Fia.  34. — Types  of   floata   used   by    Metropolitan   Sewerage   Commusion. 

significance  as  compared  with  observational  on  fioats  placed  in  the  water 
near  the  proposed  outfall. 

The  New  York  Sewerage  Commission,  in  its  observations  of  currents, 
used  floats  of  the  types  shown  in  Fig.  34  and  described  as  follows  in 
its  report  for  1910: 

"Can  Ftoais.—The  first  consisted  of  tin  cylinders,  an  upper  and  a 
lower  one  connected  by  a  wire.  The  upper  cylinder  was  5?^  in.  in  diameter 
by  S  in.  in  length;  it  waa  empty  and  scaled  and  carried  a  small  red  flag  on 
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a  staff  BOt  in  a  socket  on  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder.  From  this  upper 
can,  which  in  action  was  partly  Bubmerged,  a  larger  can  6>^  in.  ia  diameter 
by  14  in.  in  length  was  suspended  by  a.  copper  wire  of  such  length  as  to  per- 
mit the  larger  can  to  float  in  the  current  whoee  velocity  was  to  be  determined. 
This  larger  can  was  weighted  with  sand  until  the  top  of  the  upper  can  was 
nearly  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  type  of  float  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  ease  of  handling,  ease  of  preparation  for  use,  a  small  area  exposed 
to  wind  and  small  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  where  trafRc  was  congested — 
as  in  the  East  Rivei^^they  were  destroyed  by  the  paddles  and  propellen 
of  steamers.     When  required  for  night  work  they  were  unable  to  carry  a 

"Spar  Floalt. — A  second  type  consisted  of  a  stick  of  timber,  2  X  2-in. 
by  fi-ft.,  buoyed  by  a  cork  float  at  the  top  and  carrying  four  vanes  of  sheet 
iron,  12  X  24  in.  in  size.  The  vanes  were  nailed  to  the  stick  and  stayed 
by  a  wire  which  connected  their  outer  edges.  This  float  was  readily  made 
and  proved  to  be  effective  ia  use.  Its  chief  defect  was  that  the  plates  were 
too  easily  bent  when  the  float  was  out  of  water. 

"A  third  type  was  like  the  second  except  that  it  was  more  substantial. 
It  was  made  of  a  3  X  3-in.  by  Mi.  stick  buoyed  at  one  end  by  being  built 
up  to  12  X  12  m.  for  24  in.  from  the  top  and  weighted  at  the  other  by 
four  vanes  of  No.  14  gage  iron  18  X  21  in.  in  site,  secured  by  bolte.  A 
}j-in.  rod  projected  about  4  ft.  above  the  top  and  was  provided  with  two 
arms,  from  which  were  suspended  red  and  whit«  lanterns  at  night.  As 
this  float  was  heavy  and  difficult  to  handle,  and  as  the  rod  was  easily 
bent,  a  light  stiffening  frame  of  <^  X  2-in.  iron  was  attached  to  the  head  of 
the  float  and  supported  the  rod  just  below  the  lantern.  To  this  frame  was 
welded  a  hook  to  be  grappled  in  removii^  the  float  from  the  water.  This 
design  proved  satisfactory  for  the  rough  seas  experienced  in  December, 
1900,  in  the  Lower  Bay  and  among  the  tup,  car  floats  and  ferries  of  the 
East  Hiver." 

These  floats  were  followed  day  and  night  and  their  position  deter- 
mined  at  frequent  intervals  by  means  of  a  sextant  or  by  estimating  the 
bearing  from  some  known  point. 

Silinitf  Observations. — The  measurement  of  the  salinity  of  the 
water  in  a  somewhat  poUuted  tidal  basin  sometimes  affords  important 
information  concerning  the  possibility  of  discharging  more  sewage  into 
it.  For  instance,  the  tidal  currents  in  the  East  River  at  New  York, 
(Fig.  30),  have  been  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
to  have  maximum,  average  and  minimum  velocities  of  7.8,  5.0  and  2.7 
ft.  per  second.  It  was  long  held  that  in  the  tidal  movements  there  was 
a  resultant  southerly  fiow  from  Long  Island  Sound  to  New  York  Upper 
Bay  amounting  to  about  11  per  cent,  of  the  northerly  flow.  The  sub- 
ject was  reviewed  for  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission  of  New 
York  by  0.  H.  Tittman,  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  who 
decided  that  it  was  difficult  to  detect  a  net  flow  in  either  direction,  and 
if  there  was  an  excess  toward  the  south  it  could  not  exceed  1  per  cent. 
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Float  obeervatioos  by  the  Commisaion  confirmed  this  opinion  that  there 
was  no  resultant  flow.  Obaervations  of  the  salioity  of  the  water  were 
finally  msde  which  established  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  flow,  and 
consequently  non-settling  sewage  matter  discharged  into  the  East 
River  will  eventually  be  carried  out  to  sea,  if  not  removed  in  some 
other  way  earlier. 

This  method  of  studying  tidal  flow  is  baaed  upon  the  fact  that  while 
the  normal  specific  gravity  of  sea  water,  which  depends  upon  its  salinity, 
varies  from  about  1.022  to  1.028,  it  is  practically  constant  near  any 
one  place  in  the  ocean.  Off  New  York,  it  is  about  1.025,  corresponding 
to  a  chlorine  content  of  18,000  parts  per  1,000,000  under  the  assump- 
tion that  88.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  excess  specific  gravity  above  unity 
is  due  to  chlorides.  In  this  case,  a  sample  of  harbor  water  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.015  must  be  a  mixture  of  60  per  cent,  of  sea 
water  and  40  per  cent,  fresh  water. 

A  description  of  the  Commiasion's  methods  has  been  (pvea  by  Ken- 
neth Allen  in  a  paper  on  "Use  of  the  SaUnometer  in  Studies  of  Sewage 
Disposal  by  Dilution."  (Jour.  Asme.  Eng.  Soca.,  April,  1911.)  The 
instrument  is  12  in.  long,  with  a  stem  ^a  in.  in  diameter,  curying  a 
4-in.  scale  reading  specific  gravities  from  1.00  to  1.03  by  intervals  of 
0.0005.  A  sample  of  water  is  placed  in  a  tall  cylindrical  glaw  and  the 
salinometer  lowered  into  it.  Both  the  thermometer  and  hydrometer 
scales  are  read  and  the  hydrometric  reading  is  corrected  by  an  amount, 
rangii^  with  the  temperature  from  —  0.0011  at  35°?.  to  +  0.0028  at 
82°F.,  which  was  determined  by  experiment. 

The  salinity  of  tidal  waters  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  vertical  currents 
of  the  sewage  discharged  into  them  unless  they  are  warm  and  fresh, 
when  the  sewage  will  probably  remain  near  the  bottom.  According 
to  Allen,  experiments  with  colored  water  or  sewage  discharged  below 
the  surface  in  waters  of  different  densities  and  at  different  depths  did 
not  always  give  harmonious  results.  In  general,  where  the  injected 
liquid  had  a  specific  gravity  from  0.004  to  0.016  less  than  that  of  the 
harbor  water,  and  the  depth  of  discharge  was  between  20  and  40  ft., 
its  rate  of  ascent  was  from  0.10  to  0,17  ft.  per  second.  This  rate  is 
about  one-third  that  of  varnished  wooden  balls,  carefully  fitted  up  to 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  unity,  which  were  released  at  different  depths 
below  the  surface. 

If  the  volumes  of  water  moving  in  and  out  of  a  tidal  basin  on  the 
flood  and  ebb  tides  are  known,  and  also  the  volume  of  upland  water 
that  passes  out  on  each  tide,  the  new  sea  water  that  enters  during  each 
flood  tide  to  assist  the  upland  water  in  replenishing  the  supply  of  dis- 
solved oxygen  required  to  aid  in  its  purification  can  be  computed. 
Hazen's  formulas  for  this  purpose  {Jour.  Assoc.  Eng.  Soet.,  June,  1906) 
are  as  follows: 
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If  £  ia  the  volume  of  ebb  tide  paaaing  any  place, 
R,  the  volume  of  river  water  in  the  ebb  tide, 
S,  the  average  proportion  of  sea  water  in  ebb  tide,  than 
E  (1  —  S)  a  the  river  water  passing  out  at  one  ebb,  and 
R/Bil  —  S),  the  proportion  of  river  water  that  paaees  out  and  does 

Using  these  fonnulas,  Allen  has  computed  that  under  normal  con- 
ditions about  17  per  cent,  of  the  water  coming  into  New  York  Upper 
Bay  was  fresh  sea  water,  and  the  proportion  entering  the  Bay  in  dry 
weather  was  nearly  13  per  cent. 

EFFECT  OF  CHARACTER  OF  WATER  RECEIVING  SEWAGE 

Quiat  and  Running  Water. — The  absorption  of  oxygen  by  quiet 
water  is  very  gradual,  but  when  the  surface  is  agitated,  diffusion  takes 
place  more  rapidly.  In  this  reapect  a  running  stream  tends  to  absorb 
oxygen  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  a  pond.  Many  other  factors  which 
|riay  an  active  part  in  self- purification,  such  as  sedimentation,  wind 
and  sun,  bacterial  and  plant  life,  are  more  active  in  quiet  waters  than  in 
running  streams.*    Prof.  Wm.  T.  Sedgwick  says: 

"It  was  for  a  long  time  believed,  even  by  engineers  and  sanitarians, 
that  numing  water  purifies  itself.  The  facts  upon  which  this  thesis  rested 
were  the  obvious  disappearance  of  grow  pollution,  introduced  at  a  given 
point  in  a  stream,  at  points  below,  and  chemical  evidence  that  water  drawn 
at  such  lower  points  was  tees  polluted  than  at  the  place  of  contamination 
....  Very  early,  however,  it  began  to  be  discovered  that  the  purifica- 
tion, which  was  so  obvious  on  inspection  and  was  further  demonstrated 
by  chemical  analysis,  was,  from  the  sanitary  point  of  view,  incomplete 
and  insutficient.  As  long  ago  as  1874,  the  Rivers  Pollutioa  CommissiooeTS 
of  the  British  government,  after  careful  investigation  concluded  that  'there 
is  no  river  in  the  United  Kingdom  long  enough  to  secure  the  oxidation  and 
destruction  of  any  sewage  which  may  be  discharged  into  it,  even  at  its 
source.'  Pram  that  day  until  the  present  it  has  gradually  become  more 
and  more  clear  that  such  purification  as  takes  place  is  largely,  if  not  almost 
wholly,  a  purification  by  dilution,  and  that  many  of  thedangerous  elements, 
especially  micro-organisms,  once   admitted,  are  not  in  fact  removed,   but 

■  Id  Whipple'!  report  ontbeqiulity  of  thsClevelsad  wmt«- lupply  the  f oUawius  ■(■temeut 
la  dBde  oonaeruiaE  the  eSe«ta  of  aedinientstion  and  luulisht  oa  lake  water:  "Sedimenta- 
tioD  te  a  potent  i%etor  in  the  aelf-purificatioLi  of  Lakes-  rhiHna  perioda  whep  the  water  La 
qolaC  much  luapended  matter  aettlea  to  the  bottom.  If  this  happetii  at  a  time  when  (he 
lower  tayera  are  HtagnaDt,  thia  auapended  matter  may  not  be  again  bTDUsht  into  circulation 

laeot  may  be  again  atirred  up  by  vertioal  ourrente  and  the  germa  be  afain  eeattered  through 
the  water.  .  .  .  Sunlight  eierU  a  powerful  germicidal  action  on  the  bacteria  in  thoee 
layen  of  water  which  are  Dear  the  aurCace  but  the  bud's  nyg  lose  their  energy  very  rapidly 
bdow  the  aurfice."    (Report  ol  IDOS.  page  70.) 
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only  scattered  in  a  numiag  stream  or  river.  At  the  some  lime,  it  has 
also  gradually  become  plain  that  sedimentation  and  the  destruction  of 
micro-organisms  by  various  agencies  are  more  completely  effected  in  stand- 
ing than  in  moving  water;  bo  that  modem  sanitary  science  has  reveised 
the  tenet  of  30  yeare  ago  and  now  unhesitatingly  affirms  that  it  is  quiet 
water  rather  than  running  water  that  'purifies  itself.' "  (Report  of  Pitts- 
burgh nitration  Commission,  1899,  page  17.) 

Goodnough  has  stated  from  experience  with  ponds  at  Eastiuunpton, 
Attleboro  and  elsewhere,  that  sewage  discharged  into  a  pond  or  slow- 
moving  stream,  such  as  the  Charles  River  Basin,  has  a  leas  noticeable 
effect  than  an  equal  volume  of  sewage  has  upon  a  rapidly  moving  stream 
of  equal  volume.     He  further  said: 

"In  connection  with  public  water  supplies,  the  advantages  of  the  storage 
of  jMlluted  water  in  laige  reservoirs  in  the  removal  of  the  effect  of  pollution 
have  been  recognized  for  many  years,  and  the  available  evidence  furnished 
by  the  observations  of  the  effects  of  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  ponds  in 
the  State  indicates  that,  whatever  effect  the  sewage  discharged  into  the 
proposed  basin  may  have  upon  its  waters,  the  effect  is  likely  to  be  less  than 
it  would  be  in  the  case  of  the  discharge  of  an  equal  quantity  of  sewage  into 
a  flowinK  stream  receiving  the  same  quantity  of  water."  (Report  on 
Charles  River  Dam,  page  311.) 

The  same  view  was  expressed  by  Clark  as  follows : 

"There  is  a  certain  popular  belief  that  running  water  purifies  itself  more 
quickly  than  still  water;  the  fact  is,  however,  that,  with  oxygen  present  in 
the  still  water  and  as  good  conditions  for  proper  bacterial  growths,  the  still 
water  purification  is  at  least  as  energetic  as  the  purification  occurring  in 
running  water."     (Report  on  Charles  River  Dam,  1903,  page  291.) 

Notwithstanding  the  recogoition  of  the  importance  of  sedimentation 
and  of  the  action  of  oi^anisms  in  relatively  quiet  water,  the  great  value 
of  aeration  of  water  by  wave  action,  the  agitation  of  propellers  and  tlie 
fall  over  dams  and  riffles,  must  not  be  ignored.  It  is  easily  conceivable 
that  a  stream  may  be  so  seriously  polluted  as  to  become  putrid  if 
practically  quiescent,  whereas,  if  caused  to  fall  over  dams  at  frequent 
intervals  along  its  course,  it  will  absorb  sufficient  oxygen  to  enable  it 
to  maintain  the  processes  of  oxidation  and  thus  avoid  putrefaction. 

Fresh  and  Salt  Water. — When  sewage  is  discharged  into  salt  water 
there  is  a  greater  tendency  than  under  similar  conditions  in  fresh  water 
for  the  sewage  solids  to  form  sludge  banks.  This  tendency  is  caused 
partly  by  chemical  action  of  the  salt  water  on  the  sewage  and  partly 
by  the  inability  of  the  salt  water  to  cany  as  much  matter  in  suspension 
as  the  fresh  water. 

Sea  water  normally  contains  about  20  per  cent,  less  dissolved  oxygen 
than  distilled  water,  so  that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  fresh  water 
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u  able  to  dispose  of  more  sewage  than  eea  water.  Adeney  concluded 
from  experimeutB  that  salt  water,  when  depleted  of  its  oxygen,  re- 
absorbed oxygen  from  the  air  nearly  three  times  more  quickly  than  did 
distilled  water.  He  attributed  this  result  to  a  certain  "streamii^ 
effect"  by  which  the  saturated  surface  wat«r  was  carried  down.  (Royal 
Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal,  Fifth  Report,  Appendix  6,  page  2.) 
Phelps  found  that  this  streaming  effect  was  due  to  certain  conditions 
of  the  experiment.  Arguing  from  other  considerationB  relating  to  the 
degree  of  solubility  of  oxygen  in  salt  water  and  the  viscosity  of  the 
latt«r,  he  concluded  that  salt  water  would  not  absorb  oxygen  mors 
rapidly  than  fresh  water,  but  probably  much  less  rapidly.  (Discharge 
of  Sewage  into  New  York  Harbor,  1911.) 

Clark  conducted  experiments  with  bottles  of  polluted  sea  and  dis- 
tilled water  from  which  he  concluded  that  the  oxygen  in  the  salt  water 
mixture  was  absorbed  very  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  fresh  water 
mixture.    He  also  decided  from  the  results  of  these  tests  that : 

"  1.  The  greater  number  of  bacteria  in  the  supernatant  liquid  were 
found  under  fresh  water  conditions. 

"2.  The  greater  bacterial  growth  in  the  muds  occurred  under  fresh 
water  conditions. 

"3.  The  greater  relative  number  of  anaerobic  growths  occurred  under 
■alt  water  conditions,  both  in  the  mud  and  in  the  aupernatajit  liquids. 

"4.  In  the  salt  water  experiments  the  number  of  bacteria  which,  when 
the  water  was  plat«d,  would  grow  in  hydrogen,  i.e.,  under  anaerobic  condi- 
tions— exceeded  in  number  in  some  instances  those  which  would  grow  in 
air — i.e.,  under  aerobic  couditions."  (Report  on  Charles  River  Dam,  1903, 
page  286.) 

Adeney  and  Letts,  from  independent  studies,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  great  difference  between  the  relative  behavior  of 
the  two  kinds  of  water.  (Fifth  Report,  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage 
Disposal,  1908,  Appendix  6;  also  seventh  report,  1911.) 

About  all  that  can  be  done  at  the  present  time,  in  view  of  the  con- 
flicting testimony,  is  to  call  attention  to  the  established  facts:  first, 
that  salt  water  contains  about  20  per  cent,  less  oxygen  than  fre^ 
water;  second,  that  salt  water  exercises  a  mailed  influence  to  pre- 
cipitate sewage  solids  and  thus  form  putrefying  sludge  banks,  which 
rob  the  overlying  water  of  its  oxygen.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  so  far  as  the  production  of  actual 
nuisance  is  concerned,  disposal  into  fresh  water  is  the  safer  of  the  two. 

Nuisances  frtmi  Aquatic  Growths. — Prof.  E.  A.  Letts  has  studied 
the  nuisance  caused  by  decomposition  and  subsequent  decay  of  certain 
green  seaweeds,  notably  Ulva  latissima,  in  the  upper  reaches  of  tha 
Belfast  Lough.  (Fifth  Report,  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal, 
Appendix  6.)    During  the  summer  and  autumn,  in  windy  weather, 
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the  Ulvft  is  washed  sshore  in  enormous  quantities,  formii^  banks  fre- 
quently 2  to  3  ft.  thick  which  extend  at  times  for  miles  along  the  coast. 
They  rapidly  putrefy  in  warm  weather  and  create  an  intolerable  odor, 
"the  stench  at  low  tide  being  often  quite  overpowering,  and  the  air 
heavily  charged  with  sulphureted  hydrogen."  He  attributed  the  growth 
to  the  discharge  of  sewage  inte  the  tidal  estuary,  and  suggested  treat- 
ment of  the  sewage  in  contact  filters  to  obviate  the  evil.  The  Com- 
mission, in  a  later  report,  questioned  the  importance  of  the  pollution 
in  furthering  the  growth  of  this  weed,  and  stated  that  the  growth  would 
probably  still  persist  if  all  the  sewage  were  removed. 

Upon  the  subject  of  troublesome  growths  Dr.  Gilbert  J.  Fonder  has 
said; 

"It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  sea  water  inhibits  to  some  extent  the  growth 
of  algs,  ete.,  which  develop  by  utilization  of  the  oi^anic  matter.  There 
would  thus  appiear  to  be  actually  less  organic  matter  present  after  long 
exposure  of  mixtures  of  sludge  and  sea  water  than  after  similar  mixtures 
with  tap  water  are  exposed.  A  comparison  of  losaea  on  ignition  after  the 
exposure  with  those  of  the  original  samples  aa  given  in  an  earlier  table 
also  shows  that  little  or  no  actual  loss  of  weight  has  occurred  in  either  case. 
Too  much  stress  should  not,  however,  be  laid  on  this  point,  as  the  quantities 
to  be  weighed  were  comparatively  small. 

"No  doubt  under  natural  conditions  some  of  the  oi^anic  matter  would 
be  consumed  by  infusoria  and  other  low  forms  of  life  and  thus  enter  once 
more  upon  a  cycle  of  change.  The  inorganic  matters  will,  however,  eventu- 
ally  depoMt,  carrying  with  them  also  some  of  the  organic  matters  of  a  more 
resistant  kind."  (Fifth  Report,  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal, 
Appendix  6,  page  £57.) 

Whipple,  after  studying  the  relation  between  the  number  of  organ- 
isms present  in  waters  and  the  chemical  analyses  of  the  waters,  concludes 
that  an  excess  of  chlorine,  which  is  an  indication  of  pollution,  sightly 
increases  the  number  of  organisms,  and  that  free  ammonia  and  nitrates 
are  particularly  influential  in  determining  the  amount  of  microscopic 
life  present,  but  he  cautions  against  treating  cause  for  effect  and  states 
that  free  ammonia,  instead  of  representing  food  for  organisms,  may  be 
due  to  their  decay.  The  extent  to  which  one  organism  lives  on  the 
products  of  decay  of  another  is  not  well  known.  ("Microscopy  of 
Drinking  Water,"  pages  143,  146.) 

SEWAGE  DILUTIOH  IN  BOSTON  HARBOR 

The  location  of  sewer  outfalls  in  Boston  Harbor,  both  those  of  the 
Main  Drainage  Works  and  the  MetropoUtan  Sewerage  Districte,  was 
determined  with  the  aid  of  float  experiments.  These  cases  are  in- 
structive, as  the  elTect  of  the  sewage  after  the  outfalls  had  been  oon- 
Btructed  has  been  investigated  from  time  to  time. 
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The  first  of  these  outlets  conBtmcted  was  at  Moon  Island,  Fig.  35. 
It  served  a  population  of  about  377,000  in  1912.  Preliminary  to  the 
selection  of  this  location,  50  free-float  teats  were  made  upon  currents 
in  the  vicinity  of  Moon,  Castle,  Thompson's  and  Spectacle  Islands. 
This  outfall  vaa  designed  for  a  discharge  only  on  the  ebb  tide.  The 
float  observations  indicated  that  suitable  ebb  currents  passed  both 
Castle  and  Moon  Islands,  but  on  account  of  certain  factors  not  relating 
to  the  dilution  question.  Moon  Island  was  adopted.  Floats  leaving 
the  vicinity  of  that  sland    n  the  early  ebb  tide  traveled  seaward  at  an 


Fig    35  — Outlete  in  Boston  Harbor  of 


sewerage  sy stems. 


average  velocity  of  0  74  mile  per  hour,  passing  between  Hainaford  and 
Long  Island,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  tide  reached  a  position  between  the 
Brewsters  and  George's  Island  and  i  miles  from  the  point  of  starting. 
Expenence  with  this  outlet  shows  that  is  general  the  floats  showed 
the  course  which  the  sewage  would  take,  but  gave  no  indication  of  the 
great  spreading  tendency  of  the  sewage  in  rising  to  the  surface  in  salt 
water  That  this  was  not  fully  appreciated  at  the  time  of  the  Moon 
Idand  expenments  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  rod  floats  8  ft.  long, 
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^viug  approximate  mean  instead  of  surface  velocities,  were  used.  In 
a  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  on  "Dischai^ 
of  Sewage  into  Boston  Harbor"  (1900),  it  is  stated: 

"It  waa  decided  to  use  much  shorter  floata  than  those  used  in  previous 
investigations.  The  length  of  moat  of  the  floats  was  about  8  in.  and  the 
remainder  2  ft." 

The  rapid  spreading  eSect  is  well  shown  by  experiments  in  1898 
at  Moon  lelimd,  recorded  in  a  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewera{(e 
Comraiseion  on  a  high-level  sewer  for  the  Charles  and  Neponset  Valleys. 
A  float  thrown  overboard  at  the  time  the  discharge  started  was  450 
ft.  behind  after  the  edge  of  the  sewage  field  had  traveled  1800  ft.,  or 
was  moving  with  a  velocity  only  75  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  edge  of  the 
sewage  field. 

The  results  of  the  discharge  at  this  outlet  are  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
due  largely  to  the  sterage  and  consequent  stale  condition  of  the  sewage 
and  the  great  area  which  it  covers  on  being  discharged  intermittently 
from  reservoirs  instead  of  continuously.  The  following  comments 
on  the  outlet  were  made  by  Clark  in  a  report  to  the  Metropolitan 
Sewerage  Commission  of  Massachusetts: 

"1.  The  area  covered  by  a  reservoir'  of  22,000,000  gal.  is  approximately 
750  acres. 

"2.  This  area  is  enlarged  according  to  the  volume  of  sewage  allowed  to 
run  from  the  outlet  continuously,  either  before  or  after  a  reservoir  discharge. 

"3.  A  considerable  time  having  elapsed  after  a  reservoir  discharge,  a 
continuous  discharge  is  held  to  a  much  narrower  field  than  that  occupied 
when  22,000,000  gal.  are  discharged  withm  ^  hour. 

"4.  When  11,000,000 gal.  of  sewage  are  allowed  to  run  from  the  reservoir, 
and  the  gates  are  then  closed,  the  area  covered  is  not  more  than  one-third 
what  it  is  when  22,000,000  gal.  are  discharged  at  one  time. 

"5.  The  discoloraUon  of  the  field  of  750  acres  at  times  of  a  full  discharge 
is  plainly  marked  on  a  comparatively  calm  day,  and  is  objectionable  to  the 
sense  of  sight  over  about  two-thirds  of  the  area;  but  the  offensive  odora  on 
a  calm  day  are  confined  to  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  area. 

"6.  The  presence  of  sewage  is  indicated  at  times  by  the  presence  of 
mattera  in  suspension  in  the  water  for  a  distance  of  at  least  IH  miles  from 
the  sewer  outlet.  Beyond  this  distance  areas  of  sleek  are  sometimes  visible, 
and  occasionally  areas  containing  distinct  traces  of  sewage  matter  are  seen. 

"7.  Observations  of  the  rate  of  flow  show  that  the  sewage  advances 
somewhat  faster  than  the  tidal  flow  for  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  outlet, 
owing  to  the  impetus  given  by  the  high  velocity  in  the  outlet  sewet. 

"8.  The  observations  and  analyses  show  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
upper  2  or  3  in.  of  the  sewage  area  contain  much  the  greater  pen^ntage  of 
sewage  for  a  considerable  period,  and  that  this  percentage  decreases  from 

1  By  rcwrvoir  is  meant  Che  coDtsnU  of  the  marvoir  on  Moan  Iiluid  In  whiab  ■emc*  It 
tUvcd  for  diaabftrffl  tm  ebb  tide. 
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the  Burfaee  downward  when  the  area  is  first  covered.  The  percentage  of 
sewage  in  the  lower  samples  becomes  less  as  the  field  moves  forward  and 
exptuidB,  and  the  sewage  becomes  more  and  more  diluted  on  account  of 
the  greater  area  covered.  The  percentage  of  sewage  in  the  surface  samples 
also  becomes  less,  although  we  are  able  to  trace  the  presence  of  sewage  at 
the  surface  longer  than  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  on  account  of  the  large 
amount  of  sewage  primarily  present  at  the  surface.  It  is  also  probable 
that  there  is  a  continuous  sedimentation  of  the  suspended  matter  in  the 
sewage  from  the  time  the  sewage  is  firet  dischaiged.  This  sedimentation 
takes  place  so  gradually,  and  in  a  volume  of  water  so  large  that  samples 
collected  at  a  depth  of  6  ft.  seldom  show  the  presence  of  sewage,  either  b7 
inspection  or  analyus. 

"9.  The  temporary  pollution  of  the  sea  water  was  mainly  confined  to 
the  discolored  area.  This  was  usually  found  to  have  been  broken  up  and 
dissipated  in  from  2  to  3  hours  after  the  dischai^e  of  sewage,  depending 
largely  upon  the  force  of  the  waves. 

"  10.  The  large  areas  sometimes  noticed,  because  covered  with  a  thin  film 
of  grease  or  so-called  sleek,  do  not  contain  beneath  this  film  enough  sewage 
to  be  detected,  and  the  film  itself  is  hardly  of  appreciable  thickness. 

"11.  The  most  noticeable  odors  blown  toward  the  land  from  Moon 
Island  appear  to  come  from  the  sewage  in  the  open  reservoir,  and  not  from 
the  sewage  after  it  has  been  discharged  into  the  harbor."  (Report  of 
Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission  on  High  Level  Sewer  for  the  Chariea 
and  Neponset  Valleys,  1899,  page  92.} 

In  1889,  when  an  outlet  for  the  North  Metropolitan  Sewerage  District 
was  soi^ht,  float  experiments  were  made  again,  and  a  discharge  point 
near  Deer  Island  Light  on  the  edge  of  the  main  ship  channel  was  de- 
cided upon.  From  the  experience  gained  at  the  Moon  Island  works,  it 
was  decided  to  discharge  sewage  continuously  rather  than  only  on  the 
ebb  tide.  As  a  result,  also,  of  studies  at  Moon  Island,  a  very  satis- 
factory prediction,  as  proved  by  results  after  the  Deer  Island  works 
were  constructed,  was  made  as  to  the  probable  limits  of  the  sew^e 
fidd  at  different  stages  of  the  tide. 

The  Deer  Island  outfall  discharges  but  a  few  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  as  a  result  the  surface  water  at  times  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  sewage.  In  1912  it  served  a  population  of  about  558,000 
peraons.  At  times  the  large  amount  of  sewage  in  the  surface  water  near 
the  outlet  is  disagreeable  to  persons  in  boats  passbg  in  the  vicinity  and 
to  the  keepers  of  the  light  nearby,  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  has 
suggested  that  by  an  extension  to  deep  water  this  condition  could 
probably  be  remedied.  The  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission  of 
Massachusetts  received  from  Clark  the  following  comment  on  the 
conditions  at  the  outlet: 

"  1.  At  high  water  there  is  a  sewage  field  lying  south  and  west  of  the  outlet. 
Immediately  at  the  outlet,  sewage  can  be  traced  to  a  depth  of  about  5  ft. 
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At  the  surface-,  ift  the"  deneeat  paiH,  there  waa  about  30  per  cent,  ai  sewage, 
l^ua  percentage  decreaaes  rapidly  a«  the  distance  from  the  outlet  increaaes. 
At  900  ft.  from  the  outlet  only  a  small  percentage  of  sewage  was  found,  and 
at  the  edge  of  the  visible  sewage  field  the  samples  were  nearly  nonnal  sea 

"2.  As  the  ebb-lJde  currente  start,  this  field  moves  outward  over  Broad 
Sound,  and  is  followed  by  a  narrow  band  of  sewage  from  the  outlet.  Samples 
taken  directly  over  the  outlet  show  that  this  bank  has  there  a  depth  of 
about  5  ft.,  and  that  the  densest  part  at  the  surface  coataina  about  30 
per  cent,  of  sewage. 

"3.  Samples  taken  at  intervals  of  15  minutes  show  a  steady  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  sewage  present,  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  Sewage  in  Surface  Samples:  15  minutes  after  leaving 
outfall,  20;  30  minutes  after  leaving  outfall,  16;  45  minutes  after  leaving 
outfall,  5;  60  minutes  after  leaving  outfall,  4. 

"Less  sewage  is  found  below  the  surface,  but  distinct  traces  of  it  can 
be  generally  found  at  a  depth  of  2  ft. 

"4.  The  discoloration  has  nearly  disappeared  when  the  sewage  has 
moved  IJ^  miles  from  the  outlet,  which  takes  about  1^  hours.  Beyond  this 
distance  only  the  sleek  can  be  found,  and  thb  only  on  calm  days.  The  area 
covered  by  the  discolored  field  is  about  350  acres  during  the  ebb-tide,  but 
including  the  sleek  the  area  is  about  450  acres.  Samples  taken  for  analysis 
from  the  area  of  sleek  show  practically  no  oi^nic  matter,  as  the  sleek  itself 
is  simply  an  exceedingly  thin  film  of  greoac  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"S.  A  field  of  sewage  collects  on  the  west  side  of  Deer  Island  spit  at  low 
tide.  This  field  extends  nearly  to  the  Deer  Island  shore.  The  discolora- 
tion can  be  traced  for  about  1^  hours,  reaching  a  distance  of  about  1  mile 
and  covering  an  area  of  about  300  acres. 

"6.  The  odors  at  the  Deer  Island  outlet  are  much  lees  noticeable  than  at 
Moon  Island.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  storage  of  sewage  in  the  reservoir 
at  Moon  Island,  as  disagreeable  odors  increase  when  sewage  is  stored." 
(Report  of  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission  on  High-level  Sewer,  1899, 
page  95.) 

Still  later  a  third  outfall  waa  constructed  in  Boston  Harbor  near 
Peddocks  Island.  It  served  a  population  of  382,000  in  1912.  Ex- 
perience at  the  Moon  Island  and  Deer  Island  outlets  led  to  the  location 
of  the  new  outlet  in  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  instead  of  at  a  h^er 
elevation,  and  to  continuous  rather  than  intermittent  discharge  of  the 
sewage.  The  early  experience  with  this  outlet  was  stated  as  follows  by 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health; 

"This  outlet  is  located  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  where  the  water  is  30 
ft.  deep  at  low  tide,  and  investigations  during  the  past  year  indicate  that 
the  sewage  is  very  quickly  diluted  by  the  sea  water  so  that  at  the  surface 
of  the  sea  just  over  the  outlet  the  percentage  of  sewage  in  the  water  as 
determined  by  chemical  analysis  is  very  small.  This  outlet,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  would  be  very  difiicult  to  locate  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that. 
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like  the  other  outlets,  it  is  a  feeding  ground  for  large  numbers  of  gulls." 
(Report  MaaB.  St.  Bd.  Health,  1910,  page  18.) 


That  a  considerable  amount  of  sewage  from  this  outlet  does  come  to 
the  surface,  however,  ia  indicated  by  an  experiment  performed  by  the 
authors  in  1911.  Two  pounds  of  aniline  dye,  eosin,  was  mixed  with 
water  and  introduced  into  the  sewer  at  the  shore  end  of  the  outfall. 
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On  proceeding  to  the  vicinity  of  the  outlet  the  colored  sewage  could  be 
seen  rising  with  conaiderable  velocity  and  spreading  out  over  an  area 
of  many  acres.  This  experiment  was  performed  during  a  very  heavy 
wind  and  rain  storm. 

OTHER  HASSACmjSETTS  BXAHPLES  OF  DISCHARGE  DTTO  SALT 
WATER 

Salem. — Another  shallow  outlet  which,  it  was  predicted,  from  a 
study  of  currents,  would  be  satisfactory,  is  at  Salem  (population  in 
1910,  44,000).    Here  the  outlet  is  located  near  Great  Haste  Island  near 
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Fia.  37.~Lucation  of  the  Swampacott  sewer  outlet. 

the  Main  Channel,  Fig.  36,  and  is  reached  by  a  submei^ed  outfall 
sewer  built  by  methods  described  m  Volume  I,  page  324.  Float  studies 
by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  led  it  to  the  conclusion 
that  sewage  could  be  safely  discharged  at  this  point  at  all  stages  of  the 
tide,  without  danger  that  it  would  produce  a  nuisance  on  any  shore. 
(1896  Report,  page  xlviii.)  The  outlet  is  near  the  surface  at  low  tide, 
and  the  sewage  spreads  to  long  distances  from  it  before  becoming 
diluted  thoroughly.  The  Board  reported  in  1910  that  an  ofTenavo 
odor  is  sometimes  noticeable  over  a  wide  area  about  the  outlet. 
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The  sewage  contsinB  much  tannery  waste  and  is  very  offensive. 
As  a  result,  conditions  are  not  satisfactory.  The  authors  found  the 
Beverly  Harbor  waters  to  be  more  coDtanunated  by  Salem  than 
Beverly  sewage. 

Swampscott — The  most  satisfactory  sea  outfall  in  Massachusetts 
is  at  Swampscott  (population  in  1910,  6200).     Here  the  pipe  ie  carried 


FiQ.  38.^ — Location   of   the    New    Bedford   sewer   outlet. 

several  thousand  feet  from  shore,  Fig.  37,  and  discharges  in  90  ft.  of 
water,  where  the  currents  are  froni  3  to  4  miles  per  hour.  According 
to  the  State  Board  of  Health  no  evidence  of  sewage  can  be  found, 
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even  directly  over  the  outiet.    The  qimntity  discharged  is,  however, 
not  great  and  takes  place  practically  in  the  open  sea. 

Hew  Bedford. — The  location  of  New  Bedford  (population  in  1910, 
97,000)  is  shown  in  Fig.  38.  In  1910  the  State  Board  of  Health  re- 
ported thatabouttwo-thirdsof  the  city's  sewage  was  discharged  through 
numerous  outlets  into  the  harbor  and  the  ifmainder  through  several 
outlets  into  the  upper  part  of  Clark's  Cove.  At  the  latt«r  place  the 
conditions  were  reported  as  very  offensive  and  the  nuisance  was  serious 
because  the  district  was  thickly  populated.  Many  of  the  harbor  out- 
lets were  also  reported  as  very  offensive.  Preliminary  plans  were  pre- 
pared by  William  F.  Williams  for  discharging  the  sewage  into  tid^ 
water  at  a  depth  of  30  ft.  about  3000  ft.  south  of  Clark's  Point.  The 
outlet  was  definitely  located  by  observing  the  behavior  of  floats  released 
at  a  point  somewhat  nearer  the  shore  than  that  finally  chosen.  The 
object  of  these  testa  was  to  find  a  spot  more  influenced  by  the  tide  in 
the  bay  than  tliat  in  the  harbor,  A  few  floats  drifted  close  to  the  end 
of  the  point  during  flood  tide  and  a  southeast  wind,  and  the  State  Board 
of  Health  accordingly  advised  moving  the  outlet  about  1000  ft.  eastward 
to  its  final  location,  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  outlet  casting  about 
30  ft.  below  mean  high  water  and  3300  ft.  from  the  point. 

OUTLETS  IK  RIVERS  AITD  LAKES 

Washington. — An  outlet  which  was  located  only  after  careful  study 
of  currents  and  ha-s  given  satisfaction  in  service,  is  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  (population  in  1910,  331,000).  The  sewage  is  discharged  into 
the  Potomac  River  at  a  point  where  it  is  subject  to  tidal  influence,  Fig. 
39.  In  the  study  of  the  currents  by  Hering,  tJrey  and  Stearns,  floats 
were  considered  of  slight  value,  for  observations  could  not  be  made  at 
the  lowest  stages  of  the  river,  and  they  frequently  stranded  unless 
made  so  shallow  a.s'  to  be  much  effected  by  the  wind.  Reliance  was 
placed  on  calculations  based  on  the  flow  of  the  river  and  the  tidal 
fluctuation,  employing  what  is  known  as  the  "piston  method"  In 
which  the  total  quantity  of  water  moving  up  or  down  stream  during 
each  tide  is  figured. 

The  outlet  'was  located  at  a  point  where  it  was  considered  that 
sewage  would  never  be  swept  back  to  the  city  and  would  but  seldom 
pass  into  tjic  E.ist<;rn  Branch  or  Anacowtia  River,  It  is  about  700  ft. 
from  shore  in  25  ft.  of  water.  The  report  of  the  Engineer  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  1913  says  that  the  outlet  is  in  excellent 
condition  at  all  stages  of  the  tide;  that  the  river  bottom  and  beaches 
s'how  no  evidence  of  sludge  or  deposits;  and  that  the  surface  is  sub- 
slnntially  free  from  oil  and  sleek  at  nil  times. 
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Anbum,  N.  Y. — ^A  study  of  the  effect  of  wind  movement  on  the 
distribution  of  sewage  through  water  was  made  In  191 1  on  Lake  Owaaco, 
from  which  the  water  supply  of  Auburn,  N,  Y.  (population  in  1910, 
35,000}  is  obtained.  This  is  a  loi^,  narrow  lake  having  an  average 
width  of  about  1  mile  and  a  length  of  about  10  miles.  Floats  5,  10,  15 
and  20  ft,  long,  having  their  spindles  reaching  the  surface  and  pro- 
vided with  large  wings  or  sheets  of  metal  which  floated  at  the  designated 


Fio.  39. — Location  of  the  Washington 


depths,  were  used  in  the  study.  Their  motion  indicated  a  movement 
of  the  water  at  a  depth  of  5  ft.  varying  from  3X  per  cent,  of  the  wind 
velocity  when  it  was  blowing  5  miles  per  hour  to  1  per  cent,  when  blow- 
ing 30  miles  per  hour.  They  also  indicated  that  while  at  low  velocities 
the  currents  at  5-ft.  depths  were  two  to  three  times  greater  than  those 
at  a  depth  of  20  ft.,  at  high  wind  velocities  the  diETerenceB  between  the 
currents  at  these  depths  was  not  great.  iEngirieering  News,  August  16, 
1913.) 
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MflwMikee.— The  investigfttion  in  1909-11  by  Alvord,  Whipple 
and  Eddy  of  the  methods  of  dispoBiiig  of  the  aew&ge  and  protecting  the 
water  supply  of  Milwaukee  (population  in  1910,  374,000)  included  a 
study  of  the  ciurenta  in  Lake  Michigan  with  the  aid  of  the  theimo- 
phone.  Ab  the  capacity  of  the  lake  is  about  equal  to  ita  discharge 
during  100  years,  the  lacustrine  current  toward  the  outlet  at  the  Straits 
of  Mackinac  is  inappreciable,  and  temperature  and  winds  are  responsible 
for  both  surface  and  lower  movements  of  the  wat»  as  explained  on 
page  261. 


OiKSiereminf   . 


Fio.  40. — £Sect  of  wind  on  lake  currenta  at  Milwaukee. 

There  is  a  general  local  opinion  that  the  surface  water  near  the  head 
of  Lake  Michigan  has  a  general  drift  southward  along  the  west  shore 
and  northward  along  the  east  shore.  The  Weather  Bureau  records 
show  that  the  resultant  direction  of  the  winds  in  that  r^on  would  have 
such  an  effect. 

A  much  more  important  ^ect  of  tiie  winds  is  shown  in  Fig.  40, 
illustrating  the  reason  for  the  sudden  large  fluctuations  in  the  tem- 
peratiu^  of  the  water  drawn  in  at  the  intake  of  the  Milwaukee  water 
works.  Thermophone  readings  of  the  water  every  5  ft.  in  depth  at 
the  intake  and  at  points  1,  2  and  3  miles  east  of  it  showed  that  2  or  3 
miles  from  shore,  where  the  lake  becomes  deep,  the  water  below  a  depth 
of  about  65  ft.  is  thermally  stratified  during  the  summer  and  practically 
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atagnaDt.    Nearer  the  Burface,  however,  the  wind  has  a  marked  effect 
in  ciroulating  the  water  ia  the  manner  shown. 

The  temperature  observations  were  supplemental  by  investigations 
of  the  bacteria  in  samples  of  water  collected  at  numerous  points,  both 
at  the  surface  and  at  the  bottom.     The  results  are  given  in  Figs.  41, 


Wtil-  Windi. 


5.  follavved  by 
W.f.  *  S,  tV.   Windt.  W.  &  N.E.     Winds. 

Oct.  5. 1910,  Oct.?4.19IO. 

^:  position  of  ttirlv-Wafis  Infoke. 
FiQ.  41. — Effect   ot  winds   on  verticnl  distribution  of  bacteria  in  a  plane 
passing  east  and  west  through  the  intake  of  the  Milwaukee  water-works. 

42  and  43,  and  the  effect  of  the  polluted  water  of  the  river  on  the  lake 
water  into  which  it  was  discharged  is  clearly  shown. 

On  September  22,  1910,  there  was  an  on-shore  wind.  The  bottom 
water  had  practically  the  same  temperature  as  that  at  the  surface,  and 
the  turbidity  of  the  water  was  the  lowest  observed  at  any  time  during 
the  investigation.    The  surface  water  containing  the  largest  amount  of 
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chlorine  was  driven  to  the  northward  and  kept  near  the  shore,  and  the 
largest  number  of  bacteria  were  found  near  the  shore. 

On  September  28,  there  was  a  light  off-shore  wind,  and  there  was 
little  difference  between  the  surface  and  bottom  temperatures.  The 
turbidity  was  high  on  this  day.  The  chlorine  extended  more  directly 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  whence  the  pollution  came,  and  was  more 


Sept.tt.l9IO.  5epV.t6.raiO.  Oct.5.l9IO. 
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!,— Effect  of  winds  . 

>n  distribution  of  chlorini 
Milwaukee  Bay. 

!  in  surface  waters  of 

widely  distributed  in  the  bay.    The  surface  water  containing  the 

largest  number  of  bacteria  was  now  spread  out  from  the  shore. 

On  October  5,  the  wind  was  off-shore  and  colder  water  was  brought 
in  at  the  bottom,  the  difference  between  the  average  surface  tem- 
perature and  the  lowest  bottom  temperature  being  I3.2°F.  The 
surface  water  containing  the  largott  amount  of  chlorine  had  been  driven 
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to  the  north  and  there  was  a  well-marked  surface  drift  of  water  with 
lai^e  numbers  of  bacteria  toward  the  water  works  intake. 

On  October  U,  with  off-shore  winds,  the  temperature  conditions, 
chlorine  and  bacteria  were  about  the  same  aa  on  October  5. 

On  October  17,  with  a  north  wind,  the  difference  between  the  average 
surface  temperature  and  the  minimum  bottom  temperature  was  3.3°. 


I      5ep.Z2.t9IO. 


IVind 


Sep.2a.l9IO. 


V-  ..„ 


Oct.ll.l9l0.  Oct.n.1910. 

Averagt  Surface  Average  Surface 

Temperature    Si.S'  Temparature    S5.2' 

Pig.  43. — Effect  of  winds  on  bottom  waters  ii 
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Milwaukee  Bay. 

numbers  of 


The  surface  water  with  the  largest  amount  of  chlorine  a 
bacteria  had  been  driven  southward. 

On  October  24,  there  was  an  on-shore  wind  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  average  surface  temperature  and  that  of  the  bottom  water 
was  only  1.3°.  The  turbidity  was  high,  the  largest  proportion  of  chlo- 
rine was  near  the  shore,  but  the  distribution  of  bacteria  was  uim^ual 
and  possibly  due  to  heavy  pollution  caused  by  first  flushings  by  about 
J^  in.  of  rain  on  October  21  after  a  long  period  of  dry  weather. 
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There  seemed  to  be  a  general  relation,  not  oIobc,  between  the  turbidity 
of  the  water  and  the  number  of  bacteria.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
river  to  a  point  somewhat  beyond  the  breakwater,  the  water  had  a 
distinct  sewage  odor,  then  the  odor  became  faint  and  finally  it  was  the 
very  faint  vegetable  odor  of  the  normal  lake  water.  Moldy  odors 
were  occasionally  discovered  in  the  bay.  All  the  odors  were  platted 
and  the  charts  confirmed  the  local  opinion  that  there  was  a  southerly 
drift  of  water  at  this  place.  The  normal  chlorine  of  the  lake  water  is 
about  4  parts  per  1,000,000;  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  it  averages  11.8 
parts  at  the  surface  and  10.3  parts  at  the  bottom,  and  there  is  a  district 
of  heavy  pollution  near  the  river  mouth  at  all  timea,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
42.  Within  the  large  zone  where  the  chlorine  is  between  4  and  5  parta 
per  1,000,000,  the  pollution  varies,  and  as  the  water  works  intake  lies 
within  it,  the  effect  of  the  winds  upon  the  degree  of  bacterial  pollution' 
in  this  districtis  particularly  important.  It  was  found  that  thelastlarge 
wind  movement  had  more  influence  on  observed  conditions  than  a  Ught 
wind  at  the  time  of  sarapUr^.  It  was  also  discovered  that  after  on- 
shore winds  there  were  four  times  as  many  B,  coli  in  the  bottom  water 
as  in  the  surface  water,  but  with  off-ahore  winds  the  surface  water 
contained  eight  timea  as  many  bacteria  as  the  bottom  water. 

As  a  result  of  their  investigations,  Alvord,  Whipple  and  Eddy  recom- 
mended the  immediate  filtration  of  the  local  water  supply,  with  dis- 
infection when  neceaaary,  and  sew^e  treatment  carried  only  far  enough 
to  prevent  undue  contamination  of  the  rivers  and  bay. 

Clflveland. — In  1904,  an  investigation  of  the  pollution  of  Lake 
Erie  near  the  intakes  of  the  water  works  of  Cleveland  (population  in 
1910,  561,000)  was  made  by  Whipple.  The  general  current  in  th« 
lake  was  found  to  be  about  a  mile  in  6  days,  which  is  negligible  in  com- 
parison with  currents  due  to  the  winds.  During  11  months  of  the  year 
the  prevailing  winds  are  down  the  lake;  the  winds  across  the  lake  are 
practically  equal  in  both  directions.  The  strongly  polluted  water  of 
the  Cuyahoga  River  (Volume  I,  Fig.  2),  was  found  to  pollute  the  lake 
more  than  the  outlets  along  the  lake  front,  and  the  greatest  danger  of 
an  infection  of  the  water  supply  Whipple  held  to  be  the  possible  direct 
flow  of  the  polluted  river  water  across  the  harbor  to  the  intakes. 

The  investigations  showed  that  the  turbidity  of  the  water  did  not 
have  an  appreciable  relation  to  the  amount  of  sewage  pollution,  al- 
though the  numbers  of  bacteria  varied  with  the  turbidity,  decreasing 
rapidly  off-shore.  The  chlorine  determinations  indicated  a  general 
outward  sweep  of  the  polluted  water  away  from  the  shore  toward  the 
eastward.  Wind  was  found  to  have  the  same  effects  that  have  been 
described  in  connection  with  the  Milwaukee  investigation.  The  odor 
of  the  lake  water  near  the  shore  was  frequently  moldy  and  oily,  but 
2  or  3  miles  off-shore  little  odor  was  perceptible.     The  results  of  the 
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investigation,  Whipple  stated,  pointed  to  a  general  dispersal  of  the 
sewage  through  the  bay,  bo  that  at  times  sUght  traces  of  it  reached  the 
new  intake.  The  water  at  the  old  intake  was  declared  to  be  infected 
with  pathogenic  bacteria.  The  information  which  was  obtained  led 
Whipple  to  conclude  that  for  some  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
proposed  intercepting  sewer,  the  lake  water  at  the  new  intake  would  be 
rarely,  and  only  in  a  very  alight  degree,  influenced  by  the  pollution  of 
the  city.  This  danger  wilt  be  reduced  by  the  construction  of  the  sewage 
treatment  works  now  planned.  (Report  on  Cleveland  Water  Supply, 
1905.) 

Rochester. — The  effect  of  discharging  the  sewage  of  Rochester 
(population  in  1910,  218,000)  into  Lake  Ontario  was  investigated  by 
Whipple  in  1912.  The  dry-weather  sewage  at  that  time  was  about 
20,000,000  gal .  per  day.    It  was  discharged  into  the  Genesee  River  about 


Temperatuie  o(  Water 


FiQ.  44. — Changes  in  temperature  of  Lake  Ontario  water  6000  ft.  fram 
shore,  August  2-10,  1S12. 

7  miles  above  its  mouth,  where  the  dilution  during  ordinary  low  river 
stages  was  only  1.4  cu.  ft.  per  second  per  1000  persons,  and  offensive 
conditions  resulted. 

The  observations  as  a  whole  showed  a  very  smaU  number  of  bacteria 
in  the  lake  water  more  than  ^  mile  from  the  river  mouth,  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  death  of  most  of  the  sewage  bacteria  diuing  their  passage 
down  the  river.  The  distribution  of  the  survivors  in  the  lake  was 
found  to  be  controlled  by  the  wind,  and  varied  greatly  from  hour  to 
hour.  As  at  Milwaukee,  the  bacterial  contamination  along  the  shore 
was  high  at  times,  indicating  some  danger  in  bathing  in  the  water. 
Where  there  were  less  than  100  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  the  water 
was  usually  odorless,  but  when  the  number  was  over  lOO  a  musty  or 
moldy  odor  was  perceptible. 
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Thermophone  obeervatione  of  the  temperature  at  different  places 
and  depths  gave  the  same  reaults  as  similar  tests  at  Milwaukee.  Re- 
sults obtained  on  different  days  at  a  point  6000  ft.  from  shore,  where 
the  water  was  40  ft.  deep,  are  shown  in  F^.  44.  Northerly  winds 
prevailed  before  August  2,  and  the  bottom  currente  were  outward. 
Between  August  7  and  11  strong  southerly  winds  changed  the  condi- 
tion. On  August  9  cold  water  was  moving  rapidly  toward  shore.  Be- 
tween 10.45  a.m.  and  7.40  p.m.,  the  bottom  temperattue  fell  fromSS" 
to  43°  and  on  the  following  day  to  41°.  On  August  10  a  slight  change  in 
the  wind  to  the  north  caused  the  temperature  to  rise  to  43°  in  a  few 
hours,  and  a  few  days  later,  after  the  wind  had  been  blowing  from  the 
north,  the  temperature  of  the  bottom  water  had  risen  to  65°. 

The  outlet  of  the  new  outfall  sewer  is  located  in  the  lake  1000  ft. 
beyond  the  point  where  the  results  shown  in  Fig.  44  were  obtained. 
The  sewage  will  be  screened  and  settled  before  its  discharge.  Whipple's 
application  of  the  results  of  the  investigation  to  the  proposed  outlet  was 
as  follows: 

"If  the  warm  aumroer  sewage  were  discharged  into  the  cold  bottom 
water,  as  it  would  be  with  an  off-shore  wind,  being  lighter,  it  would  rise 
quickly  toward  the  surface  and  be  caught  by  the  outward  surface  current 
and  carried  away  from  the  shore.  Only  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  the  sewage  would  reach  the  shore  under  these  conditions.  Just  what 
proportion  would  be  carried  toward  the  shore  cannot  be  calculated  from 
the  data  at  hand,  but  it  seems  certain  that  the  amount  would  be  very  small. 
Thus  the  elTcct  of  southerly  winds  which  ordinarily  prevail  at  this  season  of 
the  year  would  be  to  carry  the  sewage  out  into  the  lake. 

"With  the  warm  surface  water  flowing  out  at  the  bottom,  the  sewage 
would  enter  bottom  water  of  approximately  its  own  temperature;  at  times 
the  sewage  might  be  even  colder  than  the  water.  Under  these  conditions 
there  would  be  teas  tendency  for  the  sewage  to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  a  lat^cc 
proportion  of  it  would  be  carried  outward  by  the  outgoing  bottom  current. 
Even  it  the  temperature  were  slightly  warmer  than  the  bottom  water  of 
the  lake  at  the  outlet,  the  difference  in  specific  gravity  would  be  so  small 
that  sewage  would  rise  slowly  into  the  upper  currents,  so  that  the  amount 
carried  toward  the  shore  under  these  conditions  would  be  relatively  small, 
although  probably  greater  than  during  the  prevalence  of  off-shore  winds. 

"The  time  when  the  sewage  would  be  most  likely  to  be  carried  toward 
the  shore  during  the  aummcr  would  be  when  a  period  of  calm  was  followed 
by  northerly  winds.  This  would  cause  first  a  concentration  of  sewage  at 
the  surface  near  the  outlet,  which  would  gradually  drift  inshore.  Under 
these  conditions,  however,  the  diffusion  would  be  great. 

"During  cold  weather  different  conditions  from  the  above  would  obtain. 
The  surface  water  of  the  lake  would  have  a  temperature  not  much  above 
32°,  but  the  bottom  water  would  still  maintain  its  temperature  of  maximum 
density,  i.e.,  39.2°,  while  the  temperature  of  the  sewage  might  be  between 
these  two  figures.     With  on-shore  winds  the  bottom  water  at  the  sewer 
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outlet  would  be  colder  than  the  sewage,  and  being  below  maximum  density, 
would  be  lighter.  Therefore  the  sewage  would  tend  to  remain  near  the 
bottom  and  flow  out  as  a  bottom  current.  With  off-shore  winds  the  water 
At  the  sewer  outlet  would  be  warmer  and  heavier  than  the  sewage,  so  that 
the  latter  would  rise  toward  the  surface  and  be  carried  outward  by  the 
surface  currents. 

"At  intermediate  seasone  of  the  year  the  sewage  would  doubtless  be 
wanner  than  the  water  into  which  it  was  discharged,  eo  that  it  would  tend 
to  rise  and  its  distribution  would  then  depend  more  upon  the  direction  of 
the  surface  currents  than  upon  the  direction  of  the  currents  at  the  bottom. 
Under  certain  conditions,  therefore,  the  on-ehoie  wind  might  tend  to  cariy 
the  sewage  toward  the  shore.  These  conditions,  however,  would  not  be 
likely  to  obtain  during  the  season  when  the  beaches  are  visited  by  pleasure 
seekeiB  and  the  lake  water  used  tor  bathing."  (Report  on  Sewage  Disposal 
System  of  Rochester,  1913,  page  191.) 

The  location  of  the  outlet  was  approved  after  critical  study  by  the 
State  Commisaioner  of  Health. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
GRIT  CHAMBERS 

The  solids  in  suspension  in  sewage  Imve  been  discussed  ia  Cliapter  V 
and  the  general  purpose  of  grit  chambers  was  explained  in  Chapter  VI. 
The  extent  to  which  storms  afTcct  the  quantity  of  solids  in  sewage 
which  can  be  removed  by  grit  chambers  was  indicated  by  testimony 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal.  (Appendix  I,  Fifth 
Report.)  During  a  4-hour  storm  at  Burnley,  for  example,  Pickles  and 
Robs  reported  that  at  the  ends  of  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth 
hours  of  the  rainfall  the  suspended  matter  amounted  to  248,  800,  256 
and  56  parts  per  1,000,000.  At  Heywood,  the  suspended  matter 
during  the  first  rush  of  a  protracted  storm  was  reported  by  Joshua 
Bolton  to  be  2380  parts  per  1,000,000,  and  at  the  ends  of  successive 
hours  it  was:  first  hour,  1110;  second  hour,  690;  third  hour,  500;  fourth 
hour,  380;  fifth  hour,  330;  sbcth  hour,  280;  seventh  hour,  180. 

There  are  parts  of  this  suspended  matter,  in  cities  with  combined 
systems  of  sewers,  which  are  so  coarse  and  heavy  that  they  settle 
quickly  and  can  be  removed  by  grit  chambers.  They  are  of  mineral 
nature  and,  except  for  the  organic  matter  that  may  collect  on  their 
surface,  they  are  unlikely  to  become  offensive  when  removed  from  the 
sewage  and  exposed  to  the  air.  If  too  long  a  period  of  subsidence  or 
too  low  a  rate  of  Sow  of  sewage  is  permitt«d,  particles  of  organic  matter 
will  settle  with  the  grit  and  render  it  offensive  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
In  addition  to  this  relatively  coarae  min^^  matter,  the  suspended 
matter  also  includes  coarse  organic  matter  which  can  be  removed,  if 
desired,  by  screening  devices  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

There  are  several  conditions  which  may  make  it  desirable  to  remove 
the  coarse  mineral  matter,  such  as:  (1)  to  prevent  injury  to  pumping 
machinery  by  grit,  (2)  to  keep  mineral  matter  from  the  sludge  of  settling 
basins,  which  flows  less  readily  if  coarse  grit  enters  it,  (3)  to  prevent 
inverted  siphons  from  becoming  clogged  with  material  difficult  to  re- 
move in  many  cases,  (4)  to  prevent  deposits  of  silt  in  receivers  of  sew- 
age, an  important  purpose  along  some  English  rivers,'  (5)  to  keep 
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heavy  grit  from  settUi^  on  the  sludge  in  septic  tanks  and  sealing  it  so 
that  when  ebullitions  of  the  gases  of  decomposition  occur  they  are  very 
violent. 

Quantity  of  Grit — The  quantity  of  grit  collected  in  a  grit  chamber 
will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  sewage,  the  dimensions  of  the 
chamber,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  grit  and  the  rate  of  flow  of  the 
Bewage.  These  factors  vary  widely,  and  consequently  the  reports  of 
the  quantities  of  grit  removed  from  the  sewages  of  different  cities  by 
these  chambers  rarely  show  much  agreement. 

Formerly  there  was  little  information  to  guide  the  engineer  in  select- 
ing the  dimensions  for  his  chambera,  but  experience  now  indicates  that 
by  checking  the  velocity  of  flow  to  about  I  ft.  per  second  little  organic 
matter  will  settle  with  the  grit.  This  is  the  velocity  adopted  in  some 
designs  in  this  country  and  used  in  designing  chambers  of  plants  in 
the  Emscher  District  in  Germany.  Dr.  Karl  Imhoff  informed  the 
authors  that  the  grit  intercepted  at  these  plants  in  1913  averaged  6.5 
cu.  yd.  per  1000  persons.  Caution  should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of 
data  regarding  the  volume  of  grit,  for  while  the  evidence  varies  greatly 
there  are  often  local  conditions  which  wilt  mislead  if  not  given  due 
weight.  For  example  the  amount  removed  at  velocities  of  only  0.2 
to  0.6  ft.  per  second,  averaging  0.5  ft.,  from  the  grit  chamber  at  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  wasonly  3.2  cu.  yd.  per  1000  personsin  1913,  about  half  that 
collected  in  the  Emscher  district,  where  the  velocity  was  twice  as  great. 
At  Worcester,  however,  most  of  the  flow  during  heavy  storms  passes  to 
the  rivers  through  storm  overflows  and  in  1913  only  about  31  per  cent. 
of  the  sewer  system  was  of  combined  sewers.  Storm  drains  discharge 
their  entire  flow  directly  into  the  rivers. 

The  Worcester  grit  chamber  was  designed  in  1904.  When  the 
chemical  precipitation  plant  there  was  built,  no  provision  was  made 
for  intercepting  the  sand  and  gravel  carried  by  the  sewage,  particularly 
during  storms.  Accordingly  these  substances  were  carried  into  the 
precipitation  basins  and  settled  with  the  sludge.  When  the  sludge 
was  removed  it  was  very  difficult  to  force  the  heavy  grit  to  move  with 
it,  and  this  grit  was  therefore  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  basins, 
from  which  it  was  removed  annually  at  a  considerable  expense  for 
labor.  Since  the  chamber  was  put  into  service,  the  average  amount  of 
grit  intercepted  by  it  annually,  expressed  in  cubic  yards  per  million 
gallons  of  sewage,  has  been  as  follows: 

Year,.  1905  1906  1907  1908  1909  1910  1911  1912  1913  Ave. 
Grit...  0.20    0,12    0.11     0,15    0.13    0.11    0.12    0.10    0.09    0.125 

not  be  an  unr«uoii&b1«  Gcutb  to  demnntl  in  tb«  lujaiity  ot  <iB»a.  Th«re  ue,  at  douth. 
tMtm  where  a  IbTfer  Quaatit)'  of  AolldA  micht  be  BaJely  alloved  ia  ui  effluenti  while  in  some 
athera  (VCD  3  parti  might  be  too  much."     (Fifth  Rep.,  RoyalSewueCDm.,lW>8,[nce31B.) 
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The  basins  of  the  chamber  ate  allowed  to  become  nearly  filled  with 
deposit  before  cleaning,  and  are  cleaned  in  rotation  once  in  4  to  8  weeks. 
The  grit  ia  extremely  offensive  and  requires  immediate  covering  to 
prevent  escape  of  the  odors. 

European  information  concerning  the  quantity  of  material  properly 
intercepted  from  sewage'  in  grit  chambers  was  summed  up  by  FrOhling 
in  his  " EntwfisseruDg  der  Stadte"  in  1910  aa  follows: 

"The  amount  of  aediment  which  can  be  intercepted  in  grit  chamben 
vsriea  between  quite  widely  separated  limits,  according  to  local  conditions. 
For  example,  in  1904,  10,130  cu.  yd.  of  sand,  5.04  cu.  yd.  per  1000  persons 
per  year,  were  taken  from  the  grit  chambers  of  the  sewage  pumps  in  Berlin. 
The  figures  for  the  dlfTerent  sewerage  districts,  which  have  populations 
equivalent  to  those  of  cities  of  medium  size,  show  fivefold  variations  among 
themselves.  The  largest  amount,  11.9  cu.  yd.,  waa  obtained  in  the  section 
with  heavy  travel  and  many  asphalt  atreeta  which  require  frequent  sanding. 
Frankfort  approached  it,  with  an  average  annual  deposit  of  2929.8  cu.  yd. 
in  the  grit  chambers  in  1897-1903,  equivalent  to  10.9  cu.  yd.  per  1000 
persons  per  year.  If  Paris,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  catch-bosina  and  with 
many  stone-paved  streets,  fell  behind  the  above  figures  with  its  6,5  cu.  yd., 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  not  less  than  11.8  cu.  yd.  of  grit  and  sludgeper 
1000  persona  were  taken  annually'  from  the  sewers  themselves.  The  more 
care  paid  to  intercepting  the  sediment,  the  better  the  street  cleaning,  the 
more  favorable  the  grades  of  the  sewers  and  the  more  thorough  the  flushing 
of  the  sewers,  the  smaller  will  be  the  need  of  cleaning  sewers,  In  Berlin, 
where  very  flat  grades  are  employed,  only  the  smaller  part  of  the  sediment 
entering  the  sewers  formerly  reached  the  grit  chambers  of  the  pumping 
stations.  In  1904  the  percentage  had  risen  to  53.3  while  only  46.7  per 
cent,  or  8881  cu.  yd.  was  removed  from  the  sewers.  With  improvements 
in  the  flushing  the  5.04  cu.  yd.  mentioned  above  will  doubtless  be  raised, 
although  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  limit  of  5.04/0.633  -  9.4  cu.  yd. 
will  be  reached. 

"In  Wiesbaden  the  grit  chambers  removed  1072  cu.  yd.  in  the  year 
beginning  April  I,  1901,  or  11.2  cu.  yd.  per  1000  inhabitants  annually, 
while  in  Cologne  a  daily  average  of  3.3  cu.  yd.  per  1000  persorta  was  inter- 
cepted annually.  This  latter  amount  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
figures  previously  reported;  this  is  due  to  the  freedom  from  grit  of  the 
Cologne  sewage,  largely  because  a  part  of  the  grit  is  intercepted  by  gutter- 
shaped  grit  pits,  about  3.28  ft,  deep  and  9.02  ft.  long,  in  the  sewer  inverts, 
which  are  spaced  about  0.62  mile  apart  and  arc  cleaned  every  2  to  4  weeks. 
The  stretches  of  sewer  between  the  pita  remain  clean. 

"If  it  is  attempted  to  draw  an  average  from  these  and  similar  figures, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  a  well-planned  and  managed  sewerage  system  will 
yield  about  6.5  cu.  yd.  grit  per  1000  persons  annually." 

I  In  tbii  connrM-tion  the  grnter  gtrrniilb  or  mnFcntriition  of  the  Germu  Hva«s  u  com- 
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The  amount  of  grit  removed  by  the  grit  chamber  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  River  Elbe  at  Hambuif  is  about  0.17  cu.  yd.  per  1,000,000  gal. 
of  sewage  or  3.5  cu.  yd.  per  1000  population  annually.  ("Kanalisation 
der  Stadt  Hamburg,"  Merckel,  page  216.)  The  grit  and  screenings 
are  removed  together  on  bcowb  from  the  Hamburg  plants  to  an  island 
19  tnilee  down  the  river,  where  they  are  used  as  a  fertilizer  by  farmers. 
The  city  pays  them  7  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  taking  the  material, 
according  to  Kenneth  Allen. 

At  Manchester,  England,  from  0.3  to  0.46  cu.  yd.  of  grit  per  1,000,000 
gal.  of  sewage  are  removed  annually,  according  to  Emil  Kuichling. 
The  amount  removed  from  the  "deposit  sewers"  of  the  Boston  main 
drainage  system,  described  later  in  this  chapter,  was  0.25  cu.  yd.  per 
1,000,000  gal.  in  1909  and  0.32  cu.  yd.  in  1904. 

Table  59. — Suspsksiid  Mattbb  Reuoved  mou  Sewage  at  Fkanepobt, 
Germakt,  by  Grit  Chaiuers  and  Scbebns 

(Ubllelder  ud  TiUiuiu.  itil.  Ktniv.  PnV-  Am.  f.   Win.  ik  AI»WHr..  IMS) 


Raw  Bewaob  (parts  per  millioii) 
IMssolved  solids,  total 

Organic 

Mineral 

Suspended  solids: 

Total 

Organic 

Mineral 

Total  solids: 

Total 

Organic 

Mineral 

Gbtt  Rbuovbd  (parte  per  million) 

Total 

Organic 

Mineral 

BcRKEMiMae  (parte  per  million) 

Total 

Organic 

Mineral 

Obit  and  Screbninqs  (parte  per 
million) 

Total 

Organic 

Mineral 
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In  the  course  of  extended  iDvestigatiotiB  at  Frankfort,  a  number  of 
determinationB  were  made  of  the  removal  of  suspended  matter  by  the 
grit  chambers  and  screens  at  that  place,  which  have  been  eummarused 
by  Allen  as  foUows: 

"Measurements  made  about  7  years  ago  indicate  that  18  per  cent. 
of  the  suspended  matt«r  is  removed  in  the  grit  chamber  and  10  per  cent. 
more  by  the  screens,  making  26  per  cent,  in  all.  At  that  time  the  water 
supply  was  47  gal.  and  the  sewage  flow  39^  gal.  per  capita.  Table  59 
shows  the  quantities  of  material  temovedby  the  grit  chamber  and  the  screens, 
as  given  by  Uhlfelder  and  Tillmans.  Of  the  whole  quantity,  about  three- 
quarters  were  removed  by  the  grit  chamber  and  onc-quarter  by  the  screens. 
The  grit  was  about  half  organic  and  half  mineral,  and  the  screenings  were 
from  86  to  100  per  cent,  organic.  These  relations,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
design  and  operation  of  both  grit  ohambem  and  screens;  but,  at  Franldort, 
although  the  grit  chamber  removes  three  times  ss  much  material  as  the 
screens,  the  latter  remove  half  the  organic  matter  taken  out,"  {Proc. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  August,  1914,  page  1862.) 

Character  of  Grit— The  offenmve  grit  taken  from  the  chambers  at 
Worcester  was  reported  by  H.  P.  Eddy  in  1906  to  weigh  from  1848  to 
2430  lb.  per  cubic  yard,  averaging  2014  lb.  The  dry  solids  ran  from 
53.3  to  75.4  per  cent.,  averaging  64.1;  the  loss  on  ignition  from  18.9 
to  28.1  per  cent.,  averagii^  22.7;  the  oi^anic  nitrogen  in  dried  samples 
from  0.515  to  0.871  per  cent.,  averaging  0.675. 

The  grit  and  screenings  removed  at  the  works  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Elbe  at  Hamburg  have  the  composition  given  in  Table  60.  The 
average  material  from  German  grit  chambers,  according  to  FrQhling, 

Table  60. — Pbrcbntaoe  Composition  or  Grit  and  Scbekninos,  Nobth 
Bank  Wobbs,  Haubpko 

(MerckBl,  "  KanmliHtion  dar  Frniao  unit  HineaUdt  Hamburt."  pxe  310) 


aril 

8™,.U>^           1 

66.35     i  92-62 
0.52     1     0.27 
0-52     1     0.18 
1.83          1.68 

85.24 
0,02 
0,12 
5.11 
5.16' 

22.87 
0.21 
0.40 
0.44 

71.28' 

55.90 
0.27 
0.29 
1.28 

37.15' 

Phosphoric  acid,  P»Ot.. 
Fate,  ether  extracted.... 
Ash 

>  M«tl]'  und.     1  Saod,  0.33.     ■  Sud,  2.S8.     •  Bund,  flT.SB.     •  Sand,  3S.33. 

consists  of  about  33  per  cent,  of  water,  3  per  cent,  of  organic  matter, 
and  64  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter.  ("  Entw&ssenmg  der  Stftdte," 
page  466.) 

The  grit  removed  at  the  Davyhulme  works  of  the  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, system  was  stated  in  the  report  for  1902  to  consist  of  a  "large 
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proportion"  of  Band,  fine  coal  aod  cinder,  a  "f&ir  amount"  of  coal  in 
moderate- size  pieces,  also  gravel,  clinker,  small  pieces  of  brick,  wood  and 
leaves.  Altogether  there  was  about  36  per  cent,  of  combustible  matter 
in  the  dried  samples,  of  which  about  7  per  cent,  was  coal  which  could 
be  easily  picked  out  by  hand. 

About  4800  lb.  of  wet  grit  removed  from  Boston  sewage  in  the  spring 
of  1904  by  Winslow  and  Phelps  was  reported  by  them  to  contain  1300 
lb.  of  water,  670  lb,  of  clean  stone  and  2900  lb.  of  fine  dry  detritus  which 
showed  a  loss  of  319  lb.  on  ignition,  6.6  lb.  of  organic  nitrogen  and  5.1 
lb.  of  oxygen  consumed.  Expressed  in  parts  per  million  of  sewf^e, 
these  figures  become,  wet  detritus,  190;  water,  52;  clean  stone,  23; 
total  fine  dry  detritus,  117;  loss  on  ignition,  detritus,  13;  oi^anic  nitro- 
gen, detritus,  0.26;  oxygen  consumed,  detritus,  0.2. 

As  a  rule  the  information  regarding  suspended  matter  obtained  at 
sewage  testing  stations  is  very  misleading  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
samples  to  contain  an  average  amount  of  such  matt«r.  The  heavy 
mineral  suspended  matter  ia  probably  not  uniformly  distributed  through 
the  sewf^e  but  is  more  concentrated  toward  the  bottom. 

|__     .,^s: — 1 


Fid.  45. — Experimental  grit  chamber,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Effect  of  Velocity  of  Flow. — During  1909,  numerous  experiments  to 
determine  the  best  form  of  sedimentation  basins  were  made  by  N.  A. 
Brown  under  the  direction  of  Emil  Kuichling,  consulting  engineer,  and 
E.  A.  Fisher,  then  city  engineer  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  A  channel  of  sheet 
steel  about  64  ft.  Icmg  and  10  in.  wide  was  used,  in  which  water  could  be 
circulated  at  different  velocities.  At  one  point  in  this  channel  a  grit 
chamber,  Fig.  45,  was  constructed.  Clean  water  was  circulated  through 
the  channel  and  measured  by  discharging  it  into  a  large  can  on  a  plat- 
form scale,  so  that  the  discharge  was  gaged  by  both  volume  and  weight. 
Surface  velocities  were  determined  by  a  paraffin  ball  1  in.  in  diameter. 
Velocities  below  the  surface  were  determined  by  a  submerged  float, 
the  lower  part  consisting  of  a  cross  of  two  hard  rubber  plates,  each 
4Jij  X  l^Hz  X  Ms  i"v  suspended  by  a  waxed  silk  thread  from  a 
vertical  frame  about  2  ft.  high,  which  could  be  moved  along  the  tank. 
This  float  was  raised  or  lowered  until  a  depth  was  found  at  which  no 
current  was  indicated.  The  meaBurements  were  made  at  every  foot 
of  the  length  of  the  tank  to  the  right  of  the  point  0;  to  the  left  of  that 
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point  there  was  a  Btrong  eddy  which  caused  the  Bubmerged  float  to  rin 
into  the  current  moving  downstream.  Sand  was  prepared  by  washing 
and  screening  it,  and  was  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  channel  a  foot  or 
BO  above  the  head  of  the  tank.  In  some  of  the  experiments  a  falae 
bottom  was  placed  in  the  tank,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  position  of  the  plane  of  no  velocity  in  the  tank  varied  little  for 
different  velocities  in  the  channel;  in  all  caaes  it  extended  from  16  to 
19  in.  below  the  surface  at  0  and  reached  the  bottom  of  the  tattle  about 
13  ft.  from  H.  With  the  false  Ixittom  and  a  lower  water  surface,  it 
was  parallel  with  the  plane  just  mentioned  and  reached  the  bottom 
at  distances  of  6  to  8  ft.  from  H.  The  experiments  are  recorded  in 
detail  in  Fisher's  "Report  on  the  Sewage  Disposal  of  Rochester,"  1913, 
and  the  more  important  results  are  summarized  in  Table  61.  It  ia 
evident  that  they  are  rather  unreliable. 


D»p«Mk 

Tank  with  lii]«  bottom          1 

Veloeitta..  ft.  per  ■«. 

Gd. 

VBlodtiM.  (t.  pt,  we. 

Qrit^ 

0-75 
0-86 
1.01 
1.02 

0,36 
0.69 
0.98 
1.16 

0,31 
0.77 
0.82 
0,97 

In  deemt 
p«rt  o(  tnnk 

per  oent. 

80 
98 

71 

87 

83 
91 
92 
94 

77 
86 
SO 
78 

Id 
diudel 

putoftuik 

inUDk. 
p«  «nl. 

0.0076-0.0107 
0.0076-0.0107 
0.007ft-0.0107 
0.0076-0.0107 

0.0056-0.00675 
0.0066-0.00675 
0.0056-0.00675 
0,0055-0.00675 

0,003-0.0056 
0.003-0.0055 
0,003-0  0066 
0.003-0.0055 

0-19 

0-22 
0.25 
0.26 

0.09 
0.25 
0.25 
0-29 

0-08 
0  19 
0.20 
0.21 

0.85 
1.08 

0.19 

0.24 

92 

86 

1.18 
1.29 

1,37 

0.28 
0.29 
0.31 

88 
88 

84 

0.86 
1.04 

0-19 
0.24 

90 
88 

DETAILS  OF  DBSION 

Velod^  of  Plow. — ^The  velocity  of  flow  of  the  sewage  through  the 
grit  chamber  is  an  important  factor  to  be  considered  in  its  design.  A 
diHcuH,sion  of  the  carrying  power  of  flowing  water  is  given  on  page  108 
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of  Volume  I  of  this  treatiee.  The  Rocheeter  experiments  with  a  model 
grit  chamber  confirm  the  general  deduction  from  available  experimental 
information  and  service  experience,  that  a  mean  velocity  of  approxi- 
mately 1  ft.  per  second  ie  about  right,  unless  it  ia  necessary  to  re- 
move very  fine  and  light  material,  in  which  case  it  may  be  desirable  to 
reduce  the  velocity  and  run  the  risk  of  some  offensive  organic  matter 
settling  with  the  grit.  The  German  views  are  summarized  by  Frtihling 
as  follows: 

"The  rate  of  flow  through  the  grit  chamber  should  be  so  low  that  the  grit 
carried  by  the  sewage  into  it  will  be  intercepted.  A  guide  in  fixing  it  is 
afforded  by  the  consideration  that  the  movement  of  coarse  sandy  particles 
on  the  smooth  invert  of  a  aewer  begins  when  the  mean  rate  of  flow  of  the 
aewage  is  2  ft.  per  second,  while  the  smaller  particles  require  a,  lower  rate; 
the  limit  for  fine  sand  is  apparently  about  10  in.  In  order  to  hold  back 
all  sand,  the  rate  of  flow  must  fall  below  these  limits,  but  thia  ia  only  ap- 
pnudmatety  practicable  to  attain  because  of  the  variable  quantity  of  sewage. 
Moreover,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  flow 
promotes  the  subsidence  of  organic  suspended  matter  and  a  corresponding 
tendency  toward  the  collection  of  an  offensive  sediment.  Therefore  it  i» 
generally  desirable  to  employ  a  somewhat  higher  rate,  if  the  object  is  not 
solely  to  prepare  the  sewage  for  pumping."  {"Entwfisserung  der  St&dte," 
1910.) 

The  range  of  velocities  in  feet  per  second  in  five  German  grit  chambers 
is  given  in  A.  Elliott  Kimberly'a  translation  of  Schmeitzner's  "  Clarifica- 
tion of  Sewage"  (page  51)  as  follows:  Aachen,  0.06;  Elberield,  0.17; 
new  Hamburg  works,  1.0;  Wiesbaden,  1.64;  old  Hamburg  works,  3.28. 
These  iigures  show  clearly  bow  little  guidance  in  design  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  any  but  recent  installations  in  that  country.  Dr.  W.  P. 
Dunbar's  statement  in  his  "Sewage  Treatment"  may  prove  dangerous 
advice  to  follow  unless  the  engineer  is  willing  to  have  organic  matter 
mixed  with  the  grit;  it  reads: 

"The  dimensions  of  detritus  tanks  are  generally  so  arranged  that  the 
velocity  of  the  sewage  as  it  passes  through  them  is  not  more  than  2  in.  per 
second.  As  the  tanks  are  usually  very  short,  the  sewage  only  remains  in 
them  for  a  few  minutes"  (page  46). 

The  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  sewage  are  so  large  that  it  is  gener- 
ally considered  desirable  to  provide  at  least  two  independent  basins  in 
a  grit  chamber.  One  of  these  will  be  sufficient  for  the  dry-weather  flow 
and  moderate  rainfalls,  affording  wltile  in  use  an  opportunity  for  clean- 
ing the  other,  and  when  very  targe  volumes  of  sewage  reach  the  chamber 
both  basins  may  be  used  simultaneously.  In  Fig.  50  three  parallel 
bamns  are  shown,  but  those  are  exceptionally  narrow  and  shallow. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  leave  out  of  consideration  in  estimating 
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velocities,  the  crosa-eection  of  the  pit  in  which  the  grit  is  collected. 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  does  not  sometimes  lead  to  error,  even  though  it 
is  clear  from  the  Rochester  experiments  and  earlier  German  investigfr* 
tions  that  there  is  a  certain  plane  within  the  pit  on  which  there  is  prac- 
tically no  motion  and  below  this  plane  the  motion  may  be  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  main  stream  of  sewage  in  the  top  of  the  basin. 
The  shape  of  the  chamber,  particularly  the  length  and  depth  of  the 
pit,  influences  the  extent  of  the  total  cross-section  in  which  there  is  an 
onward  motion  of  the  sewage,  but  there  is  practically  no  definite  experi- 
mental informatioD  to  guide  the  designer  in  determining  what  area  to 
use.  The  subject  is  important,  because,  unless  care  is  taken  in  estimat- 
ing the  velocity,  particularly  at  times  of  small  dischai^e,  the  actual  rate 
may  fall  considerably  below  that  assumed  and  an  undesirably  large 
amount  of  organic  matter  may  mingle  with  the  grit.  A  cross-section 
with  vertical  walls  and  V-shaped  bottom  is  a  good  one  for  this  class  of 
structures  on  account  of  its  hydraulic  properties,  which  are  indicated 
by  Fig.  144,  Volume  I,  page  399. 

Cross-sectioii. — In  addition  to  giving  the  grit  chamber  a  cross- 
section  which  will  result  in  proper  velocities,  the  designer  must  adopt  a 
section  which  can  be  easily  cleaned  and,  where  mechanical  removal  of 
the  grit  is  employed,  will  cause  the  grit  to  collect  in  valleys  or  hoppers. 
Cleaning  is  facilitated  by  rounding  the  intersections  of  the  walls  and 
bottoms  and  avoiding  all  angles  in  which  sludge  can  collect.  Where 
the  grit  is  to  he  removed  by  shovel,  the  bottom  of  the  pit  receiving  it 
may  be  horizontal,  but  if  mechanical  cleaning  will  be  followed,  the 
txittom  should  slope  to  a  valley  as  in  Fig.  48,  or  a  hopper.  At  most 
places  where  such  construction  has  been  adopted  the  bottom  slopes 
are  planes,  but  at  Prague  they  are  curved.  In  some  of  the  early  trough 
and  hopper  bottoms,  the  slopes  were  too  flat  for  the  grit  to  slide  down 
them,  and  there  is  some  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  inclination  should 
be  at  least  45  deg. 

In  a  large  plant  where  the  cost  of  construction  may  be  influenced 
by  difficult  foundation  conditions,  the  final  choice  of  the  sise  and 
number  of  hoppers  or  troughs  should  be  based  on  the  first  cost  of  the 
mechanical  equipment  for  cleaning,  as  well  as  on  the  cost  of  the  bare 
chamber,  and  on  the  operating  and  maintenance  charges  of  different 
numbers  of  cleaning  machines.  The  saving  in  the  cost  of  foundation 
work  where  several  shallow  grit  pits  are  used  may  more  than  balance  the 
extra  expense  of  their  more  expensive  machinery  equipment,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  figures  for  few  but  deep  pits. 

In  a  few  German  cities,  circular  grit  chambers  have  been  used,  but 
experience  has  not  developed  any  favorable  opinion  of  them.  In  the 
older  type,  these  chambers  were  merely  large  circular  vaults  with  a 
rack  crossing  them  diametrically,  so  that  they  served  for  coarse  screen- 
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ing  as  well  as  eettling  purposes.  Somewhat  later,  a  drcular  chamber 
was  tried  experimentally  at  Dresden,  in  which  the  entering  sew^e  was 
deflected  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  a  central  hollow  masonry  pier. 


Pig.  46. — Grit  chamber  < 


Section  . 

s  the  left  btmk  of  the  Elbe  Biver  at  Hambu^. 


These  two  currents  followed  Bemicirculsx  paths  around  the  chamber 
and  then  met  at  a  point  diametrically  opposite  their  place  of  entrance. 
Here  the  sudden  checking  of  the  currents  where  they  met  was  expected 
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to  result  ia  a  precipitatioQ  of  the  grit,  and  its  sliding  down  to  a  pit 
within  the  pier. 

Ltmgitudinal  Section. — ^The  longitudiDBl  section  of  American  grit 
chambers  has  generally  been  formed  by  vertical  waUs  and  a  horizontal 
bottom.  This  is  also  the  prevailing  Bection  for  amall  chambers  every- 
where, but  sloping  ends  are  employed  for  hopper  and  trough  bottoms 
in  England  and  a  variety  of  types  have  been  used  in  Germany,  the  latest 
prominent  example  being  presented  by  the  grit  chamber  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe  at  Hamburg,  Fig.  46. 


Fio.  47. — Grit  chamber  at  Worcester,    Mass. 

Ab  the  Rochester  experiments  showed,  vertical  end  walls  cause  up- 
ward currents  near  their  tops,  and  this  fact  was  the  basis  of  the  pecuhar 
longitudinal  section  selected  for  the  second  Hamburg  chamber,  accord- 
ing to  Schmeitzner.  Here  it  was  desired  to  have  the  heavy  solids  de- 
posited so  far  as  practicable  at  the  base  of  the  screens,  and  the  bottom 
was  given  the  longitudinal  section  illustrated  in  Fig.  46  to  accomplish 
this.  The  same  section  is  recommended  by  Schmeitzner  for  general 
use,  but  with  the  current  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction.  With  such 
an  arrangement  and  a  current  velocity  adapted  to  the  character  of 
the  grit,  the  heavy  sediment  will  settle  out  on  the  sloping  bottom  and 
slide  slowly  down  to  its  toe.    The  fine  grit  will  settle  near  the  vertical 
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vmH,  but  the  upward  current  at  the  top  of  this  wall  will  keep  the  lighter 
oi^anlG  matter  in  suBpension.  Such  a  chamber  ie  in  service  at  the 
Charlottenburg  pumping  station. 

Unless  it  is  particularly  desired  to  have  the  eddy  effects,  with  their 
vertical  currents,  at  the  ends  of  the  grit  pit,  the  inlet  and  outlet  ends  of 
the  channels  may  be  flared  out  so  ae  to  change  the  velocity  of  flow  grad- 
ually. The  angle  of  flare  which  renders  the  change  in  velocity  moat 
easy  is  about  lS}i  deg.,  but  this  is  too  slight  for  most  grit  chambers 
unless  used  for  but  a  short  distance.  The  change  in  section  in  the 
ImhoS  grit  chamber,  'Fig.  fil,  is  unusually  gradual,  although  the  whole 
installation  is  a  compact  one.  The  changes  in  cross-section  in  the 
Worcester  grit  chamber,  Fig.  47,  designed  by  F.  A.  McCIure,  City 
Engineer,  are  sudden,  but  the  basins  are  unusually  large  for  the  normal 
quantity  of  sewage,  15,000,000  gal.  in  24  hours,  passing  through  them, 
each  being  40  ft.  long,  10  ft.  wide  and  9  ft.  deep,  so  that  any  eddy  action 
set  up  at  the  inlets  and  outlets  is  probably  not  of  much  influence  on 
the  rate  of  sedimentation  in  most  parts  of  the  chamber.     (See  page  309.) 

There  is  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  among  engineers  as  to  the 
proper  depth  for  grit  chambers.  Some  hold  that  there  should  be  a  pit 
deep  enough  not  only  to  hold  aU  the  grit  which  it  is  desired  to  inter- 
cept in  a  given  time,  but  also  to  have  above  this  bed  of  grit  a  few  inches 
of  practically  stagnant  water.  In  other  words,  they  desire  absolute 
freedom  from  current  in  the  grit  pit.  Some  ei^pneers  hold  just  the 
opposite  opinion,  and  construct  chambers  where  a  current  is  main- 
tained at  all  times.  Until  definite  operating  information  is  available 
concerning  tanks  of  both  types,  the  designing  enpneer  must  be  governed 
by  his  personal  preferences  toward  one  form  or  the  other.  Fig.  50  is 
an  example  of  one  type  and  Fig.  51  illustrates  the  second. 

The  length  of  the  grit  chamber  should  be  governed  mainly  by  the 
rate  at  which  the  grit  settles  in  sewage  flowing  at  the  assumed  minimum 
rate.    This  eubject  is  discussed  in  Chapter  X, 

Cleaning  Devices. — The  design  of  a  grit  chamber  must  provide 
some  method  of  cleaning  it,  for  if  this  is  not  done  the  purpose  of  the 
structure  will  be  defeated  whenever  the  deposit  reaches  such  an  eleva- 
tion that  grit  is  sometimes  taken  from  it  and  sometimes  dropped  on 
it,  according  to  the  variations  in  the  current.  Accordingly,  each  of  the 
basins  must  have  either  grooves  for  stop  planks  or  large  sluice  gates  at 
the  ends,  so  that  any  one  of  them  can  be  shut  off  for  cleaning.  If  only 
one  basin  is  constructed  in  the  chamber,  as  in  Fig.  50,  it  must  have  a 
by-pass  around  it.  In  addition  to  these  details  for  dosing  off  a  basin, 
it  must  be  furnished  with  some  means  for  unwatering  it,  preferably 
down  to  the  lowest  point  on  the  bottom,  so  as  to  drain  the  silt  before 
removing  it  in  case  mechanical  cleaning  is  not  employed.  Methods 
of  drainage  are  shown  in  Figs.  50  and  51,  but  in  small  chambers  it  is 
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not  always  practicable  to  provide  such  syetems,  and  the  sewage  may  be 
eometimeB  best  removed  by  a  portable  diaphragm  or  centrifugal  pump. 

Where  hand  cleaning  ie  practised,  the  grit  may  be  shoveled  into 
buckets  which  are  raised  by  a  portable  derrick  and  dumped  into  the 
carta  by  which  the  material  is  taken  to  the  place  of  disposal.  The 
transporting  and  handling  of  the  grit  after  it  has  been  removed  from 
the  chamber  differ  at  every  plant,  and  as  the  figures  of  the  cost  of 
grit  removal  usually  include  both  these  items,  they  are  not  compEirable. 
Inasmuch  as  rapidity  in  removal  of  the  grit  is  desirable,  even  when  the 
material  is  handled  by  laborers,  the  permanent  installation  of  tracks 
and  pillar  crane  shown  in  Fig.  51  has  much  to  commend  it.  These 
chambers  are  most  needed  during  the  first  pfirt  of  heavy  storms,  when 
their  capacity  may  be  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  the  ability  to  clean  a 
baain  quickly  may  save  considerable  damage  to  a  pump  or  the  filling 
of  valuable  space  in  an  ImhoEf  tank  with  mineral  grit  which  should 
never  be  found  there  if  practicable  measures  to  prevent  it  can  be 
provided. 

If  the  basins  are  large  enough  to  be  cleaned  by  clamshell  buckets, 
it  is  desirable  to  protect  their  floors  with  some  hard  covering,  such  as  a 
granite-block  pavement  or  steel  plates,  to  prevent  the  buckets  from 
breaking  them.  This  means  of  cleaning  can  probably  be  employed 
profitably  on  many  quite  small  basins,  as  buckets  are  now  made  in 
small  sizes  easily  bandied  by  portable  derricks  or  gantry  cranes.  The 
great  advantage  of  mechanical  cleaning  for  such  basins  is  that  they  need 
not  be  placed  out  of  service  while  the  grit  is  being  removed. 

In  the  usual  English  form  of  grit  chamber  cleaned  mechanically,  the 
sides  of  the  chamber  incline  toward  a  long  sump,  so  that  there  is  an 
approximately  horizontal  run  there  for  the  bucket  conveyor  generally 
employed  to  remove  the  grit.  This  is  indicated  in  the  cross-section 
of  the  Manchester  chamber,  Pig.  48.  The  head-frame  of  such  an  ex- 
cavator at  Toronto  is  shown  in  Fig.  56. 

The  continuous  cleaning  of  grit  chambers  was  discussed  by  Julian 
Griggs  in  Trans.  Am.  Soe.  C.  E.,  vol.  Ixvii,  1910,  page  326,  where  he  stated 
that  some  mechanical  device  should  have  been  provided  for  keeping 
clean  the  chamber  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  mwa  sewage  pumfung 
station,  because  hand-cieaning  had  proved  unreliable.  Soon  after 
the  station  was  placed  in  service,  the  chamber  became  filled  to  the 
flow  line  of  the  sewer,  and  after  that  all  grit  carried  by  the  sewage  was 
swept  along  into  the  sump  chamber,  where  it  clogged  the  sewage-level 
indicators.  Part  of  the  grit  was  caught  here  and  was  removed  by  hand, 
but  probably  half  passed  through  the  pumps  and  was  finally  deposited 
in  the  primary  septic  tanks.  There  it  formed  layers  over  the  septic 
sludge,  confined  the  gases  of  decomposition  and  greatly  increased  the 
violence  of  the  ebullitions  when  they  passed  off. 
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The  use  of  bdt  convenors  to  handle  grit  after  it  was  removed  from  the 
grit  chambers  did  not  prove  aatiBfactory  in  the  old  Hamburg  clarifica- 
tion works.  The  oi^inal  installation  had  a  balata  belt  397  ft.  long, 
1.64  ft.  wide  and  0.28  in.  thi<^,  but  it  waa  destroyed  by  the  sewt^e 
which  came  in  contact  with  it.  For  this  reason  link  belts  made  of  gal- 
vanized steel  plates,  such  as  are  used  in  Col<^pie,  are  preferred  by  some 
German  engineers,  although  the  durability  of  their  joints  when  grit  is 
transported  is  questioned.  As  a  rule,  smalt  tip  cars  nmning  on  narrow 
gage  tracks  are  apparently  preferred  in  Germany  to  any  other  means  of 
transporting  this  material. 

EXAMPLES  OF  GRIT  CHAMBERS 

MuicheBter. — The  grit  chambera  at  Manchester,  England,  illus- 
trated in  Figs.  48  and  49,  were  put  into  service  early  in  1900.  The 
plant  is  in  duplicate,  one  set  on  each  side  of  a  central  storm-water  by- 
pass. One-half  of  the  plant  is  able  to  care  for  the  minimum  dry-weather 
sewage,  but  both  parte  are  used  when  the  quantity  of  sewage  is  large. 
The  three  seta  of  screens  at  the  inlets  and  outlets  of  the  chambers 
are  described  in  the  next  chapter.  The  grit  chambers  have  hopper 
bottoms  and  a  bucket  elevator  is  carried  down  into  the  lowest  portion 
or  race  of  each.  The  buckets  tip  their  contents  into  hoppers  which  dis- 
charge into  a  trough,  in  which  the  material  is  moved  along  by  endless 
chain  scrapers.  Tliia  plant  has  handled  a&  much  as  50  tons  of  grit  in 
24  hours  during  storms. 

Rochester,  H.  Y. — The  grit  chambers  of  the  works  for  treating  the 
sew^e  of  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  are  three  in  number,  two  for  alternate 
operation  at  present  and  the  third  to  meet  future  conditions.  The 
works  were  designed  by  E.  A.  Fisher,  City  Engineer,  and  Emil  Kuichhng, 
Consulting  Engineer.  Only  the  dry-weather  sewage  passes  through 
them;  the  excess  flow  during  storms  is  conducted  around  the  chambers 
in  by-pass  channels,  the  entrance  to  which  is  above  the  invert  of  the 
sewer,  so  that  the  heavier  suspended  matter  goes  into  the  chambers  as 
in  dry  weather.  The  flow  is  diverted  to  the  chamber  in  use  by  a  gate 
at  the  entrance  to  each  chamber.  There  are  coarse  racks  with  2-in. 
openings  at  the  upper  end  of  each  chamber  and  at  the  entrance  to 
each  by-pass. 

The  grit  chambers  have  an  effective  length  of  58  ft.  and  a  top  width  of 
17  ft.  The  sides  are  vertical  to  within  7  ft.  of  the  bottom,  whence  they 
slope  at  ai)  angle  of  45  deg.,  resulting  in  a  bottom  width  of  3  ft.  The 
bottom  has  a  longitudinal  slope  3  ft.  lower  at  the  entrance  than  at  the 
outlet,  where  the  total  depth  is  14  ft.  There  is  a  drain  pipe  at  the 
lowest  part  of  each  chamber,  for  drawing  off  sewage  during  cleaning  into 
a  well,  from  which  it  is  pumped  back  when  the  cleaning  is  done.     The 
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Fiu.  46. — Flan  of  Manchester,  England,  grit  and  sureen  cbambera. 


Sce-Fien   A-fi 


Fit!.  49. — Scctiooa  of  Mancheeter  grit  and  screen  chambers. 
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grit  is  removed  by  power-driven  excavating  apparatus  which  can  be 

moved  from  one  chamber  to  another. 

The  flow  from  the  chambers  is  controlled  by  weirs  placed  at  such  a 
height  that  for  a  flow  of  SO  cu.  ft.  per  second,  the  depths  on  the  crest 
will  keep  the  sewage  surface  below  the  elevation  of  the  entrance  to  the 
by-paas  channels.  When  the  dry-weather  flow  exceeds  50  cu.  ft., 
another  tank  is  placed  in  operation. 

The  atorm-water  flow  is  controlled  by  the  back-water  in  the  channel 
from  the  grit  chambers  to  the  Imhoff  tanks.  For  a  flow  up  to  75  cu. 
ft,  per  second  the  weira  have  a  free  overflow,  but  as  the  quantity  rises 
above  75  cu.  ft.  the  sewage  surfaces  adjust  themselves  to  maintain  a 
flow  of  approximately  50  cu.  ft.  for  the  weir  when  one  chamber  is  in 
operation  or  37.5  cu.  ft.  when  two  are  in  operation,  the  surplus  passing 
through  the  by-passes.  The  dimensions  of  the  by-pass  channels  were 
chosen  so  that  with  the  maximum  depth  of  hack-water  in  the  channel 
to  the  Imhoff  tanks  and  two  chambers  in  operation,  the  by-passea  carry 
the  maximum  quantity  in  excess  of  75  cu.  ft.  with  a  depth  of  water  that 
gives  a  submergence  of  the  weir  capable  of  passing  37.5  cu.  ft.  over  each 
weir.  In  other  words,  for  the  maximum  flow  the  sewo^  surface  in 
the  grit  chambers  is  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  back-water  from 
the  ImhoS  tanks  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  head  required  to  pass 
37.5  cu.  ft.  over  each  weir. 

The  sewage  surface  in  the  grit  chambers  varies  1.3  ft-  in  height 
between  the  elevations  of  maximimi  and  minimum  flow,  and  the 
velocity  varies  from  0.3  to  0.5  ft.  per  second. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. — Although  it  is  customary  to  locate  grit  chambers 
close  to  the  pumping  station  or  sewage-treatment  works  of  which  they 
are  theoretically  a  part,  it  sometimes  is  desirable  to  construct  them  at 
a  distance,  in  order  that  they  may  serve  an  additional  purpose  which 
their  usual  location  would  render  impossible.  For  example,  in  design- 
ing the  intercepting  sewer  and  sewage-treatment  works  for  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  for  which  David  A.  Hartwell  was  chief  engineer  and  Harrison 
P.  Eddy,  consulting  engineer,  a  30-in,  inverted  siphon  was  provided  on 
the  sewer  to  the  treatment  works,  in  which  the  sewage  was  estimated 
to  have  a  maximum  velocity  of  only  1>^  ft.  per  second  during  the  early 
years  of  operation.  This  velocity  was  considered  too  low  to  keep 
grit  in  suspension,  and  it  was  accordingly  decided  to  construct  a  grit 
chamber  on  the  hne  of  the  sewer  above  the  siphon.  There  are  no 
lateral  connections  between  it  and  the  head  chamber  of  the  siphon. 

In  Fig.  50  are  shown  the  general  features  of  this  chamber,  which  was 
designed  to  keep  the  velocity  of  flow  through  it  within  certain  Umits, 
irrespective  of  the  quantity  of  sewage;  in  the  design  account  was  also 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  heavier  sand  and  gravel  are  washed  along  the 
bottom  or  are  carried  in  suspension  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stream. 
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SmaU  flows  up  to  a  depth  of  6  in.  are  confined  within  a  channel  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  invert  of  the  sewer.  When  the  depth  is  more  than 
6  in.  the  sewage  spreads  out  upon  the  floor  of  the  grit  chamber  and 
the  velocity  is  reduced  approximately  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  stream.  Diaphragms  or  dams  are 
placed  in  the  central  opening  to  prevent  the  creation  of  currents  in  the 
grit  ch&mber  below  the  profile  of  the  invert  of  the  sewer. 

The  chamber  was  so  designed  that  in  general  the  velocity  would  not 
be  in  excess  of  1.62  ft.  per  second  or  less  than  1  ft.  per  second,  it  being 
considered  that  this  lower  velocity  would  prevent  the  deposition  of 
most  of  the  oi^aoic  matter.  The  small  amount  of  sediment  collecting 
on  the  sloping  floor  of  the  chamber  is  washed  into  the  central  pit.  The 
length  of  the  structure  was  based  on  the  time  required  for  the  finest 
sand  to  be  removed  from  the  sewage  to  a  point  below  the  invert  of 
the  sewer.  The  critical  size  of  sand  was  taken  at  0.4  mm.  (0.16  in.), 
as  it  was  believed  that  any  attempt  to  remove  finer  material  would 
result  in  the  deposition  of  quantities  of  organic  matter.  As  material 
along  the  sides  at  times  of  high  flow  have  less  distance  to  fall  than 
that  at  the  center,  the  grit  chamber  is  correspondingly  shorter  as 
the  sides  are  approached. 

Boston. — In  the  main  drainage  system  of  Boston,  designed  under 
the  direction  of  Joseph  P.  Davis,  the  provision  for  interceptii^  grit  is 
an  unusual  one.  The  sewage  first  passes  through  cage  racks  with  1-in. 
spaces,  and  is  then  pumped  through  4S-in.  force  mains  into  a  "pipe 
chamber"  at  the  head  of  so-called  "deposit  sewers"  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  through  which  the  sewf^e  flows  at  reduced  velocity  to  a 
shaft  leading  down  to  a  tunnel  under  Dorchester  Bay.  The  depoat 
sewers  are  two  parallel  conduits  16  ft.  high  and  8  ft.  wide,  the  unusual 
cross-section  having  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  daily  variations  in 
the  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  sewage  in  reservoirs  on  Moon  Island, 
from  which  the  sewage  is  discharged  during  ebb-tide.  The  deposit 
sewers  are  dammed  at  their  lower  ends  to  maintain  a  depth  of  8  to  10 
ft.,  in  order  that  the  rate  of  flow  throi^h  them  may  be  low  and  a  large 
part  of  the  suspended  matter  may  be  deposited  in  them.  The  rate  of 
flow  in  1913  was  about  IJ.^  ft.  per  second. 

Methods  of  cleaning  out  the  deposits  received  much  attention  from 
the  designers  of  the  system.  Finally  a  wooden  tank,  50  ft.  long,  10 
ft.  wide  and  15  ft.  high,  was  built  about  120  ft.  from  the  sewers  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay.  One  end  of  the  tank  was  connected  with  the  depoat 
sewers  by  two  6-in.  iron  pipes  and  the  other  with  the  chamber  around 
the  shaft  at  the  end  of  the  sewers  by  a  12-in.  pipe;  in  1901  a  different 
connection  was  substituted  for  the  12-in.  pipe  to  the  chamber,  but 
the  method  of  operation  was  unchanged.  By  means  of  stop  planks 
the  surface  of  the  sewage  in  the  sewers  is  raised  several  feet  above  that 
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in  the  chamber  and  circulation  is  thus  eetabliehed  through  the  G-in. 
pipes,  tank  and  12-in.  pipe.  The  sludge  is  pushed  through  the  sewers 
by  aprooB  suspended  from  rafts  or  scows,  as  is  done  in  the  sewers  of 
Paris,  and  is  fiushed  into  the  tanks  through  the  6-in.  pipes.  In  1903, 
about  8.45  cu.  ft.  of  sludge  was  removed  from  these  sewers  in  this  way 
per  1,000,000  gal.  of  sewage;  in  1904,  7.6  cu.  ft.  and  in  1909,  6.7  cu.  ft. 
Emscher  District — In  the  Emscher  district  in  Germany,  Tmhoff 
employs  grit  chambers  only  in  cases  where  the  sewage  contains  con- 
siderable sand  from  the  streets,  which  would  fill  up  the  sludge  chambers 
in  the  tanks  forming  the  leading  feature  of  the  treatment  plants  he 
designs.  The  chambers  are  built  in  the  form  of  duplicate  long,  narrow, 
shallow  ba^DS,  F^.  51,  with  their  floors  15  to  18  in,  below  the  invert  of 


Section  A-B 
Fio.  SI. — Imhoff  screen  and  grit  chamber. 

the  sewers.  They  are  designed  to  prevent  the  rate  of  flow  from  exceed- 
ing  1  ft.  per  second,  and  under  these  conditions  nothing  but  clean  sand 
is  deposited.  The  bottoms  of  the  chambers  have  tile  drains  covered 
by  cinders.  Every  2  or  3  days,  or  when  the  surface  of  the  sand 
deposit  has  risen  to  the  invert  of  the  inlet,  the  sewage  is  diverted  to 
the  duplicate  chamber,  most  of  the  sewi^e  above  the  sand  is  drawn 
off,  and  the  gate  at  the  outlet  of  the  drains  is  opened.  In  this  way 
the  remaining  water  is  drained  off,  and  the  sand  is  then  shoveled  out 
and  used  to  surface  the  sludge-drying  beds. 

Saldey. — The  grit  chamber  at  Saltley,  on  the  system  of  the  Bir- 
mingham, Tame  and  Rea  District  Draini^e  Board,  removed  during 
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1913  and  1918  about  29.2  cu.  yd.  of  grit  per  1,000,000  gal.  of  sewage, 
according  to  John  D.  Watson,  Engineer  to  the  Board,  who  furnished 
the  material  for  the  following  notes  and  accompanying  lUuBtrations. 
The  raw  sewage  contains  577  parts'  of  suspended  solids  per  million. 


Saltley,  England. 


The  section  of  the  chamber  is  shown  in  Fig.  52  and  its  length  is  240 
ft.  There  is  an  opening  in  the  roof  for  the  entire  length  of  the  basin, 
through  which  the  hidder  of  the  dredge  extends.  This  ladder  is  40 
ft.  long  and  supported  on  trunnions  about  13  ft.  from  the  top.     The 

I  Ths  lantt  mcliiix  the  warks  lawer  in  the  vmlley 
3M  M  Cole  lull,  210  mt  Aihold  ud  7S 
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buckets  are  perforated  to  allow  the  water  to  escape,  and  their  con- 
tents are  discharged  through  a  hopper  and  chute  into  a  sludge  car,  which 
travels  behind  or  in.  front  of  the  dredge,  instead  of  at  one  side  as  shown 
in  Fig.  52,  which  was  the  arrangement  originally  planned.  The  dredge 
is  operated  by  a  single  15-h.p.  motor  taking  its  current  from  the  three 
overhead  wires  shown  in  Fig.  53.  The  sewage  flows  through  the  basin 
at  the  rate  of  about  0.25  ft,  per  second.  The  ladder  dredge  is  considered 
by  Watson  to  be  superior  to  the  fixed  elevating  conveyors  used  at  other 
works  under  his  charge,  since  with  the  latter  the  breaking  of  a  chain  or 
the  renewal  of  a  sprocket  wheel  necessitates  turning  the  sewage  into  a 


Fia.  63. — Dredge  used  at  Saltley  grit  chamber. 

by-pass  and  emptying  the  grit  chamber  before  repairs  can  be  made, 
while  the  Saltley  dredge  ladder  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  sewage  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — ^At  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  the  streets  are 
liable  to  become  litt«ied  with  sand  during  dry  weather,  and  this  sand  is 
swept  into  the  sewers  by  the  storm-water  run-off.  In  order  that  it 
ehaQ  not  enter  the  submerged  outfall  sewer,  a  combined  screen  and 
grit  chamber  was  designed  by  William  F.  WUHams,  which  has  unusual 
features  for  cleaning  and  removing  the  intercepted  sand  without  offense 
to  those  residing  in  the  vicinity.  The  usual  arrangement  of  grit  cham- 
bers would,  it  was  feared,  cause  odors  during  the  cleaning  operations, 
and  the  material  removed  would  be  objectionable  for  filling  low  land  in 
the  neighborhood.  Accordingly  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  sand 
mechanically  at  frequent  intervals,  wash  the  organic  matter  out  of  it. 
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tmd  discharge  it  on  low  land.  It  is  proposed  to  EiccompUsh  this  by 
lifting  the  deposit  by  ejectars  into  washers  like  those  used  at  water 
filtration  plants,  and,  after  it  is  washed,  removing  it  by  other  ejectors 
as  sand  is  handled  at  some  water  filtere.  The  plant  had  not  been  placed 
in  operation  when  the  information  for  these  notes  was  furnished  by  its 
engineer. 

There  is  a  grit  chamber  on  each  side  of  a  dry-weather  sewer,  at  this 
place,  the  three  forming  parallel  conduits.  The  screens  are  located 
below  the  chambers.  Each  chamber  is  48  ft.  long,  9  ft.  wide,  and 
provided  with  a  hopper-shaped  bottom  running  down  6  ft.  below  the 
elevation  of  the  sewer  invert.  The  main  floor  of  the  building  over 
these  structures  is  22.8  ft.  above  the  hopper  bottom  and  has  an  opening 
over  the  center  Une  of  each  hopper,  with  cast-iron  cover  plates,  through 
which  the  grit  can  be  removed  by  a  grab  bucket  and  traveling  crane  if 
the  sand-washers  fail.  Two  centrifugal  pumps  have  been  provided  for 
pumping  out  the  chambers  after  closii^  the  gates  at  each  end.  After 
the  sewage  has  been  drained  off,  it  is  proposed  to  have  men  push  the  grit 
to  a  vertical  ejector,  which  will  lift  it  into  one  of  two  sand  washers  in  a 
room  over  the  dry-weather  sewer.  Each  washer  ia  3  ft.  S  in.  in  diameter 
and  4  ft.  high,  including  a  conical  bottom.  The  clean  water  used  in 
ejecting  the  sand  also  cleans  it  in  the  washer  and  then  escapes  through 
the  closed  top  of  the  washer  into  pipes  discharging  it  into  the  sewer. 
There  is  a  glass  window  in  the  side  of  the  washer  to  enable  the  attendant 
to  observe  the  operations  within,  and  there  aretwo  water  connections  to 
help  wash  and  move  the  sand.  The  washed  grit  faUs  into  a  Nichols 
ejector  of  the  type  used  at  the  Philadelphia  water  filters,  which  forces 
it  to  the  low  ground  to  be  filled. 

It  is  expected,  the  authors  are  informed,  that  the  grit  chambers  will 
be  used  only  during  rainfalls  of  sufficient  intensity  to  carry  sand  into 
the  sewers.  Experiments  will  be  made  to  determine  how  long  a  period 
must  elapse  after  rain  begins  before  it  will  be  necessary  to  divert  sewage 
into  the  chambers,  and  similarly  how  much  time  must  elapse  after  rain- 
fall ceases  before  shutting  off  the  chambers.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  remove  the  gritas  fast  as  it  isdeposited,  but  this  maynot 
be  practicable. 

Worcester,  Mass. — Ordinarily  only  one  chamber  of  the  Worcester 
grit  chamber,  page  298,  is  in  service.  Both  inlet  and  outlet  gates  are 
wide  open.  With  a  small  flow  of  sewage,  sludge  high  in  organic  matter 
is  deposited  unless  the  chamber  is  nearly  full  of  grit.  The  grit  settles 
at  the  inlet  end  first,  and  the  accumulation  gradually  extends  toward 
the  outlet  end.  The  sludge  is  displaced  by  the  advancing  deposit  of 
grit  and  it  has  proved  best  to  defer  cleaning  the  chamber  until  the 
entire  accumulation  is  quite  solid.  The  deposit  would  be  less  offensive 
if  the  chambers  were  smaller  and  more  numerous.  The  capacity  of  the 
grit  chamber  is  none  too  great  during  storm-water  flow. 
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RACKS,  CAGES  AITD  SCREENS 

Among  the  objects  accomplished  by  ecreening  the  following  are 
prominent: 

1.  The  protection  from  iEJuries  and  clogging  of  appliances  for  con- 
veying, pumping  and  treating  sewage  and  sludge. 

2.  The  prevention  of  unsightly  matters  fioating  in  tanks  of  treatment 
works  or  in  bodies  of  water  into  which  unsettled  sewage  is  discharged. 

3.  The  reduction  of  the  amount  of  sludge  settling  on  the  bottom  of 
slow-moving  bodies  of  water  and  liable  to  cause  ofFense  by  decomposing. 

4.  The  prevention  of  heavy  and  extremely  toi^h  floating  scum  on  the 
surface  of  septic  and  other  tanks. 

5.  The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  fine  suspended  matter  in 
addition  to  the  coarser  matters  mentioned  above,  either  as  a  final 
treatment  or  as  a  preliminary  one  to  assist  further  purification  processes. 

As  a  temporary  expedient,  for  service  while  developing  more  complete 
methods  of  treatment  and  building  the  plant  for  applying  them,  screen- 
ing offers  the  advant^es  of  low  coat  and  considerable  efficiency.  Por 
example,  the  dischai^e  of  raw  sewage  into  Flushing  Bay,  N.  Y.,  ia 
prohibited  by  law.  It  was  very  desirable  in  the  fall  of  1911  to  place  in 
service  as  soon  as  possible  a  small  sewerage  system  in  the  Borough  of 
Queens,  New  York  City,  naturally  discharging  into  that  bay.  This 
system  was  planned  to  diechai^e  into  an  intercepter  leading  to  a  distant 
outlet,  but  this  intercepter  was  not  likely  to  be  finished  at  an  early  date. 
It  was  accordingly  determined  to  install  a  temporary  fine-screening 
plant  in  the  main  sewer  and  discharge  the  screened  sewage  Into  the 
bay,  which  was  permissible.  The  main  sewer  is  a  9-ft.  circular  struc- 
ture, and  the  screens  were  placed  in  its  lower  half.  They  comprise  a 
rack  of  3^  X  IJ^-in.  bars,  a  screen  of  Jio-in.  galvanized  iron  wire  of 
1-in.  mesh,  one  of  No.  8  galvanized  iron  wire  of  Ji-'i-  mesh,  one  of 
No.  14  gage  brass  wire  of  Ji-in.  mesh,  and  one  of  No.  18  gage  wire 
of  3i->n.  mesh.  The  whole  expense  of  the  installation,  including  frame 
house,  plumbing,  equipment  and  furnace  for  refuse,  was  S2538. 

Classification  of  Screening  Plant. — There  is  no  agreement  amoi^ 
engineers  as  to  the  size  of  the  opening  which  is  on  the  boundary  between 
coarse  and  fine  screening.  In  a  general  way,  the  tendency  of  the  present 
time  seems  to  be  to  regard  an  opening  of  J^  in.  as  the  maximum  limit  for 
fine  screening.    An  opening  of  this  size  wlU  pass  a  large  amount  of 
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coarse  suspended  matter,  but  aa  a  rack  or  Bcreen  with  such  openings 
continues  in  service,  the  refuse  which  collects  on  it  is  likely  to  reduce 
considerably  the  actual  size  of  at  least  some  of  the  apertures,  so  that 
the  screen  will  hold  back  a  part  of  the  suspended  matter  which  would 
pass  through  a  >i-in.  opening  theoretically. 

Screening  can  be  divided  according  to  its  purpose  into,  first,  fine 
screening  which  has  certain  of  the  elements  of  a  treatment  process,  and, 
second,  coarse  screening,  which  is  not  primarily  intended  to  be  such  a 
process.  The  efficiency  of  screening  for  the  first  purpose  depends  upon 
the  size  and  quantity  of  the  suspended  matter  and  the  screen  openings. 

"As  Bredtschaeider  has  shown,  the  average  diameter  of  the  sludge- 
forming  matters  is  generally  less  than  1  mm.  (0.04  in.).  If,  therefore,  the 
suspended  matters  are  not  massed  together  in  the  sewage,  but  reach  the 
screen  in  a  finely  divided  condition,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  very  long 
sewerage  systems  with  considerable  fall  and  many  bends,  and  also  follow- 
ing pumping  stations,  or  in  caas  watei^loeets  with  narrow  outlets  are  used 
(diameter  less  than  10  cm.,  4  in.)  then  no  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained 
even  with  the  finest  screen  yet  built.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  construct 
screeoa  with  still  smaller  open  spaces  than  above  mentioned  (IK  mm., 
0.06  in.),  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  will  prove  practicable,  as  the 
fine  wires  or  sheets  of  which  they  must  be  constructed  would  oEfer  but  little 
reststance  to  the  acids  in  the  sewage  and  would  be  quickly  broken  by  the 
cleansing  brushes."  ("Clarification  of  Sewage,"  Schmeitzner,  Kimbcrly's 
translation,  page  47.) 

'"Hieee  data  indicate  that  most  of  the  suspended  matter  in  sewage  is 
usually  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division,  or  capable  of  pasung  through  a 
sieve  having  meshes  0.02  in.  square;  that  most  of  the  solid  fecal  matter 
found  in  the  liquid  can  be  arrested  on  a  sieve  having  meshes  0.25  in.  square; 
and  that  a  sieve  with  meshesO.lOin.squareis  probably  fine  enough  to  extract 
from  the  sewage  all  suspended  matter  of  appreciable  magnitude,  and 
especially  such  as  is  likely  to  become  offensive  under  the  conditions  herein 
proposed  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  Bochester."  ("  Notes  on  Sewage 
Disposal,"  Kuichling,  1910,  page  17.) 

The  following  definitions  are  introduced  here  to  avoid  confusion  as  to 
the  meaning  of  certain  terms.  The  word  "rack"  signifies  screening 
apparatus  consisting  of  parallel  bars.  The  word  "grating"  means 
screening  apparatus  composed  of  two  sets  of  parallel  bars,  the  sets 
intersecting  at  right  angles.  The  word  "screen"  indicates  either  wire 
cloth  or  a  plate  of  metal  perforated  with  boles  of  small  size.  By  "wire 
racks"  will  be  designated  the  few  screens  consisting  of  parallel  wires 
stretched  tightly  between  frames.  If  the  racks  are  stationary  they  will 
be  t«rmed  "fixed,"  and  if  they  are  capable  of  motion  they  will  be  termed 
"movable";  the  same  classification  will  be  applied  to  screens. 

Large  pumping  plants  arc  sometimes  protected  by  racks  with  openings 
so  large  that  they  seem  valueless  in  checking  the  passage  of  objects 
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lUce)y  to  injure  the  machinery.  Tor  example,  the  first  raok  at  tite  Mao- 
ohestcr,  England,  treatment  works,  (Fig.  49),  ie  composed  of  1  X  4>^-iD. 
bars,  6  in.  apart.  It  is  needed,  however,  to  catoh  large  timbers  and 
similar  heavy  floatii^  objects  which,  if  thrown  against  a  rack  of  lighter 
bars,  might  distort  them.  While  there  is  no  need  of  these  very  coarse 
racks  in  most  cases,  it  is  a  good  plan  where  a  combined  sjrstem  of  sewerage 
is  used  to  consider  very  carefully  whether  the  construction  of  the  street 
inlets  is  such  tiiat  large  pieces  of  timber  may  be  carried  into  and  at  a 
fairly  high  velocity  through  the  sewers.  There  are  also  in  many  com- 
bined systems  open  brook  channels  tributary  to  the  sewers.  Such 
channels  usually  receive  considerable  quantities  of  refuse  and  trash 
some  of  which  may  be  very  large,  such  as  barrels,  boxes,  cans,  lumber, 
railway  ties,  brush  and  trees. 

Pibrotis  MaterioL — If  the  sewage  contains  cotton  waste  and  similar 
materials  which  interfere  with  the  operation  of  pumps,  particularly  small 
centrifugal  pumps,  racks  finer  than  are  otherwise  necessary  are  likely 
to  prove  useful.  Some  engineers  consider  that  no  attempt  to  screen 
sewage  containing  waste  or  to  use  centrifugal  pumps  smaller  than  6  in. 
for  handling  such  sewage,  is  advisable,  unless  the  flow  is  so  large  that  the 
cost  of  attending  to  the  screens,  per  milhon  gallons  passed,  is  not 
burdensome.  The  cost  of  keeping  clear  racks  and  pumps  smaller 
than  6  in.  may  prove  greater  than  the  additional  fixed  charges  on 
pumps  of  larger  size. 

The  eEfect  of  fibrous  material  on  screens  was  shown  in  1900  in  experi- 
ments at  Leeds,  England,  by  Harding,  Hewson  and  Harrison.  A 
screen  of  zinc  perforated  with  .^-in.  holes  formed  a  troi^h.3  ft.  wide, 
about  12  in.  deep  and  40  ft.  long.  When  raw  sewage  was  adhiitted  to 
this,  the  liquid  at  first  fell  through  the  perforations  in  a  fine  rain,  the 
stream  reaching  only  a  few  feet  forward.  Sohd  matters  were  washed 
ahead  to  the  edge  of  the  flow,  and  the  screen  might  have  proved  entirely 
satisfactory  but  for  the  lai^e  quantity  of  wool  fiber  brought  down  in  the 
sewage,  which  gradually  choked  the  perforations  at  the  entrance  end 
and  caused  the  flow  to  extend  along  the  trough.  The  trough  had  to  be 
brushed  clean  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  keep  the  flow  under  control. 
The  authors  have  made  effective  use  of  inclined  perforated  plates  in 
treatment  plants  for  industrial  wastes  containing  wool  scourings  and 
waste  water  from  cloth  waslilng. 

Location  of  Racks.— The  best  position  for  racks  depends  to  some 
extent  upon  local  conditions,  the  type  of  grit  chamber,  and  the  character 
of  the  machinery,  if  any,  used  in  removing  the  grit.  Where  the  grit 
chamber  is  large,  to  retain  much  coatee  organic  matter,  the  work  of  clean- 
ing the  racks  will  be  much  less  if  they  are  placed  at  the  outlet  of  the 
chamber  thtm  at  its  inlet.    An  objection,  which  is  sometimes  serious, 
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to  placing  rftoka  above  grit  chambers  is  that  when  partially  clogged  the 
racke  cause  the  eewage  to  back  up  in  the  sewers,  forming  deposits  there 
rather  than  in  the  grit  chambers.  A^  the  sewage  passes  through  racks  it 
is  given  an  irregular,  eddying  motion  likely  to  reduce  the  sedimentation 
in  a  chamber  immediately  behind  the  racks,  which  is  another  reason  for 
placing  the  racks  in  the  outlets  of  such  chambers. 

In  the  screening  plant  shown  in  Fig.  49  the  sewage  first  passes  through 
a  protecting  rack  with  6-in.  openings,  and  then  through  a  rack  37  ft. 
long,  in  three  independent  sections.  It  has  ^-in.  bars  with  l}^-in. 
openings.  The  sewage  then  passes  into  a  grit  chamber  and  finally 
through  a  third  rack,  of  ^d-in.  bare  with  H-in>  openings,  constructed  in 
four  independent  sections. 

DESIGN  OF  FIXED  lUCKS 

Lengtb. — Racks  and  screens  are  generally  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  channel  they  cross.  Their  length  should  depend  on  the 
amount  of  sewage  t«  be  screened,  the  size  of  the  openings,  and  the 
permissible  loss  of  head.  If  only  a  narrow  channel  is  available,  the  rack 
may  be  curved  in  plan  or  arranged  along  the  sides  of  an  angle,  so  as  to 
make  it  longer  than  a  straight  rack.  Another  way  to  secure  a  large 
screening  area  is  to  make  the  slope  of  the  rack  quite  flat.  Boston  ex- 
perience indicat«s  that  the  area  of  the  racks  should  be  atleast  150  per  cent. 
of  that  of  the  channel  leading  to  them. 

Widdt  at  Openings. — Cage  racks  with  openings  of  about  1  in.  have 
become  a  standard  form  of  construction  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  for 
screening  large  quantities  of  sewage.  The  size  of  screen  openings 
necessary  to  protect  centrifugal  pumpa  with  closed  impellers  is  given  in 
Table  168  of  Volume  I.  The  size  of  the  openings  in  racks  guarding 
treatment  works  is  gradually  becoming  somewhat  standardized  at  H  ^ 
1^  in.  It  is  possible  that,  under  some  conditions,  screening  through 
racks  of  not  over  H'in-  opening  may  prove  useful,  particularly  in 
preventing  thick  and  sometimes  troublesome  scum. 

The  practice  of  F.  A.  Barbour  is  based  on  experience  which  he  has 
stated  as  follows: 

"The  screen  bars  are  round,  K  in.  in  diameter,  and  spaced  1^  in.  on  cen- 
ters. This  was  found  to  bo  not  close  enough  for  the  operation  of  6-in. 
centrifugal  pumps  of  the  usual  type,  and  a  screen  of  closer  mesh  waa 
subeequently  placed  inside  the  cage.  For  more  recent  work  it  has  been 
found  that  square  are  better  than  round  bars  for  fine  screens,  and  a  cage  of 
^-in.  bars  spaced  1^^  in.  on  centers  is  about  right  for  small  pumps." 
(Jour.  Aisn.  Eng,  Sacs.,  1905,  vol.  xxxiv,  page  42.) 

An  investigation  of  the  effect  of  the  cross-section  of  bars  on  the  dis- 
charge through  a  rack  composed  of  them  was  made  at  Cornell  Uni- 
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versity  by  Henry  Ryon.  (Cornell  Civil  En^neer,  1910.)  The  alats 
measured  3  X  0.5  in.  and  were  spaced  to  give  0.5-in.  openings.  If  the 
discharge  of  a  rack  of  rectangular  bars  is  taken  as  1,  the  discharge  with 
the  downstream  ends  of  the  bars  pointed  was  found  to  be  1.026;  that 
with  the  upstream  ends  pointed  1 .214,  and  that  with  both  ends  pointed 
1.272.  The  shape  of  bar  adapted  to  give  the  maximum  flow  through 
a  rack  is  not  necessarily  the  best  to  intercept  screenings. 

With  screens  and  racks  having  openings  smaller  than  H  in.,  there 
are  three  features  to  be  considered  particularly:  first,  the  danger  of 
unduly  raising  the  sewage  level  at  therackbythecloggingoftheopenings 
with  screenings;  second,  the  arrangements  that  must  be  made  for  the 
disposal  of  the  large  quantity  of  refuse  from  such  fine  screens;  and,  third, 
the  cost  of  labor  or  machinery  required  for  cleaning.  The  first  point  is 
important  because  if  screening  devices  become  so  clogged  as  to  cause 
a  pooling  of  sewage  in  the  sewers  leading  to  the  grit  chamber,  then 
troublesome  deposits  may  be  formed  in  the  sewer.  As  for  the  second 
point,  there  is  a  probability  that  materials  removed  by  fine  screenafrom 
sewage,  even  fairly  fresh  sewage,  will  give  off  unpleasant  odors  if  not 
speedily  taken  care  of. 

DupUcation  of  Screens  and  Racks. — Where  the  screening  devices 
have  an  important  function  which  must  be  performed  regularly  in 
order  to  insure  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  works,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  duplicate  apparatus  so  that  one  unit  may  be  in  service  while 
the  other  is  being  repaired  or  cleaned.  This  duplication  may  be  pro- 
vided by  placing  a  movable  rack  or  screen  behind  another  in  the  same 
channel  or  by  providing  two  channels  Bide  by  side,  each  containing  one 
or  more  screens  or  racks,  either  fixed  or  movable.  The  preference  is 
generally  given  to  two  channels,  because  where  there  is  but  one  an  acci- 
dent to  a  screen  may  render  it  difficult  for  the  other  to ser\-eits purpose. 

Designers  should  also  give  attention  in  planning  such  installations 
to  the  danger  that  always  exists  where  the  American  type  of  vertically 
movable  racks  is  employed  for  screening.  If  there  are  two  racks  cross- 
ing a  channel,  and  the  first  is  lifted  for  cleaning,  the  second  collects  all 
the  rubbish  and  the  pumps  or  treatment  works  are  not  affected.  But 
if  it  becomes  necessary  to  clean  the  second  or  rear  rack,  it  will  sometimes 
be  observed  that  when  this  is  raised,  no  matter  how  carefullj'  it  may  be 
done,  a  considerable  quantity  of  refuse  drops  from  the  rack  into  the 
sewage  and  is  swept  along.  Bottom  plates  have  been  provided  to  hold 
this  loose  refuse  as  the  racks  arc  raised,  but  they  answer  their  purpose 
unsatisfactorily. 

Head  on  Racks. — In  preparing  the  plans  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  increase  in  head  of  the  sewage  likely  to  occur  aa  a  result  of  clo^ng 
of  the  racks. 

"It  would  be  a  mLstake  to  assume  that  in  conaequnnce  of  the  dimensioni 
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of  tite  rack  only  subBtancea  of  15  and  10  mm.  (0,6  and  0.4  in.)  and  greater 
are  intercepted,  for  much  smaller  particlea,  and  sometimes  even  very  small 
particles,  are  intercepted  on  the  racks.  Paper  collects  on  the  bars  and  the 
crosB-aection  between  the  separate  bars  becomes  steadily  smaller.  Oc- 
casionally the  rack  has  temporarily  become  practically  impervious  like  a 
Bolid  wall.  On  this  account  it  is  desirable  to  design  such  racks  to  carry  a 
considerable  head  of  water.  While  the  sewage  backs  up  in  front  of  the 
racks  an  average  of  20  cm.  (8  in.),  it  rises  during  heavy  storms  to  70  and 
76  cm.  (27H  to  20!^  in.).  ("  Kanalisation  der  Freien  und  Hansestadt 
Hamburg,"  Merckel,  page  197.) 

As  a  preliminary  step  in  determining  the  probable  effect  of  a  rack 
CD  the  elevation  of  the  sewi^e  in  the  channel  above  it,  a  computatioa 
may  be  made  by  the  following  formula : 


Fig.  54. — Waste-weir   at    rack   of   an    Emschergenossenschaft   plant. 

where  V  represents  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second  through  the  openings 
of  the  rack,  v  represents  the  velocity  just  before  the  sewage  reaches 
the  rack,  g  is  the  acceleration  of  gravitation,  0.7  is  a  velocity  coefficient 
Bt^ested  for  this  use  by  FrQhUng,  who  proposed  the  formula,  and  h  is 
the  head  in  feet  due  to  the  rack. 

There  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  importance  attributed  to 
keeping  racks  clean.  In  some  small  separate  systems,  where  no  storm 
water  enters  the  sewers,  hardly  any  attention  is  given  to  the  removal 
of  screenings.  In  some  lai^e  stations,  Uke  those  of  the  Boston  Metro- 
politan District,  the  removal  of  the  screenings  is  occasionally  an  arduous 
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task.  There  is  apparently  do  way  to  foresee  exactly  what  the  condi- 
tione  will  be,  and  it  is  the  deaigner's  duty,  therefore,  to  make  the  racks 
and  their  supports  strong  enough  so  that  io  case  they  should  become 
clogged  and  the  sewage  dammed  up  above  them,  they  will  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  extra  pressure  until  the  condition  is  discovered  and 
relieved.  If  the  sewage  is  likely  to  back  up  and  place  a  sewer  leading 
to  the  screens  under  a  head,  the  designer  may  be  justified  in  either 
installing  an  automatic  alarm  apparatus  which  will  give  notice,  by 
ringing  a  bell  as  at  Dresden,  or  otherwise,  of  any  dangerous  rise  of  the 
sewage,  or  providing  a  by-pass  with  a  waste  weir  of  sufficient  length  to 
prevent  the  sewage  rising  above  a  certain  height,  as  shown  in  Fig.  54. 

Another  consideration,  and  one  which  may  often  be  more  important 
than  the  danger  of  surcharging  the  sewer,  is  that  of  causing  deposits  in 
the  sewer  above  the  screens.  It  is  necessary  to  give  constant  attention 
to  the  problem  of  keeping  the  sewage  moving  steadily  and  swiftly  through 
the  sewers  that  it  may  not  become  stale  or  even  septic  through  sluggish 
flow  or  prolonged  contact  with  decomposing  sludge.  Hence  racks  should 
be  kept  reasonably  clean. 

R.  S.  Lanphear  found  at  Flainfield,  N.  J.,  where  the  rack  openings  are 
H  in.,  that  the  racks  became  so  clc^^ged  between  5  and  9  a.m.,  when 
they  were  without  attendance,  that  the  loss  in  head  amounted  to  6  to 
0  in.  This  much  exceeds  the  loss  during  the  hours  of  regular  cleaning. 
At  the  Dresden  screening  plant,  with  disk  screens  having  O.OS  X  1 .2-in. 
slots,  the  lost  head  is  4  to  24  in.  and  at  Marburg,  where  the  rack  has 
0.06-in.  openings,  the  loss  is  10  in. 

Slope  of  Racks. — Racks  are  often  constructed  in  a  vertical  position, 
althoughit  is  then  difficult  to  clean  them  satisfactorily;  the  advantageof 
such  a  position  is  that  the  racks,  if  movable,  can  be  lifted  out  of  place 
and  put  back  with  minimum  trouble,  and  furthermore,  that  the  vertical 
arrangement  is  the  most  economical  of  ground  area.  Inchned  racks  are 
more  easily  cleaned  and  they  also  offer  a  larger  area  to  the  sewage, 
thereby  reducing  the  velocity  of  flow  of  the  sewage  through  their  open- 
ings. There  is  no  agreement  among  engineers  concerning  the  slope  of 
these  inclined  racks,  but  the  usual  inclination  is  somewhere  from  30  to 
45  deg.  from  the  vertical.  With  racks  of  moderate  size,  the  greater 
the  inclination  the  more  easy  the  work  of  cleaning. 

In  a  few  German  plants,  where  the  inclination  of  the  racksis  very 
great,  their  length  has  been  reduced,  in  order  to  facilitate  cleaning,  by 
supporting  their  feet  on  a  low  transverse  wall  built  up  on  the  invert  of 
the  channel.  Where  such  a  plan  is  followed  it  is  manifest  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  design  the  wall  so  that  as  little  sludge  will  accumulate 
in  front  of  it  as  possible. 

Details.— Some  means  for  removing  the  screenings  expeditiously 
should  be  provided.     They  may  be  raked  over  the  top  of  the  rack,  which 
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may  be  curved  or  bent,  as  shown  in  Fig.  65,  to  enable  the  rake  to  paes 
freely  backward  at  this  portion  of  the  rack  into  a  transverse  trough  or 
on  to  a  platform.  In  some  cases  the  bars  of  the  rack  ore  extended 
upward  to  such  a  height  that  the  screenings  are  raked  over  their  top 
directly  into  a  email  car  running  on  a  platform  or  track  behind  the  top 
of  the  rack.  At  the  sewage  pumping  station  at  Charlottenburg,  for 
instance,  the  rake  is  hauled  upward  by  a  chun  passing  over  a  pulley 
and  discharges  the  screenings  in  the  way  described  into  a  small  dumpcar. 
As  the  screenings  are  Ukely  to  cause  considerable  offense  they  must  be 
removed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  are  usually  buried,  burned,  or  sent 
to  a  distant  dump.    Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  utilize  them  as 


Pio,  55. — Rack  used  at  North  Attleboro  pumping  station. 

fertiUzer  in  Germany,  but  apparently  with  little  success.  The  ir 
tion  of  the  screenings  may  be  conducted  in  a  special  crematory,  as  at 
Manchester,  England,  or  in  the  furnaces  of  the  boiler  plant  furnishing 
power  for  the  sewage  pumping  works,  as  in  several  plants  of  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  System. 

In  detailing  the  racks  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  supports  and 
spaces  of  the  bars  as  far  from  the  front  of  the  racks  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  tines  of  the  rakes  may  not  be  caught  as  they  move  along  the 
openings.  In  the  ease  of  small  racks,  like  that  at  North  Attleboro, 
Fig.  55,  designed  by  Barbour,  which  protects  the  inlet  to  a  pump  well, 
support  of  the  bars  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
Where  long  bars  must  be  used,  however,  it  may  prove  desirable  where 
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etiffneas  is  desired  and  racks  of  considerable  length  are  n 
employ  bars  with  eare  or  projeotions  at  their  back,  through  which  the 
supporting  rods  of  the  framework  may  be  passed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  319, 
Volume  I.  In  large  plants,  the  working  platform  and  the  entire 
screening  chamber  should  be  designed  so  they  can  be  cleaned  with  water 
from  a  hose. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  details  of  the  side  and  bottom  of  the 
rack,  for  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  well-deaigned  racks  sur- 
rounded by  openings  between  the  steel  and  the  masonry,  so  large  that 
sewage  passes  through  them  unscreened.  This  is  particularly  imjrartant 
where  the  openings  between  the  bars  are  under  an  inch,  for  larger 
openings  at  the  sides  are  likely  to  remain  free  long  after  the  rack  proper 
has  become  somewhat  clogged  and  an  undesirable  amount  of  coarse 
material  may  be  swept  by  the  rack  in  this  way. 

Another  detail  to  be  studied  is  some  provision  for  closing  the  channel 
above  the  rack,  in  case  the  latter  must  be  repaired.  In  all  but  very  small 
installations  grooves  of  some  type  are  usually  provided  for  the  insertion 
of  st«p  planks,  but  frequently  nothing  of  this  sort  is  furnished  in  con- 
nection with  small  plants,  reliance  apparently  being  placed  upon 
cloang  the  channel  with  sand  bags  or  some  other  temporary  expedient. 

HECHANICALI.T  CLEAnSD  RACKS 

An  important  installation  of  machinery  for  cleanii^  fixed  sewage 
racks  was  put  in  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  by  Ham,  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  C.  H.  Rust,  while  city  engineer.  Its 
general  arrangement  of  sheaves  and  moving  belts  is  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  49.  There  arc  6  racks,  2  in  chambers  33  ft.  deep  and  i  in  chambers 
14  ft.  3  in.  deep.  Each  rack  is  5  ft.  8)4  in.  wide  and  made  up  of  bars 
lOH  ft.  long  and  >^  in.  thick,  with  ^-in.  openings.  The  bars  to  which 
the  malleable  cast-iron  tines  are  attached  are  carried  by  endless  chain 
belts  which  pass  over  sheaves  in  head  frames  shown  in  Fig.  56,  Ax- 
rangements  for  adjusting  the  tension  of  the  chain  belts  are  provided 
and  a  revolving  cleaning  bar  with  4  rows  of  teeth  automatically  frees 
the  tines  from  refuse  and  rubbish.  This  falls  on  a  sloping  tray  which 
discharges  it  into  a  screw  conveyor.  The  makers  of  the  apparatus  ad- 
vise adjusting  the  speed  so  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  rack  is  cleaned 
once  a  minute.  The  racks  remove  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  settling 
solids,  according  to  Commissioner  Harris  of  the  Department  of  Works. 
The  same  screw  conveyor  which  removes  the  screenings  also  receives 
the  refuse  from  a  bucket  elevator  running  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
grit  chamber  in  front  of  the  screens.  The  head  frame  of  this  elevator 
is  shown  in  Fig.  56. 

The  first  important  installation  of  this  type  was  at  Manchester, 
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England,  in  1899,  in  connection  with  grit  chambers  built  at  the  same 
time.  Fig.  49.  The  operation  of  this  apparatus,  like  that  at  Cologne, 
described  later,  was  not  smooth  when  examined  by  the  authors.  The 
jerking  motion  of  the  chain  belts  threw  material  from  the  teeth  back  into 
the  basin,  so  that  eventually  it  had  to  be  raised  again,  which  reduced  the 
operating  efficiency  of  the  apparatus. 

A  mechanically  cleaned  rack  built  about  the  same  time  as  that  at 
Manchester,  and  noted  for  its  unusual  slope,  the  top  being  farther  up- 
stream than  the  toe,  is  in  use  at  Clichy  on  the  sewerage  system  of 
Paris.  The  racks  have  openings  of  25  mm.  (1  in.)  and  are  at  the  exit  of 
a  sedimentation  basin  15  meters  (49>^  ft.)  wide  and  60  meters  (107  ft.) 
long.  This  unusually  large  basin  was  provided  to  remove  street 
refuse  carried  by  the  sewage,  which  otherwise  would  not  only  injure  the 
pumping  uMchinery  but  also  tend  to  clog  the  fields  where  the  sewage  is 
used  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  endless  chains  which  carry  the  rods 
holding  the  cleaning  teeth  are  on  the  downstream  side  of  the  rack,  and 
consequently  the  sheaves  at  the  bottom  are  in  screened  sewage,  for 
which  some  advantage  is  claimed  by  European  engineers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  teeth  have  to  project  through  the  rack  and  for  some 
distance  on  the  upstream  side,  in  order  to  rake  up  the  refuse,  and  the 
latter  is  moved  upstream  against  the  current,  owing  to  the  inclination 
of  the  rack,  and  consequently  there  is  a  somewhat  increased  pressure 
tending  to  drive  it  through  the  openings. 

One  of  the  leading  German  examples  of  mechanical  cleaning  apparatus 
in  connection  with  fixed  racks  was  used  at  Cologne  until  replaced  by 
disk  screens  of  the  Riensch  type.  The  sewage  first  passed  through  a 
rack  with  20-cm.  (7.9-in.)  openings  which  was  inspected  daily  and 
cleaned  by  hand  when  necessary.  It  then  passed  through  a  rack  with 
20-mm.  (0.&-in.)  openings  inchned  downstream,  like  American  racks,  at 
an  angle  of  about  45  deg.  Afterward  it  passed  through  another  rack 
of  the  same  general  type  except  that  the  openings  were  3  mm.  (0.12  in.)- 
The  cleaning  was  done  by  brushes  attached  to  horizontal  bars  carried 
by  endless  chains.  These  chains  passed  over  sheaves  at  the  bottom 
and  top  and  the  cleaning  was  done  on  the  upstream  side  of  the  rack. 
The  upper  sheaves  were  capable  of  adjustment  so  that  the  chains  could 
be  maintained  under  a  proper  tension  without  difficulty.  There  was 
no  trouble  with  the  operation  of  the  lower  sheaves  in  the  unscreened 
sewage.  The  refuse  was  pushed  up  the  racks  by  the  steel  brushes  to 
an  apron  at  the  top,  over  wbiohit  fell  upon  abelt  conveyor.  The  brushes 
were  cleaned  by  being  rubbed  over  a  comb  attached  to  the  head  frame 
carrying  the  upper  sheaves.  It  is  stated  that  from  5  to  6  h.p.  were 
required  to  drive  this  cleaning  apparatus. 
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MOVABLE  RACES 

There  is  a  number  of  types  of  movable  racks,  although  but  one  has 
been  employed  to  any  extent  in  the  United  States,  This  is  the  basket 
or  cage  rack,  consisting  of  a  plate  or  grid  bottom  and  three  sides  of 
bare  or  rods,  the  fourth  side  being  the  opening  which  fits  across  the 
channel  through  which  the  sewage  passes.  These  cages  are  raised  to 
be  cleaned. 

Cage  Racks. — ^The  first  lai^  American  screens  of  this  type  were 
de«gned  for  the  Boston  Main  Drainage  Works  and  went  into  operation 
January  1,  1884.    Later  screens  for  the  Massachusetts  Metropolitan 


Fio.  57. — Surecn  chamber  at  Ward  Street  station,  Butiton. 

Sewerage  District  wcro  designed  along  the  same  lines.  ThcKc  installa- 
tions consist  of  a  screen  chamber  extending  from  the  level  of  the  invert 
of  the  sewer  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  surmounted  by  a  super- 
structure for  housing  the  cleaning  and  hoisting  apparatus.  Fig.  57 
shows  such  an  installation  at  the  Ward  Street  Pumping  Station  of  the 
Massachusetts  Metropolitan  Sewerage  District.  Each  screen  consists 
of  a  cage  provided  on  three  sides  with  vertical  3i-in.  bars,  with  an  open 
apace  between  bars  of  1  in.  The  front  of  the  cage,  facing  the  incoming 
sewage,  is  open  and  the  bottom  is  made  of  iron  perforated  with  holes  to 
allow  the  water  to  drain  off  as  the  cage  is  hoisted.  Each  cage  is  about 
9  ft.  square  by  3  ft.  6  in.  deep  and  is  similar  in  appearance  to  a  passenger 
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elevator,  AfteT  the  works  had  been  in  operation  for  a  short  time  and 
before  the  official  acceptance  teste  of  the  pumpe,  the  builders  objected 
to  the  amount  of  suspended  matter  coming  through  the  screens.  For 
this  reason  a  second  row  of  bars  was  staggered  behind  the  first.  These 
are  so  placed  that  the  actual  open  space  as  measured  diagonally  between 
bars  is  still  about  1  in.  One  of  the  screens  at  Nut  Island  also  has  a 
similar  second  row  of  bare.  At  Deer  Island  and  East  Boston,  this 
second  row  of  bare  was  omitted,  as  it  was  felt  that  with  the  centrifugal 
pump  installations  at  these  places  such  care  in  keeping  out  fine  material 
was  not  necessary. 


U- — *^'#-' — ->1 

Calf      Pasture   Screen    Chomber  Ward    Street   Screen  Chamber 

Fig.  58. — Comparative  screening  areas  at  two  Boston  screen  chambers. 

The  cages  are  balanced  by  counterweights  and  are  manipulated  by 
small  revereing  engines  attached  to  the  frame  supporting  the  cages. 
At  the  Calf  Pasture  Station  the  channels  leading  to  each  set  of  screens 
are  provided  with  large  hydraulic-operated  sluice  gates,  so  that  either 
can  be  shut  off  and  but  one  set  of  screens  used  at  a  time,  which  has  been 
the  usual  practice.  At  the  Ward  Street  Station,  however,  the  gates 
are  dispensed  with  and  both  channels  used  regularly.  Grooves  are 
provided  in  the  masonry  for  the  insertion  of  stop  planks  in  case  it  is 
necessary  to  shut  off  one  channel  for  any  reason.  Considerable  trouble 
has  been  caused  at  the  Calf  Pasture  Station  by  debris  forcing  its  way 
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through  the  screens,  which  is  attributed  largely  to  the  relatively  small 
proportion  of  screen  opening  to  sewer  area,  particularly  when  only 
one  channel  is  being  used.  The  debris  clogs  the  screens  rapidly,  and 
often  before  cleaning  a  head  of  water  has  been  built  up  sufficient  to  force 
material  through  the  bar  openings.  Fig.  58  shows  the  relation  of  screen 
opening  to  area  of  sewer  at  the  Calf  Pasture  and  at  Ward  Street,     At 


Pio.  59. — Sectional  elevation  of  Ward  Htrcet  screen  chamber. 

the  former  place,  with  only  one  set  of  screens  in  use,  the  ratio  of  screen 
area  to  eewer  area  is  70.8  per  cent.,  and  with  both  sets  in  use  is  142  per 
cent.  At  the  Ward  Street  Station  the  ratio  of  screen  opening  to  sewer 
area  is  162  per  cent,  with  one  screen  and  324  per  cent,  with  both  screens 
in  operation.  Even  under  these  latter  conditions,  it  is  said  that  in  times 
of  storm  the  .screens  need  constant  attendance  and  cleaning  to  keep  them 
sufficiently  free  of  clogging  material. 
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Each  set  of  two  screens  is  provided  with  two  engines,  and  by  a  eystem 
of  clutches  either  or  both  engines  may  be  used  for  hoisting  either  of  the 
cages,  Figs.  60  and  61.  By  a  system  of  reducing  gears  the  power  is 
transmitted  to  chain  wheels  located  directly  over  cast-iron  guides  on 
either  side  of  the  cage.  These  wheels  are  rigidly  attached  to  a  horizontal 
shaft  located  over  the  center  of  the  cage,  thus  insuring,  during  hoisting, 
a  positive  and  equal  movement  for  each  side  of  the  cage.  There  is  a  S-in. 
clearance  between  the  edge  of  the  wall  and  the  cage. 

The  hoisting  apparatus  has  been  considerably  simplified  at  the  Deer 
Island  and  East  Boston  Stations  by  the  substitution  of  a  worm  direct- 


tlavatloi 
Ward  Street  station. 


connected  to  an  engine  or  motor  which  actuates  a  gear  wheel  fastened  to 
the  shaft  carrying  the  chain  wheels.  Fig.  62  shows  the  arrangement  for 
providing  power  for  two  of  the  screens  in  one  channel  at  the  East 
Boston  Station.  Companion  screens  in  the  other  channel  have  similar 
arrangements,  and  the  ends  of  the  shafts  are  fitted  with  a  wheel  for  rope 
drive  by  which  all  of  the  screens  can  be  opierated  by  one  motor  in  case  of 
accident  to  the  other.  The  cost  of  the  apparatus  has  also  been  consider' 
ably  reduced  in  recent  designs  by  the  substitution  of  standard  steel 
shapes  for  much  of  the  specially  designed  work  at  the  Ward  Street 
Station. 

The  screenings  are  burned  under  the  boilers  after  being  prepared 
by  pressing  out  some  of  the  water  in  an  apparatus  illustrated  in  Fig. 
63.     This  consiitts  of  a  steam  cylinder  and  two  tray  or  dish-sbaped  r&- 
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ceptacles  which  move  on  a  short  track  and  may  be  alternately  placed 
under  the  piston.  For  confining  the  screenings,  a  tub  or  cylinder  with- 
out top  and  bottom  is  used.  The  sides  of  the  tubs  are  hinged  so  that 
they  may  be  locked,  closed  or  thrown  open  for  removing  the  pressed 
screenings.  A  tub  with  screenings  is  pushed  under  the  cylinder  and  the 
piston  head  moves  down  into  the  tub.  After  pressing,  the  tub  is  pushed 
out,  another  one  coining  into  place,  and  the  pressed  screenings  from 
the  first  removed  by  throwing  open  the  hinged  sides.  The  pressed  ma^ 
terial  is  carried  to  the  boiler  house  in  wheelbarrows.  In  the  early  de- 
signs wooden  tubs  were  contemplated,  but  experiments  at  Ward  Street 
with  wire  gauze  and  other  materials  finally  led  to  the  use  of  galvanised 
steel  perforated  with  small  holes.  These  cylinders  are  made  about  18 
in.  in  diameter  and  24  in.  high. 

Wing  Racbs. — One  of  the  leading 
types  of  moving  racks  originated  in  a 
desire  to  have  a  rack  which  could  be 
turned  about  an  axis  above  the  level  of 
the  sewage,  thus  avoiding  the  wear  and 
other  difficulties  due  to  having  moving 
pulleys  and  chains  below  the  surface 
of  the  sewage.  A  single  rack  would 
hardly  answer  for  such  an  installation, 
because  as  it  moved  upward  out  of  the 
sewage,  unless  another  rack  had  pre- 
viously  been  inserted  to  the  bottom  of 
the  channel,  more  or  less  suspended 
matter  would  be  carried  past  the  screen- 
Fio.  G4.— Frankfort  wing  rack.  'IK  plant.  It  was  accordingly  neces- 
sary to  attach  to  the  horizontal  axis 
about  which  the  racks  were  swung  at  least  three  of  these  sets  of  bars 
(Fig.  64}  and  to  construct  in  the  bottom  of  the  sewage  channel  a 
transverse  depression  through  which  the  arms  of  the  racks  could  sweep 
OS  they  swung  into  the  correct  position.  Such  a  trough  is  essential 
in  order  that  the  entire  channel  may  be  guarded  by  a  rack  at  all 
times.  If  only  3  or  4  racks  are  used  on  the  axis,  their  size  must  be 
made  larger  than  where  more  are  used,  and  the  trough  across  the 
bottom  of  the  channel  must  be  made  deeper.  Pour  racks  give  the 
most  satisfactory  distribution  of  screening  surface,  in  some  respects, 
but  the  depth  of  the  transverse  trough  must  bo  considerably  greater 
than  is  the  case  with  5  sets  of  bars,  and  the  latter  number,  or  even 
6,  is  recommended  by  German  engineers  where  a  plant  must  be  in- 
stalled for  handling  considerable  quantities  of  sewage.  Where  the 
flow  is  small,  3-  and  4-rack  installations  of  this  sort  are  considered 
suitable. 
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An  experimental  rack  of  this  type,  constructed  at  Wiesbaden  by 
Schneppendahl  in  1899,  operated  so  well  that  Uhlfelder  adopted  the 
principle  in  designing  the  reconstruction  of  the  Frankfort  treatment 
works.  Th,e  apparatus  has  worked  so  satisfactorily  that  it  has  been 
standardized  by  R.  Booking  &  Co.,  of  Halbergerhutte,  and  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  the  Frankfort  clarifying  rack.  The  5  racks  of  the 
wing  apparatus  at  Elberfeld  are  3  meters  (9.8  ft.)  long  and  2  meters 
(6.6  ft.)  wide;  the  bars  are  4  X  30  mm.  (0.16  X  1.18  in.)  in  cross- 
section,  and  the  distance  between  them  10  mm.  (0.4  in.).  The  apparatus 
is  revolved  at  the  rate  of  2>^  to  5  revolutions  per  minute,  by  an  electric 


Fia.  65. — Wing  screen  at  Frankfort,  Germany. 

motor  requiring  2.3  h.p.  The  cost  of  operation  is  said  to  be  about  one- 
Mxth  that  of  the  former  manually  cleaned  racks.  A  plant  of  this  sort 
at  Stralaund,  a  place  of  33,000  population,  has  a  rack  5  meters  (16.4 
ft.)  in  diameter  with  4-mm.  (0.16  in.)  openings  between  the  bars,  and 
is  driven  by  a  4i-i-h.p.  electric  motor.  The  plant  cost  about  $5200, 
and  requires  the  services  of  one  attendant.  A  view  of  the  Frankfort 
installation  is  shown  in  Pig.  65. 

The  cleaning  apparatus  Is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this  type 
of  moving  rack.  A  pendulum  arm  carries  a  bnish  at  its  lower  end, 
which  pushes  the  screenings  from  the  inner  edge  of  each  rack  toward  the 
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outer  edge,  Gnalty  delivering  them  upon  a  belt  conveyor.  The  face 
of  the  brush  is  protected  by  a  light  rake  or  comb.  The  rack  revolves 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  current,  and  hence  the  preaeure  tending  to 
force  the  screenings  through  the  openings  in  the  rack  is  greater  than 
that  due  to  the  current  itself.  This  somewhat  increases  the  power 
required  to  turn  the  rack,  and  if  the  openings  in  the  latter  are  small 
and  the  sewage  contains  considerable  quantities  of  suspended  matter, 
the  partial  clogging  of  the  rack  may  increase  the  amount  of  power 
considerably  above  that  required  theoretically.  The  longer  the  period 
a  rack  is  submerged,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  screenings  upon  it  and 
hence  the  greater  the  power  required  to  move  them  against  the  current 


Fio.  66.— The   Geiger  rack. 

and  to  raise  them  from  the  sewage.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rack 
is  moved  fast,  its  resistance  in  passing  through  the  sewage  and  the 
tendency  of  the  current  to  drive  the  soUds  through  the  screen  will  both 
be  increased. 

A  modification  of  this  form  of  apparatus  devised  by  Geiger  has  been 
installed  at  Strassburg,  Bingen,  Carlsruhe  and  several  smaller  places. 
The  racks  are  curved  in  section  instead  of  being  straight  (Fig.  66),  and 
are  cleaned  by  means  of  arms  forming  part  of  the  revolving  apparatus. 
These  arms  revolve  from  the  outer  ends  of  the  racks  toward  the  inner 
ends,  where  the  screenings  are  discharged  onto  a  belt  conveyor  running 
through  the  large  hollow  trunnion  or  shaft  which  forms  the  axis  of 
rotation.  It  is  known  as  the  "shovel  screen"  and  apparently  does  good 
work,  but  requires  more  power  to  operate  it  than  the  separator  disk 
screens  described  later.  One  installation  has  been  described  by  Allen 
as  follows: 
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"The  population  of  Gleiwits  ia  about  67,000,  and  produces  a  volume  of 
sewage  varying  from  1,000,000  to  2,600,000  gal.  per  day.  Two  Geiger 
screens,  12.S  ft.  in  diameter  and  6.9  ft.  wide,  are  installed.  The  screen 
vanes  &re  composed  of  V-eh&ped  rods  0.12  in.  apart.  The  quantity  of 
material  removed  per  year  is  4700  cu.  yd.  or  0.19  cu.  yd.  per  1000  persons 
daily,  at  an  annual  cost  of  from  $480  to  S710.  The  cost,  therefore,  is 
probably  about  90  eta.  per  1,000,000  gal,  and  the  coat  of  screeoings,  12H 
cts.  per  cubic  yard.  Although  the  average  quantity  of  screenings  is  12.9  eu. 
yd.  per  day,  about  21  cu.  yd.  have  been  removed  in  one  day,  and  5  cu.  yd. 
in  2  hours,  by  the  two  screens.  The  cost  of  each  screen  was  $2800  and  that 
of  the  entire  plant  KS60.  Two  men  are  required  to  attend  the  screens  and 
pumps,  one  during  the  day  and  one  at  night.  The  power  for  operation 
varies  from  1  to  2  h.p."     (Proc.  Am.  Soe.  C.  E.,  August,  1914,  page  870.) 

The  results  of  analyees  given  by  Allen  show  that  the  suspended  solids 
are  reduced  from  2113  to  785  parts  per  1,000,000,  equivalent  to  a 
clarifying  efficiency  of  62.9  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  solids  in 
solution  were  increased  about  1.9  per  cent. 

IJnk-boi  Kacks. — The  best-known  example  of  the  link-bar  rack  is  at 
Hamburg.  The  firat  plant  was  con8truct«d  in  1904  from  the  plans  of 
Merckel  and  Brunotte  on  the  right  (north)  bank  of  the  Elbe;  later 
another  installation  of  the  same  type  (Fig.  46)  was  constructed  on  the 
left  (south)  bank.  The  design  was  made  necessary  by  the  great  range 
of  tide  at  Hamburg  and  the  elevations  of  the  sewers.  At  one  of  these 
stations  the  sewer  invert  is  at  El.  2.5  meters  (8.2  ft.);  the  floofof  the 
grit  chamber  house  had  to  be  at  least  at  El.  7.0  meters  (23  ft.)  on  ac- 
count of  the  high-water  conditions  in  the  river.  In  order  to  remove 
.  the  screenings,  the  upper  part  of  the  rack  must  be  at  least  at  El.  8.3 
meters  (27,2  ft.).  The  vertical  hdght  of  the  rack,  therefore,  must  be 
at  least  6.8  meters  (19  ft.).  If  a  fixed  rack  were  used  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  bars  at  least  7.0  meters  (26.2  ft.)  long  and  the  dan- 
ger of  their  bending  would  be  very  great. 

This  type  of  rack  is  essentially  a  very  broad  endless  link  belt.  The 
openings  in  the  rack  on  the  north  bank  are  15  mm.  (0.6  in.),  and  those  of 
the  rack  on  the  south  bank  10  mm.  (0.4  in.).  The  links  are  bars  36  cm. 
(14.2  in.)  long,  held  in  angle  iron  frames  about  3  meters  (9.8  ft.)  long 
and  38  em.  (15  in.)  wide.  They  are  so  attached  that  they  can  be 
easily  taken  out  and  replaced.  Each  rack  consists  of  46  of  these  frames 
with  a  total  of  14,000  links.  Originally  the  space  between  the  frames 
was  left  open,  but  subsequently  these  spaces  have  been  closed  by  rub- 
ber strips;  in  a  later  design  of  the  frames  the  space  between  adjacent 
units  is  reduced  so  that  the  rubber  is  unnecessary.  The  original  links 
were  made  of  treated  wood,  later  of  hard  rubber,  and  recently  an 
aluminum  alloy  has  been  used  exclusively.  The  rack  moves  around 
sheaves  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  and  can  be  raised  so  that  its  entire 
length  is  out  of  the  sewage.    It  is  cleaned  by  a  rake  or  stripper  having 
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a  long  row  of  rubber  teeth  paasing  across  the  entire  width  of  the  rack. 
Aa  the  links  are  quite  small  and,  therefore,  unlikely  to  bend,  the 
teeth  fit  closely  between  them  and  clean  them  thoroughly. 

The  operation  of  the  racks  requires  about  2^  h.p.  and  an  additional 
2^£  h.p.  is  required  for  the  cleaning  apparatus.  In  later  plants,  such  as 
those  at  Crefeld,  Hanau  and  at  Schoneberg  near  Berlin,  these  power 
requirements  have  been  reduced.  The  racks  of  the  south-side  plant 
.  at  Hamburg  require  but  1  h.p.,  and  are  operated  by  a  Diesel  engine. 
The  apparatus  is  manufactured  by  the  Maschiuen  Fabrik  Buckau  in 
Magdeburg. 

SCREENS 

Screens  of  perforated  metal  or  wire  mesh  for  clarifying  sewage  are 
practically  all  of  the  movable  type.  There  are  very  few  in  use  in  the 
United  States,  as  such  appUances  are  mainly  intended  for  Ane  screening, 
which  has  not  found  much  favor  for  American  conditions.  The  coarse 
screens  or  gratings  are  usually  modifications  of  the  coarse  screens  of 
small  water  works  plants,  consisting  of  perforated  sheets  or  wire  mesh 
in  a  frame  capable  of  being  raised  vertically  for  cleaning.  Neither 
material  is  usually  regarded  as  so  good  for  the  rough  service  of  screening 
sewage  as  racks  of  flat  or  square  bars,  owing  to  the  relatively  smaller 
percentage  of  open  area  in  the  perforated  metal  and  the  inferior  strength 
of  wire  mesh.  The  difficulty  of  cleaning  the  wire  mesh  screens  con- 
stitutes another  objection  to  its  use  for  screening  raw  sewage. 

Dmm  Screens. — Drum  screens  in  America  are  long  cyUnders,  whereas 
in  Germany  the  axis  is  much  shorter  than  the  diameter.  One  of  the 
first,  according  to  Fruhling,  was  installed  at  Niederschoneweide,  near 
Beriin,  in  1906.  This  was  a  cylinder  of  brass  wire  cloth  with  0.04-in. 
openings,  installed  primarily  to  intercept  wool  fibers.  It  was  cleaned 
with  jets  of  compressed  air,  which  were  subsequently  used  by  MetEger, 
at  Brombei^,  whose  investigations  gave  the  drum  screen  its  first  strong 
recommendation  for  German  favor.  There  arc  4  of  these  screens  at 
this  place,  each  8.2  ft.  In  diameter  and  run  electrically  at  1.2  revolutions 
per  minute,  requiring  1.2  h.p.  per  hour  for  this  purpose.  The  screen 
plate  has  O.OS-in.  perforations  and  is  cleaned  by  air  from  a  nozzle 
moved  back  and  forth  about  85  times  per  minute.  From  70  to  75  cu.  ft. 
are  used  hourly,  requiring  0.3  kw.  per  hour  for  compression,  which  is 
considered  too  great.  According  to  Allen,  1  screen  averages  about 
1,160,000  gal.  per  day  and  removes  about  9500  lb.  of  screenings  per 
1,000,000  gal.  The  screenings  contain  from  40  to  GO  per  cent,  of  mois- 
ture, and,  after  drying  on  warm  plates,  about  34  per  cent.  The  entire 
mechanical  plant  cost  about  S7450,  and  the  screen  house  and  deep 
foundations  about  S15,000.  A  single  attendant  can  manage  the  plant 
and  the  total  expense  for  wages  and  power  is  given  by  Allen  as  $2.45 
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per  1,000,000  gal.    If  both  screens  were  operated  at  full  capacity  thii 
charge  would  be  materially  less. 

The  business  of  supplying  drum  screens  in  Germany  has  been  made 
a  specialty  by  Windschild,  of  Cossebaude  near  Dresden,  who  has 
developed  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  67.  Its  advantage  over  the  cylindrical 
type  is  the  additional  screeniog  surface  which  comes  into  service  when 


Ftu.  ti7. — A.   German   drum   screen. 

storm  water  flows  through  the  sewers.  There  have  been  improve- 
ments in  the  air  jets  also,  by  which  the  air  required  to  clean  a  given 
surface  has  been  materially  reduced  from  that  required  by  the  early 
apparatus.  Some  power  tests  of  a  conical  screen  at  Mainz,  1 1 ,5  ft.  in 
diameter,  2.73  ft.  wide  on  the  conical  surface,  and  capable  of  handling 
1,100,000  to  1,S00,000  gal.  per  day,  are  reported  by  Allen  (Proc.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  August,  1914,  page  1875}  to  have  indicated  that  from  2.0  to 
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2.7  h.p.  were  required  to  drive  the  drum  at  about  1  revolution  in  2 
minutes,  and  from  3.2  to  4^  h.p.  to  furnish  compressed  air.  The  air 
used  was  considered  needlessly  large  in  quantity  and  high  in  pressure. 

Information  concerning  the  operation  of  such  a  screen  at  Trier  ia 
given  by  Allen,  The  population  of  40,000  furnishes  about  1,270,000 
gal.  of  sewage  daily,  of  which  half  passes  off  in  9  hours.  The  screen  is 
14.5  ft.  in  diameter,  3.94  ft,  wide  and  rotates  once  in  3  minutes.  The 
perforations  of  the  plate  are  0.1  in.  in  diameter  and  very  close  together, 
only  0.04  in.  of  metal  remaining  between  the  holes.  Air  under  a  pressure 
of  about  301b.  per  square  inch  is  used  for  cleaning.  From  0.39  to  0.42  en. 
yd.  of  screenings  are  removed  daily,  as  a  rule,  altliough  on  one  occasion 
5.2  cu.  yd.  were  removed  in  11  hours.  The  screenings  contain  from  50 
to  60  per  cent,  of  water  and  are  sold  to  market  gardeners  for  about  liH 
cts.  per  cubic  yard.  The  plant  cost  $8600,  including  buildings.  The 
plant  ia  cared  for  by  one  laborer  and  a  helper  and  the  total  expense  for 
power,  labor  and  supplies  ia  about  $1120,  or  about  $2.41  per  1,000,000 
gal. 

The  drum  type  of  fine  screen  was  first  developed  for  sewage  in  the 
United  States  by  the  late  O.  M,  Weand,  of  Reading,  Pa.  The  designer 
described  the  first  screen  substantially  as  follows:  It  consisted  of  a 
rigidly  constructed  cylindrical  steel  frame  6  ft.  in  diameter  and  12  ft. 
long  (Fig.  68),  covered  with  40-mesh'  monel  metal  wire  cloth  which 
was  protected  by  a  ?^-in.  mesh  screen  of  No,  12  copper  wire.  This 
covering  was  put  on  in  segments,  2}4  ft.  square.  The  machine  revolved 
at  an  average  sp>eed  of  8  revolutions  per  minute  on  chilled  cast-iron 
wheels  with  case-hardened  steel  roller  bearings,  encased  in  boxes  de- 
signed to  be  watet^tight  and  acid-proof.  The  raw  sewage  entered 
the  machine  through  a  sheet^teel  flume  and  dropped  from  it  sideways 

in  wire  olotb  u  vuiable.     The  oIdCIi  lusd  in  eipcrimiiiiUl 
LB  following  prop«rtiu; 

diSarent  diuueten  ol  wire,  nw^ns  from  O.OOfifi  to  0.032.  A  SO-meah  aieve  nude  froni  wira 
0.009S  in.  in  Anmrter  hu  kn  openinE  O.MOS  io.,  vhile  ■  ZO-meita  lieva  nude  from  0.032-in. 

aOopenlncstothslinesliniihDiBdEoIiuivwherefromO.OOeStDD.Oaa-in.  wire.wilhaobuM 
for  Tuiallon  in  Ihe  uove  openiai  from  0.0405  lo  O.OIS  in.,  Bdiflereneeof  0.02aSin.Botlut 

openinc  226  per  cent,  loner,  or  0.040S  in."  (G.  A.  Disbra.  Proc.  Am.  Sac.  Tat.  Mat.,  1913. 
PMe  1063.) 
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on  the  screening  cloth; 
the  Uquids  passed  throi^ 
the  openings  while  the 
solids  were  carried  along 
slowly  by  a  worm  on  the 
inside  of  the  cylinder  to 
the  further  end,  where 
they  were  discharged. 
The  meshes  of  the  ma- 
chine were  kept  free  from 
clogging  by  oscillating 
jets  of  water,  and  occa- 
sionally the  water  was 
turned  oS  and  steam 
blown  through  the  nozzles 
in  order  to  remove  the 
grease  and  slime  on  the 
cloth.  The  segments 
were  also  washed  every  4 
to  6  weeks  in  caustic  soda 
to  accomplish  the  same 
object. 

This  screen  went  into 
operation  in  January, 
1908,  and  was  put  out  of 
commission  in  August, 
1912.  During  most  of 
this  period,  it  was  under 
the  management  of  E, 
Sherman  Chase,  chemist 
in  charge  of  the  sewage 
works,  who  informed  the 
authors  that  the  average 
sewage  flow  was  5,500,000 
gal.  daily,  the  estimated 
contributing  population 
was  about  40,000,  the 
water  required  for  clean- 
ing was  from  5000  to 
10,000  gal.  daily,  5  h.p. 
was  needed  for  running 
the  screen,  the  screenings 
weighed  1600  lb.  per 
1,000,000  gal.   when  wet 
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and  950  lb.  when  dried,  the  wet  screeninga  contained  about  90  per  cent, 
of  moisture  and  after  they  were  dried  in  a  centrifugal  machine  this 
was  reduced  to  75  per  cent.;  the  screenings  weighed  60  lb.  per  cubic 
foot  wet  and  35  lb.  dry,  and  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  suspended 
matter  in  the  eewage  was  removed  by  the  screen. 

The  screenJi^  were  handled  by  3  men  in  8-hour  shifta.  The  approxi- 
mate cost  of  screening,  excluding  repairs,  depreciation  and  other  related 
items,  was  estimated  by  Chase  at  $1  per  1,000,000  gal.;  the  total 
cost,  including  maintenance  and  repairs,  he  estimated  at  S2.  Each 
washing  to  remove  grease  took  about  30  hours  of  extra  labor.  "The 
amount  of  material  actually  removed  from  the  sewage  by  the  screen 
was  undoubtedly  relatively  large,"  Chase  stated,  "but  the  cost  of 
its  operation,  maintenance  and  especially  repairs  was  such  that  I 
advised  the  discontinuance  of  its  operation."  Another  reason  for  aban- 
doning the  use  of  the  segregator  was thatitsactionwaslargely  duplicated 
by  a  settling  tank  which  also  formed  part  of  the  works  for  preparing 
the  sewage  for  trickling  filters. 

A  Weand  segregator  was  placed  in  operation  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  in 
1911.  It  is  12  ft.  long,  6  ft.  in  diameter  and  has  72  sq.  ft.  of  screen- 
ing area.  It  was  originally  covered  with  a  3S-mesh  monel  metal  wire 
cloth,  which  was  replaced  subsequently  about  once  a  year  by  a  30-  or 
32-mesh  wire  cloth,  supported  by  an  outer  covering  of  coarse  screening 
made  of  No.  9  copper  wire  with  >^-in.  mesh.  The  screen  was  driven 
by  a  20-h,p.  oil  engine.  About  20,000  gal.  of  water  were  stated  to  be 
used  daily  in  washing;  the  screen  in  1912.  In  a  letter  to  the  authors  in 
June,  1914,  City  Engineer  B,  R,  Chapman  made  the  following  state- 
ments regarding  this  screen: 

"The  screen  is  run  continuously,  sewage  being  pumped  directly  from  the 
end  of  the  main  intercepting  sewer  into  the  interior  of  the  screen,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  3,000,000  gal.  per  day,  and  discharges  into  a  400,000- 
gal.  receiving  reservoir.  When  the  screen  was  first  installed,  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  suspended  solids  were  removed,  but  at  present  only 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  solids  are  removed,  owing  to  the  poor  condition  of 
the  frame  due  to  corrosion.  The  screenings  amount  to  about  5000  lb. 
per  day,  after  passing  through  a  centrifugal  dryer.  The  cost  of  operating 
the  screen  for  1013  was  approximately  SSOOO,  including  labor,  fuel,  repairs 
and  incidentals." 

The  operation  of  the  screen  down  to  the  close  of  1913  is  shown  in 
Table  62,  while  the  comments  of  the  Sewer  Commissioners  in  their 
report  for  that  year  read  as  foUows: 

"The  Weand  rotary  screen  has  now  been  in  service  for  over  2  years, 
a  sufficient  time  to  give  a  good  idea  of  its  efficiency,  and  while  it  has  given 
quite  satisfactory  results  as  regards  screenings,  its  cost  of  operation  and 
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BrwilELon'B  potiuUtioD  wu  56.878  in  1910.  '. 
miuoDBra  u  60,300,  KI.SOO  ind  65,300  in  November  of  1911,  1012  and  1913  reepeotively. 
The  qiuntily  ot  Hwaie  par  capita  d^y  duiins  tbeM  ye«rs  ms,  therefore,  31. 28  and  33 
■Kl.  reepeclively:  the  screenini  were  1610.  2790  and  1890  lb.  per  1,000.000  ■■!.  or  47,  78  and 
67  lb.  per  lODO  population  daily. 

especially  ite  maintenance  in  good  repair  have  been  very  costly  compared 
with  newer  methods  of  obtaining  the  same  results.  The  constant  liability 
of  the  screened  sewage  to  contain  paper,  matches,  etc.,  due  to  the  sudden 
development  of  leaks  in  the  screen  itself,  makee  its  effluent  unsuitable  for 
use  on  a  sprinkling  filter.  However,  the  principal  objections  are  ita  cost  of 
operation  and  cost  of  renewing  the  screening  material  itself." 

The  screenings  at  this  plant,  aa  at  Reading,  were  discharged  from  the 
trough  at  the  rear  end  of  the  screen  into  burlap  bags.  Six  of  these  were 
placed  in  a  centrifugal  machine  which  extract«d  from  19  tx>  35  per  cent. 
of  the  water  in  runs  of  3  to  9  minutes,  during  tests  by  A.  F.  Allen  and 
Prank  H.  Kennedy.  The  maker  of  the  machine  claimed  it  would  extract 
60  per  cent,  in  10  minutes.  The  bagged  screenings  were  reported  by 
Allen  and  Kennedy  to  weigh  52  lb.  per  cubic  foot  after  pas,sing  through 
the  machine.  At  Reading  these  screenings  were  mixed  with  coal  and 
burned,  and  at  Brockton  they  were  used  for  filling,  being  covered  with 
ashes  or  soil  as  fast  as  they  were  spread. 

The  first  fine  screen  installed  at  the  Baltimore  sewage  treatment  works 
proved  unsatisfactory  mechanically,  and  was  replaced  by  one  designed 
and  installed  by  the  engineers  at  the  works.    The  following  notoa 
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regarding  it  were  fumiBbed  in  1914  by  Calvin  W.  Hendrick,  Chief 
Engineer,  Baltimore  Sewerage  Commission: 

"it  screens  settled  sewage,  not  fresh  sewage. 

"It  is  cylindrical,  with  one  blank  end,  and  is  supported  horizontally. 
The  screening  surface  is  11!^  ft.  in  diameter  by  9)^  ft.  long,  the  area  of 
the  surface  effective  at  a  given  time  being  175  to  200  sq.  ft.  The  screen- 
ing material  is  monel  metal  cloth,  26  meshes  to  the  inch,  supported  by 
heavy  copper  wire  mesh.  The  screen  is  cleaned  by  a  series  of  water  jets 
playing  on  it  as  it  revolves,  the  jets  being  oscillated  continually. 

"The  screen  is  capable  of  screening  25,00a000  to  30,000,000  gal.  of  settled 
sewH^  per  day.  No  information  is  available  (May,  1914)  as  to  th« 
amount  of  the  screenings. 

"The  screen  makes  it  possible  to  dispense  with  about  50  man-hours  of 
labor  daily  for  nozile  cleaning,  and  in  addition  keeps  the  sprinkling  beds 
looking  good  practically  all  the  time.  Without  the  screen  there  would  at 
times  be  many  noccleu  clogged  even  though  the  labor  mentioned  above  was 


Fio.  69. — General  arrangement  of  Eiensch-Wurl  screen. 


Disk  Screens. — It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  screening  area 
in  a  given  channel  can  be  materially  increased  by  giving  the  racks  or 
screens  a  very  flat  slope.  This  principle  is  followed  in  the  design  of  the 
Riensch-Wurl  separator  screen,  the  most  popular  type  in  Germany,  and 
controlled  in  the  United  States  by  The  Sanitation  Corporation.  This 
was  first  tried  at  Halle  in  1904.  It  consists  of  a  disk  of  perforated 
metal  with  or  without  a  frustum  of  a  cone  attached  to  its  center,  the 
whole  being  mounted  on  a  shaft  whose  inclination  from  the  vertical 
determines  the  tilting  of  the  disk,  as  shown  in  Figs.  69  and  70.  From 
23  to  36  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  disk  has  been  given  up  to  theopenings 
through  which  the  sewEige  passes. 

The  weight  of  the  disk  in  screens  up  to  16ft.  in  diameter  is  carried  by  a 
ball-bearing  at  the  top  of  the  shaft.  In  the  larger  screens  the  shaft  is 
stationary  and  carries  an  annular  ball-bearing  support  on  which  the 
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Fit!.  70. — Experimental    disk    screen    at    Dresden. 


Fia.  71. — Upper  part  of  a  disk  screen  during  operation. 
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frame  moves.  In  oacli  case  tlie  bouring  is  above  the  level  o(  the  scwt^e, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  kept  under  obKervation  at  all  times.  In  order 
to  provide  a  close  ii«al  between  the  edge  of  tiic  disk  and  the  side  of  the 
sewage  channel,  a  Z-Imriscmlwdded  in  the  masonry  with  one  of  its  flanges 
exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  top  of  the  rim  of  tlio  frame  to  which  the  disk  is 
attached  (Figs.  71  and  73),     The  Z-bar  carries  on  its  top  a  large  number 
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of  smalt  segments  which  can  be  moved  in  and  out  bo  that  the  dietance 
between  their  edges  and  that  of  the  disk  is  not  greater  than  the  width  of 
one  of  the  shts  of  the  disk.  When  these  segments  have  been  adjusted 
they  can  be  held  rigidly  in  position  by  bolts.  The  screenings,  as  they  are 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  sewage,  are  swept  into  a  circular  gutter 
by  brushes  on  the  ends  of  the  arms  of  a  lai^  spider  (Fig.  71).  The 
brushes  revolve  and  the  arms  also  revolve,  the  combined  motion  of  the 
several  parts  being  such  that  every  portion  of  the  screening  surface  of 
the  disk  is  passed  over  at  least  twice.  This  cannot  be  accomplished, 
however,  with  the  conical  screen  in  the  center  of  the  disk,  which  is 


cleaned  by  a  vertical  brush  of  conical  form.  Where  there  is  much  fat  in 
the  sewage  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  blow  steam  or  hot  water  over 
the  disk  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  the  brushes  are  improved  by  the  same 
treatment. 

Over  50  of  these  screening  installations  have  been  made  in  Europe. 
The  disks  range  from  1 .3  to  8  mptcre  (4.3  to  26.2  ft.)  in  diameter,  and  the 
width  of  the  slots  from  *i  to  5  mm.  (0.03  to  0.2  In.).    The  lai^est  in- 
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etnllationa  are  those  at  Dresdeo  and  Bremen.  The  former  is  designed 
to  intercept  100,000  cu.  m.  (130,800  cu.  yd.)  of  acreeninga  anDualiy,  and 
each  disk  is  rated  at  450  liters  (119  gal.)  per  second.  The  population 
at  the  time  the  design  was  made  was  550,000,  of  which  hidf  lived  in 
•  buildings  connected  with  sewers.  The  dry-weather  flow  is  about 
26,500,000  gal.  per  day  and  the  storm-water  flow  rises  to  110,000,000 
to  170,000,000  gal.  The  sewage  at  first  passes  through  a  grit  chamber, 
then  through  coarse  racks  with  2.6-in.  openings,  and  finally  through  4 
screens  each  8  meters  (26>i  ft.)  in  diameter,  with  0.08  X  1.2-in.  slots. 
Each  screen  is  driven  by  an  electric  motor.  The  speed  is  1  revolution  in 
3  minutes,  increased  50  per  cent,  during  storms;  the  power  required  is 
said  by  Allen  to  be  only  3.4  to  4  h.p.  The  channels  leading  to  these 
screens  are  so  arranged  that  the  screened  sewage  from  one  disk  can  be 
sent  for  further  screening  through  another,  if  so  desired.  The  disks  are 
set  on  an  anf^e  of  1 :  2}.i.  The  farmers  take  away  the  screenings.  The 
Bremen  plant  consists  of  four  screens  6  meters  (19.7  ft.)  in  diameter  and 
two,  7  meters  (23  ft.)  in  diameter.  These  have  slots  3  mm.  (0.12  in.) 
wide. 

An  instaUation  of  Riensch-Wuri  screens  by  E.  J.  Fort,  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  Bureau  of  Sewers,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  for  the  experimental 
station  of  the  26th  Ward  sewerage  system  of  that  borough  is  shown  in 
Figs.  74  and  75.  This  ward  has  a  combined  system  serving  an  area  of 
about  5000  acres,  where  the  population  increased  from  13,000  in  1880 
to  over  200,000  in  1914,  and  was  growing  rapidly  in  that  year.  The 
dry-weather  flow  in  1914  was  from  18,000,000  to  22,000,000  gal.  per  day. 
The  ordinary  storm  flow  was  300  to  500  cu.  ft.  per  second,  and  the  heavy 
storm  flow  was  about  1000  cu.  ft.  per  second.  The  amount  of  suspended 
matter  varied  widely  at  different  seasons  and  at  different  hours  of 
the  day. 

The  two  screens  form  a  part  of  the  permanent  sewage  treatment 
plant  at  this  place.  Each  is  rated  at  6,000,000  gal.  per  day.  The  in- 
stallation has  been  planned  so  that  additions  to  the  number  of  screens 
can  be  readily  made.  A  20-in.  cast-iron  pipe  is  provided  between  the 
screens  to  enable  them  to  be  operated  in  scries,  if  desired,  as  at  Dresden. 
It  is  proposed  to  drive  the  screens  by  a  l5-h.p.  steam  engine.  Each 
screen  is  estimated  to  require  4  h.p.,  so  there  will  be  7  h.p.  available  for 
driving  the  conveying  apparatus  for  removing  screenings  from  the 
building. 

The  sine  of  the  apertures  in  the  screen  plat«a  will  be  determined  ex- 
perimentally with  4  complete  setsof  plates.  The  slots  in  the  first  set  will 
bc?B4'H- wide,  in  thosccondset:ti6in.,inthe  third  set  ^g,  in.,  and  in  the 
fourth  >04  in.  All  slots  will  be  2  in.  long.  The  bronze  screen  plates 
will  be  >K  in.  thick  and  cross-section  of  the  .slots  will  be  wider  at  the  bot- 
tom than  at  the  top.     The  number  of  these  apertures  is  required  to  bo 
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enough  to  permit  6,000,000  gal.  of  sew^e  to  pass  in  24  hours  with  a  12- 
in.  maximum  head  on  the  ecreen.  The  screens  are  required  to  remove 
practically  all  particles  of  suspended  matter  with  a  diameter  SO  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  width  of  the  slot,  and  the  specifications  state  that "  the 
dissolved  organic  matter  shall  not  be  materially  increased  in  passing 
through  the  screen." 

Beit  Screens. — Endless  belt  screens  axe  used  quite  extensively  in  Eng- 
land, and  there  is  a  notable  plant  in  Germany.  Installations  of  the  type 
shown  in  Fig.  76  have  been  furnished  by  John  Smith  &,  Co.,  C&rshalton, 
Surrey,  England,  whence  their  name  of  Carshalton  screens,  A  belt 
of  this  sort  is  stated  by  the  makers  to  be  practicable  for  handling  quanti- 
ties up  to  3,600,000  gal.  in  24  hours;  with  more  than  that  quantity  it  is 
considered  preferable  to  use  2  screens.  One  foot  width  of  belt  is  consid- 
ered desirable  for  every  460,000  U.  S.  gftl.,  according  to  Allen.  The  belt 
Be/t  Tension 


Fig.  76.— a  typical   English  belt  screen. 

consists  of  twisted  steel  wires  and  perforated  plates,  the  size  of  the  holes 
varying  from  K  ^  ."^  '"■ 

A  plant  of  this  sort  at  Gottingen,  Germany,  using  a  belt  of  1.5  mm. 
(0.06  in.)  brazed  copper  wire  forming  square  meshes  measuring  10  mm. 
(0.4  in.)  on  a  side,  is  ratlier  unusual,  because,  owing  to  its  angle  of  40 
deg.  with  the  vertical,  it  was  necessary  to  place  small  brass  angles  hori- 
zontally on  the  screen  at  inter\-als  of  about  1  meter  (3.3  ft.)  to  prevent 
loose  material  from  falling  back  into  the  sewage.  In  this  installation  the 
screen  is  moved  at  a  velocity  of  4  cm.  (1.6  in.)  per  second,  and  the  lower 
drum  is  in  a  cross-channel  2.3  ft.  deep  in  the  invert  of  the  sewer  in  order 
to  avoid  restricting  the  size  of  the  latter.  This  screen  is  cleaned  not  only 
by  a  cylindrical  brush  but  also  by  jets  of  water  under  a  pressure  of  about 
55  lb.  The  screenings  are  washed  into  a  tip  car,  one  side  of  which  is 
perforated  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  away.  They  are  composted  with 
peat  dust  and  sweepings  to  form  a  fertilizer. 
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At  the  ABhold  works  of  the  Birmingham,  Tame  &  Rea  District 
Drainage  Board,  Table  63,  the  sewage  is  passed  through  aa  electrically 
driven  endless  belt  screen  at  the  outlet  of  a  grit  chamber  having  a  capac- 
ity of  780  cu,  ft.  According  to  John  D.  Watson,  Engineer  to  the  Board, 
the  total  suspended  soUds  in  the  sewage  average  210  parts  per  1,000,000. 
The  operation  of  the  brushes  cleaning  the  acreens  was  found  to  break 
up  lai^  solids  and  force  them  through  the  openings,  and  one  of  them  was 
abandoned  when  it  needed  repairs.  The  Board's  chemiat,  F.  R. 
O'Shaughnessy,  reported  on  this  head  as  follows: 

"Fecal  matter  forma  a,  colloidal  aotution  when  agitated  with  water;  aod 
the  increase  in  the  oxy Ken-absorbed  figure  together  with  the  increase  in 
the  colloida!  matter  present  in  the  sewage  after  passing  the  screen,  showed 
conclusively  the  objectionable  action  of  the  screen." 


Tadlb  S3. — Cost  of  ScasENiNO  and  Grit  Removal,  Ahhold  Worrh, 
Birmingham,  Tame  and  Rea  District  Drainaoe  Stbtem. 
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In  July,  1913,  a  belt  screen  was  put  in  operation  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  at  Chic^o.  This  consists  of  removable  frames  attached  to  two 
parallel  chain  belts.  Each  frame  holds  a  rectangle  of  40-mesh  wire 
cloth  made  of  monel  metal.  The  screen  is  inclined  and  the  refuse  is 
blown  from  it  by  compressed  air.  The  apparatus  was  designed  by  C.  A. 
Jennings  and  removes  about  1000  lb.  of  refuse  per  1,000,000  gal.  of  stock 
yards  sewage.  This  screen  is  cleaned  not  only  by  a  cylindrical  brush  but 
also  by  jets  of  water  under  a  pressure  of  about  55  lb.  The  screenings 
are  washed  into  a  tip  car,  one  side  of  which  is  perforated  to  allow  the 
water  to  flow  away. 


AHOURT  OF  SCREENINGS 

The  available  information  regarding  the  amount  and  character  of 
screenings  removed  from  sewage  is  extremely  small  in  quantity  and  poor 
in  quality,  which  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  lack  of  attention  paid  to 
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the  subject  until  recently.  More  data,  compiled  upon  a  uniform,  com- 
parable basis,  are  greatly  needed  regarding  the  operation  of  sewage 
screens.  Such  data  should  comprise  an  accurate  description  of  the  type 
of  screen  used,  including  the  area  exposed  to  the  sewage,  the  size  of 
screen  opening  and  proportion  of  open  space,  the  size  of  wire  or  thick- 
ness and  width  between  openings  of  plate  screens,  the  angle  of  inclina- 
tion, the  method  of  cleaning,  the  power  required  for  operation  and  the 
cost  of  installation  and  operation.  The  average,  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum rates  of  sewage  flow,  the  population  served  and  a  description  of  the 
Industrial  wastes,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  should  be  recorded. 
The  volume  and  weight  of  screenings,  and  the  proportion  of  water  con- 
tained in  them  should  also  be  given.  Whether  it  is  practicable  to  ascer- 
tain, even  with  approximate  accuracy,  the  screen  efficiency  by  determin- 
ing the  suspended  solids  in  the  sewage  before  and  after  screening  ia 
doubtful,  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  substances  removed,  espe- 
cially with  coarse  screens,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  fairly 
sampled  by  practicable  methods.  However,  such  determinations  are 
likely  to  lead  to  an  under-  rather  than  an  overestimate  of  efficiency. 
In  recording  quantities  of  screenings  and  efficiencies,  it  is  desirable  to 
state  the  dates  of  tests,  for  screens  may  be  more  effective  in  cold  than 
in  warm  weather  because  of  less  tendency  of  the  solids  to  disintegration 
and  solution  at  low  temperatures,  and  in  the  autumn  than  at  other 
seasons,  because  of  leaves  washed  into  combined  sewers. 

Betriebsiuspektor  Scheitzow  of  Dresden  informed  the  authors  in  1911 
that  the  Riensch  screening  plant  in  that  city  was  then  working  on  a  dry- 
weather  discharge  from  the  sowers  of  90,000  to  100,000  cu.  m.  (23,800,000 
to  26,400,000  gal.)  daily,  from  which  16.2  to  21.6  cu.  ft.  of  dry  matter 
were  removed  per  1,000,000  gal.  of  sewage.  The  first  heavy  rain  after  a 
drought  greatly  increases  the  quantity  of  screenings;  thus  in  the  middle 
of  September,  1911,  during  the  first  storm  after  10  weeks  drought,  3564 
cu.  ft.  of  refuse  were  removed,  one  of  the  screens  running  for  48  hours 
continuously  and  two  for  12  hours.  During  13  hours  in  October,  256 
cu.  ft.  of  leaves  and  sand  were  removed. 

G.  B.  Kershaw,  in  his  "Modem  Methods  of  Sewage  Purification," 
states  that  at  8  dinposal  works  where  he  is  acquainted  with  the  operating 
conditions  from  240  te  1920  lb.  of  screenings  are  produced  per  1,000,000 
imp.  gal.  of  sewage.  This  is  equivalent  to  187  to  1493  lb.  per  1,000,000 
U.  S.  gal. 

The  screenings  reported  officially  from  the  plant  at  the  Manchester, 
England,  sewage  treatment  works  arc  stated  in  Table  64,  in  which  the 
figures  for  U.  S.  measures  were  obtained  by  assuming  that  the  British 
ton  is  2240  lb.  and  the  American  gallon  is  five-sixths  of  the  British  gallon. 

The  volume  per  1000  persons  armually  was  estimated  by  the  authors 
on  the  assumption  that  the  screenings  weighed  50  lb.  per  cubic  foot. 
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4. — Scree  NiNaa    Rbuovbd    at    Manchebtsr,    Enqlaito,    pboh 
Racks  with  6,    1^   and  H~in.   Openings 


ScrMDiDg. 

QuMitity  ol  »»- 

■cs  U.  S.  tsUana 

PopuUtion 

Y«, 

'^^,J^ 

iSTJfy 

1902-3 

44,620,000 

667,600 

3,000 

413 

8.8 

1903-4 

43,240,000 

574,100 

4,000 

569 

11-6 

1904-6 

36,060,000 

875,300 

3,238 

651 

9.3 

1905-6 

43,130,000 

675,900 

3,068 

437 

8  9 

1906-7 

42,600,000 

576,600 

3,218 

464 

9.3 

1907-8 

43,910,000 

677,200 

3,447 

482 

11.8 

1908-9 

44,980,000 

588,600 

4,069 

554 

11  4 

1909-10.... 

46,540,000 

603,900 

4,024 

630 

9.7 

Average... . 

43,135,000 

560,900 

3,607 

500 

10.4 

Dr.  Dunbar's  investigations  are  summed  up  in  his  "Principles  of 
Sewage  Treatment"  as  indicating  that  from  4.7  to  9.5  cu.  yd.  annually 
per  1000  population  will  be  removed  by  screening,  the  amount  depend- 
ing largely  on  the  openings  in  the  screens.  In  one  case,  however,  having 
grit  chambers  and  screening  arrangements  which  he  considered  tech- 
nically as  near  perfection  as  is  practicable,  the  grit  chambers  and  screens 
together  removed  28.5  cu.  yd. 


TjiBVE  e 


i. — ScREENiNos  Removed  b 
Metro  POLITAN  {Bosti 


Racks  with  1-In.  Openinos  o 

n)  Seweraqe  Svsteus 


Vmt 

Duly  wwagf.  «■! 

'.t;S» 

Sr.™"'?.- 

™n?''- 

North  SysUm 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Average 

South  System 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 
Average 

69,000,000' 
52,800,000 
55,700,000 
66,600,000 
56,000,000 

39,600,000 
42,000,000 
43,200,000 

53,020,000 
45,700.000 

2,336 
3,714 
4,069 
4,066 
3,643 

2,312 
2,439 

2,546 
2,517 
2,453 

2.7 
6.2 
6-4 
6.3 
4.6 

4.3 
4-3 
3.89 
3  51 
4.00 

4.4 
6.8 
7.3 
7.1 
6,4 

6.4 
6.6 
6.7 
6.4 
6.6 
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The  Bcreenings  removed  from  the  sewage  of  the  North  and  South 
Metropolitan  Sewage  Systems  of  Boston,  where  1-in.  racks  are  employed, 
are  reported  in  Table  65,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  and  Sewerage  Commission. 

The  effect  of  fine  screening  on  a  very  weak. domestic  sewage  (39th 
Street)  and  a  very  strong  industrial  sewage  (Stock  Yards)  was  studied 


Na.4SerMn 


MOO       1600       200D      1400        2600 
try  Screenings.m  Pounds  p«r  Million  Gallon. 

Fia.  77. — Removal  of  suspended  matter  by  fine  screens,  Chicago- 
(From  "ProceedingBotthe  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,"  December, 
1014.) 


by  Fearse  at  Chicago  for  the  Sanitary  District.  The  results  are  summary 
ised  in  Fig.  77,  from  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, December,  1914,  page  3160.  The  screens  were  4.2  aq.  ft.  in  area 
and  had  openings  of  the  sizes  indicated  on  the  diagram.  At  39th  Street 
they  were  under  a  constant  head  of  6  in.  and  at  the  Stock  Yards  under  a 
head  of  4  ft.  6  in.     It  will  be  observed  that  fine  screening  was  of  appre* 
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ciable  infiuence  only  with  strong  sewage  and  screena  with  finer  mesh  than 
about  0.08  in. 

At  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  connection  with  experimental  work,  sewage 
from  a  large  grit  chamber  was  taken  for  18  months  through  a  6-in. 
pipe  750  ft.  long  to  a  screen  chamber  2>^  ft.  square  and  3  ft.  deep,  with  a 
rack  of  K-in.  bnrs  }i  in-  apart.  The  screenings  averaged  8.8  cu.  ft.  per 
1,000,000  gal.  ranging  from  4.8  to  13.1  cu.  ft.  The  great  variation  was 
explained  in  part  by  the  character  of  the  sewage  and  in  part  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  grit  chamber.  When  the  latter  was  clean,  the  amount  of 
screenings  was  often  very  small,  and  when  the  grit  chamber  was  nearly 
full  there  was  always  an  increase  in  the  screenings. 

A  summary  of  the  available  information  concerning  the  quantity  of 
screenings  obtained  in  experimental  work  and  in  regular  service  in  dif- 
ferent cities  is  given  in  Table  66. 

RolBi  on  Table  66. 

EMimata  by  ths  auttior*  (W  hf  thoae  Bupplyins  iDiormBtiDa  ar«  maikad  *. 

EmKher  Diauiot  dats  are  (iTeti  in  Tabla  06. 

>  Tbere  aie  2  ncrnaa  at  Re^liai,  ana  ot  4 
round  hol«a.  Altar  drying,  the  wei«lit  of  tbe  fi 
The  wet  urMninca  oompriaed  S9.S  per  oent.  mi 


malter.  A  aorsen  ot  aheet  atad  with  0,5-ia.  raund  holea  (urniibed  ai 
76.6  per  cent,  ot  looiaturB,  l.B  per  oent.  of  mineral  matter  and  18.6  per  cent,  of  volatile 
matt«r.  The  aiie  of  tbe  openinca  ol  Itie  40-meab  wire  dotb  uaed  for  the  fine  acreena  ou 
•atimated  by  the  auChoia  and  la  aubjeot  to  chance  tot  reaeonl  atated  in  the  tootoota  on 

•  The  fiiurea  for  unit  wdcht  and  f  ot  moiatule  are  for  aereeninia  dried  for  3  mioutea  ia  a  oen- 
trifiwal  machine  by  which  about  19  per  cent,  of  the  oripDal  moisture  had  been  eitraoted. 
The  screen*  have  atwut  32-ineah  oloth  and  the  uie  of  the  openinca.  eatimated  by  the  authort. 
ie  aubieet  to  change  for  reasons  atated  in  the  footnote  on  page  334.  The  screeninga  per 
1000  population  have  been  estimated  by  the  aulhoia. 

•  The  acreen  siie  in  1903  ia  the  amBlieat  ol  3  auoimwira  aoreeDs  whioh  bul  openinaa 
of  0.6.  0.16,  and  0.04  in.' reapectively.  The  aoreeninca  reoorded  are  (or  all  acreena.  tn  the 
1(104  teats,  aueoeauve  aoreens  with  opening  of  1.6,  O.S,  0.1  and  0.06  In.  respectively  were 

OMd. 

•  The  published  Bromberg  data  are  eonlusiM  because  aeveral  diSerent  typea  of  acreena 
have  been  tried  there  and  the  aiiea  of  the  openings  diOered.  The  weight  ol  0.06-in.  acreen- 
iogiia  lor  wet  matoria!;  the  moiature  content  given  ia  for  drained  material.     The  acreeniol* 

'reported  by  Allan  for  the  O.OS  Boreen  are  for  dry  WMthar;  21,«00  lb.  per  1,000.000  gal.  ar« 
reported  as  the  yield  during  periods  of  marimum  flow. 

•  Theae  figuna  were  given  to  one  of  tbe  authors  during  a  visit  to  ths  works. 

fecsl  matter.     Tbe  amount  of  screeniDKi  per  1,000,000  gal.  is  quoted  from  Euichling. 

<  Theae  figures  tefer  to  the  permanent  disk  screen  and  not  to  the  temporary  eiperiineotal 
plant  [requently  mentioned  In  technical  literature  on  screening. 

■  These  are  the  floeat  racks  in  use  ia  the  Uoited  States  (I9L4)  of  whiah  tbe  authors  have 
any  record.  They  are  preceded  by  othen  with  0.e2S-in.  openinga.  The  daily  Bow  averaaes 
1,400.000  gsl.  The  racka  are  cleaned  hourly  from  7  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  and  every  other  hour 
duriac  the  remainder  of  the  day,  Thia  is  done  by  hand  with  rakes  at  an  expense  of  About 
■  1000  a  year. 

•  There  were  2  racks,  one  behind  tbe  other,  the  first  with  O.fi-in.  opeOin^  and  tbe 
second  with  0.375-in.  openinge. 
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»  The  GauTH  lathered  by  Kenneth  AUau  ehoir  only  13.4  eu.  ft.  per  1,000,000  g>l.,  equil 


"  Theee  figure*  are  lor  ISia  irben  ths  ayenge  flaw  wu  itbaul  2,000,000  gal.  The  racka 
were  nleaned  >ii  liiDM  betweea  B  a.m.  and  S  p.m.  and  four  or  flTe  timea  betwMD  7  p.m.  and 

"  The  emaJler  Sauna  are  lor  screeainci  Iron  the  hiih-lBrel  eevace  and  the  largw  far  tboa* 

"  The  racki  with  0.63^Ln.  opeainga  are  preoeded  by  othan  with  0.7^iD.  openincA. 

■■  Theie  fi«um  refer  to  BersaDlngi  irhioh  have  been  pfemd.  In  which  oondiUoD  they  ar* 
reduced  to  about  40  per  otnt,  of  theii  oriiinal  voluma  and  *3  per  Mnt.  of  their  original 
wel(ht. 

CHARACTBR  OF  SCREBNINOS 

The  character  of  the  screenings  manifestly  depends  greatly  on  whether 
the  aewers  are  on  the  separate  or  combined  system,  on  the  grades  and 
lengths  of  sewers,  on  the  time  it  takes  the  sewage  to  reach  the  screens, 
on  the  cleanliness  of  the  interior  of  the  sewers,  on  the  character  of  the 
population,  and  on  any  pumping  to  which  the  sewage  has  been  exposed 
prior  to  being  screened.  The  scre«nings  from  a  O.l^in.  screen  at  Cologne, 
Frflhling  states,  were  made  up  of  67,0  per  cent,  paper,  21.9  per  cent,  fecal 
matter,  5.0  per  cent,  rags,  3.5  per  cent,  wool,  hair  and  felt,  3.3  per  cent, 
fruit  and  kitchen  refuse,  and  the  remaining  0.3  per  cent,  fragments  of 
meat  and  offal. 

The  offensive  character  of  screenings  makes  their  prompt  disposal 
an  important  matter,  as  is  evident  from  a  visit  to  most  of  the  screening 
plants  described  in  this  chapter.  On  this  head  John  H.  Gregory  has 
stated  {Proe.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  February,  1915,  page  408)  that  handling 
and  removing  screenings  from  a  screening  plant  is  just  as  important  as 
handUng  and  removing  sludge  from  settling  tanks.  His  observations 
led  him  to  the  opinion  that  the  simplest  way  to  avoid  the  nuisance  was 
to  keep  the  screenable  materials  in  the  sewage  and  handle  them  in  setthng 
tanks.  In  the  same  place  (page  657)  G,  A.  Soper  stated  that  inspection 
of  European  fine  screens  convinced  him  that  when  they  were  operated 
without  regard  to  the  production  of  odors,  they  were  the  most  offensive 
apparatus  used  in  sewage  treatment. 

The  composition  of  the  screenings  removed  in  one  of  the  stations  at 
Hamburg  is  given  in  Table  60,  and  the  composition  of  screenings  at 
Frankfort  in  Table  59. 

The  screenings  from  the  Weand  screen  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  have  been 
examined  by  A.  F.  Allen  and  F.  H.  Kennedy,  and  the  analytical  results 
in  Table  67  have  been  furnished  by  them.  Dried  samples  of  the  screen- 
ings furnished  from  IS  to  22>^  per  cent,  of  grease  when  extracted  in 
ether  for  1  hour. 

The  screenings  from  the  experimental  plant  at  Worcester  consisted  of 
paper,  rags',  garbage,  fecal  matter,  matches,  wads  of  hair  and  other  sub- 
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Table  67, — Mowtuhe,  Nitrooen,  Potash  and  Phosphoric  Acid  in  th 
Centbipboed  ScREENiNoa   FHOM  THE    Brockton,    Mass.,    Screenb 


Av«.Bfl, 

pwceDl. 

Msrimum, 

71,54 
0,612 
0,1121 
0.115 
5.43 
9345  B.t.u, 

76.86 
0.968 
0.3190 
0,131 
5.96 

63.58 
0,435 
0,0742 
0.091 

Phosphoric  acid    

stances  largely  organic  and  readily  digested  by  septic  action.    An 
analysis  of  the  screenings  is  given  in  Table  68. 


Table  68.— Analysis 

F  Screenings  Caught  bt    K-in.  Rack,  Wor- 

CE8TER,  Mass.,  1911 

Weight  per  cu.  ft.,  Ib.- 

Moisture,  percent 

Dry  solida,  per  cent.. . 

!:■ 

50       Organic  matter,  per  cent.     77.6 
61     1   Mineral  matter,  per  oent.j     22.4 
39     ■  Fata,  per  cent 1.8 

KECENT   SCREEHING  TENDENCIES 

Coarse  racks  for  removing  the  groi^scr  fioating  matter  in  sewage  will 
continue  to  be  used  extensively.  It  seems  probable  that  the  day  of 
elaborate  fine  screening  has  passed,  in  view  of  the  results  attained  with 
improved  sedimentation  tanks.  If  the  matter  removed  by  fine  screen- 
ing can  be  successfully  taken  out  in  settling  basins,  the  cost  will  usually 
be  less. 

In  his  "Modem  Methods  of  Sewage  Purification,"  G.  Bertram  Ker- 
shaw states  that  fine  screening,  as  a  preliminary  to  subsequent  treatment, 
will  be  required  only  where  it  is  proposed  to  dispense  entirely  with  settle- 
ment before  filtration  and  to  send  the  screened  sewage  directly  to  the 
filter.  Wistier  reported  in  1914  to  the  trustees  of  the  Chicago  Sanitary 
District  that  there  was  little  or  no  improvement  in  the  stabiUty  of  the 
local  sewage  caused  by  screening  through  a  40-mesh  screen. 

On  the  other  hand,  George  W.  Fuller  states  in  his  "Sewage  Disposal" 
that  screens  have  a  far  greater  field  of  usefulness  than  is  generally  recog- 
nized at  present  in  America.  He  believes  that  there  ia  much  room  for 
improvement  upon  present  devices  for  fine  screening,  and  he  points  out 
that  their  utility  and  standing  for  the  removal  of  suspended  organic 
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matters,  in  compsriaon  with  other  devices,  will  depend  upon  future  data 
from  recent  designs  and  later  improvemente.  In  a  report  to  the  Metro- 
politan Sewerage  ComnuBsion  of  New  York,  he  stated  (Oct.  15,  1913) 
that  he  preferred  fine  screens  to  settling  tanks  only  where  it  was  de- 
sirable or  necessary  to  remove  only  relatively  large  sewage  matters  in 
suspension.  Where  settling  solids  would  form  deposits  in  the  wal«r- 
courses  if  screening  alone  were  adopted,  he  preferred  to  install  settling 
tanks  rather  than  fine  screens. 

The  experience  with  fine  screening  at  Washington,  Pa.,  is  summed  up 
in  a  letter  to  the  authors  by  the  borough  engineer,  D.  C.  Morrow,  as 
follows: 

"Since  the  sewage  must  be  pumped,  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  well  sereeaed 
to  avoid  clogging  the  centrifugal  pumps.  The  removal  of  a  large  percentage 
of  suspended  matter  by  screening  lengthens  the  time  that  the  sedimentation 
tanks  can  be  operated  without  cleaning,  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  the 
quantity  of  sludge  to  be  dried  on  the  sludge  bed.  However,  I  believe  that 
in  a  plant  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  pump  the  sewage,  having  adequate 
tank  capacity  where  the  sludge  can  be  thoroughly  digested  before  being 
discharged  and  with  a  well-constructed  sludge  bed,  fine  screening  will  be 
quite  unnecessary." 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  for  Dfr 
cember,  1914,  page  3152,  Dr.  Hering  stated  that  he  considered  coarse 
screens  sufficient  for  any  sewage  treatment  when  the  sewage  goes 
into  tanks  where  it  ia  supposed  to  be  detained.  He  believed  that  light 
matter  can  be  removed  much  more  thoroughly  and  cheaply  from  a  tank 
than  from  a  screen.  Fine  screens  without  tanks  can  prepare  sewage 
for  discharge  into  some  rivers,  for  intermittent  filtration  and  for  trickling 
filters,  he  stated.  It  was  possible,  also,  that  they  might  be  used  to  screen 
very  fresh  sewage  before  it  entered  a  long  trunk  sewer,  where  the  coarse 
matter  would  be  churned  into  bits  and  passed  into  colloidal  solution. 
In  the  same  discussion  Pearse  stated  (page  3161)  that  numerous  tests 
with  a  30-mesh  Weand  drum  screen,  on  sewage  with  a  biological  oxygen 
consumption  of  1 100  parts  per  1,000,000,  showed  an  improvement  of  only 
6  per  cent.,  with  a  removal  of  8  per  cent,  of  suspended  matter  from  sew- 
age containing  about  487  parts  per  1,000,000  of  suspended  matter. 
Settling  the  screened  sewage  removed  283  parts  per  1,000,000  of  sus- 
pended matter,  making  a  total  removal  of  66  per  cent,  on  the  crude 
sewage.  There  was  a  reduction  of  42  per  cent,  in  oxygen  demand  in  a 
number  of  teats.  This  was  considered  proof  that  with  such  sewage 
fine  screening  was  not  comparable  with  sedimentation. 

Schmeitzner's  investigations  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  fine  screens 
are  objectionable  if  they  reduce  the  size  of  the  suspended  matter  and 
increase  the  time  of  its  subsidence  (page  49,  Kimberly's  translation  of  hia 
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"Clarification  of  Sewage")-  He  did  not  expect  any  reduction  in  the 
extent  of  eedimentation  basins  needed  in  treatment,  because  it  is  their 
office  to  remove  the  small  matter  which  passed  through  a  fine  screen, 
and  the  fine  screen  merely  reduces  the  quantity  of  sludge  which  is  de- 
posited in  the  basins.  He  could  find  no  proof  that  it  was  cheaper 
to  clean  screens  than  to  remove  sludge  from  basins,  but  rather  that  the 
proper  design  of  settling  basins  and  sludge  drains  makes  it  possible  to 
remove  sludge  automatically  at  low  cost.  These  remarks  he  applied 
also  to  fine  screens  in  the  inlets  of  septic  tanks,  but  he  considered  screens 
with  0.06  to  0.  I2-in.  openings  practicable  in  front  of  the  outlets  from  such 
tanks,  if  they  were  detailed  and  operated  so  that  they  caused  no  material 
damming  of  the  sewage  and  corresponding  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  flow 
through  the  tanks. 

Fine  screening  was  carried  on  experimentally  at  Leeds,  England,  for 
several  years,  the  sewage  being  of  an  unusual  character  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  wool  fiber  in  it.  In  a  report  made  in  1905  by  Col.  T. 
W.  Harding  and  W.  H.  Harrison,  the  investigation  was  summarized  as 
follows: 

"A  variety  of  experiments  was  carried  out  with  screening  materials, 
and  Screens  of  about  30  (meshes)  per  in.  were  found  to  be  necessary.  It 
was  very  difficult  to  keep  these  clear,  and  a  series  of  screens,  one  finer  than 
the  other,  was  used  in  bugccssidh  for  a  long  time.  In  passing  sewage,  even 
after  screening  through  a  Me-in.  screen,  through  a  fine  sieve  of  30  (meshes) 
per  inch  a  thin  and  almost  impervious  layer  about  }^i  in.  thick  was  formed 
in  a  few  minutes,  which  made  such  screening  impracticable.  After  a  while, 
however,  we  devised  a  plan  of  inclined  screens,  the  rush  of  the  sewage  wash- 
ing forward  the  matter  screened  off,  and  ultimately  we  were  able  to  dispense 
with  the  scries  of  screens  and  use  only  the  finest  screen,  30  per  in.  This  fine 
screen  alone  followed  the  coarse  I-in.  grating  at  the  entrance  of  the  works, 
which  kept  back  sticks,  cabbage  leaves,  large  pieces  of  paper  and  gener^y 
the  coarsest  solids.  The  fine  screen  kept  back  fiber,  small  pieces  of  paper, 
matches,  tea  leaves,  and  such  like,  together  with  the  small  particles  mixed 
with  them. 

"At  first  it  seemed  as  if  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  suspended 
matter  in  the  sewage  was  kept  back  by  the  fine  screen,  but  although  the 
accumulation  seemed  bulky,  it  was  found  on  drying  to  represent  less  than 
10  per  cent,  ot  the  suspended  matters  in  the  sewage.  They,  however,  were 
of  a  kind  to  be  very  slowly  reduced  by  bacterial  action,  and  were  just  those 
which  tended  to  form  a  felted  mat  on  the  surface  of  the  filter,  and  which  it 
was  important  Ut  keep  back.  Fine  screening,  therefore,  although  valuable, 
still  leaves  the  bulk  of  the  suspended  matter  in  the  sewage,  but  in  a  finely 
divided  form,  which  readily  works  its  way  down  through  a  percolating  filter, 
becoming  reduced  and  oxidized  on  the  way,  coming  out  as  fine  brown  par- 
ticles in  the  nature  of  humus.  Where  sewage  is  to  be  subjected  to  settle- 
ment before  filtration,  there  Hcoms  to  be  no  object  in  having  fine  screening, 
for  the  matters  which  would  be  screened  out  would  be  much  less  expensively 
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kept  back  by  settlement,  together  with  the  finer  matters,  no  forming  the 
sludge  to  be  dealt  with  by  preaaing  or  otherwise." 

FrQhIing's  commenta  00  the  Genuail  experience  with  sewage  Bcre«ns 
reads  as  foUowB: 

"Screening  plania  have  removed,  on  an  average,  about  10  per  cent,  of 
the  Huspcnded  matt«r  in  sewage.  This  apparently  small  operating  result 
leads  to  a  question  whether  the  endeavor  of  recent  years  to  improve  the 
design  and  operation  of  screening  apparatus  and  thereby  widen  their  pre- 
vioutiy  limited  field  of  service  has  been  economically  justified.  This  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  afiirmativety  where  the  character  of  the  receiver 
of  the  sewage  is  such  that  fine  screening  is  the  only  treatment  needed  to 
prepare  the  sewage  for  its  discbarge  into  the  stream  or  lake,  and  its  adop- 
tion makes  the  construction  of  treatment  works  unnecessary,  at  least  for 
some  years.  In  such  cases,  hand  cleaning  is  entirely  impracticable  and 
would  also  be  too  expensive.  The  same  is  true  for  most  screening  plants 
guarding  pumping  machinery,  whether  their  purpose  is  to  remove  coarse 
material  from  the  sewage  pennanently  or  merely  to  transfer  it  to  machines 
which  will  reduce  it  to  pieces  of  such  size  that  they  may  be  returned  to 
the  sewage  without  threatening  to  interrupt  the  pumping.  If  the  racks  are 
part  of  extensive  treatment  works,  coarse  screening  is  suSicient,'  with  me- 
chanical operation,  however,  the  first  cost  and  operating  charges  are  in- 
creased but  little  if  the  plant  is  designed  to  take  out  a  part  of  the  fine 
suspended  matter,  which  will  have  less  water  if  taken  out  as  screenings 
than  when  removed  as  sludge  from  basins." 

Screening  Experience  at  Worcester,  Mass. — In  the  first  (1890)  chem- 
ical precipitation  plant,  racks  of  J^  X  1  H-in.  bare  and  openings  of  about 
%  in.  were  installed  near  the  mouth  of  the  outfall  sewer,  no  grit  chambers 
being  provided  then.  One  laborer  was  engaged  in  cleaning  the  racks 
with  a  rake  during  a  large  portion  of  the  day  in  dry  weather,  and  in 
wet  weather,  when  large  quantities  of  litter  were  carried  by  the  sewage, 
the  work  was  continuous  throughout  the  24  hours.  On  account  of  the 
expense  thus  involved,  the  racks  were  removed  and  the  sewage  was 
allowed  to  flow  directly  into  the  settling  basins  where  the  matter  which 
had  previously  been  removed  by  the  racks  was  allowed  to  settle  with 
the  sludge. 

At  this  time  the  sludge  was  pumped  from  the  settling  basins  by  means 
of  a  centrifugal  pump,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  a  rack  in 
front  of  this  pump  and  delegate  a  laborer  to  the  cleaning  of  this  rack 
during  the  period  of  pumping,  which  did  not  average  over  3  hours  per 
day.  At  a  later  date  the  centrifugal  pump  was  replaced  by  a  Shone 
ejector,  provided  with  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  12  in,  in  diameter.  As  this 
machine  was  capable  of  pumping  very  coarse  material,  it  was  found  un- 
necessary to  provide  racks.  Thus  by  practical  experiment  the  entire 
cost  of  screening  was  substantially  eliminated. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  large  portion  of  the  sludge  has  been  partially 
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dried  by  means  of  filter  presses.  On  account  of  the  danger  of  clogging 
the  valves  in  the  pumps  and  the  center  passages  in  the  filter  presses,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  screen  the  sludge.'  The  racks,  however, 
require  the  services  of  1  man  for  cleaning  only  at  times  when  the  sludge 
is  being  pumped  to  the  filter  presses,  generally  not  in  excess  of  S  hours 
per  day. 
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The  general  purpose  of  sedimentation  and  the  theory  of  the  process 
were  outhned  on  page  207.  In  addition  to  what  was  there  said,  attention 
ifi  called  to  the  advantage  of  sedimentation  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
infection of  Bewoge  to  prevent  bacterial  contamination  of  shellfish  beda 
and  bathing  beaches.  The  success  of  such  treatment  appears  to  require 
a  short  period  of  contact,  and  there  is  evidence  tending  t«  show  that  dis- 
infection can  be  more  effectively  accomplished  when  the  chemicals  are 
applied  to  clarified  rather  than  raw  sewage.  In  such  instancea  sedi- 
mentation may  prove  a  valuable  part  of  the  treatment. 

The  quantity  of  suspended  matter  that  will  settle  in  basins  during  the 
detention  period  varies  greatly  with  different  sewages,  and  is  largely 
influenced  by  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  industrial  wastes  and  the 
amount  of  street  washings  reaching  the  sewers.  The  quantity  to  t>e 
expected  can  be  estimated  from  the  analytical  records  in  Chapter  V. 
Whenever  precipitates  are  formed  by  chemical  reactions  going  on  in  the 
sewage,  the  efficiency  of  the  sedimentation  process  will  be  greater  than 
when  there  is  little  or  no  such  chemical  action. 

The  relative  proportions  of  mineral  and  organic  suspended  matter  in 
the  sewage  may  have  some  influence  on  the  rate  of  sedimentation  and  on 
the  quality  of  the  resulting  sludge.  Results  at  Columbus  indicated  to 
Geo.  A.  Johnson  that  the  rates  of  subsidence  of  the  suspended  matters 
in  sewages  of  the  same  general  character  varied  inversely  as  the  percent- 
age of  organic  matter  (Table  69).  His  deductions  were  drawn  from  a 
comparison  of  the  sew^es  of  the  same  general  strength  on  successive 
days.     If  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  oi^anic  matter  and  percent- 
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age  of  removal  in  the  three  claaeea  of  sewage  on  the  same  day,  the  effect 
of  Bedimentation  ia  seen  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
oi^anic  matter  present. 

Proportioii  of  Solids  Capable  of  Settling  in  Given  Time. — Steuernagel 
found  at  Cologne  that  79,5  per  cent,  of  the  organic  suspended  matter 
would  settle  in  12  hours  (Mit.  Kon.  Prufungsanstalt,  vol.  iv),  John- 
son found  at  Columbus,  with  a  tank  200  ft.  long,  8  ft.  wide  and  7  ft. 
deep,  that  the  precipitation  at  a  velocity  of, 4  mm.  per  second,  or  47.2 
ft.  per  hour,  was  most  rapid  in  the  first  40  ft.  of  the  tank.  This  is  shown 
in  Table  70,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  while  approximately  50  per 
cent,  was  removed  in  1.7  hours,  only  10  per  cent,  more  waa  removed 
in  an  additional  2.5  hours. 

Table  70. — Precipitation  with  a  Velocity  of  Flow  or  47  Pr.  per  Uomt 

(Report  on  8ewa«s  PuriBcstion,  Colurobus,  1905.  Oeorge  A.  JobiuoD.  !»««  102) 
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In  St€uemagel's  sedimentation  experiments  at  Cologne,  sewage  was 
studied  by  allowing  samples  to  remain  at  rest  in  tanks  8.2  ft.  high  and  16 
in.  square  in  section.  From  time  to  time  7  samples  were  drawn  from  a 
point  6.6  ft.  below  the  surface  and  the  amount  of  suspended  matter  de- 
termined. The  results  were  checked  by  allowing  sewage  to  flow  at  dif- 
ferent velocities  through  a  basin  having  an  average  depth  of  6.6  ft. 
The  results  are  given  in  Table  71,  and  the  results  of  other  tests  are  given 
in  Chapter  V,  page  163. 

Table  71. — Sedimentation  in  Tanks  and  Basins,  Cologne 

(HatwtHfrung  der  Stldte,  FrOfaling.  pmfe  S37) 
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Fill-and-draw  and  Continuous-flow  Operation. — The  two  methods 
oi  operating  sedimentation  basins  are  explained  on  page  209.  Many 
plants  have  been  operated  for  a  time  according  to  the  fill-and-draw 
method  but  in  nearly  all  cases  it  has  finally  been  found  that  continuous 
flow  is  the  more  practical  method  of  operation.  Nearly  all  of  the  sus- 
pended matter  which  will  settle  out  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time  when 
the  sewage  is  held  quiescent  will  also  settle  out  when  Uie  sewage  is  allowed 
to  flow  very  alowly  through  the  tank.  Furthermore,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  hold  sewage  absolutely  quiescent  in  large  tanks  because  of 
wind  action,  oscillations  of  tlie  mass  of  sewage  in  the  tanks,  and  currents 
set  up  by  differences  of  temperature  of  the  sewage  in  different  parts  of 
the  tanks.  There  is  also  ^nerally  considerable  delay  due  to  cleaning  the 
tanks  between  emptying  and  filling,  especially  where  they  are  of  the  shal- 
low, horizontal-flow  type,  and  if  the  sludge  is  not  removed  each  time 
before  refilling  it  is  mixed  with  the  incoming  sewage  and  tends  to 
hasten  decomposition,  which  may  be  objectionable  because  of  the  odors 
produced  about  the  plant. 

In  the  continuous-flow  method,  the  sewt^e  may  leave  the  tank  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  without  having  taken  up  dissolved  matter 
present  in  the  sludge  and  in  some  cases  may  contain  some  dissolved 
oxygen,  an  assurance  that  exceedii^ly  offensive  odors  are  not  being  given 
off.  The  sludge,  being  undisturbed,  may  remain  for  several  days  or,  at 
times,  even  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  removal  becomes  necessary. 
In  this  way  the  sludge  becomes  consolidated  and  the  volume  removed  is 
much  smaller  than  when  it  is  necessary  to  clean  the  tank  between  fiUings 
in  the  fill-and-draw  method. 

Theory  of  Sedimentation.^ Allen  Hazen  has  investigated  the  theory  of 
sedimentation  from  a  mathematical  standpoint,  and  with  special  refer- 
ence to  water  purification  (Trane.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  vol,  liii,  1904,  page  46). 
The  sedimentation  of  sewage  is,  however,  greatly  complicated  by 
changes  of  composition  constantly  taking  place,  the  evolution  of  gas, 
temperature,  and  other  conditions.  The  paper  is  a  long  one  and  only  a 
few  of  its  sections  are  mentioned  in  the  following  abstract: 

Velocity  at  which  Particles  oj  Sediment  SeUle  thrmigh  SliU  Water. — The 
larger  particles  settle  rapidly,  the  smaller  ones  very  slowly.  With  very 
■mall  particles  the  viscosity  of  water  controls,  and  the  velocity  of  settlement, 
or  the  hydraulic  value,  varies  as  the  square  of  the  diameter.  With  large 
particles  friction  controls,  and  the  velocity  or  hydrauUc  value'  varies  as  the 
square  root  of  the  diameter.  There  is  a  transition  space  between.  This 
apace  covers  particles  from  0.1  to  1.0  mm.  in  diameter,  or  ordinary  sand, 
and  also  extends  somewhat  beyond  these  limits. 

The  hydraulic  values  of  particlns  within  these  limits  have  been  determined 
by  noting  the  time  required  for  settlement  for  a  determined  distance  through 

1  The  hydnulio  vitlue  ol  ft  particle  o(  >iupend<!(l  mstter  ii  the  velocity  in   millimelerB 
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nrat«r  in  a  glass  vessel.  Particles  of  difTeient  sizes  were  obtained  by  the 
methods  used  in  the  mechanical  analysis  of  sand.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  particles  is  about  2.65.  The  grains  are  irregular,  and  the  diamet«Ta  are 
taken  as  the  diameters  of  spheres  of  equal  volume. 


Hydriiulii!™luB.inmiii. 

panicle.. 

K^.-rss^F. 

Ramark. 

1-00 

100-0 

Experiments  by  Hasen. 

0,80 

83.0 

Experiments  by  Hasen. 

o.eo 

63.0 

Experiments  by  Hagsen. 

0.60 

63.0 

Experiments  by  Hasen. 

0-40 

42-0 

Experiments  by  Hazen. 

0.30 

32.0 

Experiments  by  Uasen. 

0.20 

21.0 

Experiments  by  Haien. 

0.15 

16  0 

Experiments  by  Hazen. 

0.10 

8,0 

0,08 

6.0 

0.06 

3.8 

Interpolated  from  connecting  curve. 

0.05 

2.9 

Interpohited  from  connecting  curve. 

0.04 

2.1 

Interpolated  from  connecting  curve. 

0.03 

1.3 

Interpolated  from  connecting  curve. 

0.02 

0,62 

Wiley's  formula. 

0.016 

0.36 

Wiley's  formula. 

0,010 

0-154 

Wiley's  formula. 

0,008 

0,098 

Wiley's  formula. 

0.006 

0.066 

Wiley's  formula. 

0.005 

0.0385 

Wiley's  formula. 

0,004 

0.0247 

Wiley's  formula. 

0,003 

0,0138 

Wiley's  formuU. 

0  002 

0.0062 

Wiley's  formula. 

0  0015 

0  0035 

Wiley's  formula. 

0,001 

0.00154 

Wiley's  formula. 

0  0001 

0. 0000154 

Wiley's  formula. 

For  particles  less  than  0.025  mm.  in  diameter,  the  formula  given  by  Dr. 
W.  H,  Wiley  ("Agricultural  Analysis,"  page  212)  is  used,  namely,  if  — 
0,0265i'',  the  diameter  being  In  millimeters  and  the  velocity  in  millimeters 
per  second.     The  hydrnulic  values  of  particles  from  0.025  to  0.1  mm.  in 
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diameter  have  b<!en  obtained  by  drawing  a  curve  between  the  lines  repre- 
sentiog  the  higher  and  lower  values.  Some  of  these  values  are  given  in 
Table  72. 

On  the  Effect  ^  Temperalwe.~Tbe  figures  in  Table  72  are  for  a  tem- 
perature of  lO'C,  or  60°F.,  which  is  fkbout  the  annual  average  temperature 
of  the  water  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  finer  particles 
settle  more  rapidly  as  the  water  becomes  warmer,  but  with  the  coarser 
ones  temperature  makes  less  difference.  For  the  finest  particles  the  rate 
of  settling  at  different  temperatures  varies  as  ((  +  10)  +  60,  /  being  the 
temperature  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  The  relative  hydraulic  values  of  the 
same  particles  at  different  temperatures  are  as  follows: 


^SS^iT- 

value 

"■jx^is- 

value 

32 

70 

50 

no 

38 

80 

62 

120 

44 

90 

68 

130 

50 

100 

74 

140 

ir  temperature  of  74''F.,  a  particle  of  sediment  will  settle  twice 
as  fast  as  at  the  freeiing  point.  In  other  words,  a  given  sedimentation  basin 
will  do  twice  as  much  work  in  summer  as  in  winter.  Experience  indicates 
the  truth  of  this  deduction. 

RMumi.— The  fundamental  proposition,  in  clearing  water  by  sedimenta- 
tion, seems  to  be  that  every  particle  of  sediment  moves  downward  through 
the  water  at  a  velocity  depending  upon  its  siie  and  weight  and  upon  the 
viscosity  of  the  water.  Particles  of  sediment  are  generally  so  far  apart  that 
they  do  not  influence  each  other;'  and,  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
do  sometimes  collect  in  ^ups  and  thus  change  the  conditions,  it  seems  to 
be  generally  true  that  each  particle  will  settle  as  if  no  other  particles  were 
present. 

If  the  water  in  a  basin  were  absolutely  quiet  there  would  be  a  regular 
sequence  of  clearing  beginning  at  the  top.  The  coarsest  particles  would  go 
down  fastest,  but  at  any  given  point  there  would  be  a  gradual  clearing,  and 
this  clearing  would  take  place  most  rapidly  at  the  top,  and,  after  longer 
intervals,  at  lower  points  in  the  basin. 

James  A.  Seddon  started  out  with  this  theory  in  a  paper  in  Jour.  Aaeoe. 
ETtg.  Socs.,  1S80,  page  447,  but  found  it  to  be  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 
His  observation  showed  that  while  the  amount  of  sediment  in  the  water 
at  the  top  was  a  little  less  than  in  the  water  at  the  bottom,  the  distribution 
was  nearly  equal  throughout  the  mass,  a  condition  of  affairs  inconsistent  with 
the  theory.  He  accounted  for  this  distribution  of  sediment  by  the  constant 
mixing  of  the  water  from  top  to  bottom,  and  to  the  sustaining  power  of 
vortex  motions  in  the  water.    These  motions  he  thought  arose  from  the 

>  Buaa  «M  dealinc  with  the  natucsl  B«limeiilalion  uf  outer.  Whi-n  coiigiilsDt  is  u>ed 
tbl*  Btaleinuit  will  not  upply. 
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intornat  motioo  of  the  water  at  the  time  of  entrance,  and  from  wind,  and 
from  t«mpeiature  ch&nges. 

HaieD  baa  taken  Seddon'e  development  of  the  caae  ae  hig  starting  point, 
and  haa  carried  the  discussion  further.  He  believes  that  while  the  internal 
motions  keep  the  water  mixed,  and  with  nearly  the  same  density  of  sediment 
from  top  to  bottom,  the  tendency  of  the  particles  of  sediment  to  settle  is, 
nevertheless,  an  unbalanced  force  always  acting  to  take  the  particles  te  the 
bottom,  and  the  number  of  particles  that  hit  the  bottom  in  a  given  time  is 
proportional,  fiilit,  to  the  velocity  at  which  the  individual  particles  settle, 
and,  second,  to  the  density  of  sediment  in  the  water  immediately  above  the 
bottom. 

With  these  fundamental  relations  in  mind,  it  b  easy  to  compute  and  te 
express  by  simple  formulas  the  proportions  of  particles  of  sediment  of  a  given 
hydraulic  value  which  will  hit  the  bottom  under  given  conditions  and  which, 
therefore,  presumably,  will  be  removed. 

The  fundamental  propositions  may  be  very  concisely  expressed.  They 
are:  first,  that  the  results  obtained  are  dependent  upon  the  area  of  bottom 
surface  exposed  to  receive  sediment,  and  that  they  are  entirely  independent 
of  the  depth  of  basin;  and,  second,  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when 
the  basins  are  arranged  ao  that  the  incoming  water  containing  the  maximum 
quantity  of  sediment  is  kept  from  mixing  with  water  which  is  partially 
clarified.  In  other  words,  the  best  resuite  are  obtained  where  any  given 
lot  of  water  goes  through  the  basin  with  the  least  mixing  with  the  water 
which  entered  before  it,  and  with  the  water  which  enters  after  it.  This  is 
practically  accomplished  by  dividing  the  basins  into  consecutive  compart- 
ments by  baffles  or  otherwise. 

Thus  far,  the  discussion  is  easy  and  apparently  certain.  The  next  step 
is  a  more  difficult  one.  It  relates  to  bottom  velocities,  and  has  to  do  with 
the  question  whether  these  velocities  are  such  ss  to  allow  the  particles  to 
remain  on  the  bottom  when  they  get  there,  or  whether  they  will  be  taken 
up  again  and  be  kept  in  motion  with  the  body  of  the  water.  This  is  a  point 
upon  which  further  experimental  data  are  needed.  The  problem  of  securing 
such  data  seems  to  be  difficult.  The  observations  must  be  made  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  layer  of  liquid  of  considerable  thickness,  where  the  conditions  of 
observation  are  not  favorable.  The  observations,  further,  must  be  made  on 
very  low  velocities  and  on  particles  so  small  as  to  be  practically  microscopic. 

Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  second  part  of  the  problem,  or  what- 
ever  researches  upon  it  may  show,  the  arrangements  of  basins  most  favorable 
to  taking  particles  to  the  bottom  should  stand. 

Currents  ia  Basins. — Besides  the  direct  effect  of  the  temperature  on  the 
viscosity  of  the  water  and  consequent  hydraulic  value  of  small  particles, 
changes  of  temperature  produce  disturbances  interfering  with  the  cal- 
culated velocities,  which  are  discussed  In  Seddon's  paper,  already 
referred  to. 
Dr.  Dunbar  says,  in  his  "Principles  of  Sewage  Treatment:" 
"The  direction  of  the  sewage  currents  at  various  depths  in  the  tanks  has 
been  investigated  by  Bock  and  Schwarz.     They  employed  small  glass  bottles, 
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ftnd  sank  these  to  depths  vatying  from  1  to  6  ft.  Their  results  showed  that 
the  sewage  moved  sometimee  upward,  sometimes  downward,  and  someljmea 
toward  the  sides  of  the  tanks,  with  a  velocity  two  to  three  times  as  great  as 
the  calculated  average  velocity  through  the  tank.  These  Bources  of  error 
were  later  demonstrated  in  a  very  clear  manner  by  Schmidt  at  Oppeln.  By 
addition  of  a  coloring  matter  (uranin)  he  showed  that  at  the  cooler  periods 
of  the  year  the  warm  sewage  flowed  on  the  top  of  the  cooler  contents  of  the 
tanks.  Variations  in  temperature  cause  variations  in  the  flow  of  the  aewage, 
as  depicted  in  I^lg.  78.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  direction  taken  by  the 
entering  sewage,  according  as  it  is  warmer  or  colder  than  the  contents  of  the 
tank"  (page  71). 


flow  on  Warm  Da]|$. 

Fig.  78. — Effect  of  temperature  on  currents  in  basins.     (From  Dunbar's 

"Principles  of  Sewage  Treatment.") 

Johnson  states  in  his  "Report  on  Sewage  Purification,  Columbus," 
(page  92)  that  stratification  ia  a  factor  of  slight  importance. 

Density  of  Sludge  Deposited  at  Hi^  and  Low  Velocities. — An  ex- 
periment by  Steuernagel  at  Cologne  showed  that  the  sludge  from  1000 

Table  73- — Water  in  SLtmoE  Deposited  at  High  and  Low  Velocities 


Velocity,  (t. 
pur  hour 

%'j£or 

AWxia  of  aludsc 

of  dry  r«idue 

Moijture. 
pMcent. 

"^z^ttr- 

CD 
47 
236 
472 

(2) 
4.040 
2,474 

1.838 

(3) 
96.57 
82.87 
91.34 

(4) 
4.43 
7.13 
8.66 

(5) 
17.9 
17.64 
15.01 
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gal.  of  sewage,  moving  at  different  velocities,  coDtained  the  amounts  of 
water  given  in  Table  73.  In  these  caaea  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount 
of  dried  residue  collected  at  the  highest  rate  was  almost  equal  to  that  at 
the  lowest  rat«  although  in  the  former  case  the  velocity  was  ten  times  as 
great.  Furthermore,  the  quantity  of  wet  sludge  to  be  handled  at  the 
higher  rate  was  less  than  half  that  at  the  low  velocity. 

Results  just  opposite  to  these  have  been  obtained  in  experiments  at 
low  velocities  at  Worcester,  Mass,  (Table  74).  Here  the  percentage  of 
moisture  in  the  sludge  increased  as  the  velocity  of  flow  was  increased. 
It  is  possible  that  these  discordant  results  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
different  characters  of  the  sewages.  Logically,  it  would  soem  that  at 
high  velocities,  when  the  sand  and  dense  material  are  deposited  while  the 
fine  light  material  which  increases  the  volume  of  sediment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  density  is  carried  along,  the  percentage  of  moisture  should  be 
relatively  low.  At  Worcester,  however,  even  at  high  velocities,  large 
quantities  of  fibrous  and  flocculent  matter  are  deposited  and  when  the 
velocity  is  lessened  the  fine  material  previously  carried  over  is  deposited 
and  fills  the  interstices  in  the  coarse  material,  with  consequent  increase 
in  density  without  much  increase  in  volume.  All  these  experiments 
were  conducted  at  velocities  far  below  the  lowest  at  Cologne. 

HORIZONTAL-FLOW  SEDIMENTATION  TANKS 

The  results  of  experiments  by  Steuernagel  at  Cologne  and  Bock  and 
Schwarz  at  Hannover  were  valuable  in  showing  that  the  reduction  of 
velocity  below  certain  points  did  not  increase  the  efficiency  at  a  corre- 
sponding rate.  In  many  of  the  older  plants,  before  the  futility  of  attempt- 
ing to  remove  the  very  fine  suspended  matter  by  long  sedimentation  was 
recognized,  the  length  of  storage  was  very  great  and  the  consequent 
velocity  low.  Some  of  the  English  and  older  American  plants  provide 
lor  a  detention  period  of  from  15  to  20  hours.  More  recently  the  usual 
practice  has  been  to  provide  from  2  to  6  hours'  detention.  Stcuemagel'a 
Cologne  experiments  gave  the  percentages  of  sludge  settling  in  a  sump 
immediately  in  front  of  the  inlet  to  a  long  sedimentation  basin,  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  basin  beyond  the  aump,  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  79. 

At  Worcester,  Mass.,  tanks  operated  in  1902-1903  at  various  rates 
gave  results  shown  in  Table  74.  The  tanks  were  40  ft.  wide,  166.6  ft. 
long  and  approximately  7  ft.  deep,  each  having  a  capacity  of  350,000 
gal.  The  lower  part  of  each  tank  was  divided  into  compartments  by 
sludge  dams  from  2  to  3  ft.  high,  extending  across  the  tank.  Scum  boards 
or  baffles  extending  18  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  sew^e  were  placed 
across  the  tanks  directly  over  the  sludge  dams.  The  sewage  entered 
the  tanks  through  apertures  IS  in.  apart  in  troughs  extending  across  one 
end  of  the  tanks.     The  efiluent  passed  out  by  falling  over  a  weir  at  the 
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other  end  extending  entirely  across  the  basins.  In  the  table  the  results 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  bottom  2  ft.  of  the  tanks  are  filled 
with  sludge. 

Table  75  gives  a  summary  of  other  results  of  the  experiments  at  Wor- 
cester in  1902-1903.  In  this  table  the  period  of  detention  and  rate  of 
flow  ore  figured  on  the  full  tank  capacity. 


nlptrHair 


ZM'perHoiir 


llprrloar 


ii.9\  51.0^  t!'* 

Fto.  79. — IMstributiuii  uF  sludge  in  Cologuc  experiments.     (From  Dunbar's 

"  Principles  of  Sewage  Treatment.") 

Table  74. — Rbsttlts  of  Experiments  upon  Sedimentation  at  Worubbtbr, 


Mass 

1902-1903 

ScnikCE 

(part* 

Effluent    CpBj-t» 

per  1.000.000) 

per  1.000,000) 

Sub- 

THt 

Rate. 

Dot™- Hon.. 



pcXd 

ffS. 

period 

"£r 

Sjir 

^S' 

Sus- 
pended 

Total      '  Sub- 
bus-      1  ponded 

remo'v^. 

pemov'Sd, 

ptmded 

■Ibum. 

pelided  1  slbuui. 

per  cent! 

■>»n,onU 

>Dlid>    '>nimoniB 

0.3 

20.8 

8,0 

170 

3,48 

110            2,41 

38.6 

30.3 

300 

20 

0.3 

200 

3.22 

31. T 

47.2 

f  M.10.3 

20.8 

8,0 

31B 

6.55 

143 

2,36 

5S.1 

63,9 

\  MBtO,4 

15.0 

11.1 

0.4 

IS.O 

11,1 

330 

8,02 

170 

3,27 

49. 8 

4S.T 

41-0 

So 

0.6 

13  0 

70.7 

10.0 

17,0 

364 

0.87 

160 

3,33 

Sfl.O 

82.2 

0,75 

8.0 

ai.8 

248 

3,33 

83 

0.60 

80.3 

82.0 

SO 

20,8 

284 

3,33 

1.07 

48. 8 

10 

0.7S 

8.0 

20.8 

291 

5.03 

12-.i 

2.04 

58. 1 

58.4 

11 

0.75 

8.0 

20. S 

283 

4,74 

125 

1.81 

5B-8 

61.8 

I.O 

8.0 

27,8 

333 

5,13 

194       1     2,83 

41,7 

48,9 

13 

1.0 

8,0 

27,8 

335 

0.40 

163             4,31 

51.3 

82.9 

.Vol. 

— Appw* 

Dt  diac 

.p.„d 

»  in   Ihe 

rfUlion 

of  velocit 

1  to  red 

ction  of 

A  second  set  of  experiments  with  much  higher  velocities  was  made  at 
Worcester  during  2  years   beginning  September,   1908.     Two    tanks 
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Table  75. — Souhaby  or  Hbbults  op  Exferiubnts  on  Sbdiiointatiok 

AT    WORCBBTBR,     MaBS.,     ie02--1903 


Nominsl  daily  r»u.  Kti. 

300.000 

800,000 

780,000 

1,2 

1.000.000 

8.4 

Period  of  detention,'  hours. 

28 

16.8 

Horizon,  veloc.,'  ft.  per  hr 

B.95 

9.9 

14.9 

19.8 

Effluent: 

Total  auap.  Bolids,  lb.  per 

1,390 

1,528 

960 

1,480 

1,000,000  gal. 

Total  Busp.  sohdfl,   parts 

166 

183 

114 

177 

per  1,000,000. 

Sludge: 

Gal.    per    1,000,000    gal. 

3,610 

3,282 

1,671 

1,614 

sewage: 

Lb.    per    1,000,000    gal. 

1,900 

1,480 

780 

480 

aewage. 

Percentage   of   moisture. 

93.8-93.6 

95.3-93.4 

96.9-92.6 

96.6-96.1 

i.  bocHiue  of  different 


Table  76.— RBauLTs  ofExpbhiubnts  upon  Sbdiubntation  at  Wobcbbtbb, 
Mass.,  1909 

lEaciDiAMd  velmity  of  flow,  333  ft.  p«r  hour) 


SewB^p  (part*  p«r 


_l_ 


January . , 
February , 
March 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 

September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 


7.31 
5.87 
5,65 
4,87 

5.79 
5.72 

8.34 
8.77 


1,000 

000) 

•SS- 

252 

5.51 

210 

3.60 

204 

4.28 

200 

2.99 

ISS 

4.08 

190 

4.62 

244 

5,12 

284 

5,50 

242 

6,50 

248 

6.21 

280 

5,75 

294 

7  25 

45,0 
42.4 

38,7 
35,2 


37,3 


41,5 

40.0  41.0 

41.4  44.1 

24.6  I     24,5 
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were  used,  each  166.7  ft.  long,  40  ft.  wide  and  7  ft.  deep.  The  average 
rate  of  flow  was  16,800,000  gal.  daily.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  sludge 
was  2  ft.  deep,  the  depth  of  the  Sowing  sewage  would  be  5  ft.,  and  on  this 
basis  the  period  of  detention  was  0.35  hour  and  the  average  hotiEontal 
velocity  was  475  ft.  per  hour,  or  nearly  7.8  ft.  per  minute.  If  the  total 
depth  of  the  basin  is  taken  in  estiroating  the  rate  of  horizontal  flow,  the 
latter  is  333  ft.  per  hour,  or  5.6  ft.  per  minute.  The  results  for  a  full 
year  are  given  in  Table  76. 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  experiments  were  made  with  2  tanks  8  ft.  deep  and 
40  ft.  long,  with  an  effective  capacity  of  about  17,000  gal.,  the  sewage 
passing  continuously  through  them.  The  time  of  detention  was  8  hours 
in  Tank  A  and  6  hours  in  Tank  B,  giving  velocities  of  4.9  ft.  and  6.7  ft. 
per  hour.  The  efficiencies  of  the  tanks,  supplied  with  sewage  previously 
passed  throi^h  grit  chambers,  are  stated  in  Table  77. 

Table  77. — Hesdltb  of  Sedimentation  Tani  Experiments,  Coldubus, 
1904-1005 

(Iteport  an  Sewage  Puriacition.  page  BO.  dso  A.  Jahnsun) 


Oxygen  consumed. 
Organic  nitrogen . . 
Nitrogen  as  free 

Suspended  matter: 

Total 

Volatile 

Fixed 


iDflusnt  ^ 

46.0 

8,0 

11.7 

147  0 

64.0 

83,0  1 

■□k  B.  opentat  nt  07  t%. 
T  hour  from  Nov.,  1904  to 


47  0 

39.0 

7-6 

6-3 

11.3 

11.0 

34  0 

73,0 

64.0 

38  0 

70.0 

35,0 

Further  experiments  with  a  tank  200  ft.  long,  8  ft.  wide  and  7  ft.  deep, 
operated  with  a  velocity  of  48  ft.  per  hour  indicated  no  great  difference 
in  the  amount  of  suspended  matter  at  different  depths,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  tank,  although  there  seemed  to  be  an  appreciable  diminution  in 
the  amount  as  the  bottom  layers  were  approached.  This  indicated  to 
Johnson  a  probable  oggreRation  of  particles  as  they  traversed  the  depth 
of  the  Uquid,  whereby  their  respective  hydraulic  subsiding  values  were 
increased. 

At  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  experiments  with  a  settling  tank  8  ft.  wide, 
8  ft.  deep  and  32  ft.  Iour,  gave  the  results  recorded  in  Table  78.  With 
regard  to  the  high  removal  of  suspended  niatf«r,  it  should  be  noticed  that 
this  sewage  contains  large  quantities  of  tannery  wastes  and  chemicals, 
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which  aid  in  the  precipitation  of  the  suspended  matter.  A  lai^  pro- 
portion  of  the  tanneries  were  equipped  with  individual  settling  tanks  in 
which  much  of  the  solid  matter  carried  by  the  waetes  was  deposited 

before  they  reached  the  sewers. 

Table  78. — Expbriubntb  with  CONTiNroua  HobieontaL'Flow  8ettiiIno 

Tanks   at   Glovessville,    N.   Y.,    1908-1909 

(Parts  per  1,000,000) 


i 

Vrloc- 

aiuiwnded  matter 

^Bffluenl 

Pttee 

"iT 

TW.1 

VoUUlB 

Total 

Volatile 

Total 

Volatil. 

Auguat . . . 

8 

4 

«7 

280 

74 

54 

84 

81 

September 

8 

4 

382 

216 

79 

62 

78 

71 

October... 

H 

4 

384 

229 

71 

52 

82 

77 

November 

8 

4 

392 

225 

75 

57 

81 

75 

December. 

■8 

4 

304 

201 

87 

66 

71 

67 

January. . . 

fi 

5.3 

294 

189 

79 

63 

73 

67 

February. . 

6 

fi.3 

516 

281 

80 

66 

84 

77 

March.... 

6 

5.3 

257 

151 

70 

64 

65 

58 

April 

fl 

S  3 

359 

190 

80 

56 

78 

71 

May 

« 

S.3 

554 

246 

104 

70 

81 

71 

June 

6 

fi.3 

556 

274 

108 

82 

81 

70 

Average.  . 

388 

230 

81 

61 

79 

74 

At  the  Philadelphia  sewage  experiment  station  tests  were  made  of 
several  settling  tanks  using  di&erent  rates  of  flow,  allowing  from  6  to 
Zhi  hours  detention  period.  One  of  these  tanks  was  so  proportioned 
that  the  length  was  four  timcB  the  depth.  As  first  operated  it  was  un- 
baflled  and  had  a  detention  period  of  10  hours.  Under  these  conditions 
it  yielded  an  effluent  having  65  parts  per  1,000,000  of  Buspended  matter 
and  a  removal  of  50.4  per  cent.  In  the  next  run  the  detention  period  was 
reduced  to  6  hours.  The  effluent  then  contained  69  parte  per  1,000,000 
of  suspended  matter,  but  as  the  Inflowing  seVage  was  much  stronger 
the  percentage  removal  rose  to  67.5  per  cent.  The  detention  period 
was  next  reduced  to  4  hours,'wheQ  the  effluent  showed  only  44  parts  per 
1,000,000  or  81 .2  per  cent,  removal.  This  abnormal  improvement  is  un- 
explained. Baffle  wails  and  scum  boards  were  then  introduced  and  a 
rate  equivalent  to  4  hours'  detention  maintained.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  effluent  had  54  to  67  parts  pet  1,000,000  suspended  matter  and 
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showed  75.8  to  71  per  cent,  removal.  The  general  concluaioh  was  reached 
that  long  detention  periods  are  unnecessary  and  that  great  improvement 
in  the  imiformity  of  the  tank  effluent  is  obtained  by  efficient  baffling, 
and  this  has  been  found  elsewhere  to  be  particularly  true  where  tempera- 
ture conditions  are  variable. 

Dr.  ImhoS  informed  the  authors  that  he  rated  the  detention  period 
as  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  velocity  through  the  tank  as  of  no 
importance  if  less  than  350  to  600  ft.  per  hour.  He  designated  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  various  factors  roi^hly  as  follows; 

Factor  Importance 

1.  Detention  period 100 

2.  Change  in  temperature 30 

3.  Depth 30 

4.  ConHtnictioti  of  inlets,  outlets,  etc 30 

5.  Character  of  sewage,  fresh  or  septic,  domestic,  manu- 

facturing, etc 30 

S.  Velocity  through  tank,  if  leas  than  350  to  600  ft.  per  hour  0 

Relation  of  Strengdi  of  Sewage  to  Effldency  of  Sedimentation. — 

1^.  80  has  been  plotted  from  data  relating  to  tanks  receiving  many 
kinds  of  sewage.  It  indicates  the  relation  which  the  quantity  of  su»- 
pended  matter  in  the  sewage  bears  to  the  rate  of  subddence  and 
percentage  of  removal  during  different  periods  of  time.  In  general  it 
appears  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  suspended  matter  in  a  given 
volume  of  sewage  the  greater  will  be  the  percentage  of  reduction. 

VERTICAL  SEDIMEHTATIOM  TANKS 

Vertical  sedimentation  tanks  for  sewage  treatment  were  first  used  in 
Germany  at  Halle  and  Dortmund.  In  these  tanks  the  sewage  flows 
slowly  upward  while  the  sediment  is  deposited  in  the  bottom.  The 
sludge  is  removed  by  opening  a  valve,  when  the  pressure  of  the  superna- 
tant Uquid  forces  the  sludge  out  through  a  pipe. 

In  such  tanks  the  influent  pipe  extends  to  a  considerable  depth  below 
the  surface  and  admits  the  sewage  at  a  relatively  low  velocity,  distribut- 
ing it  as  weU  as  may  be  throughout  the  horizontal  cross-section  of  the 
tank.  This  pipe  must  terminate  at  an  elevation  several  feet  above  that 
to  which  it  is  intended  to  allow  the  accumulated  sludge  to  rise,  in  order 
to  avoid  stirring  up  solid  matter  already  deposited,  unless  it  is  desired  to 
produce  contact  of  the  influent  with  the  sludge  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
precipitation  by  attraction  and  coagulation,  which  Prof.  Robert  Spurr 
Weston  has  found  advantageous  with  industrial  wastes. 

After  leaving  the  inlet  orifice,  the  sewage  spreads  out  as  it  rises  in  the 
tank  and  its  velocity  is  graduaUy  reduced  to  a  rate  at  which  the  particles 
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of  suspended  matter  are  just  held  io  equilibrium,  neither  rising  nor  falling. 
As  more  sewage  passes  this  zone  the  suspended  matter  is  mechanically 
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filtered  out  by  the  floating  mass,  which  increases  in  density,  and  coagu- 
lation occurs  by  the  aggregation  of  particles.     When  this  mass  becomes 
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suffidently  dense,  portions  drop  out  of  the  zone  and  fall  by  virtue  of  thdr 
weight,  finding  their  place  in  the  aludge  accumulatioa  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tank.  Statistics  relating  to  some  of  these  tanks  are  giveo  in 
Table  79. 

Table  79. — Data  on  Verticai,  Sedimentation  Tanks 


tSSi- 

Kind  of 

Velocity           1 

of  flow, 
houra 

Pt^ 

M»i. 

Birmmsham,  Eat 

Or.  Dunbar,  Oermany..  .  . 

Dortmund 
Dortmund 

S«ond»ry 
Primary 

WatKin 

Murich 
W.l»n 

*i  H.  dia.  X 

38  li.  e  in.  dMp 

21  It.  4  in.  dia.  X 

39  ft.  d«p 

IS  tt.  d»p 

iW 

At.  15 

Mai.  24 

8.6B 
8. OS 

18.3 

0,73 
O.SO 

GloTHiTiUe,  N.  Y 

Mioworth  Gr«v». 
En«l«.d. 
NsiuUdt.  Qermuiy 

35  (t.  10  in.  dia. 

X  22  tt.  B  in, 
Saft.  4  in.  dia.  X 
33  K.  e  in-  d«p 

3,47 

23  (t.  d«p 
34  r(.  dia.  X  34  (t, 

dMp 

an  ft,  d««p 

'32  ft.  dia,.  X  M  tt, 

d«P 

7,32' 

4,7 
4,37 

11 

Wwld'i  Fair,  Chicago 

Dortmund 

'  Depth  to  bottom  of  cons.    Period  fifured  above  cone. 

,Vate.— An  Imhoft  t&nk  in  the  EmKher  District.  25  ft,  in  diameter  and  30  It.  deep,  lis* 
shown  a  removal  of  7G  p«  sent,  of  the  suspended  aolids. 

AtypicalWaUon  tanifiailluatratedin  ni.S7.pace'383.  The  DorlniUnd  type  is  shown  in 
Fit.  85. pace  3SI,  and  ths  IMairich  type  ii  similar  to  It, 

In  1909  experiraenta  were  made  at  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  on  a  vertical 
tank  made  of  28-in.  sewer  pipe.  The  outlet  overflow  was  through 
four  notches  in  the  bell  of  the  top  pipe,  16  ft.  above  the  inlet  pipe.  The 
inlet  was  through  a  2-in.  wrought-iron  pipe  turned  up  vertically  about 
1  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Wooden  baffles  were  placed  over 
this  inlet  to  break  the  velocity.  The  tank  was  cleaned  morning  and 
afternoon  after  each  test.  Samples  were  drawn  off  at  various  depths 
through  faucets.  At  each  depth  there  appeared  to  be  particles  of  a 
certain  size  in  suspension  just  balanced  by  the  velocity  of  flow  and  the 
force  of  gravity.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  shown  in  Table  80. 
This  sewage  is  radically  affected  by  tannery  wastes,  as  previously  stated. 
The  chemicals  in  them  often  cause  a  fairly  good  chemical  precipitation 
and  thus  aid  materially  in  the  efficiency  of  the  sedimentation  process. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sewage  usually  contained  a  much  greater 
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quantity  of  suspeaded  matter  per  unit  of  volume  in  the  forenoon  than 
in  the  afternoon,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  the  sedimentation  was 
also  greater  in  the  forenoon. 

Table  80. — Vertical  Tank  Expebimbnts  at  Glovebbvillk,  N,  Y.,  1906 


IT,  iHirM  pari  ,000.000 


,i. 

7  ft. 

10  ft. 

13  ft,| 

M4 

362 

a3« 

S24 

swa 

Mfl 

244 

224 

IW 

lOH 

l«2 

220 

200 
124 

102 

a«2 

2M 

2M 

102 

208 

184 

lee 

148 

am 

3IH 

iwt 

188 

•wn 

Mfi 

344 

324 

212 

160 

1G2 

2Vi 

184 

180 

IM 

titt 

213 

wn 

168 

<w 

340 

284 

17! 

184 

260 

a>4 

180 

IM 

412 

224 

inn 

132 

4M 

2Tfl 

204 

1S2 

2«0 

232 

220 

204 

3T? 

27« 

2M 

660 

432 

288 

180 

244 

.tin 

300 

2B2 

244 

MO 

2M 

300 

2fifl 

244 

200 

3Tfl 

2R4 

188 

3SS 

256 

,a 

!70 

288 

Ml 

332 

z 

z 

-,.,„ 

ss'y 
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From  Table  SO,  it  appears  that  with  a  given  velocity  the  efficiency  in- 
creases with  the  height  of  flow,  or,  ia  other  words,  the  deeper  the  tank 
the  more  efficient  will  be  the  sedimentation  at  a  given  rate  of  flow.  A 
study  of  Table  81  indicates  that  greater  efficiency  can  be  obtained  by 
increa^g  the  vertical  height  through  which  the  sewage  must  flow  than 
by  increasing  the  area  of  the  tank  and  decreasing  the  velocity  and  the 
height  through  which  the  sewage  must  rise.  From  Table  80,  it  appears 
that  with  a  velocity  of  12  ft.  per  hour  and  a  rise  of  16  ft.,  63  to  83  per 
cent,  of  the  solids  were  removed.  If  the  tank  had  been  increased  100 
per  cent,  in  cross-sectional  area,  the  velocity  would  have  been  reduced  to 
6  ft.  and  if  at  the  same  tjme  the  rise  had  been  reduced  to  8  ft.  the  pro- 
portion of  suspended  matter  removed  would  have  been  only  about  56  to 
76  per  cent. 

Table  81. — Percbntaob  of  Sttspended  Matter  Removed  at  DiFrsBENT 
Depths  in  Vertical  Tank  at  Glovehsvillb,  1909 

(AveragH  ol  iodividuat  eiperimenta) 


DpwMd  velocity , 
ft.  i«r  hour 

Depth. 

.... 

Vft. 

10  ft. 

13(1, 

i«ft. 

S 

46 

53 

69 

62 

67 

8 

37 

46 

S5 

69 

68 

10 

56 

63 

67 

70 

80 

12 

52 

62 

68 

70 

73 

U 

49 

64 

68 

73 

79 

16 

37' 

SI 

63 

64 

65 

16 

56' 

62' 

66' 

18 

32 

51 

59 

63 

68 

20 
22 

27 
33 

36 
67 

54 
64 

67 
74 

24 

43 

49 

54 

62 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  on  radial  flow  Imhoff  tanks,  in 
which  the  sewage  enters  in  the  middle  at  the  surface,  Sows  downward 
under  a  baflle  and  then  upward  to  an  outlet  weir  placed  around  the  edge. 
Plants  of  this  character  in  the  Emseher  District  in  Germany  remove 
from  40  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  suspended  solids,  with  from  3i  to  1-hour 
detention  period.  On  the  other  hand  an  experimental  tank  at  the 
Philadelphia  sewage  experiment  station  (1910)  removed  only  53  per  cent, 
of  the  suspended  matter,  but  in  this  tank  the  vertical  sedimentation 
distance  was  only  about  i^i  ft. 

Twenty-two  vertical  tanks  are  in  use  at  the  disposal  works  in  Bir- 
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mingham,  England.  Sixteen  of  these  are  each  25  ft.  square  and  20  ft. 
deep,  built  like  inverted  psTamidB.  Sewage  enters  with  a  velocity  of  1 
to  2  ft.  per  second  through  an  inflow  pipe  dipping  down  into  the  middle  of 
the  tank.  As  it  emerges  from  the  pipe,  it  spreads  out  laterally  and  rises 
to  the  surface,  the  normal  velocity  beiog  about  7  ft.  per  hour.  Watson 
has  stated  that  the  efficiency  of  the  tanlcf  is  not  materially  impaired  until 
the  velocity  exceeds  15  ft.  per  hour.  These  tanks  remove  from  60  to 
80  per  cent,  of  the  suspended  matter  in  sewage  already  passed  through 
grit  chambers  and  septic  tanks  ("Works  of  the  Birmingham,  Tame  and 
Rea  District  Drainage  Board,"  Watson,  page  38).  The  6  large  tanks 
have  the  dimensions  given  in  Table  79. 

This  type  of  tank  has  been  considerably  used  in  the  treatment  of  trade 
wastes,  particularly  that  from  paper  mills.  Where  used  for  the  recov- 
ery of  pulp  from  the  comparatively  clean  wash  water  from  paper 
machines,  they  are  known  as  "save-alls."  Watson  found  this  type 
particularly  efficient  in  removing  finely  divided  suspended  matter. 

DESIGN  OF  HORIZOHTAL-FLOW  TAKES 

The  length  of  horizontal-flow  tanks  is  governed  by  the  desired  veloc- 
ity and  detention  period,  the  quantity  of  sewage  to  be  handled,  and  the 
area  available.  The  width  should  be  small  in  comparison  with  the 
length,  to  promote  uniformity  of  distribution  and  flow.  The  ratios  of  a 
number  of  such  tanks  are  given  in  Table  S2. 


Table    82.— Ratios  or 

Width  to 

Length  of  Sediuentation   Basins 

City 

WLdthJLen,a> 

KatiQ                   aiy                   Wklth[L.n,ll,j  Ratio 

Bremen.  Germany.... 

Ca»el,  Germany 

Franklort.  Germany., 
Ginaen.  Germany.... 
Hannover.  Germany.. 
Mannheim.  Germany, 
Salinten,  Germany... 

86  ft 

28  fl 

S« 

18  ft 
23  ft 

528  ft. 

138  ft, 

131  ft. 

1S7  (t, 

US  (t. 

1:6.1 
1:0,8 

AcmngtoE,  England,, 

ClilKin,  England 

HJton,  EniUnd 

Osweatry,  England,.. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Ml.  Vernon.  N.Y.,,, 

M  ft 
9  ft 
13  ft. 
15  ft. 

50  ft. 
82  ft. 

102  It 

25  ft 
70  ft, 

100  ft. 

2S3ft, 

1:1.7 
13.1 

13 
1:4, S 

'■" 

N,  Attlcboro,  Ma»,,. 

Theoretically,  as  Hazen  has  painted  out,  the  degree  of  sedimentation 
is  independent  of  the  depth.  Practically,  however,  the  basins  must 
be  of  sufficient  depth  to  prevent  the  settled  partiicles  being  lifted  and 
carried  out  with  the  effluent  and  to  provide  sufficient  storage  capacity. 
It  may  range  from  6  to  16  ft.,  depending  largely  on  topographical 
conditions. 

The  number  of  basins  to  be  provided  depends  upon  factors  explained 
on  page  213.  It  should  be  sufficient  to  afford  flexibility  of  operation  by 
cutting  in  or  out  one  or  more  basins  as  the  flow  of  sewage  varies,  so  as 
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to  maintun  the  flow  through  each  basin  at  &,  rate  as  uniform  as  possible. 
Even  small  works  should  be  provided  with  at  least  two  units,  to  allow 
cleaning  and  repairs  without  interrupting  service. 

Basins  may  be  operated  either  in  series  or  parallel.  In  England  some 
of  the  earlier  tanks  were  built  along  three  sides  of  a  rectangle,  like  an 
angular  horse-shoe.  Another  favorite  form,  and  one  adopted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  America,  is  a  rectangular  tank  with  one  or  more  baffle 
walls  extending  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  sewage,  making  virtually 
serial  tanks.    Fuller  says  of  it  in  his  treatise  on  "Sewage  Disposal:" 

"  Within  leasooable  limita  say  for  a  length  of  flow  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
times  the  depth,  tanks  arranged  in  series  have  advantages  that  are  well 
defined  as  distinguished  from  tanks  arranged  in  parallel.  It  appears  to 
the  author  that  the  benefit  of  a  serial  arrangement  is  related  Hubstantially 
to  meana  for  preventing  the  appearance  in  the  efRueat  of  results  of  disturb- 
ance of  sediment  upon  the  bottom,  due  to  the  effect  t^  occasional  increasing 
velocities." 

The  design  of  the  inlet  and  outlet  connections  is  of  great  importance 
as  any  disturbance  or  irregularity  affects  the  uniformity  of  flow  through 
the  tank,  causing  dead  spaces  where  no  useful  work  is  performed.  The 
simplest  and  most  obvious  way  of  effecting  uniform  distribution  is  by 
means  of  inlet  and  outlet  weirs  extendii^  entirely  across  the  ends  of  the 
tank.  While  such  weirs  are  satisfactory  for  discharging  the  effluent, 
they  are  not  very  practical  for  introducing  the  sewage  into  the  tank. 
This  is  chiefly  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  suspended  matter  to  settle 
in  the  influent  channel  and  to  collect  on  the  edge  of  the  weir.  Attempts 
luive  been  made  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by  cutting  orifices  in  the  side  of 
the  influent  channel,  but  with  generally  unsatisfactory  results.  The 
best  method  appears  to  be  to  provide  a  few  relatively  large  openings 
through  wliich  the  sewage  flows  at  moderately  high  velocity,  which  Is 
checked  almoBt  immediately  by  small  baffles  placed  in  front  of  and  close 
to  the  influent  openings.  Fig.  81  illustrates  such  a  baffle  used  by  the 
authors  in  a  covered  sedimentation  tank. 

Bofllea  and  scum  boards  are  in  very  general  use  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  uniform  conditions  of  flow.  They  must  be  carefully  ar- 
ranged, for  increasing  the  rate  of  flow  by  too  much  baffling  will  result  in  a 
mixing  and  general  stirring  up  of  the  sediment.  Scum  boards  extending 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface  are  usually  placed  near  the  outlets,  and 
sometimes  near  the  inlets  also,  to  prevent  movement  of  the  scum. 
Sometimes  transverse  baffles  extending  to  considerable  distances  below 
the  surface  are  placed  at  equidistant  points  throughout  the  length  of 
the  tank,  these  in  turn  alternating  with  sludge  dams,  1  ft.  or  more  high, 
built  across  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  At  the  Philadelphia  experiment 
station  tests  made  on  baffled  and  unbaffled  tanks  showed  a  marked 
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superiority  in  favor  of  bafBed  tanks.     The  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Surveys,  Geoi^e  8.  Webster,  Chief  Engineer,  says  on  ttus  subject: 

"Another  matter  not  shown  in  the  analyses,  but  noted  during  the  opera> 
tion  of  all  of  the  tanks,  whs  that  in  unbafiled  tanks  the  presence  of  visible 
trade  wastes  at  the  influent  end  was  soon  followed  by  the  same  waste  at 
the  outlet,  showinf;  a  current  of  high  velocity  through  quiet  portions  of  the 
tank,  whereas  after  proper  baffling  of  the  tanks  the  entire  croe»«ection  <rf 
the  tank  was  placed  in  service." 

VerticfJ  baffles  have  been  used  in  a  few  instances  to  still  water  for 
measuring  purposes.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  baffling  in  sewage 
sedimentation  tanks  is  in  the  Travifl  tanks  provided  with  "  colloiders," 
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Fui.  81. — Baffle  plate  in  front  of  inlet  pipe  of  settling  basin. 


as  at  Norwich,  England.  As  the  object  of  baffles  is  to  secure  a  uniform 
distribution  of  the  stream  of  sewage  throughout  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tank,  it  may  well  be  that  vertical  baffles  would  be  effective  if  properly 
designed. 

According  to  Leslie  C.  Frank  and  Franz  Fries  {Engineering  Record, 
November  1,  1913),  experiments  in  the  Emecher  District  of  Germany 
have  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  only  two  baffles  for  each  Imhoff  tank, 
one  near  the  inlet  and  one  near  the  outlet  of  the  tank,  except  in  the 
case  of  tanks  over  100  ft,  long,  where  an  intermediate  baffle  would  be 
used.  These  penetrate  only  from  12  to  16  in.  below  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  and  are  scum  boards  rather  than  baffles.  It  has  been  concluded 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  promote  a  uniform  velocity  through- 
out thr  pross-spction  of  the  tank.     The  engineers  of  the  District  see  no 
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reason  why  the  velocities  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tank  should  not  be 
higher,  within  limits,  than  those  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tank.  It  is 
•simply  necessary,  they  assert,  for  the  upper  currents  to  have  sufficient 
time  to  drop  their  load  of  suspended  matter  beyond  the  pull  of  the  outlet 
device.  Baffles  have  been  tried,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
tanks,  but  it  has  been  found  that  they  not  only  reduce  the  cross-section 
of  the  tank  but  that  they  produce  subcurrents,  thereby  hindering  rather 
than  promoting  sedimentation.  It  has  been  found  by  coloring  the  in- 
flowing sewage  with  dye  that  some  of  the  liquid  passes  through  the  tank 
in  much  less  than  the  estimated  time  of  detention.  The  Erascher  dis- 
trict engineers  do  not  consider  this  important,  however,  because  the  parts 
of  the  liquid  with  the  highest  rate  of  Sow  are  near  the  surface  and  before 
they  reach  the  outlet  they  deliver  their  load  of  settling  solids  to  the  more 
slowly  moving  sewage  lower  in  the  tank. 

In  a  good  many  small  and  medium-aize  plants  the  sedimentation 
basins  have  been  roofed  over,  in  some  cases  on  account  of  severe  winter 
temperatures  and  in  others  to  conceal  the  tank  and  sewage  from  view. 
There  is  some  increase  in  efficiency  of  covered  tanks,  due  to  protection 
from  wind  and  from  temperature  changes,  but  the  effects  of  these  alone 
are  not  generally  of  such  importance  as  to  warrant  the  construction  of 
roofs.  Where  tanks  are  covered  in  the  ordinary  manner  it  is  not  as  easy 
to  inspect  them  and  note  their  condition,  which  is  a  disadvantage. 
Many  of  the  larger  works,  such  as  those  at  Worcester,  Columbus,  and 
Baltimore,  have  open  tanks.  I^g.  82  is  a  view  of  the  Worcester  instal- 
lation. Open  tanks  should  have  walls  extending  at  least  6  in.  above  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  being  blown  over 
their  coping  during  windy  weather.  They  should  also  be  surrounded  by 
fences  if  children  can  have  access  to  them. 

A  covered  sedimentation  basin  built  from  the  plans  of  the  authors  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  83.  This  has  a  capacity  of  322,000  gal.  and  cost 
complete  S13,538.  It  consists  of  4  compartments,  A  and  B,  and  C  aud 
D,  each  pair  forming  practically  serial  tanks.  The  flow  of  sewage  to  this 
plant  fluctuates  widely  on  account  of  the  infiltration  of  large  amounts  of 
ground  water.  The  plant  was  designed  with  this  circumstance  in  mind, 
so  as  to  allow  for  considerable  flexibility  in  the  method  of  operation. 
For  example,  if  compartments  C  and  D  are  being  used  for  sedimentation 
it  is  possible  to  utilize  as  a  dosing  tank  compartments  E,  or  B  and  E,  or 
A,  B  and  E. 

When  a  tank  is  to  be  cleaned  the  supernatant  sewage  is  drawn  off 
by  means  of  a  pipe  extending  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  basin  and 
provided  at  the  bottom  with  a  swivel  joint  (Fig.  84),  so  that  it  can  be 
revolved  through  an  angle  of  90  deg.  To  the  top  of  this  pipe  is  attached 
a  float  of  sufficient  size  to  prevent  the  pipe  from  falling  to  the  bottom, 
in  which  case  it  would  draw  sludge.    The  float  is  so  adjusted  as  to  hold 
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the  pipe  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  sewage  as  it  is  drawn  down, 
aod  a  stop  is  provided  so  that  when  the  pipe  has  fallen  to  a  predeter- 
mined point  it  can  go  no  farther,  thus  preventiog  its  falling  down  into 


It 


4?. 

I 


and  draving  the  sludge.  A  gate  valve  should  be  provided  on  the  pipe 
line  with  which  the  swivel  pipe  is  connected  so  that  the  upright  pipe  can 
be  kept  partly  filled,  because  its  buoyancy  will  throw  it  up  out  of  the 
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water  if  empty.  The  upper  end  of  the  pipe  should  be  enlarged  and  cut 
back  at  an  oblique  angle  so  that  as  it  falls  the  opening  will  gradueily 
approach  a  horizontal  position  and  the  sewage  will  be  drawn  from  the 
surface.  Four  of  these  draw-off  pipes  cost  $765,  complete,  in  place  in 
the  basin  illustrated  in  Fig.  83.  The  conditions  governing  the  slopes  of 
floors  are  explained  in  Chapter  XII,  on  Sludge. 

DESIGN  OF  VERTICAL-FLOW  TANXS 

The  form  of  construction  used  for  vertical-flow  tanks  lends  itself  par- 
ticularly to  the  removal  of  sludge  without  drawing  off  the  supernatant 
liquid,  and  they  are  invariably  built  with  this  end  in  view. 


DataiTo 

Fi(i,  84. — Swivrting  outlet  pipe  for  settling  basins. 

The  first  tanks  of  this  type  built  in  America  were  those  at  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893.  These  were  modeled  after  those 
in  use  at  Dortmund,  Germany,  and  are  shown  in  Fig.  85,  from  Engineer- 
ing News,  August  3,  1893. 

The  sewage  pas-sod  down  through  central  cyUndera  6  ft.  in  diameter  to 
points  near  the  bottoms  of  the  tanks,  where  it  was  distributed  by  sheet- 
iron  arms  and  the  precipitate  settled  to  the  bottom.  The  clarified 
liquid  rose  slowly  to  the  top,  where  it  was  removed  by  a  set  of  troughs 
drawing  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  quantities  of  effluent  from  equal 
arciis  of  surface.  The  .'kludge  was  drawn  off  from  time  to  time  without 
interruption  to  the  continuous  action  of  the  tanks. 
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Vertical-flow  tanks  are  particularly  adapted  to  ttie  clarification  of  the 
effluent  from  trickling  filters,  because  the  suspended  matter  in  such 
effluents,  if  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  very 
ehallow  tanks,  will  reduce  the  quantity  of  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  liquid 
passing  through  them.  This  makes  it  desirable  to  reduce  as  much  as 
possible  the  time  of  contact  of  the  liquid  and  sludge,  which  is  beat 
accomplished  in  vertical-flow  tanks. 


Fio.  85. — Vertical-flow  tanks  at  Columbian  Expomtion. 

The  Birmingham  tanks  difi'er  principally  from  the  original  Dortmund 
type  in  that  the  vertical  portion  is  relatively  very  low,  only  about  half 
of  the  height  of  the  conical  part.  John  D.  Watson,  their  designer,  thinks 
that  inasmuch  as  the  velocity  in  the  vertical  part  is  uniform  there  is  no 
merit  in  making  it  of  any  .considerable  height,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
deductions  from  the  Gloversville  investigations,  page  373.  Sewage 
ent«rs  a  Birmingham  tank  through  a  pipe  carried  to  the  center  of  each 
tank  and  pointed  downward,  and  spreads  out  laterally,  rising  with  a 
normal  velocity  of  about  5.5  to  9.8  ft.  per  hour,  being  somewhat  higher 
in  the  silt  tanks  than  in  the  separating  tanks  receiving  filter  effluent. 
The  effluent  is  discharged  over  weirs  extending  for  the  full  length  of  one 
side  of  each  of  the  tanks. 
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Ab  a  result  of  the  experimentB  outlined  earlier  in  this  chapter,  vertical- 
flow  tanks  have  been  built  at  Glovereville,  N.  Y.,  for  both  preliminary 
Bedimentation  and  the  clarification  of  trickling  filter  effluents.  The  two 
primary  tanks  are  shown  in  Fig.  86  and  in  them  the  normal  vertical 
velocity  ia  about  8  ft.  6  in.  per  hour.  The  secondary  tanks  are  similar, 
except  that  the  vertical  portion  is  only  11  ft.  deep. 

The  sedimentation  tanks  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  were  built  from  plans 
approved  by  Watson,  and  the  plant  is  designed  to  handle  240  U.  S.  gal- 


S*ct1«ifll  EIPMtion  A-A  Sectioful  Elevation  B-& 

Fiu.  86.— Vertical-flow  BettUng   tanks,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

per  capita  daily  from  a  population  of  550,000.  The  sewage  first  passes 
through  the  screening  plant  described  on  page  318,  and  then  enters  the 
covered  tanks.  Fig.  87.  There  are  24  of  these  tanks,  each  25  ft.  wide  and 
100  ft.  long  in  the  clear,  with  4  hoppers  in  the  bottom.  These  tanks  are 
arranged  in  a  block  about  207  ft.  wide  and  366  ft.  long.  The  flow  line  is 
about  16  ft.  above  the  lowest  point  of  the  hopper,  and  the  capacity  of  a 
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tank  filled  to  this  elevation  is  about  180,000  gal.  Commissioner  Harris 
of  the  Department  of  Works  informed  the  authors  early  in  1915  that  two 
typical  analyses  gave  the  following  results: 


Ten 

SoUds  In  r.w  kwm* 

Solid!  In  eflumt 

Remordof 

I 

1120          400      i     720 
750          170           580 

810 
670 

190 
90 

620 
680 

52.5 
47.0 

The  cost  of  vertical-fiow  tanks  is  in  general  considerably  greater  than 
for  the  horizontal-flow  type,  largely  on  account  of  the  depth  of  excava- 
tion necessary  for  their  installation.  In  a  report  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  made  in  1911  by  G.  M.  Wisner,  the  follow- 
ing comparative  figures  as  to  the  costs  of  different  kinds  of  sedimenta- 
tion basins,  are  given: 

"Comparative  figures  of  an  approximat«  nature  are  submitted  here. 
Table  83,  on  the  difFerent  types  of  settling  tanks.  The  quantities  are  based 
□n  the  deaiKQ  used  for  Emacher  (Imhofi)  tanks  at  Atlanta,  and  the  vertical 
settling  tanks  of  the  Dortmund  type  used  at  Gloversville,  and  the  rec- 
tangular straiKht  flow  settling  basins,  comparatively  shallow,  as  used  at 
ColumbuB,  Ohio,  in  order  to  see  how  much  greater  is  the  cost  of  the  Emscher 
type  of  tank.    Excavation  is  included  from  the  top  of  the  tank  down." 


Type  of  unk 

Nominal 

-^Sf- 

Emscher  (Imhoff) 

3  hours' 

4  hours' 

8  hours 
6  hours 

200 
200 
200 
200 

»1.44 
0,84 
0.77 
0.58 

>  In  both  thnc  periods  the  sludge  ntDrnfe  is  Dot  eslculmted  in  dMermialDg  (ha  nominul 
jieriod  d[  settliDf. 

STRAINERS  OR  ROUGHING  FILTERS 

Strainers  or  roughing  filters  made  of  coke  were  installed  in  England  at 
various  places  in  the  early  eighties.  These  devices,  as  their  name  im- 
plies, were  simply  intended  to  strain  out  the  suspended  matter  in  the 
sewage.  In  1386,  at  small  sewage  works  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  sewage  was 
passed  upward  through  a  layer  of  excelsior  held  in  place  by  wooden 
slats. 
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The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  has  experimented  ance 
1894  with  strainers  made  of  various  materials.  During  ISM  &  strainer 
of  coke  breeze  6  in.  in  depth,  received  sewage  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  gal. 
per  acre  per  day.  This  removed  48  per  cent,  of  the  organic  matters, 
with  an  expenditure  of  10  cu.  yd.  of  coke  breeze  per  1,000,000  gal.  filtered. 
Later,  screened  coke  was  used  instead  of  coke  breeze.  This  strainer 
was  operated  during  1900  at  a  rate  of  1,000,000  gal.  per  acre  daily,  with 
a  removal  of  clc^ged  coke  amounting  to  only  0.4  cu.  yd.  per  1,000,000 
gal.  strained.  The  amount  of  organic  niatter  retained  by  the  strainer 
was  44  f)er  cent.,  figured  on  the  albuminoid  ammonia  determinations. 
The  removal  of  suspended  matter,  however,  was  much  better  in  the 


Fio.  8S.-~Bottom  of  rougliing  filter,  Salford,  England. 

strainer  of  coke  breeze,  amounting  to  74  per  cent,  as  against  50  per  cent, 
in  the  strainer  composed  of  screened  coke. 

Experiments  were  also  made  with  fine  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal, 
whichremovedfrom56  to60  percent,  of  the  oi^anic  matter  in  suspension, 
at  an  expense  of  approximately  1  cu.  yd.  of  coal  per  1,000,000  gal.  fil- 
tered. Also,  owing  to  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  coal,  it  did  not  have 
the  same  tendency  to  float  as  did  coke,  and  for  this  reason  the  clogging 
material  remained  nearer  the  surface,  requiring  in  general  the  removal 
of  a  smaller  quantity  than  was  the  case  with  coke. 

In  1901  strainers  having  an  area  of  half  an  acre,  composed  of  coke 
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breeze  8  in.  in  thickness,  supported  by  layers  of  broken  stone,  were  built 
at  Gardner,  Mass.  These  strainers  were  constructed  in  4  units  and 
included  automatic  devices  for  alternately  filling  &ad  emptying  each 
unit  somewhat  as  contact  beds  are  operated.  This  automatic  apparatus, 
however,  did  not  operate  satisfactorily.  The  strainers  have  always 
given  much  trouble,  as  they  clogged  rapidly  and  could  not  be  cleaned 
during  the  winter.  When  in  operation  they  remove  from  SO  to  66  per 
cent,  of  the  organic  matter,  as  indicated  by  the  albuminoid  ammonia. 

Strainers  were  tested  at  the  Columbus  Sewage  Experiment  Station  in 
1905,  with  results  similar  to  those  obtained  elsewhere.  Odors  of  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  were  quite  pronounced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  strainers, 
and  it  was  also  found  that  their  efficiency  fluctuated  considerably.  This 
latter  effect  was  due  to  the  sewage  breaking  through  the  cl<^ged  surface 
at  some  points  and  causing  a  sudden  rush  of  sewage  at  a  high  rate  until 
stopped  by  the  clogging  of  the  lower  strata  of  coke. 

Fig.  88  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph  of  a  roughing  filter  in  use  at 
Salford,  England,  where  this  process  was  studied  experimentally  at  an 
early  date  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Corbett,  City  Enpneer.  The 
plant  consists  of  6  filters,  each  divided  into  3  bays  of  105  sq.  yd.  each. 
The  filters  are  composed  of  3  ft.  of  fine  gravel  of  ?it  to  He  in.  diameter 
and  are  underdrained  through  perforated  tile  held  above  the  bottom  by 
legs  4  in.  high.  Provision  is  made  for  reversing  the  direction  of  the  flow 
and  for  introducing  air  through  grids  of  pipe  laid  near  the  bottom. 
These  filters  are  washed  and  "  blown  "  once  a  day  or  oftener  when  the  flow 
of  sewage  is  lai^e. 

AERATION  AND  ACTIVATBD  SLXTDGE 

Although  the  aeration  of  sewage  to  hasten  the  oxidation  of  organic 
matter  was  investigated  by  a  number  of  engineers  and  chemists  from 
the  time  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  who  reported  on  it  in  1882  te  the  Local 
Government  Board,  down  to  1910,  it  was  not  until  Col.  W.  M.  Black 
and  Prof.  E.  B.  Phelps  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  in  that  year 
that  the  possibility  of  improving  the  degree  of  sedimentation  by  aerating 
sewage  in  tanks  received  serious  attention  in  the  United  States.  The 
work  previously  done  in  this  country  had  been  in  connection  with  filter 
beds  rather  than  tanks.  The  experiments  of  Black  and  Phelps  indi- 
cated that  a  considerable  reduction  in  putreacibility  could  be  accom- 
plished by  forcing  air  into  sewage  in  basins. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health.— In  1912,  an  investigation 
of  the  effect  of  aeration  was  started  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment 
Station  by  H.  W.  Clark  and  Stephen  DeM.  Gage.  According  to  the 
1913  report  of  the  work  of  the  station,  the  early  experiments  were  made 
by  forcing  air  by  a  Richards  pump  into  sewage  in  gallon  bottles.    The 
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tdain  aeration  treatment  was  carried  on  at  Grat  by  forcing  air  into  the 
sewage  for  24  hours  and  then  allowing  it  to  settle  for  1  hour.  Care 
was  taken  to  clean  the  bottles  aa  soon  as  green  growths  appeared  on  the 
glass.  When  the  simultaneouH  action  of  atgffi  and  aeration  was  studied, 
the  aeration  was  continued  for  24  hours  and  the  sample  was  then  allowed 
to  stand  for  24  hours  to  allow  the  alg»,  mainly  Scenedeemus  and  Pro- 
tococcus,  to  develop.  The  sewage  which  was  submitted  to  plain  aera- 
tion was  called  "  aerated,"  and  that  which  was  submitted  to  aeration  and 
the  action  of  algse  was  called  "inoculated."  The  experiments  during 
the  first  part  of  1912  were  made  with  strained  sewage,  and  showed  great 
reductions  in  free  ammonia,  total  and  dissolved  Kjeldahl  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen  consumed,  as  recorded  in  Table  84. 

Table  84. — Bppect  or  Aeration  and  of  Abration  amd  Inoculation 
UPON  Sgwaqg  in  Bottles 

(Report  Mu9.  SCate  Boud  of  Health,  1913,  page  290) 
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During  the  latter  part  of  1912,  settled  sewage  was  used  instead  of 

strained  sewage,  and  it  was  discovered  unexpectedly  that  nitrification 
was  taking  place  in  the  bottles,  with  both  aerated  and  inoculated  sewage. 
During  the  latter  part  of  this  stage  of  the  investigation  it  was  found  to  be 
unnecessary  to  allow  24  hours'  rest  for  the  growth  of  algEc.  Theinocu- 
iated  sewage  geoerally  showed  a  greater  degree  of  purification  than  the 
aerated  sewage,  as  indicated  in  Table  85,  attributed  by  Clark  and  Gage 
to  the  much  greater  nitrification  in  the  former.  During  the  greater  part 
of  1813  the  culture  of  alRa;  used  in  seeding  the  sewage  became  less  vig- 
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OTOUS  and  nitrification  was  much  less  active  in  the  inoculated  samples. 
The  heavier  the  green  growth  on  the  sides  of  the  aerating  bottles,  the 
clearer  the  aerated  sewage,  which  compared  favorably  at  times  with  the 
effluents  from  sand  filters. 


Table  85.- 
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The  clarification  of  the  sewage  by  aeration  and  the  action  of  algee  was 
BO  noteworthy  that  an  experiment  on  a  larger  scale  with  raw  sewage  was 
undertaken  in  1913.  This  was  mode  with  a  tank  containing  a  pile  of 
horizontal  sheets  of  roofing  slate  with  clear  openings  of  I  in.  between 
them.  A  perforated  pipe  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank  was  supplied  with 
air  by  a  blower.  The  aeration  of  the  sewage  was  carried  on  continuously 
for  24  hours,  during  the  first  period,  and  the  period  was  subsequently  re- 
duced to  10,  8,  7,  6,  and  5  hours.  For  the  earlier  part  of  this  set  of  tests 
the  volume  of  aii  used  was  about  200,000  cu.  ft.  per  hour  per  1,000,000 
gal.  of  sewage,  and  for  the  latter  part  it  was  about  100,000  cu.  ft. 
When  these  teats  were  completed,  the  slates  were  washed  and  placed 
vertically  1  in.  apart.  In  washing  them  about  y^  in.  of  well'fermented, 
inoffensive  sludge  was  removed.  After  recoostruction,  the  tank  was 
aerated  for  5  hours  with  about  150,000  cu.  ft.  of  air,  and  later  this  amount 
was  cut  down  to  25,000  cu.  ft.  per  hour  per  1,000,000  gal.  With  this  low 
amount  of  air,  the  sewage  entering  the  tank  was  aerated  by  dropping  on 
a  splash-plate  distributor,  so  that  it  might  have  some  dissolved  oxygen 
when  the  air-blast  was  started. 

The  efhciency  of  the  tank  at  no  time  equalled  that  of  the  bottles,  the 
best  work  being  done  with  10-hour  aeration  with  200,000  cu.  ft.  of  air 
per  hour  per  1,000,000  gal.,  as  shown  in  Table  85.  Clark  and  Gage 
attributed  this  superiority  of  10-hour  aeration  over  24-hour  aeration  to 
the  failure  to  form  a  gelatinous  film  on  the  slates  during  the  S  weeks  of 
24-bour  aeration.     This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  similar  results  after 
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cleaning  and  placing  the  slates  upright,  the  reduction  in  Kjeldahl  nitro- 
gen during  the  first  part  of  the  period  of  5-hour  operation  being  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  reduction  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  when  the  gelat^ 
incus  film  had  been  established  again.  Concerning  this  film  and  the 
sludge  in  the  tank  Clark  and  Gage  make  the  following  statement: 

"Soon  after  the  tank  was  put  into  operation  the  slates  and  sides  of  the 
tank  became  covered  with  a  heavy  brownish-gray  growth  of  a  gelatinous 
consistency,  which  appeared  to  collect  mechanically  the  suspended  matteni 
and  a  large  part  of  the  colloidal  matters  of  the  sewage.  After  aeration  was 
stopped,  clear  sewage  could  be  drawn  from  the  tank  immediately,  the 
suspended  matters  being  practically  held  by  the  growth  upon  the  slatca. 
Without  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  oxidation,  which  is  amply 
shown  in  the  results  of  the  filtration  of  this  sewage,  the  process  as  carried 
out  in  this  tank  produced  a  much  better  clarification  of  the  sewage  than 
did  any  of  the  clarification  processes  operated  at  the  station  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  one  in  which  the  sewage  was  precipitated  with  excessively 
large  quantities  of  copperas  and  lime.  The  smallest  average  removal  of 
total  and  organic  matters  in  suspension  was  over  77  per  cent.,  and  during 
the  earlier  portions  of  the  experiment  when  air  was  applied  at  a  high  rato 
for  from  10  to  24  hours,  the  removal  of  suspended  matters  averaged  over 
90  per  cent.  During  the  last  4  months  of  the  year,  when  only  2S,000  cu. 
ft.  of  air  per  1,000,000  gal.  of  sewage  was  applied  for  only  5  hours,  the 
removal  of  total  and  organic  matters  in  suspension  averaged  82  and  80  per 
cent,  respectively, 

"With  the  slates  in  horizontal  position,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
accumulated  matters  from  them  by  flushing  at  intervals,  but  during  the 
latter  portion  of  the  experiment  with  the  slates  in  a  vertical  position  the 
jelly-4ike  masses  sloughed  off  from  time  to  time  in  large  flakes  and  settled 
almost  immediately  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  sludge  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  last  inch  or  so  of  sewage  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank  has  been 
run  to  was4«  in  these  experiments.  This  sludge,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  formed  under  strictly  aerobic  conditions,  is  inoffensive,  of  much  lower 
water  content  than  the  sludge  from  other  clarification  processes,  and 
reeembles  quite  closely  the  sediment  discharged  from  trickling  filters. 
In  practice  it  would  be  possible  to  dispose  of  this  sludge  with  much  less 
trouble  than  is  the  case  with  the  sludges  resulting  from  the  usual  preliminary 
treatments."     (Rept.  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health,  1913,  page  294.) 

The  depth  of  sewage  in  the  preliminary  tank  was  about  15  in.,  but 
Clark  and  Gage  consider  deeper  tanks  more  economical  in  most  practical 
CBSea  because  tlie  greater  cost  of  forcing  air  through  a  greater  depth  of 
sewage  would  probably  be  offset  by  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  the  aeration  of  a  much  larger  volume  of  sewage  by  a  given 
volume  of  air.  Assuming  a  working  depth  of  sewage  of  5  ft.  and  elec- 
tricity at  4  cts.  per  kilowatt-hour,  it  would  cost  about  $1.85  to  treat 
1,000.000  gal.  of  sewage  for  5  hours  with  25,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  hour, 
according  to  the  report. 
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The  stability  of  the  tank  effluent  was  never  equal  to  that  of  the  bottle 
experiments  and  there  never  was  any  appreciable  amount  of  nitrifica- 
tion in  the  tank.  The  progressive  effect  of  the  aeration  was  determined 
by  analyses  of  samples  drawn  hourly  after  banning  the  aeration.  Two 
sets  of  results  of  such  analyses  are  given  in  Table  86.  The  character- 
istic feature  of  the  aeration  is  a  progressive  reduction  in  albuminoid 
ammonia  and  oxygen  consumed  for  about  5  hours  and  little  or  no  re- 
duction in  the  free  ammonia  until  after  several  hours. 


Tabui  S6. — pRoaaEssivE  Cuanobs  in  Sewaqb  d 


a  Abratiok 


8tHt. 

loo  -tta 

««ti, 

n  tor 

:  ''^""• 

ih.. 

3  hr. 

3hr. 

1  hr. 

S  hr.       fl  hr. 

Weak  sewage 

Albuminoid  ammonia.. 

Oxygen  consumed 

Average  sewage 

Albuminoid  ammonia.. 
Oxygen  consumed 

14.0 
6.7 
38-0 

47.0 
4.6 
37.0 

0 
16 
21 

0 
5 
30 

0 

36 
38 

0 
13 
41 

0 
46 
19 

0 
26 
46 

7 
63 
56 

0 
41 

47 

14 
68 
68 

0 
44 
51 

29 
68 
69 

51 

Effluents  from  the  bottle  experiments  were  applied  to  sand  filters  and 
the  tank  effluent  to  a  trickling  filter.  In  every  case  the  rates  of  filtration 
which  could  be  maintained  steadily  after  the  preliminary  ripening  of  the 
beds  were  extraordinarily  high,  350,000  to  450,000  gal.  per  acre  daily  with 
sand  of  0.25  mm.  effective  size  and  10,000,000  gal.  per  acre  daily  with 
stone  1  to  2  in.  in  size. 

Manchester  Expeiimento.— Experiments  were  begun  in  Manchester 
by  Fowler  and  Mumford  iJour.  Roy.  San.  Insl.,  Nov.,  1913)  in  connection 
with  an  investigation  of  the  action  of  an  organism  named  M7,  which 
precipitated  ferric  hydroxide  from  solutions  of  iron  salts.  They  found 
that  sewage  containing  this  organism  was  clarified  thoroughly  by  aera- 
tion for  6  hours,  and  the  effluent  was  non-putrefactive.  The  investi- 
gations at  Manchester  were  continued  by  Ardern  and  Lockett  {Jovr. 
SoQ.  Chem.  Ind.,  May  30, 1914)  who  discovered  that  the  sludge  played  an 
important  part  in  the  results  obtcdaed  by  aeration.  At  the  outset,  it 
was  necessary  to  aerate  the  sewage  samples  continuously  for  ,5  weeks 
before  complete  nitrification  was  attained.  The  clarified  'se^^^ge  was 
drawn  off  and  a  fresh  sample  of  raw  sewage  was  used  with  the  old  sludge 
below  it.  By  repeating  this  process  a  number  of  times,  none  of  the  sludge 
being  removed,  the  time  for  oxidizing  fresh  sewage  was  finally  reduced 
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to  24  hours.  The  sludge  accumulated  in  this  manner  was  called  "ac- 
tivated sludge."     It  is  described  by  the  investigators  as  follows: 

"Activated  sludge  accumulated  in  the  manner  previously  described  ia 
quite  inoffensive,  dark  brown  in  color,  and  flocculent  in  character,  and 
despite  its  low  specific  gravity  separates  from  water  or  sewage  at  a  rapid 
rate.  After  prolonged  settlement  the  activated  sludge,  however,  rarely 
contains  less  than  95  per  cent,  of  water.  A  remarkable  separation  of  the 
water  from  the  sludge  can  be  readily  obtained  by  treatment  on  fine  grade 
strainers,  with  the  production  of  a  aludge  of  the  consistency  of  a  stiff  jeUy. 
Gielatine  counts  have  shown  a  bacterial  content  of  at  least  30,000,000  organ- 
isms per  cubic  centimeter.  In  addition,  the  sludge,  by  reason  of  its  nitrifyii^ 
power,  must  of  necessity  contain  a  la^e  number  of  nitrifying  organisms. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  fairly  laige  number  of  a  variety  of  protoioa 

are  to  be  found It  does  not,  however,  contain  any  algie  growths. 

llie  chemical  analysis  of  on  average  sample  of  the  activated  sludge  is  as 
follows:  organic  matter,  64.7  per  cent.;  mineral  matter,  35.3;  total  nitrogen 
(N),  4.6;  phosphate  (P,Oi),  2.6;  matter  extracted  by  CCl.,  5.8.  Attention 
should  be  colled  te  the  abnormally  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  as  compared 

with    ordinary  unoxidiied    sewage  sludge The    activity  of    the 

sludge  is  greatly  diminished  when  working  on  the  Gll-and-draw  method, 
if  it  is  called  upon  to  treat  further  samples  of  crude  sewage  prior  to  the 
complete  nitrification  of  the  previous  sample  dealt  with.  This  difficulty 
may  be  overcome  by  simple  aeration  of  the  sludge  alone  until  the  free  and 
salhie  ammonia  content  is  removed." 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  three  conditions  hod  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  first  was  to  keep  the  alkalinity  of  the  sewage  rather  more  than  equal 
to  the  nitric  acid  resulting  from  the  nitrification'  of  the  ammonium  salts, 
which  occasionally  made  it  necessary  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  alkali 
before  complete  nitrification.  The  second  condition  was  to  keep  the 
activated  sludge  in  intimate  contact  with  the  sewage  during  aeration. 
The  third  condition  was  to  adjust  properly  the  quantity  of  activated 
sludge  to  the  quantity  of  sewage,  for  while  the  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  oxidizable  matter  was  not  seriously  affected  by  the  varying  propor- 
tions of  activated  sludge,  the  amount  and  rate  of  nitrification  were  in- 
fluenced in  a  marked  d^ree. 

Experiments  conducted  with  1  volume  of  activated  sludge  and  4  vol- 
umes of  Manchester  sewage  showed  that,  under  the  experimental  condi- 
tions, aeration  for  6  to  9  hours,  with  subsequent  settling,  was  sufficient  to 
obtain  an  effluent  equal  to  that  of  the  most  efficient  bacterial  filters, 
measured  by  albuminoid  ammonia  and  the  ^hour  oxygen  absorbed  tests. 
During  the  first  3  hours,  the  action  was  mainly  oxidizing  and  during  the 
laat  3  hours  it  was  mainly  the  nitrification  of  the  ammonium  compounds. 
An  attempt  to  carry  out  the  process  in  two  entirely  separate  stages  was 
only  partly  successful,  but  the  investigators  were  not  convinced  that  such 
separation  was  impracticable.     In  experiments  to  ascertain  the  effect 
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of  chaises  in  temperature  on  the  action  of  activated  sludge,  it  was  found 
that  when  the  temperature  waa  below  IO°C.  (50°F.)  constantly,  a  very 
marked  deterioration  in  the  results  was  observed,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  removal  of  colloidal  matter.  With  the  temperature  between  10° 
and  25°  (7TF.),  the  action  was  not  injuriously  affected,  but  when  it 
rose  above  30°  (86°F.)  there  was  a  deterioration  in  the  efQuent. 

Illinois  State  Water  Survey.— The  English  work  is  now  (1915)  being 
supplemented  by.  the  investigations  of  Bartow  and  Mohlman  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  the  Illinois  State  Water  Survey,  at  Champaign,  using  the  fresh, 
fairly  strong  domestic  sewage,  without  trade  wastes,  of  that  college  town. 
It  has  been  found  possible  to  nitrify  sewage  completely  by  blowing  air 


6     &     10     iz    14     16    ie    zo   n 
Time  in  Doya. 
FiQ.  89. — Nitrification   of   aerated   sewage,   no   activated   sludge   present. 

into  it  for  15  to  33  days,  depending  largely  upon  the  thoroughness  with 
wliich  the  air  was  distributed  through  the  sewage.  Fig.  89  shows  the 
changes  while  blowing  air  into  3-gal.  bottles,  and  Pig.  90  the  changes 
when  the  air  was  blown  into  the  space  below  &  porous  plate  near  the 
bottom  of  a  tank  9  in.  square  and  5  ft.  deep.  In  each  case  the  free 
ammonia  nitrogen  was  almost  quantitively  changed  to  nitrite  nitrogen, 
and  the  nitrite  nitrogen  was  then  changed  almost  quantitively  to 
nitrate  nitrogen.  It  took  4830  cu.  ft.  of  air  for  the  formation  of  nitrate 
in  15  days  in  this  way. 

A  great  change  took  place  when  the  sludge  deposited  from  aerated 
sewage  was  left  in  the  bottle  or  tenk  at  the  close  of  an  e:[periraent  and 
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sewage  was  aerated  in  the  presence  of  this  activated  Blu<^e.    In  a  paper 
before  the  Americao  Chemical  Society,  April,  1915,  Bartow  and  Mohl- 


TlmtinPg-YS. 
Fin.  90. — Nitrilication  of  aerated  sewage,  no  activated  sludge  present, 
with  uniform  distribution  of  Eur  through  porous  plate. 


Time  in  Hpurs. 
Fio.  91. — Nitrification  of  aerated  sewage,  with  activated  sludge  present. 

man  stated  that  if  such  sludge  from  an  initial  aeration  was  left  in  the 
tank,  its  presence  reduced  the  time  for  complete  nitrification  for  asecond 
treatment  from  15  to  4' days  and  the  amount  of  air  from  4830  to  1270 
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en.  ft.,  and  34  parts  per  1,000,000  of  free  ammonia  nitrogen  produced 
23.8  parts  per  1,000,000  of  nitrate  nitrogen.  In  the  third  treatment, 
nitrification  was  complete  in  2  days  and  but  720  cu.  ft.  of  air  were  used ; 
33  parts  of  free  ammonia  nitrogen  produced  22.3  parts  of  nitrate 
nitrogen. 

In  the  twelfth  treatment  the  nitrification  was  complete  in  less  than  8 
hours  with  the  use  of  less  than  128  cu.  ft.  of  air;  36  parts  of  free  ammonia 
nitrogen  produced  29,5  parts  of  nitrate  nitrogen.  The  hourly  log  of 
the  thirty-first  treatment,  when  the  tank  contained  five  times  as  much 
sewage  as  activated  sludge,  is  given  in  Fig.  91.  For  this  treatment  35 
cu.  ft.  of  air  were  used.  A  sample  of  the  sewage  at  the  end  of  the  first 
hour  of  aeration  in  the  thirty-first  treatment  did  not  decolorize  methylene 
blue  at  the  end  of  12  days,  although  nitrification  was  then  incomplete. 
This  apparently  indicates  that  complete  nitrification  is  unnecessary  in  a 
stable  effluent.  Fig.  91  shows  that,  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  activated  sludge,  both  nitrates  and  nitrites  are  formed 
simultaneously  by  aeration. 

The  activated  sludge  lost  95.54  per  cent,  by  drying  on  a  water  bath 
and  then  for  3  hours  in  an  oven  at  100°C.  The  dried  material,  according 
to  Bartow  and  Mohlman,  contained  6.3  per  cent,  nitrogen,  4  per  cent. 
fat,  1.44  per  cent.  phoBphonis,  equal  to  3.31  per  cent.  PiOi,  and  75 
per  cent,  volatile  matter  lost  on  ignition.  It  was  found  to  be  a  good 
fertihzer. 

Biological  examinations  showed  that  the  sludge  contained  many  Vor- 
ticella  and  Rotifera,  but  the  predominant  organism  was  j^losoma  hem- 
prichi,  a  slender  annelid  worm  0.08  to  0.2  in.  long.  These  worms  feed 
greedily  and  almost  continuously  on  any  small  organic  particles,  and  pre- 
sumably destroy  more  than  their  own  weight  of  organic  matter  daily. 
Because  of  their  method  of  reproduction  by  fission,  extensive  colonies 
are  developed  rapidly. 

MitwRukse  Experiments. — In  October,  1914,  experiments  were  under- 
taken by  T.  Chalkley  Hatton,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Milwaukee  Sewer- 
age Commission,  with  the  advice  of  Dr.  Fowler.  Both  the  Clark  slate 
coUoider  tank  and  the  Fowler  system  of  aeration  were  under  investi- 
gation at  the  time  this  chapter  was  sent  to  press,  and  the  comments  of 
Mr.  Wm.  R.  Copeland,  Chief  Chemist,  on  the  results  obtained  up  to 
that  date  (April,  1915)  were  as  follows; 

"The  data  .  .  ,  indicate  clearly  that  the  Clark  alate  coUoider  clarifies 
and  purifies  the  sewage,  and  that  Fowler's  treatment  of  sewage  with  acti- 
vated sludge,  as  carried  out  in  a.  warm  laboratory,  removes  practically 
all  turbidity  from  sewage,  produces  from  15  to  30  parts  of  nitrates,  forms  a 
granular  sludge  that  settles  readily,  and  reduces  the  number  of  bacteria 
in  the  sewage  to  the  extent  of  96  per  cent,  or  more.  Moreover,  the  sludge 
becomes  activated  more  readily  at  a  temperature  of  70°P.  than  below 
45'>F." 
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CHAPTER  XI 
TAnKS  FOR  SLXTDGE  DIGESTION 

There  are  three  leading  types  of  tanks  in  which  the  solids  which  set- 
tle from  sewage  are  submitted  to  anaerobic  decomposition,  and  several 
other  types  have  been  proposed  and  a  few  of  them  constructed.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  septic  tank,  which  does  not  differ  essentially  from  a 
sedimentation  basin,  in  design,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  in  operation 
by  retaining  the  sludge  until  anaerobic  decomposition  has  modified 
its  character.  This  action  is  explained  on  page  213.  As  a  result  of  it, 
the  gases  of  decomposition  lift  particles  of  the  sludge  into  the  superna- 
tant liquid,  sometimes  making  it  more  turbid  than  the  liquid  in  the  same 
tank  operated  as  a  sedimentation  basin.  In  some  cases  the  quantity  of 
slut^  lifted  in  this  way  is  so  great  that  it  forms  a  scum  over  part  or  all 
of  the  tank.  Molds  and  fungi  often  develop  in  this  mass,  binding  it 
together,  and  eventually  even  weeds  may  grow  over  its  surface.  At 
Ilford,  England,  the  scum  on  a  tank  became  3  ft.  thick,  causing  a  mate- 
rial reduction  in  the  operating  capacity  of  the  basin.  Although  such 
reduced  capacity  is  a  disadvantage,  English  experience  favors  scum, 
particularly  in  open  tanks,  as  at  least  a  partial  preventive  of  odors  and  a 
cheap  means  of  retaining  the  heat  of  the  sewage  in  cold  weather.  As  the 
desired  bacterial  action  on  the  sludge  is  checked  by  low  temperatures,  the 
latter  advantage  of  scum  may  be  important  in  some  locahties,  and  has 
sometimes  led  English  engineers  to  aid  the  formation  of  scum  by  floating 
light  wood  lattice  frames  on  the  aurface  of  the  liquid. 

The  second  type  of  tank  for  sludge  digestion  is  the  Travis,  shown  in 
Fig.  19,  page  216.  The  effluent  from  the  tank  is  a  mixture  of  relatively 
fresh  sewage  from  the  side  chambers  and  of  septic  seiroge  from  the 
middle  chamber. 

The  third  type  of  tank  for  sludge  digestion  is  the  ImhofT,  Fig.  19. 
There  is  no  flow  of  sewage  in  its  lower  chamber,  which  acts  solely  as  a 
sludge  receiver.  The  slote  through  which  the  sludge  falls  into  it  are  so 
designed  that  the  gases  of  decomposition  cannot  escape  through  them 
into  the  sewage  flowing  through  the  side  chambers,  and  the  processes  of 
sedimentation  and  of  sludge  digestion  are  carried  on  as  if  they  were 
conducted  in  wholly  independent  basins. 

SEPTIC  TANKS 

In  so  far  as  a  septic  tank  acts  as  a  sedimentation  basin,  the  principles  of 
design  outlined  in  Chapter  X  apply  to  it.    They  are  modified,  however, 
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by  the  special  conditiona  introduced  by  the  digestion  of  the  sludge 
and  the  resulting  characteristics  of  the  sewage  iQ  the  tank.  The  lead- 
ing factors  to  be  considered  in  design  are: 

1.  Character  of  sewage  reaching  the  treatment  works. 

2.  Number  of  tanks  necessary  to  give  the  proper  time  of  detention  of 
the  sewage  over  the  sludge. 

3.  Covering  the  tanks. 

4.  Inlets  and  outlets  which  will  Qot  be  aSected  by  scum. 

infbience  of  Character  of  Sewage  Reaching  Works. — There  is  appar- 
ently little  difference  between  sedimentation  and  septic  tanks  in  the 
removal  of  suspended  solids,  in  many  cases.  Experiments  confirming 
this  opinion  were  conducted  by  the  Royal  Commisdon  on  Sewage  Dis- 
posal, with  results  given  in  Table  87.  The  experiments  were  conducted 
with  a  settling  tank  holding  6000  gal.  and  a  septio  tank  holding  6600 
gal.,  the  rate  of  flow  being  6000  gal.  in  24  hours  in  each  case.  George  A. 
Johnson  has  reported  that  parallel  experiments  with  settling  and  septic 
tanks  resulted  in  an  average  reduction  in  suspended  matter  of  about  63 
per  cent,  in  sedimentation  tanks  with  6  hours  detention  and  66  per  cent, 
with  S  hours  detention,  while  in  septic  tanks  with  detention  periods  of  8, 
16  and  24  hours  the  removal  of  suspended  matter  averaged  61,  66  and  67 
per  cent.,  respectively.  ("Report  on  Sewage  Purification,"  Columbus, 
1906.)  These  experimental  figures  agree  well  with  the  results  of  the 
operation  of  the  septic  tanks  subsequently  built  at  Columbus.  In  the 
annual  report  on  these  operations  for  1913,  the  removal  of  suspended 
matter  during  an  average  detention  period  of  4  hours  is  given  as  60  per 
cent. 

As  in  most  branches  of  sewage  treatment,  this  general  statement  is 
subject  to  exceptions,  as  shown  by  the  lai^e-scale  experimental  work  of 
Eddy  and  Fales  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  sedimentation  for  nominal 
detention  periods  of  7  to  24  hours  reduced  the  suspended  matter  52  per 
cent.,  while  detentionperiodsof  9  to24hoursin  a  septictank  effected  a 
reduction  of  but  33  per  cent.  (Jour.  Assoc  Bng.  Soct.,  1906,  vol.  xxxvii, 
page  67.)  This  low  percentage  of  removal  was  probably  due  to  the  iron 
wastes  in  the  sewage.  The  ferrous  sulphate  was  reduced  to  ferrous  sul- 
phide in  such  a  fine  condition  that  it  escaped  with  the  effluent  and  was 
recorded  in  the  results  of  anttlyses  as  suspended  matter. 

The  different  nature  of  the  sewa^  of  different  cities,  differences  in 
the  period  of  sedimentation,  and  the  tendency  of  the  ebullition  in  septic 
tanks  to  increase  the  number  of  particles  of  solid  matter  in  suspendoQ 
in  their  effluents  over  the  number  in  theeffluentsof  sedimentation  tanks 
make  comparisons  of  sedimentation  basin  results  at  one  place  with  septic 
tank  results  at  another  of  little  practical  importance.  At  one  plant,  the 
suspended  matter  may  have  a  large  proportion  of  large,  heavy  particles, 
and  at  another  plant  the  same  total  amount  of  suspended  matter  may 
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have  a  large  proportion  of  very  light,  fine  particles.  The  sedimentation 
of  the  former  sewage  will  show  a  larger  percentage  removal  than  the 
detention  of  the  latter  sewage  in  a  septic  tank  for  the  same  number  of 
hours.  The  difference  will  not  be  due  to  any  advantage  of  sedimenta- 
tion over  septic  action  but  to  the  variation  in  the  settling  solids. 

Table  87. — Comparativb   Rbbults  or  Plaik  Skdwentation   poe  24 
Hours  and  Septic  Skdimentahon  for  21.6  Hours 

(FUUi  Heiwrt,  Royiil  CommiHian  od  Bemfs  Dupoul,  Appendii  IV,  pB(a  174  and  ITSj 
results  in  ports  p«r  million) 


Ammoniacal  nitrogen 46.5 

Albuminoid  nitrogen 10.0 

Total  organic  nitrogen I   19.3 

Total  nitrogen  (Kjeldahl) |  67.2 

Oxygen  conaumed  at  27°C.  at  once.  ^  23.8 
Oxygen  consumed  at  27°C.  in  4  hrs..|  100.1 
Solids  in  suspension 216. 0 


Inasmuch  as  the  qualities  desired  in  the  effluent  from  a  septic  tank  are 
chemical  as  well  as  physical,  it  is  manifestly  important  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  the  sewage  reaching  the  works  in  different  conditiona'  at 
different  times.  It  has  already  been  shown  in  Chapter  V  that  if 
sewage  remains  too  long  in  the  presence  of  sludge  undergoing  anaerobic 
decomposition,  it  acquires  properties  which  are  undesirable  from  all 
viewpoints.  Sewage  having  such  properties  is  termed  "over-sep- 
ticized,"  and  an  installation  of  septic  tanks  should  be  so  designed  that 
a  competent  operator  of  the  plant  can  prevent  over-septicization. 

In  some  cities  industrial  wastes  are  discharged  into  the  sewers  at 
certain  hours  and  reach  the  treatment  plant  without  much  dilution. 
If  there  is  ample  tank  capacity  to  receive  and  dilute  those  wastes,  not 
only  will  they  be  unlikely  to  cause  fluctuations  in  the  results  accom- 
plished by  the  septic  tanks,  but  they  will  also  be  of  little  significanoe 
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during  the  stages  of  treatmeat  carried  on  by  contact  beds  or  filters. 
The  equalizing  effect  of  ample  stor^e  facilitieB  on  the  variable  character 
of  sewage  reaching  the  works  may  be  an  important  feature  for  the 
designer  to  consider. 

Over-septicization.— Long  before  over-eepticization  had  received  a 
name  its  disadvantages  were  known.  John  W.  Alvord  called  attention 
to  them  a  number  of  times,  as  a  result  of  his  observations  of  the  operation 
of  early  American  septic  tanks  built  from  the  plans  of  Alvord  &  Shields. 
In  1898  investigations  were  made  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station 
which  indicated  that  sewage  which  has  traveled  for  any  cossiderable 
distance  in  sewers  will,  when  it  reaches  its  point  of  disposal,  be  prac- 
tically free  from  dissolved  oxygen,  and  need  not  remain  in  the  septic 
tank  loi^r  than  is  necessary  for  a  precipitation  of  the  suspended  organic 
matter  and  the  accumulation  of  the  fats  upon  the  surface  of  the  sewage. 
The  report  for  1899  modified  this  statement  by  saying  that,  to  obtain 
the  best  resulte,  sufficient  time  for  the  installation  of  the  desired  bacterial 
life  is  necessary,  and  this  time  varies  with  different  kinds  of  sewage  and 
at  different  seasons.  The  danger  of  keeping  sewage  too  long  in  the 
tanks  was  expliuned  as  follows: 

"It  Beema  probable — althoiu;h  this  is  not  yet  proved — ^that  the  anaerobic 
action  has  been  carried  so  for  before  the  sewage  reaches  the  filters  that  vari- 
ous bodies  have  been  generated  in  the  sewage  which  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nitrifying  bacteria  in  the  filters.  The  sewage  has  an  odor 
more  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  wastes  from  a  cesspool  than  that  of  or- 
dinary freeh,  stale  or  septic  sewage.  It  is  certain  that,  if  the  anaerobic 
process  is  carried  too  far,  there  may  be  a  formation  of  distinctly  poisonous 
bodies,  which  might  prevent  nitrification." 

Further  investigations  showed  (1900  report,  page  481)  that  when  a 
small  volume  of  sewage  is  applied  to  a  sand  filter  nitrification  will  take 
place,  no  matter  to  what  degree  of  putrefaction  this  sewage  has  attained 
at  the  time  of  its  application,  if  there  is  an  abundance  of  air  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  sewage.  When,  however,  sewage  in  an  advanced  state 
of  putrefaction  is  applied  to  a  contact  filter  and  the  entire  open  space 
of  the  filter  filled  with  this  sewage,  Clark  and  Gage  considered  it  possible 
that  oxidation  may  be  so  rapid  that  the  supply  of  oxygen  within  the 
filter  will  be  exhausted  before  the  process  of  nitrification  has  had  time 
to  begin.  The  slow  absorption  of  oxygen  by  fresh  sewage  and  its 
rapid  absorption  by  very  stale  or  septic  sewage  was  proved  by  a  number 
of  experiments.  The  application  of  a  small  volume  of  over-septicized 
sewage  to  an  intermittent  sand  filter,  where  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
considerable  oxidation  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  and  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  air  in  the  filtering  medium,  presents  very  different  conditJons 
from  those  of  a  contact  bed,  having  less  opportunity  for  nitrification. 
In  1901  it  was  found  that  by  aerating  an  over-septicized  sewage  it 
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could  be  treated  BstiBfactorily  in  a  contact  bed,  which  was  impoBsible 
without  the  aeration. 

"As  regards  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  over-septicite  a  sewt^e, 
several  witnesses  have  stated  that  if  sewage  be  kept  too  long  in  the  tank, 
the  amount  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  produced  is  considerably  increased, 
and  some  witnesses  have  expressed  the  view  that  too  long  a  stay  tends  to 
impair  the  subsequent  oxidation  of  the  sewage  during  its  passage  through  the 
filters."     (Royal  Commisaion  on  Sew^e  Disposal,  Fifth  Report,  page  28.) 

Number  of  Tanks. — The  size  of  tanks  depends  on  the  necessary  de- 
tention period,  character  of  sewage,  space  desired  for  sludge  accumular 
tiona  in  the  tanks,  and  local  topography.  The  beat  size  having  been 
decided  upon,  the  number  of  tanks  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
sewage  to  be  treated.  In  some  of  the  early  American  installationa 
a  single  tank  was  adopted,  but  provision  was  made  for  placing  mov- 
able partition  within  it  so  as  to  form  eventually  basins  of  the  Bise 
which  experience  indicated  to  be  most  suitable.  It  is  now  customary 
to  construct  several  tanks,  sometimes  of  the  same  size  and  sometimes 
of  different  sizes,  even  in  the  case  of  small  treatment  plants  for 
institutions  and  small  cities.  An  installation  at  Sturgia,  Mich.,  in 
1913,  consists  of  a  24  X  36-ft.  tank,  one  of  12  X  36  ft.  and  three  of 
12  X  12  ft.;  this  plant  is  for  a  city  of  5000  population.  For  an  asylum 
at  Wernerarillc,  Pa.,  the  State  Health  Department  installed  four 
8  X  84-ft.  tanks;  the  treatment  plant  at  this  institution  was  designed 
to  treat  300,000  gal.  daily.  Such  subdivision  of  tank  capacity  not  only 
gives  to  an  intelligent  operator  the  means  of  adjusting  his  plant  to  the 
fluctuations  in  flow,  but  also  permits  him  to  dilute  trade  wastes,  avoid 
over-septieisation,  clean  out  his  tanks  in  rotation  so  as  to  avoid  great 
fluctuations  in  the  quahty  of  the  effluent,  and  carry  on  experiments 
with  different  operating  conditions. 

An  example  of  tanks  arranged  for  both  parallel  and  series  operation  is 
afforded  by  a  plant  constructed  in  1908  at  Washington,  Pa.,  from  the 
plans  of  R.  Winthrop  Pratt.  These  tanks.  Fig.  92,  are  four  in  number, 
covered,  each  25  X  100  ft.  and  designed  to  hold  sewage  between  eleva- 
tions giving  an  average  depth  of  8  to  10,5  ft.  At  the  inlet  end  of  the 
plant  there  ik  a  gallery  containing  the  end  of  a  14-in.  force  main  through 
which  the  sewage  is  delivered.  From  this  main,  sewage  is  admitted  to 
the  upper  end  of  each  tank  through  two  12-in.  submerged  inlets  (Fig. 
93),  and  flows  through  the  basin  to  three  12-in.  submerged  outlets  at 
the  other  end.  These  outlets  deliver  the  septic  sewage  into  an  outlet 
channel  (Fig.  94),  in  which  the  height  of  the  sewage  fluctuates  between 
limits  controlled  by  autoniatic  apparatus.  If  it  is  desired  to  employ 
series  operation,  stop  planks  are  inserted  in  the  outlet  channel  between 
tanks  3  and  4,    Then  tank  1  or  tank  2,  or  both,  as  desired,  will  discharge 
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sewage  through  the  outlet  channel  into  tank  3.  Here  the  direction  of 
flow  13  reversed  from  that  for  parallel  operation.  On  reaching  the 
further  end  the  sewage  enters  3  inlets  in  an  18-in.  vitrified  pipe  by- 
pass, which  conveys  it  to  the  same  number  of  outlets  in  tank  4.    Here 
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Fiu.  92. — Different  arrangements  ot  septic  tanks. 

the  normal  direction  of  flow  is  maintained  and  the  eeptic  sewage  passes 
into  the  end  of  tlie  outlet  channel. 

The  plan  of  the  tanks  at  Fairmont,  Minn.,  Fig.  92,  shows  an  arrange- 
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meiit  adopted  in  a  number  of  caaes  bj'  Prof.  Anson  Marston.  This 
example  was  for  a  place  of  about  3000  persons.  The  2  tanks,  which 
are  of  unequal  size,  operate  in  parallel,  and  have  a  combined  capacity  of 
80,000  gal.  The  sewage  is  delivered  from  them  to  2  intermittent 
sand  filters. 

An  unusually  flexible  arrangemeat  of  tanks  was  selected  by 
George  S.  Pleraon  for  use  at  Sturgis,  Mich.  As  described  at  the  1914 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  Engineering  Society,  it  consista  of  5  com- 
partments 8.5  ft.  deep,  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  92.  By  various 
settings  of  the  gate  valves  oq  the  inlets  and  of  the  shear  gates,  the  intitiil- 
lation  may  be  giveo  capacities  of  31,600, 37,700, 46,600, 52,700,  58,800, 
72,100  or  78,200  gal. 

The  large  installation  of  septic  tanks  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  arranged 
as  shown  in  Fig.  92.  They  were  described  in  detail  by  their  designer, 
John  H.  Gregory,  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  vol.  Ixvii,  1910,  page  294. 
Basins  I  to  4  inclusive  are  called  primary  tanks,  and  basins  5  and  6 
secondary  tanks.  They  are  approximately  12  ft.  deep  to  the  high-water 
line.  The  wall  along  the  upper  end  of  the  primary  tanks  has  a  5.5-ft. 
conduit  within  it,  by  which  sewage  can  be  turned  into  any  tank  through 
four  24-in.  sluice  gates.  In  the  distributing  wall  at  the  lower  end  of 
these  tanks  is  an  o\Trflow  channel  at  the  top,  a  5-ft.  collecting  and 
distributing  conduit  in  the  center  and  a  5  X  3.3-ft.  blow-off  conduit  at 
the  bottom.  The  sewage  passes  from  each  tank  into  the  collecting  and 
distributing  conduit  through  four  24^in.  sluice  gates,  and  passes  from 
it  through  eight  24-in.  sluice  gates  into  either  or  both  of  the  secondary 
tanks.  The  sewage  is  drawn  from  each  of  the  latter  basins  through 
eight  24-in.  sluice  gates  into  a  collecting  conduit  in  the  end  wall.  The 
conditions  governing  the  general  design  were  stated  by  Gregory  as 
follows: 

"The  tanks  were  desitcned  with  the  object  of  not  only  placing  the  outlets 
Bs  f or  as  possible  from  the  inlets,  but  also  of  keeping  the  sludge  as  much  aa 
possible  away  from  the  outlets,  this  brtng  accomplished  by  dividing  the  tanks 

longitudinally  by  tmiiaversc  walla  into  3  sections.  To  meet  varying 
conditions  in  the  character  of  the  sewage  and  in  the  quantity  treated,  the 
design  was  made  very  flexible,  it  being  possible  to  use  any  combination  of 

one  or  more  priznary  tanks  with  either  or  both  secondary  tanks 

Each  secondary  tank  is  divided  into  2  sections  by  a  low  baflie  wall,  to 
hold  back  Ihe  sludge  at  the  bottom  ot  the  upper  half  of  the  tank,  the  top  of 
the  wall  being  about  1  ft.  below  low-water  level.  On  the  upHtream  aide  ot 
the  wall,  and  hinged  to  it,  there  ia  a  floating  scum  hoard,  of  cypress,  to 
hold  back  any  scum  which  might  form  in  the  upper  half  ot  the  tank." 

The  operation  of  this  series  of  basins  was  originally  intended  to  afford 
a  practically  constant  rate  of  discharge  through  the  24  hours.  With  an 
average  dry-weather  flow  of  20,000,000  gal.  per  day,  the  depth  of  the 
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sewage  under  such  conditions  would  fluctuate  between  8.9  and  12  ft., 
and  the  average  period  of  detention  would  be  about  8.6  hours.  It  was 
found  more  satisfactory,  however,  to  maintain  a  constant  level  in  the 
tanks.  A  method  of  operation  found  useful  during  the  late  spring, 
summer  and  early  autumn  was  described  as  follows  by  C.  B.  Hoover: 

"One  secondary  and  one  or  two  of  the  primarjea  are  used  continuously 
until  septic  action  becomes  violent  enough  to  interfere  seriously  with  the 
subsidence  of  suspended  solids,  then  these  tanks  are  put  out  of  service  and 
the  other  secondary  and  primariea  are  put  in  service.  The  tanks  which 
are  put  out  of  service  are  allowed  to  stand  idle  untO  the  deposited  sludge 
has  been  somewhat  well  digested.  When,  this  condition  has  been  attained, 
it  will  be  indicated  by  the  comparative  absence  of  boiling,  and  a  change  in 
the  color  of  the  supernatant  liquor  from  jet  black  to  a  clearer  greenish 
color.  The  green  color  is  due  to  a  very  luxuriant  growth  of  Uglena,  and 
this  liquor  has  often  been  found  to  be  aupeisaturated  with  dissolved  oxygen, 
presumably  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  theee  micro-organiBms.  When 
the  tanks  are  shifted,  the  clear  liquor  in  those  which  have  been  standing 
idle  is  drained  into  the  river,  and  they  are  again  ready  for  service,  the  sludge 
remaining  in  the  tanks.  The  supernatant  liquor  which  is  drained  into  the 
river  has  been  found  non-putrescible  and  very  low  in  bacteria  (lees  than 
10,000)  and  suspended  matter." 

Volume  of  Sludge. — In  computing  the  operating  capacity  of  the 
tanks,  the  space  occupied  by  sludge  must  be  estimated  by  the  same 
methods  followed  in  the  case  of  a  sedimentation  basin  and  the  result 
modified  to  allow  for  the  dissolution  of  part  of  the  solids.  Inasmuch  as 
this  change  takes  place  only  in  the  organic  matter,  it  may  be  desirable 
where  combined  sewage  must  be  treated  by  anaerobic  methods,  to  pass 
the  sewage  through  grit  chambers  before  it  reaches  the  septic  tanks,  but 
there  may  be  some  cases  where  combined  sewage  will  not  readily  part 
with  the  suspended  mineral  matter  in  a  grit  chamber  unless  the  velocity 
is  checked  so  that  organic  matter  also  settles  out,  forming  an  offensive 
mass  troublesome  to  dispose  of.  If  the  grit  is  first  removed,  the  amount 
of  solids  settling  from  combined  sewage  during  dry  weather  in  septic 
tanks  will  probably  not  be  materially  different  in  character  from  that 
obtained  from  separate  sewage.  The  additional  organic  matter  washed 
into  combined  sewers  by  storm  run-off  can  be  estimated  only  from  local 
conditions,  among  which  the  efficiency  of  the  street  cleaning  service  is 
prominent. 

The  amount  of  sludge  produced  by  septic  tanks  in  a  number  of  places 
is  given  in  Table  88.  The  figures  have  been  obtained  from  many 
sources,  not  always  the  original  sources,  and  are  chiefly  of  value  as 
indicating  the  need  of  experience  and  good  judgment  in  estimating  such 
volumes  without  the  help  of  analytical  results. 

The  reduction  in  volume  of  sludge  in  septic  tanks,  for  which  the 
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Table   88. — Quantity   of  SLrnoB    Produced  by   Septic    Tanks 
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designer  must  make  some  allowance  according  to  a  few  authorities, 
has  been  variously  estimated.  It  eecms  probable  that  it  depends  in  a 
measure  upon  the  character  of  the  sludge  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
ebullition  of  gases  lift  particles  of  eludge  into  the  sewage  as  it  flows 
through  a  baun.  The  amount  of  suspended  solids  leaving  a  tank  in  the 
effluent  is  sometimes  over  200  parts  per  1,000,000,  and  generally  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount  in  the  effluent*  from  sedimentation 
and  chemical  precipitation  basins,  particularly  after  the  septic  tank  has 
been  in  operation  for  some  months.  This  is  illustrated  by  experience 
with  the  septic  tanks  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  stale  sewage  is  treated. 
C.  B.  Hoover,  chemist  in  charge  of  the  sewage  treatment  works,  stated 
in  his  report  for  1911  that  two  typical  cycles  of  a  tank  after  cleaning 
showed  the  increases  in  the  mean  total  suspended  matter  in  the  efHuent, 
as  the  period  of  time  after  a  cleaning  increased,  which  are  given  in 
Table  89.  The  sludge  that  remains  on  the  bottom  becomes  more  dense 
the  longer  it  stays  in  the  tank  and  some  of  the  loss  of  volume  formerly 
attributed  solely  to  gasification  and  liquefaction  is  now  considered  to  be 
due  to  this  purely  mechanical  process. 
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There  are  two  50  X  lOO-ft.  and  two  50  X  200-ft.  tanks  at  Plainfield, 
N.  J.  The  long  tanks  have  a  baffle  4  ft.  high  across  their  middle. 
They  receive  screened  sewage,  mainly  domestic.  With  clean  tanks, 
the  period  of  detention  in  both  long  and  short  tanks  being  9  hours,  the 
velocities  would  be  11.2  and  22.4  ft.  per  hour.  With  sludge  in  the 
tanks,  which  have  a  total  effective  depth  of  6  ft.,  the  short  basins  were 
found  to  have  detention  periods  of  6.5  to  7.5  hours,  corresponding  to 
velocities  of  15.4  to  13.3  ft.  per  hour,  and  the  long  tanks  had  detention 
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periods  of  5.6  to  6.7  hours,  corresponding  to  velocities  of  35.7  to  29.8  ft. 
per  hour.  The  tanks  were  cleaned  in  Marchof  each  year;  their  efficiency 
is  shown  in  Table  90. 
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The  removal  of  suspended  matter  from  the  liquid  passing  through  the 
tanks  is  about  the  same  as  at  Columbus.  Part  of  it  remained  in  the 
tank  as  scum  and  part  as  sludge.  The  average  specific  gravity  of  the 
filudge  was  found  to  be  1.037  and  the  amount  of  water  89.4  per  cent. 
The  total  volume  of  sewage  treated  during  the  test  was  550,400,000  gal. 
The  dry  solids  in  the  screened  sewage  amounted  to  0.71  ton  per  1,000,000 
g^.,baj<cd  on  influent  and  effluent  data,  and  the  dry  solids  in  the  effluent 
to  0.25  ton,  so  that  0.40  ton  was  deposited  in  the  tank.  The  amount 
actually  found  in  the  scum  and  sludge  was  0.28  tan,  so  that  about  39.1 
per  cent,  of  the  solid  matter  had  been  liquefied  or  gasified.  Stagnation 
of  sewage  in  the  tanks  for  periods  of  28  to  55  days  showed  a  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  sludge  by  consolidation  and  liquefaction  of  U  .9  to  26.6 
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per  cent.     The  reduction  in  organic  matter  by  the  Plainfieid  septic 
tanks  ia  also  given  in  Table  90,  and  the  removal  of  bacteria  in  Table  fil. 

Table  91. — Removal  or  Bacteria  by  Septic  Tanks,  Plainftbld,  N.  J., 
1909-11 

(Count*  ia  million*.     Roy  H.  Lanpheur,  fntrinxnntf  K*conJ,  Jmouur  13,  1013) 
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The  sepUc  tank  installation  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  consists  of  2  large 
and  4  small  basins  (Fig.  92),  any  two  or  more  of  which  may  be  used 
together.  The  sewage  ia  screened,  passed  through  grit  chambers,  and 
pumped  to  the  tanks.  They  have  a  combined  capacity  of  S,000,000  gal. 
The  depth  ia  12  ft.  Their  record  during  the  first  years  of  their  operation 
is  as  follows: 


Suspended  solids  removed,  per  cent. . 
Dissolved  oxygen  cons,  reduced,  per  cen 
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These  figures  agree  reasonably  well  with  British  results,  each  as  thoM 
given  in  Table  92. 
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02. — Eptbct  of  DiFTiRKNT  Dbtbntion  Pkbiods  jk  Opbk,  Rsc- 
TANOULAB  Septic  Tanks,  at  Lkedb,  Enoland 

(Report  on  Eipvimmta  no  B«wMa  Dupowl,  LamIi.  IDOS.  PM«  66) 
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The  avail&ble  information  indicates  that  careful  operation  of  a  septic 
tank  infitallatioQ,  capable  of  flexibility  in  capacity  and  detention  period, 
will  result  in  a  reduction  of  about  one-third  in  the  weight  of  the  solids 
depodted  from  average  screened  stale  American  sewage. 

"At  Huddersfield,  Mr.  Campbell  estimated  that  about  38  per  cent,  of 
the  solids  were  converted  into  gas  or  digested;  at  Leeds,  Mr.  Harrison  put 
the  figure  at  about  30  per  cent. ;  at  Manchester,  Dr.  Fowler  says  that  possibly, 
though  not  certainly,  about  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  suspended  matter 
ia  digested  or  converted  into  gas;  at  ShefGeld,  Mr.  Haworth  puts  the  diges- 
tion at  32.9  per  cent.,  while  at  BirmiDgham,  Messrs,  Watson  and  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  say  that  the  figiues  available  indicated  a.  digestion  of  not  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  suspended  matter  entering  the  tanks."  (Fifth  Report 
Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal,  page  21.) 

The  liquefaction  of  solids  in  a  closed  septic  tank  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
was  estimated  in  the  following  maimer  by  Kinnicutt  and  Eddy  in  the 
fourth  report  of  the  Connecticut  Sewerage  Commission,  page  39.  During 
a  period  of  2  years  3  months,  the  difference  between  the  results  of 
analyses  of  the  influent  and  effluent  showed  that  1194  lb.  of  suspended 
matter  had  been  held  back  in  the  tank.  The  sludge  at  the  end  of  this 
period  contained  729  lb.  of  dry  solids,  indicating  that  465  lb.  had  been 
liquefied.  This  was  a  reduction  of  nearly  30  per  cent.  The  liquefaction 
during  the  first  15  months  was  28  per  cent.,  and  during  the  last  year 
netkriy  48  per  cent. 

Such  experience  indicates  that  provision  must  be  made  for  storing 
about  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  suspended  matter  not  removed  by  couse 
screens  and  grit  chambers,  plus  its  accompanying  water.  The  total 
amount  of  storage  to  be  provided  will  be  fixed  by  the  assumed  lapse  of 
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time  between  cleanings  of  tanks.  This  will  depend  in  turn  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sewage  reaching  the  works  and  the  method  of  disposal  of  the 
tank  effluent.  During  very  warm  weather  the  Columbus  sewage  some- 
times  reaches  the  tanks  in  such  a  septic  condition  that  the  basins  must 
be  operated  as  sedimentation  tanks  solely,  in  order  to  prevent  advanced 
septic  action,  and  the  discharge  with  the  effluent  of  so  much  suspended 
matter  that  the  trickling  filters  receiving  it  will  be  materially  affected. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  weeks  must  sometimes  elapse  before  septic 
action  begins  in  a  tank  started  with  clean  bottom  and  walls,  unless  it  Is 
filled  at  the  outset  with  septic  sewage  from  other  tanks. 

There  is  always  the  probability  that  septic  tanks  built  for  small 
American  towns  will  not  receive  regular  attention  from  a  competent 
man,  and  the  small  basins  are  usually  given  large  sludge-storage  capacity 
in  consequence.  In  designing  such  an  installation  there  are  two  alter- 
native risks  to  be  faced,  over-septicization  of  the  sewage  due  to  a  pro- 
tracted stay  in  the  tank,  or  large  amounts  of  suspended  matter  in  the 
effluent  caused  by  high  velocities  of  flow.  With  the  fresh  weak  sewage 
likely  to  be  received  at  such  small  plants,  the  latter  trouble  is  more 
probable  than  the  former,  and  consequently  it  will  be  well  to  provide 
storage  for  at  least  9  months'  accumulation  of  sludge  consisting  of 
60  per  cent,  of  the  total  suspended  matter  and  enough  water  to  render 
the  latter  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume.  Liquefaction  of  the 
solids  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  keep  tanks  designed  on  this  basis  in 
fair  working  condition  for  a  somewhat  longer  period.  With  plants  for 
larger  cities,  where  fairly  competent  Bupervision  is  likely  to  be  given, 
the  provision  for  sludge  storage  may  be  reduced  by  designing  the  tanks 
ao  that  a  small  amount  of  the  oldest  part  of  the  sludge  is  drawn  off  at 
frequent  intervals.  This  procedure  is  much  favored  in  England,  and 
the  bottom  slopes,  sludge  channels  and  sludge  gates  are  designed  to 
facilitate  it.  With  frequent  removal  of  the  sludge,  the  percentage  of 
water  in  it  will  be  higher  than  when  a  long  period  of  digestion  is  per- 
mitted, and  the  designer  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  sludge  with 
95  per  cent,  water  occupies  twice  the  space  required  to  store  sludge 
consisting  of  the  same  amount  of  solids,  but  with  only  90  per  cent,  of  its 
volume  composed  of  water, 

■^  .  .  . 

"Our  experience  points  to  the  conclusion  that  there  can  be  no  definite 

rules  as  to  how  long  a  septic  tank  sliould  be  run  without  cleaning,  and 

tliat  it  must  be  left  to  the  manager  of  each  works  to  see  that  the  suspended 

BolldB  issuing  from  the  tank  do  not  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  an 

injurious  effect  upon  the  filters  or  upon  thequality  of  the  filtrate.     The  point 

at  which  injury  to  the  filters  or  deterioration  of  the  filtrate  will  orcur  will 

largely  depend  upon  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  sewage,  the  kind  of 

filter  used,  the  size  of  the  material  in  the  filter,  and  the  rate  of  filtration. 

At  Accrington,  for  instance,  sometliing  like   15  parts   (per   100,000  parts) 
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of  suflpended  matter  in  the  septic  tank  liquor  cnn  be  put  upon  the  coarae 
percolating  filters,  without  any  danger  of  clogging,  whereas  at  Manchester 
and  Burnley,  this  would  be  too  much  for  the  contact  beds.  Again  the 
successful  working  of  some  forms  of  fins  percolating  filter  (e.g.,  that  at  Frtern 
Bamet),  depends  upon  the  time  allowed  for  the  drying  of  the  sludge  on 
the  surface  of  the  material  between  two  applications  of  tank  liquor.  A 
tank  liquor  containing,  say,  10  parts  of  suspended  matter  per  100,000, 
might  be  conveniently  treated  on  a  filter  of  this  kind,  it  the  delivery  were 
made  once  every  3  days;  but  if  it  were  made  once  every  day,  the  sludge 
caught  on  the  surface  of  the  filter  would  probably  not  havedried sufficiently 
to  allow  of  its  being  scraped  off  before  the  next  delivery  was  made."  (Fifth 
Report,  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal,  page  24.) 

Reduction  of  Dissolved  Organic  Matter.— In  addition  to  changing 
the  character  of  the  sewage  by  the  removal  of  part  of  its  suapended 
matter,  a  well-operated  septic  tank  usually  makes  a  reduction  in  the 
dissolved  organic  matter  in  the  raw  sewage.  There  has  been  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  amount  of  this  decrease.  Dr.  W. 
P.  Dunbar  states  that  at  Hamburg  the  reduction  in  oxygen  absorbed 
was  about  33  per  cent.,  in  albuminoid  ammonia  alxiut  23  per  cent., 
in  organic  nitrogen  about  37  per  cent,  and  in  organic  carbon  about  40 
per  cent.     ("Sewage  Treatment,"  page  86.) 

Clark  and  Gage  reported,  as  a  result  of  inveBtigatiotiB  at  Lawrence 
lasting  many  years,  that  the  reactions  taking  place  in  different  septic 
tanks  may  be  different  when  every  effort  has  been  made  to  operate  them 
in  parallel,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  closely  the 
effect  of  the  rate  of  flow  through  a  septic  tank  upon  its  efficiency  as  a 
preliminary  treatment  for  sewage.  (Report  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health, 
1908,  page  479). 

Roofs. — The  early  opinion  that  septic  tanks  must  be  covered  to  enable 
digestion  of  the  solids  to  proceed  satisfactorily  is  no  longer  held  by 
engineers.  Many  tanks,  particularly  those  of  small  plants,  are  provided 
with  roofs  for  other  reasons ,  among  which  the  diminution  of  odors  from 
the  works  is  often  prominent.  In  the  anaerobic  decomposition  of  sludge, 
the  gases  evolved  are  sometimes  extremely  offensive.  By  preventing 
any  agitation  by  the  wind  of  the  contents  of  septic  tanks,  the  odor  from 
them  is  rarely  so  strong  as  to  cause  annoyance  beyond  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  basins.  A  powerful  stench  is  often  produced  when 
septic  sewage  is  sprayed  over  trickling  filters,  and  where  such  filters 
are  employed  the  usefulness  of  roofs  is  mainly  to  keep  the  sewage  warm 
and  out  of  the  sight  of  the  public  and,  in  small  plants  without  attendants 
constantly  on  duty,  to  keep  off  children  and  irresponsible  persons. 

Occasionally  the  roofs  are  constructed  of  wood,  but  more  often  are 
reinforced  concrete  slabs  carried  by  reinforced  concrete  beams.  The 
roofs  of  the  septic  tanks  at  Saratoga  Springs  are  groined  arches.     The 
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sewage  is  somewhat  warmer  than  the  outside  ur  during  a  part  of  the 
year  and  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  walls  and  roof  are  liable  to  become 
covered  with  moisture.  This  water  may  absorb  the  hydrogen  sulphide 
given  off  by  the  decomposing  sludge,  causing  deterioration  of  the 
concrete.  A  noteworthy  instance  of  this  occurred  at  Hampton,  Eng- 
land, where  concrete  surfaces  above  the  sewage  level  became  much 
softened  and  large  flakes  could  be  detached  by  the  fingers.  Some 
American  experience  of  this  nature  is  reported  in  Engineering  Record, 
May  16,  1908,  and  Engineering  News,  December  12,  1912.  All  Burfacea 
liable  to  exposure  to  such  action  ehould  be  made  as  dense  and  smooth 
as  practicable,  not  only  to  prevent  external  deterioration  but  also  the 
penetration  of  acid  moiatiu'e  to  the  steel  reinforcement. 

Where  roofs  are  employed,  the  tanks  must  have  vent  pipes  in  the  roofs 
in  order  that  the  rapid  entrance  or  escape  of  a  large  amount  of  sewa^ 
shall  not  cause  damage  on  account  of  the  difTerenoe  in  air  pressure  above 
and  below  the  roof.  As  the  gases'  which  escape  from  a  septic  tank  are 
sometimes  explosive  when  ignited,  notice  to  this  effect  should  be  posted 
near  all  entrances  to  roofed  tanks. 

One  of  the  earliest  tank  installations  in  the  United  States,  that  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  N,  Y.,  was  considerably  injured  by  an  explosion  on 
January  26,  1906,  which  lifted  the  entire  roof  of  a  51.5  X  91.5-ft.  basin, 
completely  ruining  it.  The  roof  had  6  manholes  closed  with  iron 
covers.  The  opinion  of  F.  A.  Barbour,  designer  of  the  plant,  and  of  some 
other  engineers  who  discussed  the  accident  at  the  time,  was  that  the 
explosion  was  caused  by  a  burning  match  or  glowing  ashes  being  dropped 
through  a  manhole  by  one  of  the  workmen  about  the  tanks. 

An  explosion  took  place  in  a  covered  septic  tank  at  Florence,  N.  C. 
(Eng.  News,  Feb.  25,  1915),  in  which  a  sludge-ripening  process  was 
proceeding.  The  tank  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned  out  some  time 
previously.  The  odor  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  was  very  distinct.  The 
attendant  set  fire  to  dead  weeds  and  grass  in  order  to  clean  up  around  the 
plant,  and  the  flames  evidently  ignited  gas  escaping  through  a  large 
crack  in  the  roof  of  the  tank,  for  a  heavy  explosion  occurred  inside  the 
tank  followed  by  the  escape  of  heavy  white  smoke  from  manholes  with 
loose  covers. 

Explosions  in  covered  septic  tanks  have  been  reported  from  Cromer, 
Exeter,  llford  and  Sberingham,  England. 

'  Aa  BLtlAlyuiA  of  the  sw  from  an  ur-tisht  oeptio  tank  vis  reoordad  ae  follom  by  the 
UaMachiuetts  State  Board  of  Health  in  it!  lS9a  report  (pace  422):  oarboota  aoid,  S,4  p«T 
MBt-J  heavy  hydrocarbons,  0.3  per  cent.:  oiyien,  O.S  per  cFnt.;  carboaic  oiide.  0.0  par 
aHit.;inethaDe,TS.SperoBat,:BitroceD,ie.3  per  cant.  Kinniiriitt  and  Eddy  tt&te  that  the 
averace  multa  of  veekly  analyKS  of  the  gu  from  a  doaed  septic  Moll  at  Worceatar  (kve 
G.m  per  cent,  ol  carbon  dioxide.  O.TS  per  neiii.  of  oiyien,  7G.1S  per  osdI.  of  mrthuie.  and 
17.40  per  cent,  of  nitroaen.  The  imouDt  of  (ai  averaced  2.4  gal.  per  100  gal.  of  Kvasein 
IWI  and  3.9  gal.  in  1902.     About  twice  aa  much  gai  wai  evolved  in  warm  as  in  cold  weather. 
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bilsts  and  Ontlets. — In  the  earliest  desigoa  for  septic  tanks,  when  it 
was  believed  that  the  best  results  could  be  obtained  only  by  enclosed 
tanks,  the  sewage  entered  and  left  the  basins  at  points  18  in.  or  more 
below  the  surface.  This  was  done  mainly  to  trap  both  openings  and 
prevent  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  tanks.  It  was  not  long  before  this 
reason  for  submerged  outlets  was  abandoned,  but  other  reasons  for 
giving  them  such  a  location  took  its  place.  Scum  on  the  surface  of  the 
sewage  made  it  desirable  to  provide  submerged  inlet  and  outlets,  or  their 
equivalent.  Another  reason  for  submerged  openings  ie  that  the  action 
of  the  sew^e  tank,in  liquefying  organic  mattcr,i9  apparently  weaker  at 
mid-depth  than  at  the  level  of  the  sludge  or  just  below  the  scum,  and  it 
is  therefore  desirable  to  admit  and  draw  ofT  the  sewage  near  mid-depth. 
Among  the  experiments  leading  to  this  conclusion  are  some  made  at 
PlMnfield,  N.  J.,  byLanphear,  reported  in  Engineering  Record,  January 
13, 1912. 

Although  submerged  openings  are  preferred  by  some  engineers  for 
the  reasons  stated,  weirs  are  also  employed  in  many  septic  tanks,  but 
they  are  usually  guarded  by  acum- 
boards  from  2  to  4  in.  in  front  of 
them,  extending  to  a  depth  of  at  ! 
least  2  ft.  The  narrow  openings 
between  the  boards  and  the  weirs 
are  easily  kept  free  from  scum,  and 
the  sewage  is  compelled  by  the 
depth  of  the  scum  boards  to  take 
about  the  same  course  it  would 
follow  with  submerged  openings. 

An  example  of  pipe-and-b ranch       Fio.  93.— Inlet  of  septic  tank, 
■   1  .    ■      »     J    1  L     .1  .■    L     ^  Washmgton,  Pa. 

inlets  IS  afforded  by  the  septic  tanks 

at  Washington,  Pa.,  designed  by  Pratt  and  described  by  him  in  Engineer- 
ing News,  July  16,  1908.  In  this  arrangement  (Fig.  93)  the  sewage 
reaches  the  plant  in  a  14-in.  force  main  carried  in  a  pipe  gallery  along 
the  end  of  the  tanks.  Opposite  the  center  of  each  tank  there  is  a  12- 
in.  tee  with  a  gate,  connecting  with  a  pipe  of  the  same  diameter  in  the 
wall.  This  pipe  conveys  the  sewage  to  two  submerged  openings 
12  in.  in  diameter  and  12.5  ft-  apart.  Three  feet  in  front  of  these 
openings  there  is  a  reinforced  concrete  deflector  extending  the  whole 
width  of  the  tank. 

In  many  cases  the  pipe  inlet  or  outlet  is  not  built  into  the  wall  but  is 
held  a  few  inches  from  it.  This  enables  the  bottom  to  end  in  a  tee,  with 
two  of  its  openings  discharging  the  sewage  and  the  branch  opening' 
connected  to  the  riser.     Such  an  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  102. 

In  the  septic  tanks  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  F.  A.  Barbour  employed  at 
the  end  of  each  tank  a  12-in.  vitrified  pipe  with  4  branches  passing 
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through  the  wall  into  the  tank  2.5  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sewage. 
Each  of  these  headers  ia  supplied  by  a  branch  from  a  cast-iron  supply 
pipe  reducing  from  24  to  18  in.  in  diameter  after  passing  the  end  of 
two  of  the  tanks. 

A  submerged  outlet  provided  with  a  shear  gate  is  shown  in  Fig.  94. 
Tliis  design  was  used  by  Pratt  at  Washington,  Pa.  There  are  throe  of 
these  outlets  at  the  end  of  each  tank  25  ft,  wide.  In  an  article  in 
Engineering  Nevta,  July  16,  1908,  Pratt  states  that  a  baffle  wall  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  outlets. 


Fi(i.  94. — Outlets  of  septi 


A  submerged  outlet  combined  with  a  weir,  used  by  Ogden  in  the 
KCptic  tanks  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  94,  from  Engineering 
Record,  Feb.  1,  1908.  Each  of  the  tanks  has  at  one  end  2  openings,  12 
in.  high  and  24  in.  long,  through  which  sewage  passes  into  an  open 
channel  from  the  tank.  This  channel  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal 
wall  with  a  weir  plate  along  its  crest.  This  plate  in  A  X  }-i  in.  in  sec- 
tion, and  the  sewage  drops  over  it  as  shown  in  the  illustration  into  the 
(mter  channel,  which  has  a  transverse  weir  at  its  discharge  end,  with 
n  crest  alMiut  14'^  in.  Ijelow  that  of  the  other. 

The  form  of  outlet  used  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1904,  by  Gregory  is 
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also  shown  in  Fig.  94,  from  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  vo!.  ixvii,  1910,  piigo 
290.  The  wall  is  a  combined  section,  consisting  of  a  concrete  conduit 
5.5.  ft.  in  diameter  surmounted  by  a  low  retaining  wall.  The  sewage 
is  drawn  off  through  24-in.  sluice  gates.  There  is  a  thin  reinforced  con- 
crete bafHe  surmounted  by  a  hinged  scum  board  to  guard  the  openings. 

The  outlet  employed  by  Barbour  for  four  92.25  X  52-ft.  septic  tanks 
at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  is  unlike  the  others  .shown  in  Fig.  94.     At  the  outlet 
end  of  each  tank  there  are  two  horizontal  rows  of  2-in.  pipe  running 
through  the  wall.     The  rows  are  6  in.  apart  vertically,  and  the  pipes 
iu  each  row  are  12  in.  apart.     There  are  98  of  these  small  outlets  for 
each  tank,  and  the  upper  row  is  2  ft. 
below    the     surface    of    the    sewage.    '"'" 
They  discharge  into  a  concrete  con- 
duit running  along  the  outside  of  the 
end  wall,  4  ft.  deep,  2  ft.  wide  at  the 
top  and   18  in,  wide  at  the  bottom. 
Opposite  the  center  of  each  tank  this 
conduit   passes   through   a    chamber 
where  the  sewage  is  removed  through 
a  floating  orifice.      Each  orifice  is  2 
X  12  in.  and  supported  by  an  iron 
frame  held  in  place  by  two  21  X  36 
X  8-in.  floats.    The  orifices  can  be  ad- 
justed for  submersion  to  any  depth 
down  to  1.5  ft.     The  sewage   which 
passes  through  the  orifices  is  conduc- 
ted by  a  pipe  ranging  from  10  to  15 
in.  in  diameter  to  an  aerating  chamber. 

It  is  undesirable  to  use  the  floating 
arm  (Fig.  84)  for  an  outlet  from  septic 
tanks  unless  the  lip  is  provided  with 
a  scum  board,  and  where  the  scum  is  tough  or  tliick  some  engineers  con- 
sider it  undesirable  in  any  form.  Hugh  P.  Raikes  recommends 
("Sewage  Disposal  Works")  the  substitute  shown  in  Fig.  95.  Tliis  is 
a  vertical  standpipe  consisting  of  sections  about  1  ft.  long.  Inside 
each  section  is  a  cross-arm  with  a  hole  in  the  center,  through  which 
passes  a  spindle  raised  and  lowered  by  a  gate-standard  of  tlie  rising- 
stem  type.  Lifting  nuts  are  fixed  on  the  spindle  at  such  points  that 
the  top  joint  must  be  opened  before  the  one  next  to  it,  and  both  the 
first  and  the  second  joints  must  be  opened  before  the  third.  By  this 
detail,  there  is  a  minimum  disturbance  of  the  scum  and  sludge.  In  case 
it  is  desired  to  operate  with  a  very  thick  scum  the  first  and  second  lifting 
nuts  can  be  adjusted  so  that  the  top  joint  will  not  be  opened. 
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BottoiD  Slopes. — The  slopes  of  the  bottoms  of  septic  tanks  ordin&riljr 
do  not  differ  from  those  employed  with  sedimentation  basins.  Septic 
sludge  free  from  grit  can  be  moved  with  scrapers  on  slopes  of  1.5  to  3 
per  cent,  without  difficulty,  but  heavy  scum,  which  settles  on  top  of  the 
sludge  when  the  tank  ia  drained,  must  be  broken  up  with  shovels  or  other 
implements,  before  it  can  be  handled  easily  on  such  slopes. 

Prof.  Marston  adopted  much  steeper  slopes  than  3  per  cent,  from  the 
side  walla  toward  the  center  of  a  basin.  Where  he  employs  three 
parallel  tanks,  a  transverse  section  of  them  shows  rather  shallow  sidn 
walls,  deep  longitudinal  dividing  walla,  a  central  basin  with  its  bottom 
sloping  gradually  toward  a  central  slut^  drain,  and  side  basins  with  a 
steep  bottom  slope  from  the  aide  wall  and  a  moderate  slope  from  the 
division  wall  toward  a  central  sludge  drain.  John  M.  Fariey  also  used 
steep  bottom  slopes,  from  1 :12  to  1 :24,  in  his  plans  for  the  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  treatment  plant.  In  the  Baltimore  tanks  slopes  of  I  on  4  were 
used  by  Calvin  W.  Hendrick  for  the  floors  of  primary  tanks  and  1  on 
12.19  in  the  seeondary  tanks.  In  Great  Britain,  a  slope  of  about  1  on 
15  is  considered  desirable  for  the  discharge  of  sludge  by  gravity.  Where 
scum  forms  and  has  to  be  removed  with  the  sludge,  greater  bottom 
slopes  are  advisable  than  those  where  sludge  alone  must  be  removed. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  bottom  will  usually  be  influenced  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  method  of  disposing  of  the  sludge.  Wherever 
practicable  it  should  be  discharged  by  gravity  into  a  well  from  which  it 
can  be  pumped  or  into  a  sludge  drain.  There  is  very  httle  information 
regardii^  the  resistance  of  pipe  surfaces  to  the  flow  of  sludge,  but  a 
helpful  basis  for  design  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  no  difficulty  was 
experienced  for  several  years  in  draining  the  Mt.  Vernon  septic  tanks 
through  a  16-in.  pipe  on  a  1  per  cent,  grade.  At  this  place  each  tank 
bottom  is  of  the  half-hopper  type,  with  the  sludge  outlet  in  one  of  the 
side  walls,  so  that  the  floor  slopes  to  it  from  both  end  walls  and  the  other 
side  wall.  The  tanks  are  side  by  side,  with  bottoms  at  successively 
slightly  lower  elevations,  enabling  the  sludge  drain  to  be  run  transversely 
under  each  of  the  basins,  without  any  sacrifice  of  grade. 

Some  engineers  prefer  to  have  the  sludge  outlets  away  from  the 
sewage  outlets,  and  in  such  cases  the  bottom  usually  slopes  from  each 
end  toward  a  central  transverse  drain.  The  object  of  this  design  is  to 
free  the  escaping  liquid,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  particles  of  sludge  carried 
up  by  gases.  It  is  believed  by  those  advocating  the  arrangement  that 
ebullition  is  greatest  where  the  depth  of  sludge  is  greatest,  so  that  the 
low  point  of  the  floor  should  not  be  near  the  outlets.  Other  engineers, 
particularly  in  Great  Britain,  have  stated  that  where  large  quantities 
of  scum  are  anticipated,  it  may  be  desirable  to  slope  the  bottom  toward 
the  outlet  end.  This  opinion  rests  on  the  behef  that  the  scum  will 
probably  be  thicker  near  that  end  than  elsewhere,  and  it  is  wise  to  have 
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the  Bcum  dropped,  in  cleaning  oper&donB,  as  close  to  the  sludge  drainage 
openingB  as  possible,  where  there  is  most  space  to  receive  it. 

The  sludge  openings  are  usually  closed  by  shear  gatea,  unless  they  are 
so  large  that  sluice  gates  are  necessary  for  ready  operation.  All  con- 
duits and  pipes  for  Blu<^e  should  be  run  on  straight  lines  between  man- 
holes, if  passible,  in  order  that  any  stoppage  can  be  removed  without 
serious  difficulty. 

Small  septic  tanks  which  collect  only  a  small  quantity  of  sluc^  and, 
on  account  of  local  conditions,  could  be  drained  by  gravity  only  by  the 
construction  of  expensive  accessory  works,  can  be  cleaned  by  hand. 
The  supernatant  sewage  which  cannot  be  drmned  off  by  gravity  and 
sludge  of  ordinary  density  cau  be  pumped  by  diaphragm  pumps  into 
carta,  as  uightsoil  is  handled.  This  method  of  cleaning  causes  odor 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  tank,  but  it  is  preferable  in  the  case  of  some  small  ■ 
installations  to  expensive  drains  in  rock  trenches  or  to  far  distant  sludge 
beds.  The  floors  of  such  small  tanks  may  be  left  flat  if  the  cost  of 
excavation  to  give  easy  slopes  to  one  point  would  be  heavy. 

THE  TRAVIS  TANK 

The  development  of  the  Travis  tank  was  outlined  on  page  20.  Its 
features  are  shown  in  more  detail  in  Fig,  96  from  drawings  furnished 
by  Arthur  E.  CoUins,  City  Engineer  of  Norwich,  England,  who  designed 
the  plant  in  1909  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Travis.  There  are  2 
detritus  tanks,  4  main  or  hydrolytic  tanks  and  4  finishing  or  hydrolyzing 
tanks  in  the  inatallation,  which  has  a  rated  capacity  of  3,600,000  V.  S.  gal. 

The  sewage  ia  pumped  to  a  small  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  force  main, 
from  which  a  channel  leads  to  the  end  of  each  detritus  tank.  The  inlets 
to  the  detritus  tank,  not  shown  in  P'ig.  96,  are  near  each  side  of  the  tank 
and  between  them  is  a  scum  channel  draining  to  a  central  sludge  sump. 
The  cross-section  of  the  detritus  tank  is  similar  to  that  of  the  hydrolytic 
tank. 

The  sewage  escapes  from  the  2  detritus  tanks  into  a  main  inlet 
channel,  from  each  end  of  which  a  branch  runs  to  a  secondary  inlet 
channel  across  the  end  of  two  of  the  main  tanks.  From  this  channel  the 
sewage  passes  tbrough  sluice  gates  and  down  drops  to  submerged  inlets 
in  the  end  wall  of  each  tank  near  the  side  walls.  The  scum  which 
gathers  in  the  main  tanks  is  removed  through  a  channel  between  the 
2  drop  inlets. 

The  inlets  admit  the  sewage  to  the  two  sedimentation  chambers  <^ 
each  tank,  in  which  are  hung  coUoiders  of  bard  wood,  1 .5  X  0-75  in.  in 
section  and  spaced  3  in.  apart  transversely  and  5  to  B  in.  longitudinally. 
Their  purpose  is  to  attract  the  fine  non-settling  solids  and  to  produce 
de-solution  of  part  of  the  colloids,  as  explained  in  Chapter  VI,  page 
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21*J.  The  portion  of  the  sedimentation  chamber  near  the  inlets  in 
which  there  are  no  colloiders  and  the  similar  portion  near  the  outlet 
end  are  "devoted  solely  to  the  sedimentation  of  the  heavier  suspended 
and  coagulated  matter  respectively,"  according  to  Collins.  The  solids 
pass  through  semicircular  inlets  into  the  central  reduction  chamber, 
being  helped  along  by  a  slow  flow  of  sewage  through  the  inlets.  At  the 
end  of  each  sedimentation  chomber  there  is  a  weir  over  which  the 
sewage  passes  to  an  effluent  channel,  leading  around  one  side  of  the  hy- 
(Irolyzing  chamber  to  the  main  effluent  channel. 

The  sewage  which  passes  down  into  the  reduction  chamber  through 
the  inlets  from  the  two  sedimentation  chambers  above  it  becomes  septic 
and  the  sludge  in  the  hopper  bottoms  of  the  reduction  chamber  is 
drawn  otT  through  a  system  of  drains  to  a  sludge  sump.  At  the  end  of 
the  chamber  the  sewage  passes  over  a  weir  to  drop  shafts  leading  to 
submerged  inlets  in  the  hydrolyzing  chamber.  This  chamber  has  a 
scum  channel  at  the  inlet  end  and  an  outlet  weir  at  the  other  end,  which 
is  crossed  by  the  main  effluent  channel.  During  the  summer  as  much 
as  3  in.  of  scum  sometimes  floats  in  the  central  compartments,  but  little 
is  observed  in  the  side  compartments. 

The  arrangement  of  the  colloiders  has  been  modified  since  the  works 
were  put  in  operation.  They  do  not  sludge  up  but  rid  themselves  of 
sludge.  There  is  little  or  no  ebullition,  as  the  sludge  is  removed  fre- 
([ucntly,  from  once  a  day  to  twice  a  week,  and  septic  conditions  are 
prevented  as  much  as  practicable. 

The  operation  of  the  plant  is  controlled  by  the  dimensions  of  the 
weirs  over  which  the  sewage  leaves  the  3  chambers  of  the  hydrolytic 
tank.  These  dimensions  are  such  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  sewage  passes 
through  the  entire  length  of  each  scdiment-ation  ehaml>er,  the  detention 
period  being  about  4  hours,  and  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  passes 
through  the  openings  in  the  bottom  of  the  sedimentation  chamber  and 
through  the  reduction  chamber  to  the  end  weir,  requiring  about  12  hours 
for  the  passage. 

The  hydrolyzing  chamber  is  provided  to  collect  part  of  the  large 
amount  of  suspended  and  colloidal  matter  which  is  contained  in  septic- 
tank  cfRucnts,  particularly  when  the  ebullition  of  gas  is  active. 

The  authors  were  informed  by  Collins  in  1915  that  eompreeaed  air 
is  employed  in  cleaning  the  tanks.  A  small  amount  of  suspended  matter 
adheres  to  the  sloping  sides  of  the  hydrolyzing  chamber  and  is  most 
easily  removed  with  an  air  hose  having  a  nozzle  suited  for  the  purpose. 
The  sloping  sides  and  Imttoms  of  any  extensions  or  new  works  should 
have  a  much  st-M'per  inclination,  in  his  opinion,  than  in  the  first  Norwich 
installation.  The  tint  slopes  make  it  necessary  to  remove  the  sludge 
with  92  to  95  i>cr  cent,  of  water. 
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THE  lUHOFF  OR  BMSCHER  TAITK 

The  general  conBtruction  of  the  ImhoS  tank  was  deecribed  on  p^^ 
216  and  the  theory  of  its  action  on  page  217.  The  two  main  features  of 
difference  between  the  ImhoS  and  Travis  tanks  are  that  the  Uquid  in 
the  sludge  chamber  of  the  former  is  st^nant  except  as  stirred  by  gases 
rising  through  it,  and  that  the  openings  through  which  the  solids  pass 
into  the  sludge  chamber  are  guarded  by  projecting  lips  below  them  so 
that  no  gases  of  decomposition  can  pass  up  through  the  slot  into  the 
sewage  in  the  sedimentation  chamber.  This  latter  feature  of  design 
was  also  developed  in  the  United  States  in  February,  1907,  by  W.  8. 
Shields,  whose  plans  were  officially  submitted  to  his  chent  on  April  6 
of  that  year.  The  plant  was  built  in  the  autumn  of  1907  and  remained 
in  continuous  operation  for  some  years  with  such  success  that  Shields 
built  several  more  upon  the  same  principle.  The  Imhoff  process 
patent*  in  the  United  States  was  filed  on  May  6^  1907. 

There  are  two  arrangements  of  Imhoff  tanks,  the  radial  flow  and  the 
horizontal  flow.  An  example  of  the  former  is  furnished  by  the  new 
sedimentation  plant  at  Baltimore  designed  under  the  direction  of 
Calvin  W.  Hendrick  by  LesUe  C.  Frank.  There  are  28  Imhoff  tanks 
in  this  plant,  each  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  97,  which  was  adopted  as 
being  less  expensive  than  the  rectangular  type  more  often  used. 
The  size  of  the  units  was  selected  to  secure  flexibility  in  operation  in 
connection  with  the  large  sedimentation  basins  of  the  original  treatment 
works.  Frank  pointed  out  in  En^iieering  Record,  July  4,  1914,  that 
such  small  individual  units  have  a  much  shorter  flow  hne  than  elongated 
multiple  units,  and  if  the  flow  line  is  not  made  too  short  this  works  to 
advantage  because,  with  a  given  detention  period,  the  velocity  of  flow 
is  correspondingly  low  and  hence  it  takes  a  higher  unexpected  over- 
loading to  reach  the  critical  swirling  velocity  at  which  sedimentation  is 
hindered. 

The  sewage  passes  from  the  main  distributing  channel  throi^h  a 
trough  12  in.  wide  and  12  in.  deep  to  the  central  distributing  ring  of 
the  same  cross-section.  There  are  eight  12  X  12-in.  openings  in  its 
bottom  through  which  the  sewage  passes  down  into  the  sedimentation 
chamber;  provision  has  been  made  for  partially  closing  the  openings 
near  the  inlet  trough  with  flat  plates  if  this  seems  necessary  to  secure 
an  equal  flow  of  the  sewage.  One  purpose  in  admitting  sewage  to  the 
sedimentation  chamber  in  this  way  was  to  give  it  a  downward  velocity  so 
that  short-path  surface  currents  would  not  exist.  Deep  baffle  plates 
have  also  been  used  in  radial  flow  tanks  to  attain  the  same  end. 

>  The  roralty  chused  for  ths  use  of  the  ImboS  taoli  by  the  Pscifie  Fliuh  Tank  Cth, 
AnieiioiiD  lepreieDtktiTea  of  Dr.  Imhoff,  is  bued  upon  tfas  maijiDuiii  popuJatioti  tor  whiiih  • 
pUnC  is  dsaiiaed.  For  an  ultimate  populatioD  of  1000  tha  rovaltr  ia  about  •SO;  SHO, 
about  t£55;  IO,iXio,  shout  UOO:  1OO.OO0,  about  (2000. 
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Fio.  97. — Radial-flow  type  of  Imhoff  tank,  Baltimore. 
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The  Bettied  sewage  is  drawn  off  through  50  V-shaped  weirs  on  the 
inner  side  of  a  circumferential  effluent  collector.  The  weirs  are  made 
of  No.  14  galvanized  iron  plates,  slotted  bo  that  they  can  be  accurately 
adjusted  on  the  cypress  side  of  the  channel  by  means  of  thumbscrews 
inserted  through  the  slots.     From  the  collector  the  sewage  passes  into 


Fio.  98. — Partial  plan  of  Imhoff  tanks,  Fltchbutg,  Mass. 

an  effluent  channel  leading  to  the  control  house  of  the  trickling  filters. 
The  design  of  the  tank  was  prepared  to  give  the  sewage  2  hours'  deten- 
tion in  the  sedimentation  chamber  with  each  tank  serving  4000  persons. 
The  solids  ^ttling  through  the  sewage  in  the  sedimentation  chamber 
collect  in  the  annular  V-shaped  space  at  the  bottom  and  slip  through  the 
slot  there  into  the  sludge  chamber  below.    The  special  feature  of  this 
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slot  is  the  manner  in  which  it  ia  guarded  by  a  projecting  ring  on  the  wall 
of  the  sludge  chamber,  so  that  bubbles  of  gas  cannot  pass  through  it  into 
the  sedimentation  chamber.  The  sludge  chamberwas  designed  to  retain 
accumulated  soUds  to  the  amount  of  1  cu.  ft.  per  capita.  The  depth  of 
the  lowest  part  of  the  chamber  below  the  surface  of  the  sewage  in  the 
sedimentation  chamber  is  25.5  ft.  During  the  digestion  of  the  sludge 
in  this  chamber  a  large  amount  of  gasis given oS,asexplainedin  Chapter 
VI,  which  passes  off  through  the  central  gas  vent.  The  conical  upper 
part  of  the  sludge  chamber  is  sometimes  called  the  scum  chamber  be- 
cause large  quantities  of  scum  are  often  formed  at  certain  periods  in  the 
operation  of  Imhoff  tanks.    The  sludge  is  removed  throi^h  a  pipe  by 


gravity  when  the  outlet  gate  is  opened.     This  outlet  is  4.85  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  sewage  in  the  sedimentation  chamber. 

An  example  of  the  horizontal-flow  type  of  tank  is  furnished  by  Figs. 
98  and  99,  showing  an  installation  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  built  from  the 
plans  of  David  A.  Hartwell,  City  Engineer,  and  Harrison  P,  Eddy, 
Consulting  Engineer.  This  plant,  which  was  one  of  the  first  designed 
in  the  United  States  although  it  was  not  put  into  operation  until  1914, 
consists  of  five  90  X  30-ft.  tanks  placed  side  by  side.  There  is  an  inlet 
conduit  and  effluent  channel  at  each  eud,  so  that  the  direction  of  flow  can 
be  reversed  through  the  tanks. 
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The  sewage  enters  each  tank  through  three  12-in.  sluice  gates,  one 
for  each  trough  in  the  Bedimentation  chamber.  In  moat  of  the  early 
American  Imhoff  tanka  only  1  or  2  troughs  were  used  over  a  sludge 
chamber.  The  sedimentation  chambers  were  designed  to  detain  the 
sewage  for  3  hours  when  flowing  at  the  rate  of  125  gal.  per  capita  daily 
from  a  population  of  55,000.  The  velocity  in  the  tanks  under  such  a 
condition  ia  about  30  ft.  per  hour.  The  velocity  of  entrance  does  not 
exceed  2  ft.  per  second.  At  the  foot  of  the  tank  the  settled  sewage  falls 
over  adjustable  metal  weir  plates  iDto  the  effluent  channel. 

The  sohds  slip  through  the  3  slots  into  the  sludge  chamber,  which 
was  built  large  enough  to  hold  the  sludge  accumulating  for  6  months  at 
the  rate  of  0.007  cu.  ft.  per  capita  daily.  The  gas  vents  are  arranged  in 
4  lines  along  each  tank  and  their  area  is  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 
of  the  tank.  The  sludge  must  be  lifted  to  beds  higher  than  the  tanks, 
and  as  raising  it  with  centrifugal  pumps  would  tend  to  remove  the  gases 
which  seem  to  be  essential  for  the  characteristic  drying  of  the  material, 
it  is  handled  by  air  lifts.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  bottom 
of  the  sludge  chamber  consists  of  three  hoppers;  on  alternative  plan 
usually  adopted  in  Germany  is  to  use  independent  wells  instead  of 
hoppers,  with  a  continuous  sedimentation  chamber  over  two  or  more 
of  them. 

Difhuioii  between  Chambers. — The  sludge  chamber  in  all  ImhoS 
tanks  is  intended  to  retain  its  contents  in  a  stagnant  condition,  without 
any  circulation  of  liquid  through  the  slots  opening  into  it.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  considered  particularly  desirable  to  design  and  operate  such 
plants  so  that  no  fluctuations  of  sewage  level  will  occur  in  the  tanks,  for 
it  is  believed  that  such  fluctuations,  particulariy  if  sudden,  will  cause 
diSerencea  of  hydrostatic  pressure  and,  consequently,  surges  of  septic 
sewage  up  through  the  slots.  If  considerable  fresh  sewage  enters  the 
slu(^  chamber,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  hydrogen  sulphide 
will  be  evolved,  accordiuR  to  Emacher  District  experience. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  original  tanks  of  this  type  was  to  keep 
the  sewage  flowing  through  the  sedimentation  basins  as  nearly  fresh  a^ 
practicable,  and  the  mixture  of  the  liquid  from  the  sludge  chamber  with 
the  contents  of  the  sedimentation  chamber  would,  it  was  believed, 
prevent  attaining  this  purpose.  It  is  mainly  for  this  reason  that  the 
installations  in  the  Emscher  District  show  such  careful  attention  to 
grades  and  other  features  controlling  the  elevation  of  the  sewage  during 
both  direct  and  reverse  flow  through  the  tanks.  Whether  this  occa- 
sional mixture  of  a  little  septic  Uquid  will  cause  so  much  trouble  as  the 
technical  staff  of  the  Emscher  Commission  feara  has  been  questioned 
in  the  United  States  by  some  ei^neers,  but  it  is  evidently  prudent  to 
avoid  the  chance  of  trouble  from  this  source  if  practicable.  Another 
cause  of  diffusion  which  can  be  avoided  by  careful  operation  is  the 
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acoumulatioQ  of  sludge  too  near  the  slot;  it  is  generally  stated  that  the 
surface  of  the  sludge  should  not  nee  nearer  than  18  in.  to  the  slot. 

The  danger  of  diffusion  is  manifestly  greatest  with  2  or  more 
sedimentation  chambers  over  a  sii^e  sludge  chamber.  In  such  cases 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  inlets  and  outlets  designed  to  give  the 
proper  proportion  of  flow  to  each  sedimentation  chamber,  and  if  the 
operating  conditions  will  be  such  aa  to  require  careful  attention  from 
the  attendants,  it  may  be  wise  to  follow  the  system  adopted  by 
J.  H..  Gregory  for  such  cases,  and  connect  the  sedimentation  cham- 
bers at  each  end  of  the  tank  so  as  to  maintain  the  same  surface 
elevation  in  all  of  them. 

The  critics  of  this  type  of  tank  have  asserted  that  diffusion,  tem- 
perature changes,  and  the  gradual  increase  in  the  quantity  of  sludge  in 
the  sludge  chamber  must  result  in  septic  liquid  passing  from  it  into 
the  sedimentation  chambers.  While  these  criticisms  are  acknowledged 
to  be  theoretically  correct,  the  Emacher  technical  staff  holds  that  they 
are  practically  unimportant  with  good  design  and  competent  operation. 
The  area  of  the  slots  through  which  the  hquid  must  pass  is  very  small 
in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  chambers.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  liquid  contents  of  the  sludge  room  la  greater  than  that  of  the 
sewage  in  the  sedimentation  chambers,  and  this  tends  to  keep  the 
heavier  septic  liquid  from  rising  through  the  slots.  This  condition  is 
influenced  probably  by  the  somewhat  h^her  temperature  of  the 
sewage  in  the  sedimentation  chambers.  According  to  Dr.  Bach,  Chemist 
of  the  Commission,  the  most  important  factor  is  the  sludge  collecting 
over  the  slot  while  it  is  settling  to  and  into  it,  which  forms  a  sort  of 
automatic  seal  between  the  two  chambers,  hindering  by  its  weight 
any  currents  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  settling  solids. 

It  is  manifest  that  some  of  the  liquid  in  the  sludge  chamber  must  be 
displaced  as  the  solids  there  increase  in  volume,  but  the  amount  of  liquid 
displaced  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  sludge  has  aroused  some  con- 
troversy. Dr.  Bach  states  that  it  is  manifest  from  the  results  of  proper 
operation  of  such  tanks  that  the  volume  of  the  sludge  in  the  sludge 
chamber  is  less  than  the  volume  of  sludge  entering  the  tank.  The 
parts  of  the  solids  which  are  changed  into  gas  in  the  sludge  chamber 
manifestly  do  not  displace  liquid  but  escape  into  the  air.  As  for  the 
rest,  Dr.  Bach  has  conducted  experiments  and  studies  (,Technisches 
GemeindebUUl,  November  5,  1912}  which  show  that  in  passing  through 
the  slots,  from  the  fresh  sewage  above  to  the  septic  liquid  below,  the 
volume  of  the  sludge  is  decreased  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  This  was 
true  not  only  of  sewage  sludge  but,  to  a  somewhat  smaller  degree,  of 
sediment  formed  of  freah,  washed  iron  hydroxide  and  very  finely 
powdered  hard  coal. 
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Inlet  ftnd  Outlet  Chaanela. — The  design  of  the  inlet  and  outlet 
channels  of  ImhoEF  tanks  must  receive  more  attention  than  is  usually 
given  to  such  features  of  treatment  works.  Space  in  the  sludge  chamber 
of  these  tanks  is  expensive  and  should  be  utilized  fully,  which  is  ac- 
complished only  in  horizontal-flow  tanks  with  more  than  one  weU  by 
using  the  inlet  and  outlet  chambers  interchangeably,  thus  reversing  the 
direction  of  flow  throi^h  the  tanks.  This  is  done  at  least  once  a  month, 
and  enables  the  accumulation  of  the  heavier  parts  of  the  suspended 
matter  to  proceed  equally  in  both  wells.  Dr.  Imhoff  usually  employs 
only  two  wells  in  series,  in  order  to  avoid  the  unequal  distribution  of 
sludge  which  attends  the  use  of  more  than  this  number.*     The  im- 


Fio.  100. — Inlet  and  outlet  channels  in   tanks  planned  by  Imhoff. 


portance  of  the  inlet  and  outlet  channels  is  also  increased  in  the  case 
of  Imhoff  tanks  by  the  desirability  of  keeping  the  surface  of  the  sewage 
in  the  sedimentation  chamber  at  the  same  elevation  under  all  con- 
ditions, to  prevent  septic  sewage  from  rising  through  the  slot,  which  may 
occur  with  fluctuations  of  surface  level,  as  already  explained. 

The  arrangement  preferred  by  Dr.  Imhoff  where  it  is  practicable 
is  shown  in  Fig.  100,  prepared  from  a  plan  furnished  by  him  to  the 


RteorJ,  Oct.  IS,  1613).  ' 

duTins  the  period  of  iU 


condition  hu  been  luggnted  by  Chulea  Hoopee  (Bivin* 
Ma  bis  method  on  the  curve  of  •edimentatiDn  o[  the  »> 
ion  in  the  sedimentstion  chimber.  This  ourve  he  lubdii 
onE  B£  weLls.  ao  th&t  during  e^ch  of  thefl«  scotiona  the  f 
mount  of  Botids  will  settle.  He  thvn  plim  loniitiidlDil  pulitioni,  with  gUtt.  In 
rbambero,  bo  that  the  velocity  o(  Sow  through  th^  part  of  the  chamber  over  each  well 
pve  the  proper  detention  period  thtrc  to  inaure  (he  detiircd  equal  diotributioti  of  tbc  bi 
:hrouch  the  series  t>[  tanks. 
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authora  in  1910.  The  illustration  gives  the  flow  lines  in  one-half  of  a 
plant  for  the  sewage  of  a  city  of  75,000  persons,  where  a  combined  sys- 
tem is  in  use.  Only  2  wells  are  in  series  in  such  a  plan,  and  the  use  of 
more  than  2  wells  in  a  tank  is  avoided  by  working  the  tanks  in  par- 
allel. If  greater  capacity  was  needed  in  the  unit  than  the  3  tanks 
afforded,  another  tank  could  be  added  by  making  the  necessary  changes 
in  the  inlet  and  outlet  channels.  The  operation  of  the  tanks  is  fixed 
by  the  elevation  of  the  crest  of  the  weirs,  W,  and  the  position  of  the 
4  gates,  0,  except  when  storm  water  ia  running  off  through  the  over- 
flow. In  the  latter  event  there  will  be  some  increase  in  the  surface 
elevation  at  the  inlet  to  each  unit. 

The  arrangement  adopted  in  1913  by  George  W.  Fuller  in  the  plant 


Fia.  JOl. — Inlet  and  outlet  channels,  Sohenectady  Iinhoff  tanks. 


at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is  entirely  unlike  that  in  the  design  just  de- 
scribed. Here  there  are  6  tanks  (Fig.  101),  each  having  5  wells  or 
compartments  with  openings  in  the  walls  between  the  sludge  chambers, 
BO  that  the  sludge  can  flow  from  one  to  another.  The  length  of  travel 
in  each  of  these  tanks  is  67  ft.,  while  in  Dr.  Imhoff's  tanks  it  is  70 ft. 
Instead  of  reversing  the  flow  through  all  the  tanks  by  operatii^  them 
all  in  parallel,  the  Schenectady  system  groups  the  tanks  in  2  sets 
of  3  each,  with  the  direction  of  flow  always  the  same  in  the  center 
tank  of  each  set  but  occasionally  reversed  by  stop-planks  at  fi,  R,  B,  Tt, 
in  the  outer  tanks  of  each  set.  It  is  also  practicable  to  operate  all 
the  tanks  in  parallel.  The  operation  of  the  tanks  is  controlled  by 
these  Btop-planks  and  by  movable  plank  weira  at  the  outlet  of  the  last 
tank  which  ia  in  series  in  each  set  for  the  time  being. 
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The  inlet  and  outlet  arrangemeutB  at  the  plant  at  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
are  shown  in  Figs.  98  and  99, 

In  designing  the  inlet  channels  of  the  ImhoS  plant  at  Baltimore, 
thin  longitudinal  walls  were  placed  in  such  podtioa  that  1  of  the  sub- 
channels does  not  serve  more  than  4  tanks.  Frank  stated  in  Engineer- 
ing Record,  July  4,  1914,  that  this  subdivision  was  made  because  it  is 
easier  to  distribute  a  given  How  properly  among  a  few  units  than 
among  many,  and  experience  with  distribution  problems  has  shown  that 
4  tanks  are  not  too  many  to  be  served  by  1  distributing  channel.  The 
general  arrangement  ia  indicated  in  Fig.  97  and  the  following  not«e 
from  Frank's  article: 

"In  subdividing  a  given  channel,  the  total  difference  in  water  level 
in  its  lenftth  Is  increased,  hut  this  increase  may  be  neutralized  by  increasing 


Fia.  102. — Vertical    sections  of  Imhoff   tank   at  Lebanon,    Pa. 


the  total  width  of  channel.  This  was  done  in  the  present  instance.  The 
whole  distributor  eystem  has  been  so  computed  hydraulically  that  the 
elevation  of  the  water  surface  at  the  initial  point  of  subdivision  is  prac- 
tically the  same  in  all  the  sub-channels.  This  hae  resulted,  of  course, 
in  Hub-channelB  of  different  widths.  The  distributor  channels  have,  in 
addition,  been  provided  throughout  with  adjustable  distributor  wings  so 
that  when  the  plan  is  taken  into  operation  the  whole  system  may  be  regu- 
lated to  the  desired  nicety." 

The  width  and  depth  of  the  inlet  and  effluent  channeb  should  be  such 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  sedimentation  in  them.  The  subject  ttf 
depositing  velocities  is  discussed  in  Volume  I,  pages  108  and  115,  and  as 
pointed  out  there  the  minimum  safe  velocity  is  2  ft.  per  second  for 
sewage  from  separate  systems  and  2%  ft.,  or'preferably  3  ft.,  where  the 
sewage  contains  grit.    If  the  tanks  are  designed  U>  treat  some  storm 
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water  as  well  as  sewage,'  care  must  be  taken  to  eee  that  none  of  tlie 
outlet  weirs  of  the  tanks  U  submei^ed  by  the  effluent  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  effluent  channel  durii^  periods  of  heavy  discharge.  If  the  free 
flow  of  the  Bewage  from  the  tanks  over  the  weirs  is  retarded,  the  height  of 
the  water  in  the  tanks  will  be  made  to  fluctuate,  which  is  considered 
undesirable  by  the  Emscher  District  engineers. 

Scum  boards  should  be  provided  In  front  of  all  weir  outlets,  as  in  the 
case  of  septic  tanks.  The  practice  in  the  Emscher  District  is  to 
submerge  them  12  to  16  in.  and  let  them  rise  12  in.  above  the  surface. 
Special  attention  is  directed  to  placing  them  so  as  to  avoid  any  increase 
in  the  currents  in  the  lower  part  of  the  settling  chamber. 

The  inlet  and  outlet  details  in  the  tank  built  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  from 
the  plana  of  James  H.  Fuertea  are  shown  in  Fig.  102,  According  to 
Engineering  Record,  May  4,  1912,  screened  sewage  can  be  admitted  at 
either  end  through  two  submerged  orifices,  which  are  directed  against 
the  adjacent  end  wall  so  as  to  cause  the  incoming  liquid  to  spread  out 
before  beginning  its  flow  to  the  other  end.  A  set  of  lattice  baffles  is 
provided  to  assist  in  stilling  the  entrance  currents.  These  inlets  also 
serve  interchangeably  as  the  suctions  of  pumps  which  lift  the  sewage 
to  trickling  fitters. 

In  some  of  his  designs  with  multiple  sedimentation  chambers,  Hyde 
has  used  triangular  weirs.  In  one  instance  the  notch  was  4  ft.  long  and 
15  in.  deep.  As  his  tanks  have  special  baffles  (Chapter  XX)  in  front 
of  both  inlets  and  outlets,  to  render  the  flow  uniform  through  the  tank, 
the  use  of  a  notch  weir  is  not  likely  to  cause  local  currents,  and  it 
avoids  mere  trickles  of  effluent  such  as  take  place  over  broad  weirs  at 
very  low  flows. 

Design  of  Sedimentation  Chamber. — The  length  of  the  sedimentation 
chamber,  or  its  radius  if  a  radial-flow  tank  is  used,  is  determined  by  the 
detention  period  necessary  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  settling  solids. 
American  engineers  have  usually  chosen  from  2  to  3  hours,  and  the' 
Germans  consider  1  to  2  hours  enough.  After  the  detention  period  has 
been  fixed,  the  length  of  the  tank  is  chosen,  being  short  for  a  low  velocity 
and  long  tor  a  high  velocity  of  flow.  The  length  of  the  tanks  in  the 
Emscher  District  varies  from  25  to  100  ft.  and  is  governed  to  a  con- 
dderable  extent  by  the  desire  to  restrict  the  maximum  rate  of  flow  in 
tanks  supplied  by  combined  sewerage  systems  to  320  to  470  ft.  per  hour. 
The  heavy  discharge  usually  takes  place  with  a  three-fold  dilution  of  the 
sewage  by  storm  water,  and  if  a  greater  dilution  occurs  the  storm  over- 
flows come  into  action  and  the  amount  of  sewage  reaching  the  plant  is 

<  In  tha  Enuoher  Diitiiot,  Morm  mtcr  ia  admitted  to  tuika  uotU  iu  qiiuiti()r  i>  ■  pn- 
datannlnvd  multipls  of  ths  dry-WMther  M«M|e.  The  eicna  li  [hen  turiied  into  the  Mraun, 
■iCher  dlnctlr  or  ■J(«r  putla(  tbroush  atorm-wBlar  bulna.  After  a  itin-m,  the  iludgc  In 
■UBik  buins  ii  pumped  into  the  ehjnnel  lemdiog  to  the  tuiki. 
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not  increased.  The  rate  when  only  dry-weather  eewage  ia  flowing  wOI 
be  about  108  ft.  per  hour. 

After  the  length  has  been  selected  in  the  manner  outlined,  the  other 
dimensions  of  the  sedimentation  chamber  are  obtained  by  selecting  the 
depth  and  width  which  will  best  suit  all  the  local  conditions.  This  step 
in  the  design  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems  at  first,  because  German  experi- 
ence has  shown  it  to  be  desirable  to  have  the  horizontal  velocity  gradu- 
ally decrease  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  sedimentation  chamber,  ia 
order  that  there  may  be  no  currents  to  prevent  the  settling  solids  from 
paasing  through  the  slot  into  the  sludge  chamber.  This  consideration 
also  affects  the  depth  and  position  of  the  baffles  used  in  long  Imhoff 
tanks,  for  deep  baffles  will  cause  a  disturbance  in  the  currents  in  the 
parts  of  the  chamber  where  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  steady  flow. 

As  it  is  very  desirable  for  the  settling  sohds  to  move  steadily  to  and 
through  the  slots,  the  inchned  sides  of  the  bottom  of  a  settling  chamber 
must  have  a  sharp  inclination  and  a  very  smooth,  hard  surface.  Even 
with  great  care  in  construction,  it  is  necessary  in  some  cases  to  clean 
them  with  rubber  squeegees,  for  soft,  sticky  material  accumulates  on 
them,  which  will  cause  undesirable  conditions  in  the  chamber  unless  it  ia 
removed.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  de^able  to  have  the  top  details  of 
the  tank  such  that  this  cleaning  can  be  thorot^hly  done,  if  needed, 
either  from  permanently  fixed  platforms  or  temporary  plank  walks. 

The  slopes  for  the  bottom  of  the  Emscher  District  sedimentation 
chambers  rangefrom  1.2  on  1  to  1.5onl.  Where  only  a  single  sedimenta- 
tion chamber  is  employed,  as  in  the  tank*  at  Lebanon,  Pa.  (Fig.  102), 
it  runs  through  the  center  of  the  tank  and  the  sludge  chambers  are 
located  on  each  side  of  It.  In  this  case  the  vertical  walls  of  the  chamber 
are  formed  of  2-in.  planks  and  the  bottom  of  reinforced  concrete  slabs. 
This  makes  a  relatively  light  chamber.  In  many  cases  reinforced  con- 
crete is  used  for  the  vertical  sides  as  well  as  the  inclined  bottom. 

The  concrete  slabs  used  for  the  sides  and  bottom  of  sedimentation 
chambers  are  built  either  on  forms  like  moat  slabs  reinforced  with  bars, 
or  on  metal  lath  by  plastering  it  with  cement  mortar.  The  plaster  is 
applied  either  by  hand  or  by  pneumatic  apparatus.  Inasmuch  as  the 
inclined  slabs  may  collect  solids  which  must  be  pushed  down  them, 
they  must  have  greater  strength  than  is  needed  to  support  their  own 
weight  and  that  of  a  small  quantity  of  submerged  solids.  They  must 
also  be  stiff  enough  to  remain  free  from  cracks.  Sufficient  experience 
has  not  yet  (1915)  been  gained  to  show  whether  cast  or  plastered  slabs 
are  preferable. 

The  slot  at  the  bottom  of  the  sedimentation  chamber  should  be 
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from  6  to  12  in.  wide,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  chamber  and  the 
character  of  the  Bewage.  The  horiiontal  overlap  to  prevent  gases  pass- 
ing through  the  slot  should  be  at  least  8  in. 

Theoretical  Quantity  of  Sludge.— The  size  of  the  sludge  chamber  is 
based  primarily  upon  the  amount  of  solid  matter  which  is  expected  to 
settle  out  of  the  sewage  during  the  assumed  maximum  period  between 
removals  of  sludge,  a  subject  already  discussed  on  pages  50,  51  and 
358. 

In  the  Emscher  District  it  is  customary  to  consider  that  twice  as  much 
suspended  matter  will  be  deposited  from  sewage  from  a  combined 
system  as  from  that  from  a  separate  system.  Tliis  quantity  is  esti- 
mated on  a  per  capita  basis  instead  of  in  parts  per  1,000,000,  because 
Imhoff  behevea  that  more  accurate  estimates  of  sewage  solids  are  pos- 
sible when  this  course  is  fallowed.  It  is  not  a  serious  matter  in  the 
dbtrict  in  question,  because  it  is  customary  to  estimate  sewage  treat- 
ment requirements  for  only  5  years  in  advance.  Additional  tanks  are 
readily  constructed  as  required,  if  the  original  plan  provided  room  for 
them.  If  the  original  estimates  of  settling  solids  were  too  targe,  the 
only  result  will  be  an  operating  capacity  somewhat  more  in  accord 
with  American  ideas  of  necessary  surplus  than  with  those  of  the  Emscher 
Commission.  If  the  solids  were  underestimated  a  new  tank  will  be 
required  in  less  than  5  years.  The  average  amount  of  sludge  where 
combined  sewers  are  used  is  assumed  by  Imhoff  at  0.007  cu.  ft.  per 
capita  daily,  and  with  separate  sewers  at  0.0035  cu.  ft. 

As  some  chemical  wastes  act  as  precipitants,  a  special  investigation 
is  desirable  wherever  they  are  turned  into  the  sewage.  They  also  have 
a  decided  influence  on  the  best  period  of  detention  of  the  sewage  in  the 
tanks.  At  Easen  Nord,  for  example,  the  large  amount  of  iron  salts  in 
the  sewage  makes  1  hour  the  maximum  desirable  detention  period,  ow- 
ing to  the  coagulation  that  takes  place.  Where  the  sewage  is  fresh  and 
strictly  domestic,  a  detention  period  of  2  hours  is  generally  most  satis- 
factory in  the  Emscher  District,  and  1.5  hours  is  probably  the  average 
at  all  of  the  plants.  Imhoff  is  opposed  to  a  stay  of  more  than  2  hours 
for  German  sewages,  on  account  of  danger  of  eeptic  conditions  arising 
in  the  sedimentation  chambers.  The  earlier  Imhoff  tanks  built  in  this 
country  were  usually  designed  for  detention  periods  about  50  per  cent. 
loi^r  than  the  practice  in  the  Emscher  District,  hut  a  tendency  to  re- 
duce them  became  evident  later.'  The  periods  selected  in  American 
de«gns  bring  the  rate  of  flow  far  below  the  108  ft.  per  hour  for  dry- 
weather  flow,  and  324  ft.  for  flow  with  three-fold  dilution  by  storm  water, 

■  Th«  loUowinc  ■»  siBrnpla  at  tba  dsteDtiim  pariods  in  tally  Ametii*n  Imhoff  Uolu: 
Akron,  3  bourn  Albuy,  3;  AtUnU,  3;  Baltimore,  2:  Cbumbenburf,  2W:  FItrbburc.  3; 
Labuion.  SM:  MuUioii-Chitham.  2;  PhilulBlpbiB,  Psnunwok  Crtek.  3:  RoohMter.  IH; 
WiBshHtv,  Ky.,  2.6:  WioKn,  Cal..  3. 
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adopted  by  Imhoff,  A  rate  of  27  to  34  ft.  per  hour  resulte  from  de- 
signs by  Dr.  Hering;  16  ft.,  Fuertes;  25  ft.,  the  authors;  16  ft.,  Fuller. 
The  rate  in  the  large  plant  at  Rochester,  designed  by  Eldwin  A.  Fisher 
and  Emil  Kuicbling,  is  87  ft.  per  hour,  while  that  in  the  large  plant 
at  Baltimore,  designed  by  Hcndriok  and  Frank,  is  only  7  ft.  per  hour. 
These  rates  are  given  by  Prof.  Peter  Gillespie  in  a  paper  on  "  Methods 
of  Treatment  of  Sewage  Sludge"  read  before  the  Caoadlaa  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  on  Dec.  17,  1914. 

The  volume  of  sludge  for  which  storage  space  must  be  provided  is 
uBually  estimated  empirically,  but  approximate  estimates  can  be  made 
from  the  amount  of  suspended  matter  in  sewage.  It  seems  probable 
from  experiments  at  Chic^o  by  George  M.  Wisner  and  Langdon  Pearee 
and  at  Cologne  by  Steuernagel  that  a  determination  of  the  extent  of 
sedimentation  in  a  quiescent  liquid  during  a  period  of  a  few  hours  gives 
results  practically  the  same  as  those  obtained  when  the  liquid  passes  st 
low  velocity  through  a  horizontal-flow  tank.  The  Cologne  experiments 
were  outlined  in  Chapter  X,  page  358.  The  Chicago  experiments  are 
described  as  follows  in  a  "  Report  on  Industrial  Wastes  from  the  Stock 
Yards  and  Packingtown,"  made  in  1914  by  Wisner  and  Pearse: 

"The  apparatus  used  in  our  experiments  consisted  of  a  cylindrical  gal- 
vanized iron  can  2  ft.  in  diameter  and  S  ft.  deep,  fitted  with  taps  and  nipples 
projecting  inside  the  can  to  the  center,  so  that  the  samples  drawn  were 
taken  from  points  in  a  vertical  line.  Crude  sewage  was  admitted  rapidly 
at  the  bottom,  keeping  the  contents  thoroughly  stirred  during  the  filling. 
The  run  was  assumed  to  start  on  the  completion  of  filling.  Samples  were 
taken  from  each  of  the  taps  as  soon  as  the  can  was  filled,  sjid  a  composite 
sample  made  to  represent  the  crude  sewage.  The  can  was  filled  to  a 
depth  of  8  ft.  6  in. 

"Samples  were  withdrawn  tor  analysis  18  in.  below  the  surface  at  time 
intervals  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  40,  and  50  minutes,  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  12 
hours.  Samples  taken  at  the  end  of  12  hours,  at  depths  of  7  ft.,  7.75  ft. 
and  8.25  ft.,  showed  a  considerably  smaller  decrease  in  suspended  matter 
over  the  results  obtained  at  depths  of  18  in.,  and  in  some  cases  an  actual 
increase  was  recorded. 

"To  make  clearer  the  relation  between  sedimentation  time  and  percentage 
removal  of  suspended  matter,  the  removals  have  been  plotted  (F^.  103), 
the  results  of  the  39th  Street  experiments  being  added  for  comparison. 
To  show  the  effect  of  varying  amounts  of  auspended  matter  in  the  crude 
sewage,  the  results  have  been  averaged  and  plotted  by  groups  according 
to  the  initial  suspended  matter. 

"The  quiescent  e.\periments  indicate  that  a  removal  of  from  54  to  93 
per  cent,  of  the  total  material  in  suspension  may  be  attained  by  2  hours' 
quiescent  settling,  while  at  the  end  of  12  hours  the  removal  varied  from  55 
to  07  per  cent.,  according  to  the  original  content  of  suspended  matter. 
An  average  removal  of  76  per  cent,  was  attained  at  the  end  of  2  hours,  while 
the  removal  at  the  end  of  12  hours  averaged  78  per  cent,,  which  probably 
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npreseots  approximately  the  percentage  of  settling  solids.  The  romovaJ  at 
the  end  of  2  hours  ie  appreciably  better  than  in  the  tanks  with  the  Bome 
theoretical  detention  period,  but  the  f  onner  results  are  raised  by  the  incluaion 
of  a  number  of  test«  from  sewage  much  higher  in  suspended  matter  than  the 
average  throughout  the  day,  and  the  percentage  removals  were  correspond- 
inftty  greater.  With  identically  the  same  sewage,  a  slightly  greater  removal 
might  occur  under  quiescent  couditions." 

These  results,  aa  plotted  in  Fig.  103,  are  of  particular  interest  because 
they  show  the  relative  behavior  in  sedimentation  of  a  weak  sewage  like 
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Fig.  103. — Removal  of  suspended  matt«r  by  quiescent  settling,  Chicago. 

that  at  39th  Street,  and  a  very  heavy  sewage  like  that  of  the  Stock  Yards. 
The  early  tendency  toward  a  3-hour  detention  period  for  dilute  American 
sewage  is  justified  by  the  form  of  the  39th  Street  curve. 

The  results  accomplished  with  an  average  detention  period  of  2J^ 
hours  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  are  given  in  Table  32,  page  167- 

The  sludge  which  is  collected  from  sewage  diCTere  in  the  weight  per 
unit  volume  of  the  solid  matter  as  well  as  in  the  percentage  of  the  sus- 
pended matter  which  has  settled  in  a  given  period  of  time.  There  is  a 
tendency  among  engineers  to  compare  sludges  by  expressing  their  char- 
acteristics as  those  of  similar  sludges  with  90  per  cent,  moisture,  which 
isreadily  done  by  meansof  Fig.  104,  from  Webster's  report  on  the  Phila- 
delphia experiments.    The  specific  gravities  of  most  sludges  of  which 
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analytical  recorde  have  been  examined  by  the  authors  lie  vithin  1.02 
and  1.07,  with  90  per  cent,  moisture.  The  exceptions  to  such  a  relation 
were  too  erratic  to  make  their  consideration  necessary,  Sludgs  of  1.02 
specific  gravity  at  90  per  cent,  moisture  contains  very  light  suspended 
matter,  such  asmight  beexpected  from  weak  domestic  sew^e.     A  specific 

Weight  in  PogndsofOne  Cubit-"'af<l  <A  Wet  Sludge. 


Fid.  104. — Relation  between  specific  gravity,  percentage  of  moisture  and 
weight  of  dry  soUds  in  1  cubic  yard  of  wet  sludge. 

£iaDip1«  of  UK.~A»uine  that  the  Bludgais  found  to  conUin  85.S  per  eenl.  of  »(cr  snd 
hussspri^iiiacrsvityof  l.Ofi?.  From  the  1.057  point  on  thescale  ofBpccifiotinTity.ikt  the 
Uft.  fuirGw  a  huriiGiitHlUiie  to  (he  disKonaL  Directly  abovo  the  intfrwction, on  the  top 
line.willbefouiiilthDBeightof  leu.yd.  of  Buchaludne.  17S31b.    Drop  b  vertienllmeFtoru 

eenUite  □[  moisture  Frnmthcirintersertion.Inllow  the  slopinK  linra'tDthe  right  to  ISSoti 
the  liBht-hand  bcale.  giving  the  pounds  of  dry  residue  in  1  cu.  yd.  oFeludge. 

gravity  of  1.07  with  90  per  cent,  moisture  is  indicative  of  very  heavy 
solids,  such  as  those  entering  combined  sewers  from  macadam  streets 
in  times  of  storm.  Probably  1.03  will  prove  a  fairly  accurate  figure  to 
assume  for  average  sewage  from  strictly  separate  systems,  and  1.05  for 
average  sewage  from  combined  systems. 
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Tablb  93,— Volume  op  Sludob  of  Dwtekbnt  Specific  Gbavities  j 

pBBCKNTAOBS  or  MoiBTCRB  Obtained  fsom  100  lb.  op 

Settled  Dry  Somdb 
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2.950 
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2.939 

2.934 

2.929 
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1,966 

1.961 

1.956 

1.950 

1.946 

1.940 

96 

1.467 

1.462 

1.457 

1.451 

1.446 

1.441 
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1.175 
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1.149 
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0,956 

0,961 

93 

0.827 

0,822 

0.817 

0.811 

0,806 
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S2 
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0,724 

0.719 

0.713 

0,708 

0.703 

91 

0.647 

0.642 

0.637 

0.631 

0.626 

0,621 

90 

0,581 

0.576 

0.571 

0.565 

0,560 

0,565 

89 

0.527 

0,522 

0.517 

0.511 

0.506 

0,501 

88 

0.482 

0,477 

0.472 

0.466 

0.461 

0.456 

87 

0.444 

0.439 

0.434 

0.428 

0,423 

0.618 

86 

0.403 

0.398 

0.393 

0.387 

0.382 

0.377 

85 

0,383 

0,378 

0.373 

0,367 

0.362 

0.367 

84 

0.359 

0,354 

0.349 

0,343 

0.338 

0.333 

83 

0.337 

0,332 

0.327 

0,321 

0.316 

0.311 

82 

0,318 

0,313 

0.308 

0,302 

0.297 

0.292 

81 

0.300 

0,295 

0.290 

0.284 

0.297 

0.274 

80 

0,284 

0,279 

0.274 

0.268 

0.263 

0.258 
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The  cur\-e8  shown  in  Fig.  105  have  been  used  by  the  authors  with  sat- 
isfactory results  in  estimatiDg  the  removal  of  the  suspended  matter  iii 
sewage  by  sedimentation. 

Water  Content  of  Dec<nnposed  Sludge. — While  the  engineer  has 
some  information  to  help  him  estimate  the  amount  of  settling  solids  in 
different  classes  of  American  sewage,  there  is  very  little  to  help  him 
estimate  the  probable  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  sludge.  An  ex- 
amination of  American  records  of  septic,  sedimentation  and  Imhoff 
tanks  indicates  that  the  probable  percentage  of  moisture  is  highest  in 
dudge  with  solids  of  light  weight,  ranging  from  91  to  98  per  cent.;  with 
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averge  weak  sewage  (third  column  of  Table  93)  the  range  ia  about  90 
to  96;  with  avert^e  strong  eew^e  (fifth  column  of  Table  93)  the  range  is 
about  S7  to  93. 

The  Imhoff  tanks  in  the  Emecher  District  yield  sludge  much  more 
dense  than  ordinary  sludge.  Just  how  much  of  this  density  is  due  to 
protracted  storage  and  how  much  to  storage  in  deep  tanks  must  still  be 
determined  by  careful  observation.  The  Bubject  deserves  careful  study, 
for  it  is  probably  more  important  to  the  designer  than  most  features  of 
these  structures;  the  great  difference  in  the  volume  of  sludge  due  to  a 
small  change  in  the  percentage  of  moiature  in  it  is  clearly  shown  in 
Table  93.  With  this  explanation  of  the  danger  of  relying  too  heavily 
on  Emscher  data  until  their  applicability  to  American  conditions  is 

.  90 


S  10 

i    0 


Period  of  Sedimcntatior 


proved,  the  following  information  regarding  the  water  content  of  the 
sludge  of  a  number  of  German  plants  is  given  here.  At  Essen  Nord, 
where  combined  sewage  is  treated,  the  fresh  sludge  was  found  to  contain 
94.6  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  the  decomposed  sludge  S4.4  per  cent. 
At  Rechlinghausen  the  decomposed  sludge  from  combined  sewage  con- 
tained 83.4  per  cent,  of  moisture.  In  both  cases  large  amounts  of  iron- 
works wastes  were  discharged  into  the  sewers,  acting  as  precipitants,  so 
that  the  sludge  contained  voluminous  hydrates.  In  the  case  of  plants 
receiving  only  domestic  sewage,  the  percentages  of  moisture  in  the 
decomposed  sludge  were:  Aplerbeck,  77.2;  Holzwickede, 72.2;  Schwerin, 
75.3;  Sodingen,  77.1;  Westhausen,  70.3. 

The  meager  American  results  do  not  show  such  low  water  content.  At 
the  Stock  Yards  testing  station  at  Chicago,  experiments  were  made  in  a 
tank  9  ft .  in  diameter  and  about  17  ft.  deep  from  the  surface  of  the  sewage 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  sludge  ohamber.  This  tank  was  first  operated  ae  a 
radiat  fiovr  tank,  with  a  settling  capacity  of  2240  gal.  andaaludge  capac- 
ity of  4160  gal,,  giving  a  ratio  of  1  : 1.85.  The  gas  vent  occupied  8.8 
per  cent,  of  the  total  tank  area.  The  tank  was  remodeled  for  horizontal 
flow,  with  a  settling  capacity  of  1100  gal.  and  a  sludge  capacity  of  4390 
g&l.jgiviogaratio  of  1  :3.69.  The  gas  vent  area  was  increased  to  34  per 
cent,  of  the  total  tank  area.  The  composition  of  the  sewage  is  given  In 
Table  29.  The  average  proportion  of  moisture  in  the  sludge  after  the 
tank  was  operating  well  was  91.5  per  cent,  and  the  specific  gravity  was 
1 .02.  The  period  required  for  ripening  the  sludge  was  apparently  about 
7  months.  The  digestion  of  the  total  solids  when  the  tank  was  operating 
satisfactorily  was  apparently  about  35  per  cent.  (Reporii  on  Industrial 
Wastes  from  the  Stock  Yarda,  page  76.) 

Experiments  were  conducted  at  Philadelphia  under  the  direction  of 
Webster  with  ImhofT  tanks  5  and  10  ft.  in  diameter.  The  composition 
of  the  sewage  is  given  in  Table  45.  The  sludge  had  an  aver^^  of  82.6 
per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  the  minimum  content  was  75  per  cent.  It 
was  drawn  only  from  the  most  dense  part  of  the  accumulation,  and  the 
percentage  of  moisture  in  the  whole  of  the  sludge  was  believed  to  be 
much  higher  than  82.6.  (Report  on  Work  at  Sewage  Experiment 
Station,  page  163.)  • 

At  Worcester,  Mass.,  experiments  with  an  Imhoff  tank  12  ft.  square 
and  22  ft.  deep  were  conducted  by  Almon  L.  Fales  for  about  18  months 
under  the  direction  of  Matthew  Gault,  Superintendent  of  the  Sewer 
Department.  The  character  of  the  sewage  is  given  in  Table  46,  which 
does  not,  however,  give  the  high  iron  content  due  to  wastes  from  wire 
mills;  19  per  cent,  of  the  dissolved  iron  and  26  per  cent,  of  the  suspended 
iron  were  removed  in  the  experiments,  which  low  reduction  was  attrib- 
uted to  a  colloidal  condition.  The  percentage  of  suspended  matter 
removed  ranged  from  52  with  a  detention  period  of  2.3  hours  to  68.7 
with  a  period  of  4.1  hours.  The  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  sludge 
ranged  from  80.3  to  92.54.  The  lowest  specific  gravity,  1.006,  was 
for  the  sludge  with  10.7  per  cent,  of  solids,  which  was  attributed  to 
the  relatively  large  amount  of  gas  in  well-digested  slu^e.  The  average 
specific  gravity  of  the  sludge  was  1.016  and  the  average  percentage  of 
moisture  was  91.86.  The  average  digestion  of  total  solids  was  46.5  per 
cent.     (Report  on  Experimental  Treatment  of  Sewage,  1912,  page  32.) 

At  Akron,  Ohio,  experiments  were  conducted  in  an  Imhoff  tank  8  ft. 
in  diameter  and  16  ft.  deep  by  Harry  B.  Hommon.  The  sedimentation 
capacity  was  2038  gal.  and  the  sludge  capacity  2610  gal.,  giving  a  ratio 
of  1 : 1.28.  The  average  detention  period  was  2.3  hours.  This  tank 
was  operated  for  8J^  months  and  removed  from  26.8  to  61.9  pet  cent,  of 
the  suspended  matter,  the  average  removal  being  48.4  per  cent.  The 
sludge  in  the  tank  contained  74  per  cent,  of  moisture  and  had  a  specific 
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gravity  of  1.12.  About  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  solids  removed  were 
estimated  to  have  been  liquefied.  (Report  on  Sewage  Treatment,  1912, 
page  30.) 

At  Atlanta,  Ga.,  C.  C.  Hommon  imformed  the  authors,  30  samples  of 
sludge  from  the  Proctor  Creek  plant  showed  an  average  specific  gravity  of 
1.02,  87.05  per  cent,  of  moisture,  39.1  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter, 
60.9  per  cent,  of  fixed  matter,  1.25  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  6.11  per 
cent,  of  fat.  Twenty-five  samples  of  sludge  from  the  Peachtree  Creek 
plant  showed  an  average  specific  gravity  of  1 .02,  90.2  per  cent,  of  mois- 
tm*,  36.6  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter  and  63,6  per  cent,  of  fixed  matter. 

The  depth  of  tanks  in  the  Emscher  District  averages  about  30  ft., 
because  Imhoff  has  been  convinced  that  better  drying  sludge  is  obtained 
at  this  depth  than  in  shallower  tanks.  Tanks  with  only  20  ft.  depth  have 
been  built  under  his  direction,  however,  where  the  difficulties  of  con- 
struction make  deeper  tanks  very  expensive,  but  in  such  cases,  he  has 
stated  repeatedly,  he  does  not  expect  to  obtain  such  dense  sludge  as  the 
standard  tanks  furnish. 

Frank  and  Fries  stated  in  Engineering  Record,  October  25,  1913,  that 
if  shallow  tanks  are  well  proportioned  they  should  give  as  good  sludge  as 
deep  tanks.  They  base  this  belief  on  the  assumption  that  the  rapidity 
and  thoroughness  of  decomposition  of  the  sludge  depends  in  part  on  the 
intensity  of  the  stirring  of  the  sludge  by  the  ebulUtion  of  gas.  Bach 
cubic  foot  of  decomposing  sludge  they  regard  as  giving  a  certain  intensity 
of  ebulUtion,  and  the  deeper  the  tank  the  greater  would  be  the  agitation 
of  the  sludge  and  hence  the  rate  of  its  decomposition.  To  obtain  the 
same  grade  of  sludge  with  a  slower  rate  of  decomposition  in  a  shallow 
tank,  the  latter  must  have  a  larger  capacity  than  a  deep  tank  in  order  to 
afford  a  longer  detention  period.  This  increase  in  size  makes  it  impor- 
tant, according  to  this  theory,  to  design  the  details  of  the  shallow  tanks 
so  as  to  obtain  a  good  distribution  of  the  sludge  over  the  bottom  of  the 
digestion  chamber. 

Experiments  were  conducted  by  H.  W.  Clark  and  Stephen  DeM. 
Gage  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station  in  tanks  17  and  30  ft.  deep, 
filled  with  sludge  from  a  settling  tank  at  the  station.  The  sludge  in 
these  tanks  was  found  to  contain  350  and  360  parts  per  1,000,000  of 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  to  have  the  same  amount  of  moisture,  91.3  per 
cent.  The  total  reduction  of  suspended  solids  was  about  19  per  cent. 
in  the  shallow  tank  and  about  30  per  cent,  in  the  deep  one.  Fermenta- 
tion was  more  active  in  the  deeper  tank.  The  reduction  of  fats  was  49 
and  79.3  per  cent,  in  the  shallow  and  deep  tanks,  respectively,  the  reduc- 
tion in  total  organic  nitrogen  was  28.9  and  21.7  per  cent,  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  insoluble  organic  nitrogen  was  30.3  and  22.7  per  cent.  The  most 
important  feature  of  the  tests,  as  recorded,  concerns  the  effect  of  shallow 
and  deep  storage  in  preparing  sludge  for  draining;  sludge  from  the 
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abollow  tank  contained  76.6  per  cent,  of  wat«r  after  draining  for  10  days 
while  that  from  the  deep  tank  contained  only  65.9  per  cent,  after  similar 
drying.     (Report  Maas.  St.  Bd.  Health,  1913,  page  274.) 

Experience  in  California  has  convinced  Prof.  Charles  Gilman  Hyde 
that  Imhoff  tanks  need  not  be  more  than  16  to  20  ft.  deep,  provided 
proper  provision  is  made  for  a  more  voluminous  sludge  than  from  deep 
tanks.  Id  this  connection  it  is  desirable  to  repeat  that  Imhoff  does  not 
lay  so  much  stress  on  the  inoffensive  nature  of  the  sludge  from  deep  tanks 
as  on  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  dried.  This  rapid  drying  he  considers 
due  to  the  large  amount  of  entrained  gas  held  in  the  sludge  by  the 
weight  of  the  sewage  above  it.  The  greater  the  depth  the  heavier  this 
presaure  and  the  larger  the  volume  of  entrained  gas,  according  to  Imhoff. 
As  rapid  drying  means  economical  disposal  of  sludge,  he  lays  great 
stress  on  deep  tanks  as  conducive  to  economical  operation.  Inoffensive 
operation  at  greater  expense  is  practicable  with  tanks  only  20  ft.  deep, 
according  to  the  German  experience.  American  experience  has  not 
yet  (1915)  been  sufficiently  extensive  and  thorough  to  furnish  light  on 
the  subject. 

Sludge  Storage  Capacity  Required. — From  what  haa  been  stated,  an 
estimate  of  the  storage  space  required  in  the  sludge  chamber  can  be 
made  by  the  following  process.  From  analyses  of  the  sewage,  or  by 
study  of  the  sources  of  the  sewage  when  analytical  records  are  lacking, 
the  amount  of  suspended  matter  is  first  ascertained.  As  an  example, 
it  may  be  assumed  at  175  parts  per  1,000,000,  which  ia  not  far  from  the 
average  for  domestic  sewage  collected  by  small  separate  sewerage  sys- 
tems. This  amoimt  is  equivalent  to  1460  lb.  of  suspended  matter  per 
1,000,000  gal.  of  sewage.  The  part  of  this  which  will  settle  in  the 
tank  will  vary  with  the  character  of  the  sewage.  A  combined  sewage 
rich  in  the  wastes  of  steel  works  is  given  a  1-hour  detention  period  in 
Germany  and  a  weak  domestic  separate  sewage  is  given  2  hours.  In 
the  example,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  detention  period  is  3  hours, 
during  which  period  60  per  cent,  of  the  suspended  matter  passes  from 
the  sedimentation  chamber  into  the  sludge  chamber.  This  amounts  to 
876  lb.  per  1,000,000  gal.  of  sewage.  The  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
this  suspended  matter  which  is  digested  in  the  sludge  chamber  should  be 
conservative,  in  view  of  the  very  Uttle  definite  information  available 
on  the  subject.  In  the  example,  it  will  be  taken  as  25  per  cent.,  giving 
657  lb.  of  suspended  matter  as  likely  to  be  found  in  the  digested  sludge 
for  each  1,000,000  gal.  of  sewage  passing  through  the  tank.  The  per- 
centage of  moisture  in  the  sludge  must  be  assumed  very  cautiously,  for 
it  has  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  estimated  volume  of  the  sludge.  In 
the  example,  85  per  cent,  will  be  chosen,  which  is  shown  by  Table  93 
to  be  equivalent  to  0.378  cu.  yd.  of  sludge  per  100  lb.  of  suspended  mat* 
ter;  this  means  that  6.57  X  0.378  =  2.48  cu.  yd.  of  sludge  storage 
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capacity  must  be  provided  for  every  1,000,000  gal.  of  sewage  passing 
through  the  tank  during  the  sludge  digestion  and  storage  period,  which 
may  be  taken  as  not  over  7  months  in  ordinary  temperate  climates  with- 
out very  hot  dry  seasons  of  long  duration.  This  assumption  results  in 
about  628  cu.  yd.  space  required  (or  7  months'  storage  for  a  daily  flow 
of  1,000,000  gal.  of  such  sewage. 

This  estimate  can  be  checked  by  means  of  the  Emacher  District  ex- 
perience, which  calls  for  an  average  sludge  storage  capacity  of  about  1 
cu.  ft.  per  capita  for  combined  sewage  and  0.75  cu.  ft.  for  domestic 
sewage.  The  designs  are  based  on  about  0.007  cu.  ft.  of  sludge  per 
capita  per  day  with  combined  sewers  and  0.0035  cu.  ft.  with  separate 
sewera,  so  it  is  apparently  customary  to  allow  the  sludge  from  strictly 
domestic  sewage  to  remain  in  the  tank  somewhat  longer  than  Uiat 
from  combined  sewage.  Gregory  prepared  Table  94  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Sewerage  Commlsdon  of  New  York  to  facilitate  the  preparation 
of  estimates  on  this  basis.  Inasmuch  as  the  German  sludge  has  an 
average  water  content  of  75  per  cent,  and  in  the  example  the  water 
content  has  been  assumed  as  85  per  cent.,  the  estimated  volume  of 
628  cu.  yd.  must  be  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  the  more  compact 
German  sludge.    This  is  done  by  using  the  formula 

V,     ipo-pi 

Vl  *  100  -  P; 

where  Vi  is  the  volume  desired,  V|  is  the  volume  under  the  actual  con- 
ditions, Pi  is  the  percentage  of  solids  in  the  original  sludge,  andPt  is  the 
percentage  of  solids  in  the  modified  sludge.  This  formula  gives  the 
volume  of  the  sludge  with  75  per  cent,  moisture  as  317  cu.  yd.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  gagings  of  domestic  sewage  in  Volume  I,  pages  180  and 
188  to  193,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  flow  of  1,000,000  gal.  a  day  may  be  taken 
as  the  quantity  to  be  expected  from  a  population  of  about  10,000  persons. 
The  Emscher  practice  would  call  for  sludge  storage  of  about  278  cu.  yd. 
for  this  papulation.  In  view  of  the  different  conditions  in  American 
and  German  cities,  it  is  customary  to  consider  that  the  German  allow- 
ance for  sludge  space  should  be  increased  to  give  a  basis  for  American 
designs.  Frank  and  Fries  have  recommended  an  increase  of  60  per 
cent.     [Engineering  Record,  November  8,  1913.) 

Table  95  gives  the  amounts  of  solids  removed  from  a  number  of  Ems- 
cher District  plants  in  1913,  as  communicated  to  the  authors  by  ImhoS. 
From  information  furnished  by  the  superintendent  of  the  sewage  treat- 
ment works  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  the  authors  estimate  that  the  average 
daily  flow  of  sewage  in  1914  was  1,670,000  gal.  The  first  sludge  was 
drawn  from  the  Imhoff  tank  on  June  17  and  the  last  on  Dec.  1,  the  total 
amount  bemg  about  691  cu.  yd.,  or  1.13  cu.  yd.  per  1,000,000  gal.  The 
sludge  per  day  was  51  cu.  ft.,  and  as  the  population  of  the  village  was 
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Tablb  94. — VoLUMZ  or  Sliidob  vroii  SBWAaa,  Coufutzd  b 
Method 

(John  H.  Orccary} 


-"»4s«-ar'" 

VotunM  of  Bludfc 

p«  1.000.000  fd. 

(t.  p«  «|»t.  d^ly 

ComUdcd  lyrtsm  D.OOT  uu. 
ft.  po  cpiu  d«ily 

Cu.ft.                 Cu.yd. 

Cu.  ft.        1        Cu.yd. 

50 
60 
70 
75 

70                       2.6 
68                    2.2 

50           1          1.9 
47            ,          ..7 

140        1        5.2 
117                4.3 
100                3.7 
93                3.5 

80 
90 
100 
110 

44                     1.6 
39          1         1.4 
35          :         1.3 
32          '         1.2 

88                3.2 
78                2.9 
70                2.6 
04                2.4 

120 
125 

130 
140 

29                   l.I 
28                   1-0      . 
27                   1.0 
25                  0.93 

58                  2.2 
56                2.1 
54                2.0 

50                 19 

150 
100 
170 
176 

23                  0.86 
22          :        0,81 
21                   0.76 
20                  0.74 

47                 1.7 
44        ,         1.6 
41        i         1.5 
40                1.5 

180 
190 
200 

19                  0.72 
18                  0,68 
17                  0.85 

1 

39                 1,4 
37                 1.4 
35                   1.3 

about  12,500,  the  amouDt  of  sludge  produced  was  about  0.004  cu.  ft.  per 
capita  daily. 

Another  method  of  estimating  the  volume  of  sludge  space  has  been 
developed  by  Kenneth  Allen  ("Sewage  Sludge,"  page  228),  who  has 
proposed  the  following  formulas: 

Storage  (combined  sewage)  in  cubic  feet  >  10.5   PD 
Stor^e  (domestic  sewage)  in  cubic  feet  ■■    5.25  PD 

where  P  is  the  population  in  thousands  and  D  is  the  detention  period 
in  days.  The  formulas  are  baaed  on  sludge  with  80  per  cent,  moisture. 
Id  the  assumed  case,  with  a  population  of  10,000  and  a  detention  period 
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of  213  daye,  this  formula  calls  for  a  sludge  space  of  414  cu.  yd.  If  the 
amount  of  moisture  is  assumed  to  be  85  instead  of  80  per  cent.,  the  re- 
quired space  will  be  552  cu.  yd.,  or  a  trifle  more  than  that  estimated  by 
the  method  suggested  by  the  authors. 
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In  providing  this  amount  of  storage  for  the  sludge  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  shape  of  the  tank  will  permit  all  the  room  allotted  to  the  sludge 
to  be  actually  available  for  it,  and  that  the  sludge  does  not  approach 
within  18  in.  of  the  slot.  With  some  sewage  the  ebulUtion  in  the  sludge 
chamber  aiid  the  formation  of  scum  is  very  active  at  times,  particularly 
in  protracted  hot  weather.  Hyde  has  observed  Imhoff  tanks  under 
such  conditions  wlien  there  was  no  sludge  in  the  chamber  and  all  the 
BoUds  were  in  the  tliick  scum.  An  unusual  case  was  observed  during 
Fales'  investigations  at  Worcester,  when  sludge  entered  the  sedimenta- 
tion chamber,  something  to  be  avoided  in  practical  operation.  The 
report  of  this  experience  is  as  follows: 

"Thepercentageof  solids  appears  to  be  lowest  after  warm  seasons,  which 
are  conducive  to  bacterial  action.  Such  a  condition  was  particularly  notice- 
able upon  the  examination  of  the  slu^e  on  September  20,  at  a  time  when  the 
level  of  the  sludge  unexpectedly  rose  to  the  level  of  the  slot.  At  this 
time  the  top  sludge  appeared  to  be  very  thin  for  a  depth  of  6  ft.  The 
accumulation  of  scum  to  such  an  extent  Uiat  the  gases  of  decomposition  did 
not  have  a  free  vent  doubtless  aggravated  this  condition.    An  unusually 
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voluminous  evolution  of  gaa  for  eeveral  days  following  the  mnov&l  of 
the  scum  on  December  16,  1012,  showed  the  retarding  action  of  the  acum 
on  the  escape  of  the  gas.  The  release  of  the  gas  was  doubtless  instramental 
in  an  increase  in  solids  from  7.9  per  cent,  on  December  17  to  10.7  per 
cent,  on  January  18  following.  Recently,  when  the  sludge  had  risen 
to  such  a  level  that  sludge  scum  was  forming  on  the  sedimentation  chamber, 
the  removal  of  scum  allowed  the  excess  of  gtia  to  escape,  lowering  the  level 
of  the  sludge  so  that  no  further  contamination  of  the  sedimentation  chamber 
resulted  for  several  weeks."  (Report  on  Experimental  Treatment  of  Sewage, 
1912,  page  28.) 

Gases  from  Imhoff  Tonics. — The  gas  from  one  of  the  Atlanta  tanks  was 
found  to  have  the  compoBition  given  in  Table  96. 

Tablx  96. — RESui;rs  (in  Percentaoeb)  of  Analtbkb  or  Gab  frou  Imboff 
Tank  Vents  at  Pbachtbee  Cheek  Plant,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

<AnBlr«g  by  C.  C.  Hommon;  ErwiMtlnti  Ntw.  April  2,  1S14) 
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Investigations  by  Falea  at  Worcester  furnished  the  information 
given  in  Table  97  concerning  the  gasea  from  an  Imhoff  tank,  a  sedi- 
mentation basin,  a  septic  tank  and  a  digestion  tank  into  which  the 
sludge  from  sedimentation  basins  wa^  discfaai^ed  daily. 


Table  07. — Gasbs  from  Different  Types  c 

(Report  on  Eiptrimsnul  TrBnlment  of  Sow 
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The  absence  of  hydrogec  Bulphide  from  the  gaaes  given  off  from  Imhoff 
tanks,  except  when  fresh  sewage  eaters  the  sludge  chamber  for  any  rea- 
son, has  caused  much  speculation.  The  late  Dr.  Spillner,  chemist  of  the 
Emscher  Board,  was  of  the  opinion  that  hydrogen  sulphide  was  due 
mainly  to  the  septicization  of  dissolved  organic  and  colloidal  matter  in 
the  sewage,  and  this  action  was  not  permitted  in  properly  operated 
Imhoff  tanks.  Fuller  has  stated  his  belief  that  hydrogen  sulphide  was 
formed  in  the  sludge  chamber,  but  the  active  ebullition  in  the  contents 
of  this  chamber  dispersed  the  gas  through  a  large  volume  of  liquid  and 
prevented  its  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 

Shape  of  Sludge  Chamber. — There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  United 
States  1a  construct  the  sludge  chamber  as  a  hopper-bottomed  tank. 
In  the  Emscher  District,  on  the  other  hand,  cylindrical  tanks  with  con- 
ical bottoms  are  generaUy  used.  This  preference  is  based  on  the  lower 
cost  there  of  cylindrical  over  rectangular  tanks.  An  example  of  this 
construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  106,  one  of  the  units  of  the  Essen-Nnrdwest 
plant.  The  6  wells  of  this  plant  are  intended  for  30,000  persons,  or  a 
toiaximum  of  6,604,000  gal.  in  24  hours  of  combined  sewage,  according 
to  information  furnished  by  Imhoff.  As  the  dry-weather  sewage  of  this 
district  b  given  as  63  gal,  per  day  in  Table  95,  the  amount  of  storm 
water  for  which  provision  is  made  is  apparently  about  2.fi  times  the 
volume  of  sewage. 

Sludge  Removal. — The  sludge  chamber  should  be  designed  so  that 
the  oldest  portion  of  the  sludge  can  be  drawn  off  first,  which  calls  for 
inclined  bottoms  sloping  to  sumps.  In  the  deep  tanks  used  in  the  Emscher 
District,  where  the  construction  sometimes  became  relatively  v«y 
expensive  as  the  depth  increased  beyond  certain  limits,  special  attention 
was  devoted  to  developing  a  form  of  bottom  on  which  the  sludge  could 
be  handled  satisfactorily  without  incurring  unnecessary  expense  for 
excavation.  It  was  found  that  a  slope  of  1  on  2  was  practicable  if  some 
provision  was  made  for  flushing  the  sludge  with  water  if  it  failed  to  slip. 
The  water  is  admitted  through  a  ring  of  1  }^  to  2-in.  perforated  lead  pipe 
at  or  near  the  top  of  the  slopes,  and  occasionally  through  another  ring 
around  the  sump  at  the  bottom,  or  a  single  jet.  The  perforations  in 
the  rings  used  in  the  Emscher  District  are  about  %2  in.  in  diameter  and 
20  in.  apart. 

The  sludge  is  usually  removed  through  an  8-in.  pipe.  In  Germany 
this  is  always  carried  up  straight  until  the  top  is  above  the  surface  of  the 
sewage,  so  that  in  case  it  becomes  clogged  with  sludge,  which  occasionally 
forms  a  mass  of  the  consistency  of  thick  molasses  within  it,  the  material 
can  be  stirred  by  a  jet  of  water  through  a  cock  tapped  into  the  cap  on  the 
end  of  the  pipe.  American  engineers  have  not  been  disposed  to  regard 
the  straight  pipe  as  necessary,  although  its  desirability  is  acknowledged. 
Where  a  straight  pipe  is  used  the  sludge  is  not  discharged  from  the  end 
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but  through  a  curved  branch  with  a  valve,  which  is  so  located,  if  poe- 
sible,  that  the  outlet  of  the  branch  is  from  4  to  6  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
sewage.  This  head  of  sewage  ia  enoi^h  to  force  the  sludge,  after  it  ia 
loosened  by  jets  of  water  from  the  perforated  pipra,  up  through  the  sludge 
pipe  and  its  branch  to  a  drain  to  aludge-drying  beds.  Where  a  gravity 
dischai^  ia  impracticable,  the  sludge  may  he  raised  vertically  by  aa  air 
lift  to  a  sufficient  elevation  to  flow  by  gravity  to  the  drying  beds.  Fig.  89. 
The  air  lift  is  used  in  order  to  avoid  the  suction  of  an  ordinary  pump, 
which,  it  is  feared,  would  remove  too  much  of  the  gas  which  is  a 
very  important  part  of  Imboff  tank  sludge,  causii^  it  to  dry  rapidly  and 
thoroughly. 

A  gravity  pipe  line  for  Imhofif  tank  sludge  should  have  a  slope  <£  at 
least  15  per  cent,  in  order  to  avoid  danger  of  stoppage.  (Frank  and 
Fries,  Engineering  Record,  November  8,  1913.) 

After  a  tank  in  the  Emscher  District  has  gone  through  the  initial 
ripening  process,  a  portion  of  the  sludge  within  it  is  drawn  ofF  about  every 
4  weeks,  except  when  winter  weather  makes  it  undesirable  to  place 
sludge  on  the  drying  beds.  American  tanks  have  usually  been  designed 
so  that  no  sludge  need  be  removed  from  them  during  the  wint«r.  In 
the  operation  of  the  tanks  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  sludge  at  least  IS  in. 
below  the  slots,  as  before  stated,  and  its  upper  elevation  can  be  measured ' 
by  lowering  through  a  gas  vent  a  weighted  flat  board  or  disk  of  sheet  steel 
by  means  of  stout  cord  until  It  rests  on  the  sludge.  Experience  shows 
that  all  the  sludge  should  never  be  withdrawn,  for  if  this  is  done  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  the  tedious  and  sometimes  troublesome  initial 
ripening  process. 

Scum  ChambeiB.^ — The  space  in  the  decomposing  chamber  above  the 
slot  is  often  called  the  scum  chamber,  because  the  ebullition  of  the  gases 
toward  the  end  of  the  ripening  period,  which  usually  b  about  4  weeks 
long  in  the  Emscher  District  and  a  shorter  time  when  the  climate  is 
warmer,  lifts  considerable  quantities  of  sludge  into  it.  An  experienced 
attendant  can  often  determine  the  character  of  the  action  of  a  given  tank 
by  watching  carefully  the  formation  of  scum  in  the  scum  chambers. 
The  capacity  of  the  scum  chambers  in  the  Emscher  District  averages 
about  half  that  of  the  sludge  chambers. 

The  gas  vents,  the  parte  of  the  scum  chambers  extending  to  the  top  of 
the  tank,  should  be  large  enough  not  only  to  enable  all  the  gas  to  escape 
but  also  to  permit  workmen  to  enter  the  sludge  chamber  when  the  tank 
is  emptied.  The  German  practice  is  to  make  their  urea  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  sludge  chamber,  although  in  some  of  the 
tanks  in  the  Emscher  District  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  work- 
ing withratios  as  low  as  1 :  10.  American  practice  was  originally  toward 
small  ratios,  but  difficulties  with  scum  have  led  to  the  use  of  larger  gas 
vents.    Where  the  vents  are  small,  the  scum  forms  rapidly,  and  if  the 
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attendants  do  not  breaJc  it  up  as  booh  as  it  collects  in  appreciable  quan- 
tities, it  may  rise  over  the  edges  of  the  scum  chamber.  Imhoff  has 
recorded  an  instance  of  scum  rising  6  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sewage, 
because  the  gases  could  not  escape. 

Solids  which  collect  on  the  surface  of  the  sedimentation  chambers  are 
skimmed  off  by  attendants  and  thrown  into  the  scum  chambers. 

The  scum  areas  should  be  easy  of  access  to  enable  the  attendants  to 
break  up  the  scum  in  order  to  liberate  the  gases  which  hold  up  the  solids 
forming  it.  After  the  firstfewmonthsofserviceso  much  gaeis  sometimes 
formed  quickly  that  most  of  the  sludge  is  lifted  into  the  scum  chambers. 
This  condition  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  and  it  can  often  be  pre- 
vented, when  it  seems  about  to  occur,  by  stirring  the  sludge  with  jets 
of  water  from  the  perforated  ppes  at  the  bottom.  Imhoff  considers  that 
such  stirring  is  also  helpful  in  assisting  the  decomposition  of  the  ot^anic 
matter  by  removing  the  toxins  caused  by  previous  enei^tic  bacterial 
action.  The  scum  should  be  removed  to  the  sludge  drying  beds,  if  it 
becomes  tog  voluminous  even  after  stirring  the  sludge  with  water  jets. 
Such  scum  can  be  skimmed  off  the  liquid  with  spades,  but  this  is  unnec- 
essary in  plants  operating  In  a  normal  manner. 

Where  the  bacterial  action  is  very  marked  and  the  ripening  period  Is 
'particularly  short,  as  in  warm  climates,  Hyde  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
tanks  must  be  designed  so  that  the  scum  can  not  only  be  broken  up  by  the 
attendants  but  also  so  that  it  can  be  pushed  down  into  the  sludge  cham- 
bers. Under  such  operating  conditions  he  has  found  that  the  scum  be- 
came offensive  in  odor  and  not  properly  digested.  If  the  odors  did  not 
disappear  when  the  scum  was  broken  frequently,  it  was  necessary  to 
shovel  it  out  of  the  gas  vents  and  bury  it. 

If  the  sludge  remains  yellow  or  gray  in  color  and  has  the  odor  of  sour 
milk,  it  is  often  due  to  acid  conditions  in  the  tank  which  can  be  helped 
by  adding  occasionally  a  httle  milk  of  lime  to  the  sewage  in  the  inlet 
channel. 

In  drawing  off  sludge,  the  rate  of  withdrawal  should  be  slow  in  order 
that  the  whole  mass  of  sludge  may  settle  and  no  conical  depression  exist 
in  the  center.  In  the  latter  case  a  considerable  amount  of  relatively 
fresh  sludge  will  be  withdrawn  and  some  of  the  older  well-rotted  material 
left,  whereas  all  the  sludge  which  is  still  undergoing  active  decomposition 
should  remain  in  the  chamber  to  keep  up,  without  interruption,  the 
changes  taking  place  there. 

RecoDSlruction  of  Septic  Tanks. — The  possibility  of  converting  sedi- 
mentation and  septic  tanks  into  Imhoff  tanks  has  been  discussed  rather 
unfavorably  by  some  engineers  on  account  of  the  shallow  depth  in  such 
reconstructed  basins  as  compared  with  the  Emscher  District  precedents. 
An  instance  of  successful  reconstruction  is  afforded  by  two  covered 
septic  tanks  at  Orange,  Cal.,  which  caused  much  annoyance  by  their 
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odor.    As  a  temporary  expedient,  Hyde  advised  their  coaveraion  into 
ImhofT  tanks  as  shown  in  Fig.  107. 

Each  septic  tank  is  about  67.5  ft.  long,  and  was  subdivided  by  red- 
wood planks  and  timbers  so  as  to  have  2  sedimentation  chambers  and 
5  sludge  chambers.  The  latter  were  formed  by  constructing  transveTse 
partitions  at  14-ft.  intervals,  and  in  the  bottom  of  each  bay  a  multiple 
header  of  4-in.  pipe  was  laid  on  the  concrete  floor,  with  an  outlet  through 
the  aide  wall,  to  drain  off  the  sludge  to  a  sunken  pump  pit.  A  baffle 
was  placed  in  each  sedimentation  chamber  in  front  of  the  inlet,  but  no 


Fio.  lOT. — Conversion  of  septic  into  Imhuff  tank.  Orange,  Cal. 


other  was  used.  A  manhole  about  4  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  wide  was  cut  in 
the  roof  over  the  center  of  each  sludge  chamber.  The  sludge  drains 
by  gravity  to  a  centrifugal  pump.  It  is  typical  dark-brown  Imhoff 
tank  sludge  and  dries  readily  on  the  sludge  beds  to  which  it  is  pumped. 
By  keeping  the  sewage  freah  instead  of  allowing  it  to  become  septic,  as 
before,  comparatively  little  odor  is  detected  at  the  tanks. 

THE  LBTHBIODOB  TAKK 

A  form  of  two-story  tank  used  in  a  number  of  Canadian  cities  is  shown 

in  Fig.  108.    It  is  known  as  the  Lethbridge  tank,  from  the  Alberta 
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city  where  it  was  first  used,  and  was  introduced  there  by  T.  Aird  Murray, 
ConBulting  Engineer,  of  Toronto.  Ttus  plant  was  described  in  a  paper 
before  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  March  4,  1914,  by 
A.  0.  D.  Blanchard,  City  Ei^eer  of  Lethbrit^  when  the  tank  was 
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Fia.  108.— The  Lethbridge  tank. 

built.    The  following  information  was  supplied  to  the  authors  by  W.  A. 
Adams  of  Lethbridge. 

The  rate  of  flow  of  the  sewage  was  found  by  gaging  to  range  from 
400,000  gal.  per  day  at  night  to  a  maximum  of  2,000,000  gal.  The 
normal  day  rate  was  1,000,000  gal.    The  sewage  is  weak  and  fairly 


Y\ii.  109. — Tank  for  neparate  sludge  digestion,  Whitby,  Ont. 

fresh  when  it  reaches  the  works,  which  are  designed  to  treat  2,400,000 
gal.  daily.  It  passes  through  a  grit  chamber  and  a  rack  with  O.S^n. 
openings  before  reaching  the  tank,  which  it  enters  over  a  weir  along  the 
entire  length  of  one  side  so  as  to  have  a  very  low  vdocity  aa  soon  as  it 
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is  in  the  tank.    It  is  drawn  off  throi^h  submerged  outlets  4  in.  in  diam- 
eter and  24  in.  apart. 

The  feature  of  the  design  of  moat  interest  is  the  method  of  constructing 
the  sludge  chamber  and  the  slot  giving  access  to  it.  This  is  shown  in 
the  illustration.  There  are  none  of  the  provisions  for  handling  scum 
which  are  found  in  Imhoff  tanks.  The  structure  is  satisfactory  except 
that  the  S>^-lb.  beams  supporting  the  wire  glass  were  on  5-ft.  centers, 
which  gave  too  wide  a  span  for  some  of  the  sheets,  which  gave  way. 
The  sedimentation  chamber  has  a  capacity  of  about  116,000  gal.,  and 
the  sludge  chamber  about  75,000  gal.,  estimated  as  the  volume  of  sludge 
accumulating  in  3>g  months.  The  detention  period  is  2}i  hours  when 
the  tank  is  worked  at  full  capacity,  under  which  conditions  the  rate  of 
flow  is  130  ft.  per  hour.  The  sludge  produced  is  very  black  and  in- 
odorous. Owing  to  the  breakage  of  the  glass  in  the  tanks  at  Lethbridge, 
North  Toronto,  Oakville  and  other  Canadian  cities,  the  slopes  of.  the 
sedimentation  chamber  were  made  steeper  and  concrete  used  in  place 
of  glass.  An  example  of  the  new  type  of  construction  is  shown  in  Fig. 
109,  illustrating  a  tank  built  in  1914  at  Whitby,  Ont.,  from  designs  by 
Murray. 
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CHEMICAL  PRECIPITATION 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  Chapter  X  that  sedimentation  for  6  to  12 
hours  will  remove  from  one-tbird  to  one-half  of  the  Buepended  matter 
in  sewage,  depending  upon  the  amount  and  character  of  that  matter. 
Much  of  the  remaining  suspended  and  colloidal  matters  can  be  re- 
moved by  adding  chemical  precipitants  to  the  sewage.  These  form  a 
bulky  gelatinous  coagulant  that  gathers  up  and  carries  these  matteia 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Thia  treatment,  called  chemical  precipita- 
tion, can  produce  under  favorable  conditions,  a  clear,  colorless  effluent 
containing  httle  suspended  matter.  Although  considerable  dissolved 
ethnic  matter  is  said  to  be  removed  by  this  process,  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  colloidal  matter  of  sewage  will  pass  through  filter  paper 
shows  that  probably  the  so-called  dissolved  organic  matter  removed 
may  have  often  been  colloidal  matter.  The  effluent  may  be  very 
satisfactory  in  appearance  but  is  ordinarily  putrescible  and  not  com- 
parable with  good  filtration  effluents.  The  high  cost  of  this  treatment 
has  often  ted  to  curtaihng  the  quantity  of  chemicals  used,  so  that  re- 
sults obtained  in  practice  are  rarely  as  good  as  the  method  can  produce. 
The  greatest  field  of  usefulness  for  chemical  precipitation  is  apparently 
in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  industrial  wastes. 

Chemical  precipitation  is  practised  in  numerous  British  cities  and 
was  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal  as 
the  best  preliminary  treatment  of  strong  sewage,  particularly  if  it  con- 
tains brewery  or  tanning  wastes  (see  page  26).  In  the  United  States 
other  methods  of  preliminary  treatment  have  ijeen  generally  adopted, 
but  the  method  is  practised  on  a  large  scale  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  has 
been  employed  for  a  number  of  years  at  Providence,  R.  I.  In  Table  98 
are  given  the  percentages  of  removal  of  suspended  matter  bychemical 
precipitation  at  a  number  of  works  and  experiment  stations. 

CHEMICALS  USED 

A  great  numlier  of  chemicals  have  been  tried  as  precipitants,  but  of  late 
years  only  a  few  have  had  extensive  use — lime,  alum,  copperas,  ferric 
sulphate  and  alumino-forric — and  only  these  will  be  considered  here. 

Lime. — The  quicklime  of  commerce  varies  greatly  in  quality,  and  un- 
less the  amount  of  impurities  in  the  material  used  are  known  the  actual 
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Table  9S. — Rbu oval  op  Suspended  Matter  by  Cbeuical  Precipitation 
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.S03  and  1804  as  90.07  and  S4.45  respeetively.  Id  1903 
IMnded  natter,  aa  mnuured  by  the  albuminoid  ammoiua. 
uT4.7per  cent.  It  ahouldbeadded  that  all  of  IheMW- 
chemically,  but  the  itransest  parts,  requiiiua  the  greatest 
amount  o(  treatment,  were  submitted  to  plain  sedimentation  and  Intermittent  filtration. 

amount  of  active  precipitant  available  is  a  matter  of  guesawork.'     The 
active  part  of  the  lime  is  the  calcium  oxide,  CaO,  but  not  all  of  the  lime 
is  in  this  form. 
In  Bld  investigation  of  the  precipitation  proceea  at  Alliance,  Canton 

■  ■' During  the  winter  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  lime  were  made,  reaultingin  tlwaeleo 
tlon  of  a  grade  better  adapted  to  sewage  treatment,  and  which,  taking  into  MCOUDt  the 
quality,  has  proved  to  be  about  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  Uiat  forraerly  used."  CRept.  of 
Supt.  of  Bewera.  Worcester.  Mass.,  1802.) 
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and  Glenville  in  1906-7,  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health  found  that  at 
the  first  place  bydrated  lime  with  42  per  cent,  available  calcium  oxide 
was  used,  at  Canton  the  percentage  was  12  to  35,  and  at  Glenville  about 
62.  In  an  investigation  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Copeland  and  Sperry  found 
that  the  percenti^^  of  CaO  in  carload  lots  of  lime  from  8  different 
sources  ranged  from  77.4  to  94.0.  It  is  possible  to  keep  a  more  careful 
control  over  the  treatment  of  sewage  or  water  by  using  uniform,  rich 
lime  than  supplies  with  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  impurities. 

Testing  Lime. — The  methods  of  determining  the  total  and  available 
calcium  oxide  employed  by  the  Sewer  Department  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
for  many  years  are  as  follows: 

ToUd  Caicium  Oxide. — Dissolva  0.2  gram  of  the  sample  in  dilute  (1  to 
10)  hydrochloric  acid,  keeping  the  liquid  warm  until  the  lime  is  dissolved. 
There  will  be  eome  insoluble  matter,  which  should  be  filtered  out  after  neu- 
tralizing the  solution  with  ammonia.  The  filtrate  is  boiled  and  ammonium 
oxalate  added  until  the  calcium  is  all  precipitated.  The  liquid  is  then  kept 
in  cold  water  until  clarified,  when  it  is  filtered.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid  and  titrated  with  standard  potassium  permanganate  solution. 

AuatiMe  Calcium  Oxide. — Boil  0.1  gram  with  a  moderate  amount  of  water 
at  least  half  an  hour  to  render  the  calcium  carbonate  insoluble.  Titrate 
with  Ho  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  using  phenolphthalein  in  an  alcoholic 
solution  as  an  indicator. 

The  test  for  available  calcium  oxide  is  particularly  important,  because 
the  presence  of  any  carbonate  indicates  either  imperfect  burning  or  de- 
terioration by  air-slaking. 

Commerdal  Lime.- — The  best  Ume  for  sewage  treatment  is  obtained 
by  burning  compact,  non-magnesian,  high-calcium  limestone.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  most  even  product  is  obtained  by  using  gas  as  fuel,  be- 
cause the  temperature  of  the  kiln  is  under  better  control.  Lime  burned 
with  wood  is  ranked  above  that  burned  with  coal  because  wood  has  a 
longer  flame  and  lower  temperature,  which  reduces  the  danger  of  over- 
burning.  Wood-burned  lime  is  usually  whiter  than  the  coal-bumed 
product. 

Overburning  causes  a  partial  fusion  of  the  lumps  containing  siliceous 
impurities,  which  protects  part  of  the  calcium  oxide  from  slaking  and 
retards  the  slaking  generally.  Such  lime  is  said  to  be  "dead  burnt," 
and  when  made  into  mortar  the  slaking  continues  and  produces  blisters, 
or  "popping,"  on  the  surface.  Underburned  lime  is  of  poor  quality  be- 
cause of  the  calcium  carbonate  remaining  in  it.  All  unbumed  lumps  are 
called  "cores,"  and  should  be  removed  if  mechanical  slaking  is  adopted. 

Lime  is  sold  in  bulk  in  small  lots  by  the  bushel  of  80  lb.  and  in  barrels 
weighing  about  220  lb.  When  large  quantities  are  bought  in  bulk,  it  is 
weighed  in  carload  lots  on  track  scales,  like  coal,  and  it«  value  ascer- 
tained by  a  determination  of  the  available  calcium  oxide.     At  St.  Louis, 
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when  the  lime  for  the  water  ))urification  plant  is  ddtvered  in  ocire,  a 
shovelful  of  time  is  taken  at  the  center  and  each  corner  of  the  car  about 
1  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  the  price  is  based  on  the  CaO  of  these  samples, 
in  the  same  way  that  coal  is  bought  on  the  basis  of  its  thermal  units. 
In  1910  the  City  of  Columbus  adopted  the  following  basis  of  payment 
for  lime: 

"For  any  carload  lot  containing  88  per  cent,  of  available  CaO  the  city 
will  pay  to  the  contractor  the  price  per  ton  stated  in  the  proposal.  It  is 
hereby  agreed  that  the  city  will  pay  a  bonus  of  14  cte.  per  ton  for  each  1 
per  cent,  by  which  the  available  CaO  in  any  carload  lot  delivered  shall 
exceed  88  per  cent.,  and  shall  deduct  a  penalty  of  14  cte.  per  ton  for  each 
1  per  cent,  by  which  the  available  CaO  in  any  carload  lot  shall  be  less  than 
88  per  cent." 

Small  quantities  of  bme  are  usually  weighed  on  platform  scales,  but 
where  overhead  conveying  systems  are  employed  in  handling  the  lime, 
a  suspended  ecale  may  prove  more  suitable. 

-  Storing  Lime. — When  quicklime  or  calcium  oxide  is  left  exposed  to  the 
air  it  takes  up  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  rapidly.  This  air  slaking 
should  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible  in  transporting  and  storing  the 
lime.  Provision  must  also  be  made  for  the  expansion  of  the  lime 
should  air  slaking  occur,  and  on  this  account  the  bins  must  bAstrong 
and  space  left  between  their  walls  and  the  sides  of  the  storehouse. 
Lime  may  be  stored  in  bins  of  matched  plank  for  several  months  with 
very  little  loss  of  available  calcium  oxide,  except  in  the  upper  part,  which 
slakes  to  a  fine  powder  that  seals  the  lower  material.  The  ^r  in  the 
storehouse  should  be  as  dry  as  it  is  practicable  to  keep  it.  It  is  partic- 
ularly Important  to  prevent  bme  becoming  wet,  for  if  this  happens 
enough  heat  may  be  generated  to  set  fire  to  the  wood  of  the  bins.  On 
account  of  the  progressive  loss  of  available  CaO  during  storage,  the 
amount  present  when  the  lime  is  actually  used,  instead  of  when  it  is 
received,  may  need  determinatioD  where  very  careful  treatment  is 
required. 

At  the  St.  Louis  water  treatment  plant  the  lime  is  stored  in  cyUndrical 
concrete  bins  20  ft.  in  diameter  and  47  ft.  deep  to  the  apex  of  the  hopper 
bottom.  Each  has  a  thin  flat  concrete  roof  and  also,  below  this  fiat 
roof,  a  steel  conical  roof  with  its  apex  at  the  side  of  the  bin  at  the  point 
where  the  lime  enters,  provided  to  reduce  the  air  space  above  the  lime 
to  the  minimum  amount.  There  is  a  manhole  at  the  top  of  the  bin  and 
one  in  the  side  about  12  ft.  below  the  top.  A  series  of  barring  holes  6  in. 
square,  closed  with  doors,  runs  down  each  bin,  and  through  them  the 
attendants  loosen  the  lime  if  it  arches  or  becomes  caked.  Several  2-10. 
pipes  closed  with  plugs  were  built  into  the  conical  bottom  for  the  same 
purpose.  Each  bin  has  a  capacity  of  about  10,800  cu.  ft.,  ample  to  store 
about  310  tons  of  lime. 
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Qnantity  of  Lime  Required. — The  quantity  of  lime  required  for 
euccesaful  treatment  varies  witli  the  character  of  the  sewage  and  the 
method  of  precipitation  which  is  employed.  Normal  domestic  sewage  is 
slightly  alkaline.  Where  lime  alone  is  the  precipitant  for  the  treat- 
ment of  domestic  sewage,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
combine  with  all  the  free  carbonic  acid  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
bicarbonates,  producing  normal  calcium  carbonate,  which  acts  as  the 
coagulant.  Much  more  lime  is  generally  required  when  it  is  used  alone 
than  when  sulphate  of  iron  or  alumina  are  also  employed. 

Where,  through  the  introduction  of  industrial  wastes,  mineral  acids 
or  acid  salts  are  present  in  the  sewage,  these  must  be  neutralised  be- 
fore precipitation  can  take  place  and  may  increase  the  quantity  of  lime 
required,  ' 

The  quantity  of  lime  to  be  used  in  any  process  of  treatment  is  de- 
termined by  testing  samples  of  the  sewage  taken  frequently  at  a  point 
where  it  is  certain  that  the  chemicals  added  have  become  well  mixed 
with  the  sewage.  If  the  test  shows  that  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity 
of  chemicals  is  required,  the  rate  of  their  introduction  is  modified  accord- 
ingly. 

The  required  degree  of  alkalinity,  where  lime  alone  is  used  for  treats 
ment,  may  be  determined  by  titrating  one  portion  of  the  sewage  with 
erythrosine  and  another  portion  with  phenolphthalein.  The  erythrosine 
alkahnity  must  exceed  twice  that  shown  by  the  phenolphthalein  test. 

If  the  process  of  treatment  depends  upon  the  addition  of  copperas, 
from  which  hydrate  of  iron  is  to  be  formed,  as  the  effective  agent  of  pre- 
cipitation, the  reaction  will  be  FeSO*  +  CaOiH,  =  CaSO,  +  FeOjHt. 
It  is  necessary  to  add  sufficient  lime  to  provide  a  normal  carbonate  alka- 
linity. This  may  be  determined  by  the  use  of  phenolphthalein  as  an 
indicator.  When  an  alcohoUc  Bolution  of  phenolphthalein  is  used  for  this 
test  a  few  drops  added  to  a  glass  of  treated  sewage  will  produce  a  pink 
color  in  the  sample  when  enough  Ume  has  been  added.  Only  enough 
lime  should  be  added  to  the  6ew^i;e  to  produce  the  pink  color. 

If  sulphate  of  alumina  or  ferric  sulphate  la  used,  the  natural  alka- 
linity of  the  sewage  may  be  sufficient  for  precipitation,  bicarbonate 
alkalinity  being  capable  of  precipitating  these  salts.  Bicarbonate 
alkahnity  is  not  shown  by  phenolphthalein,  but  is  indicated  by  ery- 
throsine, which  is  used  in  the  presence  of  chloroform  and  imparts  a  pink 
color  to  alkabne  hquids,  but  is  colorless  with  neutral  or  acid  solutions. 

Methyl  orange  is  a  useful  indicator  for  tenting  some  industrial  wastes 
for  acid.  HaU-bound  carbonic  acid,  or  bicarbonates,  cause  it  to  react 
acid.  Methyl  orange  indicates  an  acid  condition  by  a  pink  color  and  an 
alkaline  or  neutral  condition  by  its  natural  yellow  color.  The  cokw 
imparted  is  faint  and  difficult  to  detect  unless  the  teat  is  carefully  con- 
ducted, as  by  placing  a  little  of  the  indicator  in  a  white  dish  and  allow- 
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ing  drope  of  the  Bample  of  wastes  to  fall  into  it  from  the  end  of  a  glass 
rod.  If  the  yellow  persists  and  no  pink  spots  appear  where  the  drops 
fall,  the  wastes  are  olkaUne.  A  limitation  of  this  indicator  is  that  it 
may  indicate  alkalinity  even  in  the  presence  of  sulphates  of  iron  and 
almninum  which  are  actually  acid  salts  requiring  alkali  for  precipitation. 

If  too  much  lime  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  sewage,  some  of  the  sus- 
pended organic  matter  will  be  dissolved  and  the  effluent  may  he  worse 
than  the  raw  sewage,  as  was  the  case  with  the  chemical  precipitation 
plant  at  Alliance,  Ohio,  according  to  the  1908  report  of  the  Ohio  Stat6 
Board  of  Health.  On  the  other  hand,  if  not  enough  lime  is  used,  the 
effluent  will  not  be  well  clarified,  and  if  from  an  acid  sewage  it  may  re- 
main acid  and  be  poorly  prepared  for  treatment  in  contact  beds  or  trick- 
ling filters. 

While  an  excess  of  lime  causes  the  solution  of  some  of  the  suspended 
organic  matter,  this  result  may  be  considered  less  objectionable  than  those 
following  the  changes  taking  place  in  stale  or  septic  strong  sewage  during 
the  detention  period  in  a  tank,  which  changes  can  sometimes  be  checked 
in  a  measure  by  adding  an  excess  of  lime. 

Copperas;  Ferrous  Sulphate. — A  large  quantity  of  copperas  or  proto- 
Bulphate  of  iron  is  obtained  in  the  United  States  from  the  Uquids  used 
in  pickling  steel  wire  and  sheets.  Large  amounts  were  once  obtained 
from  pyrites,  and  it  has  been  produced  by  dissolving  scrap  iron  in  the 
sludge  acid  of  petroleum  refining.  Copperas  is  used  extensively  as  a 
mordant,  as  a  disinfectuit,  iu  the  manufacture  of  ink  and  pigments, 
and  in  making  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  obtained  as  hght  green 
crystals  having  the  formula  FeS04  .  7H|0  which  soon  becomes  covered 
with  a  very  light  brown  dust,  basic  ferric  sulphate,  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  When  large  amounts  of  copper  and  nickel  sulphates  are  present  as 
impurities,  the  color  is  very  dark  and  the  salt  is  termed  "black- vitriol." 

Ordinary  sewage  not  influenced  strongly  by  alkaline  wastes  is  not 
sufficiently  alkaline  to  precipitate  ferrous  sulphate,  and  lime  must  be 
mixed  with  the  sewage,  preferably  before  the  iron  salt  is  added. 

When  added  to  sewage,  ferrous  sulphate  is  changed  to  ferrous  hydrate, 
which  is  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  of  about  7  parts  per  1,000,000. 
It  is  desirable  to  have  the  iron  finally  reach  the  form  of  normal  ferric 
hydrate,  but  experience  shows  that  enoi^h  oxygen  is  seldom  present 
to  produce  this  change.  In  his  experiments  at  Louisville,  Fuller  had  the 
following  experience  with  ferrous  hydrate  in  Ohio  Biver  water: 

"When  ferrous  sulphate  is  added  to  this  water,  white  ferrous  hydrate, 
mostly  insoluble,  is  formed.  Very  quickly  this  precipitate  passes  into  solu- 
tion, due  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  and  resulting  probably  in  the  forma- 
tioo  of  «  soluble  basic  carbonate.  When  the  iron  is  in  this  form,  the  atmo»- 
pheric  oxygen,  although  present  in  excess,  oxidiies  it  very  slowly  and 
with  great  difficulty.     Furthermore,  the  iron,  when  it  does  reach  the  oxidized 
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state,  does  not  form  the  normal  gelatinous  ferric  hydrate,  but  a  parti&lljr 
granular  compouod  which  is  some  lower  hydration  of  ferric  oxide,  as  nearly 
as  could  be  learned."     ("Water  Purification  at  Louisville,"  page  381.) 

Ferric  Sn^bate. — Ferric  sulphate  (persulphate  of  iron)  has  been  ob- 
tained by  weathering  pyrites  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  and  by 
treating  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid. 
Its  principal  use  ia  in  sewage  treatment.  It  does  not  dissolve  readily. 
Averse  sewage,  not  strongly  inSuenced  by  industrial  wastes,  is  suffi- 
ciently alkaline  to  cause  precipitation  with  ferric  sulphate.  The  ferric 
hydrate  which  is  formed  when  this  sulphate  is  used  as  a  precipitant,  is 
insoluble  and  very  gelatinous. 

FfliTozone  is  a  mixture  of  crude  ferrous  sulphate  with  smaller  amounts 
of  ferric  sulphate,  oxide  of  iron  and  sulphates  of  aluminum,  maKnesium 
and  calcium,  prepared  by  a  patented  process  from  an  unusual  grade  of 
iron  ore  found  in  southern  Wales. 

Alumino-ferric. — This  is  prepared  from  bauxite;  at  several  British 
sewage  treatment  works  it  is  manufactured  as  needed  instead  of  being 
bought.  Crude  bauxite  is  treated  with  sulphuric  add,  resulting  in  a 
hard  cake  containing  iron  and  silica,  as  impurities,  mixed  with  crude 
aluminum  sulphate. 

Sulphate  of  Alumina.— This  ia  known  in  the  trade  as  basic  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  is  usually  spoken  of  as  "alum"  by  engineers.  Its  value 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  "available"  or  soluble  sulphate  in  it. 
This  ranges  from  about  10  to  18.5  per  cent. 

When  added  to  water,  the  sulphate  is  changed  by  the  carbonates  and 
bicarbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  dissolved  in  the  water  into 
little  flocculent  masses  of  aluminum  hydrate.  The  carbon  dioxide  set 
free  during  the  decomposition  of  the  alum  is  dissolved  in  the  water  while 
the  lime  and  magnesia  become  soluble  neutral  sulphates  of  calcium  and 
magnesium. 

Average  sewage,  without  an  excessive  amount  of  acid  wastes,  is 
sufficiently  alkaline  to  produce  precipitation  with  sulphate  of  alumina. 

PREPARATION  OF  CHEMICALS 

While  it  is  impracticable  to  give  as  much  attention  to  the  details  of 
operating  small  as  large  plants,  the  success  of  the  former  will  depend 
in  no  small  degree  upon  the  manner  in  wliich  those  in  charge  are  able  to 
utilize  on  a  small  scale  the  information  obtained  by  the  more  detailed 
studies  of  the  chemists  of  the  large  plants. 

As  a  general  proposition,  where  the  coagulant  is  prepared  by  hand, 
the  batches  are  made  up  for  at  least  1  day's  demands.  Alkaline  solu- 
tions are  stored  in  concrete  or  steel  tanks  while  acid  solutions  are  stored 
in  wooden  tanks,  which  are  preferably  lined  with  lead  although  con- 
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dderable  service  can  be  obtaiaed  from  tanks  of  sound,  clear  lumber 
without  a  lining.  Pipes  carrying  milk  of  lime  may  become  choked  with 
precipitated  carbonate  of  calcium,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  facilities 
for  flushing  them  with  very  weak  acid  and  water.  Acid  solutions  cause 
deterioration  of  iron  and  steel  pipes,  and  lead  or  lead-lined  pipe  is  pre- 
ferred to  other  kinds  by  some  engineers  on  that  account.  It  is  some- 
times helpful  to  blow  steam  or  air  through  the  feed  pipes.  The  danger 
of  pipes  choking  is  much  reduced  by  clarifying  the  solutions,  except 
milk  of  lime,  by  sedimentation  or  by  straining  off  the  suspended  matter. 

Ahunino-ferric. — Probably  one  reason  For  the  popularity  of  alumino- 
ferric  as  a  precipitant  in  England  is  the  ease  with  which  it  is  used  in 
comparison  with  any  method  involving  the  preparation  of  milk  of  lime 
or  chemical  solutions  for  dosing  small  volumes  of  sewage.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  place  a  block  of  the  alumino-ferric  in  the  sewage  channel 
with  its  top  projecting  above  the  level  of  the  sewage.  The  greater  the 
flow  of  sewage  the  larger  the  amount  of  precipitant  dissolved.  It  is 
occasionally  used  in  solutions,  however,  as  at  Horfield  and  Hendon, 
but  in  a  very  simple  way.  A  box  with  a  perforated  bottom  is  charged 
each  morning  with  enough  of  the  alumino-ferric  for  the  day's  needs. 
Water  is  allowed  to  drip  on  the  chemical,  dissolving  it  slowly,  and  the 
solution  is  piped  off  to  the  sewage  channel.  The  solution  is  strongest 
during  the  hrat  few  hours  after  the  fresh  charge  of  chemical  is  placed  in 
the  box,  and  the  strength  of  the  sewage  is  also  greatest  about  this  time, 
so  that  the  solution  and  the  sewage  fluctuate  in  quality  in  about  the 
same  way.  At  York,  Wellesden,  Ealing  and  Friern  Bamet  alumino- 
ferric  is  used  in  combination  with  milk  of  lime,  which  gives  a  better 
effluent  than  the  former  alone,  as  was  found  to  be  the  case  at  Dorking 
during  some  experiments  conducted  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sew- 
age Disposal.  The  amount  of  alumino-ferric  used  with  average  sewage 
in  several  English  cities  was  j^ven  by  the  Commission  as  70  to  130  parts 
per  1,000,000  and  the  dose  for  strong  sewage  as  75  to  250  parts  per 
1,000,000. 

Slaking  Lime. — Lime  does  not  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  on  this 
account  it  ia  best  applied  to  sewage  in  the  form  of  milk  of  lime.  This 
is  prepared  by  slaking  quicklime  in  a  small  amount  of  water  and  allowii^; 
it  to  stand  over  night,  or  longer  if  possible.  This  is  then  mixed  with 
about  twenty  times  its  weight  of  water.  Sometimes  a  thinner  mixture 
is  used. 

Lime  of  a  fair  quality  will  take  up  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
water  in  slaking,  but  poor  grades  will  not  require  so  much.  The  amount 
necessaiy  for  slaking  varies  and  should  be  determined  by  experiment. 
A  quick-slaking  lime  will  require  more  water  than  hard,  close-grain 
grades.  In  genertd,  the  lime  will  increase  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  in 
bulk  in  slaking. 
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The  temperature  during  slaking  is  an  important  index  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  operation.  It  should  be  as  near  200°F.,  or  just  below  the 
boiling  point,  as  possible.  If  the  temperature  stays  below  this  point, 
too  much  cold  water  has  been  added  and  the  slaking  is  less  vigorous  and 
thorough.  If  not  enough  water  is  added  the  temperature  will  become 
too  high  and  there  will  be  danger  of  "burning"  the  lime." 

Worcester  Practice. — At  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  only  American  city 
where  chemical  precipitation  has  been  continued  uninterruptedly  and 
successfully  since  it  was  b^un,  the  sewage  is  passed  through  a  grit 
chamber  and  then  receives  its  dose  of  milk  of  lime,  as  will  be  explained 
later.  It  then  passes  into  6  roughing  tanks,  measuring  about  100  X 
66.7  X  7  ft.  deep,  (5  ft.  deep  below  the  weir,  on  which  the  sewage  is 
about  IS  in.  deep),  and  afterward  into  10  finishing  basins,  166.7  ft. 
long,  40  ft.  wide  and  7  ft.  deep,  (Fig.  18).  Two  of  these  tanks  are  used 
for  plain  sedimentation  as  a  preliminary  treatment  for  a  part  of  the  sew- 
age which  is  filtered.  The  sludge  is  drained  by  gravity  to  a  sludge  well, 
from  which  it  is  pumped  by  a  Shone  ejector  into  two  20  X  66.7  X  1 1-ft. 
covered  storage  basins.  Advantage  is  taken  of  every  opportunity  to 
allow  sludge  to  settle  quietly  in  the  basins,  and  the  supernatant  liquid 
which  is  drawn  o&  after  such  periods  of  subsidence  is  filtered  on  beds  of 
gravel  used  solely  for  that  purpose  and  for  filteriiy?  the  filter-press  liquor. 
The  sludge  is  screened  upon  leaving  these  storage  basins,  from  which 
it  is  forced  by  stuff  pumps  into  the  filter  presses.  Lime  is  added  to  the 
sludge  before  it  reaches  the  ejector.  The  press  liquors  are  filtered 
through  gravel  beds  and  the  sludge  cake  is  dumped. 

The  experience  with  lime  at  Worcester  dates  from  1890.  At  the  out- 
set,  the  hme,  after  being  crushed  and  screened  to  take  out  the  coarse 
material,  was  mixed  with  sewage  in  elliptical  vats,  5  X  8  X  7  ft.  deep, 
each  containing  2  vertical  shafts  with  paddles  for  stirring.  In  1893, 
2  iron  tanks  were  introduced,  each  16  X  8  X  3.5  ft.,  with  perforated 
iron  pipes  at  the  lowest  points  in  3  shallow  troughs  forming  the  bot- 
tom. The  lime  was  dumped  into  the  tank,  water  added,  and  then  com- 
pressed air  was  turned  into  the  pipes.  It  escaped  through  the  perfora- 
tions and  caused  a  violent  agitation  of  the  liquid.  A  great  deal  of  trouble 
was  experienced  with  the  clogging  of  the  pipes  and  finally  the  bottoms 
of  the  tanks  were  cemented  over  and  the  mixing  was  done  by  hand. 
Lump  time  was  dumped  into  the  tanks  and  just  enough  water  added  to 
cause  proper  slaking  when  the  contents  were  stirred  by  hand. 

The  amount  of  milk  of  lime  added  to  the  sewage  at  this  plant  is  de- 
termined by  frequent  tests  with  phenolphthalein,  and  consequently 
thereisnonecessityof  keeping  thedoseof  chemical  at  auniforra  strength. 
The  milk  of  hme  which  is  discharged  from  a  tank  immediately  after  the 
first  slaking  is  stronger  than  that  used  later  because  water  is  added  to 
the  tank  as  its  contents  are  drawn  down.    The  dilution  of  the  lime  re- 
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(juirea  a  lai^er  amount  of  the  liquid  to  be  added  to  the  sewage,  but  there 
is  no  difficulty  of  ascertaining  when  this  is  necessary  from  the  indica- 
tions of  the  phenolphthalein  test. 

The  quantity  of  lime  used  at  a  place  like  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  the 
dose  of  precipitant  is  changed  constantly  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
indicated  by  phenolphthalein  tests,  varies  widely  from  day  to  day  and 
year  to  year.  In  1893, 1233  lb.  per  1,000,000  gal.  were  used  as  an  annual 
average,  but  as  experience  was  gained  in  managing  the  plant  and  inter- 
mittent filters  were  put  into  service  for  treating  the  strongest  sewage 
by  plain  sedimentation  and  filtration,  the  amount  of  lime  required  was 


graduaUy  reduced,  and  in  1912  but  906  lb.  per  1,000,000  gal.  were  used. 
A  rather  interesting  fact  was  observed  during  1908,  when  there  was  a 
widespread  depression  in  business.  This  resulted  in  a  great  reduction  of 
output  in  the  local  foundries  and  wire  works  and  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantities  of  waste  acid  discharged  into  the  sewer,  so  that 
only  871  lb,  of  hme  per  1,000,000  gal.  were  required. 

The  mixing  of  the  precipitant  and  sewage  takes  place  iu  a  channel 
provided  with  baffles  projecting  alternately  from  each  side,  which  causes 
violent  agitation  of  the  sewage  (Fig.  110).  Such  a  baffled  channel  is 
called  a  fish  ladder,  as  it  is  in  common  use  to  permit  fish  to  surmount 
dams  when  they  run  up  rivers  to  spawn. 
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St  Louis  Practice. — The  beet  results  are  obtained  when  lime  is  first 
reduced  to  powder  before  it  is  mixed  with  water  or  tank  effluent  to  form 
milk  of  lime.  Considerable  toss  may  result  from  imperfect  grinding  or 
breaking  up  of  the  lumps.  At  the  water-treatment  plant  of  the  St.  Louis 
water  works,  according  to  Jacobs  {Jour.  Assoc,  Eng.  Soca.,  March,  1910), 
the  hme  from  the  cars  is  discharged  by  chutes  into  a  gyratory  crusher 
fixed  to  deliver  a  J^-in. product.  Aconsiderablepartofthelimeismucb 
finer  than  this.  It  is  carried  by  conveyors  to  the  storage  bins  described 
on  page  451,  and  is  drawn  oil  from  the  bottom  as  needed,  to  conveyors 
which  take  it  to  a  steel  storage  tank  in  the  top  of  the  building,  large 
enough  to  hold  about  30  tons. 

Directly  below  the  storage  tank  are  3  slaking  tanks  of  H-in.  steel 
plate.  They  are  7.5  ft.  in  diameter,  3.5  ft.  deep,  with  covers  of  ^-in. 
steel.  The  stirring  apparatus  within  each  of  them  is  driven  through  a 
vertical  shaft  rising  from  the  floor  below.  The  lime  is  weighed  in  auto- 
matic hopper  scales  on  its  way  from  the  storage  tank  to  the  slaking  tank. 
The  scales  weigh  from  40  to  100  lb.  by  >i-lb.  increments,  and  may  be  set 
to  dump  automatically  at  intervals  of  1, 2  or  4  minutes,  which  allows  the 
delivery  of  lime  to  be  adjusted  to  any  point  between  10  and  100  lb.  per 
minute.  The  temperature  of  the  contents  of  the  tank  is  kept  close  to 
200°F,  while  a  steady  stream  of  fresh  water  is  fed  into  the  tank  and  an 
equal  amount  of  milk  of  lime  is  drawn  off  through  an  overflow  pipe. 
The  main  features  of  this  practice  were  explained  in  Engineering  News, 
January  11,  1912,  by  E.  E.  Wall,  as  follows: 

"After  long  and  exhaustive  experiments,  this  (the  thorough  and  con- 
tinuous hydration  of  lime)  was  found  to  be  attained  by  keeping  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fresh  water  supplied  from  90°  to  100°F.,  and  adding  from  three 
and  one-half  to  four  times  as  much  water  as  lime  by  weight.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  fresh  water-supply  is  kept  up  by  passing  it  through  the  coils  of  a 
heater  tank  into  which  the  milk  of  lime  at  200*  is  drawn.  There  are  two 
of  these  tanks  located  on  the  floor  below  the  mixing  tanks.  The  milk  of 
lime  overfloWH  from  the  heater  tanks  into  a  diluting  and  cooling  box,  where 
sufficient  cald  water  is  added  to  bring  its  temperature  down  to  about  IOC, 
whence  it  is  pumped  by  a  centrifugal  pump  into  the  main  well,  where  it 
is  mixed  with  the  water  discharged  from  the  main  pumping  station." 

Storing  Copperas. — At  St.  Louis,  copperas  is  stored  at  the  water  puri- 
fication plant  in  reinforced  concrete  bins  similar  to  those  used  for  lime 
and  described  on  page  451.  Considerable  trouble  was  once  experienced 
there  by  the  caking  of  the  copperas,  which  permitted  only  the  material 
forming  a  loose  cylinder  in  the  center  of  the  tank  to  drop  out  of  storage. 
A  device  was  rigged  up  by  which  a  U-shaped  loop  of  heavy  chain  is 
lowered  into  the  central  cavity  from  a  movable  horizontal  beam  above 
the  tank,  and  the  beam  is  then  rotated  about  a  vertical  shaft,  dragging 
the  chain  around  the  surface  of  the  caked  sulphate. 
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Disscdving  Feirous  Sulphate. — Sugar  sulphate'  of  iron  can  be  dis- 
solved rapidly  if  water  is  forced  upward  through  the  chemical,  overflow- 
ing at  the  top.  One  way  of  utilising  this  fact  is  to  employ  a  wooden  tank 
with  a  false  bottom  perforated  with  H-in.  holes.  The  sugar  sulphate  b 
placed  on  this  bottom,  and  water  under  pressure  is  admitted  below  the 
bottom,  passing  upward  in  jets  through  the  perforations  and  stirring  up 
the  grains  of  the  precipitants. 

In  the  large  plant  for  treating  the  St.  Louis  water  supply  (Engineering 
^eu>s,  January  11,  1912),  the  copperas  is  dischai^ed  from  a  storage  bin, 
into  which  it  is  delivered  daily  from  the  receiving  bins  by  conveyors, 
into  2  dissolving  tanks  of  }i-in.  steel  plate,  each  5  ft.  in  diameter  and 
5.25  ft.  deep.  The  copperas  is  crushed  to  the  uze  of  granulated  sugar 
and  then  fed  by  an  automatic  device  into  the  dissolving  tanks.  The 
fresh  water  enters  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  and  the  solution  overflows 
through  a  pipe  at  the  top,  no  agitating  apparatus  being  needed  inside 
the  tank  to  accelerate  the  dissolving  process. 

IJme  and  Add  Salts. — Where  lime  and  an  acid  salt  are  u£ed  as  pre- 
cipitants, the  lime  is  generally  added  first.  It  reacts  with  the  free  and 
half-bound  carbonic  acid  present,  neutralises  any  acid  salts  or  free  acid, 
and  leaves  a  slight  caustic  alkalinity  to  react  further  with  the  acid  pre- 
cipitant added  after  the  milk  of  lime  has  been  well  mixed  with  the  sewage. 

ProTidence  Practice. — The  plant  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  went  into  serv- 
ice in  1901,  and  was  designed  after  a  careful  study  of  the  operating 
methods  and  results  at  Worcester.  There  are  4  roughing  tanks,  two 
about  100  X  101  ft.,  one  105  X  112  ft.  and  one  about  105  X  123  ft., 
with  an  average  depth  of  11.87  ft.  below  the  outlet  weirs;  and  16 
finishing  tanks,  each  60  X  115  ft.,  with  an  average  depth  of  8.67  ft. 

The  inlets  to  the  roughing  tanks  are  10  ft.  wide  and  closed  by  cypress 
gates  raised  by  worm  gears.  The  channels  from  these  basins  are  ar- 
ranged to  permit  the  effluent  from  any  of  them  to  be  delivered  to  any 
finishing  tank.  The  inlets  to  the  finishing  tanks  are  16  in.  in  diameter, 
with  sluice  gates,  and  the  sewage  on  passing  through  them  is  deflected 
to  each  side  in  an  inlet  trough  with  a  rounded  lip  over  which  the  sewage 
passes  in  a  thin  sheet.  This  detail  was  adopted  to  aerate  the  sewage  as 
weU  as  to  produce  a  imiform  flow  through  the  tanks.  This  Up  bos  the 
same  elevation  as  the  outlet  weir  of  the  tank.  The  tanks  can  be  emptied 
through  floating  outlets.  The  sludge  from  all  the  tanks  passes  to  a  sludge 
well  30  ft.  in  diameter  and  about  11  ft.  deeper  than  the  bottoms  of  the 
roughing  tanks.  The  sludge  is  screened,  and  pumped  by  Shone  ejectors 
into  sludge  reservoirs,  with  floating  weirs  for  drawing  off  the  superna- 
tant liquid.  The  sludge  is  forced  into  filter  presses  by  compressed 
air. 

1  Su«ar  aulphkU  of  iron  rneiml  the  nume  "aatnr"  b*iAu«  it  i>  produced  in  (nnulsUd 
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While  chemical  precipitation  was  practised  at  Providence,'  from 
3000  to  4000  lb.  of  lime  were  mixed  at  a  time.  According  to  Julius  W. 
Bugbee,  chemist  and  superintendent  of  the  works,  the  miring  was  done 
in  reinforced  concrete  tanks  16  ft.  long,  8  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  deep,  with  the 
bottom  4  in.  lower  at  one  end  than  the  other.  A  2  X  4-in.  bronze  sluice 
gate  was  set  in  the  end  wall  at  the  low  point  and  controlled  the  discharge 
through  an  8-in.  vitrified  pipe.  After  water  had  been  added  to  the  lime, 
the  slaking  mass  was  stirred  by  heavy  mortar  hoes  until  all  lumps  had 
disappeared  and  the  lime  was  of  uniform  texture.  It  was  then  allowed 
to  stand  until  required.  When  the  contents  of  a  tank  were  being  dis- 
charged they  were  stirred  with  hoesor  a  small  water  jet.  Theamountof 
the  dose  was  determined  by  testing  the  sewage  frequently  bdow  the 
pomt  of  injection  of  the  lime. 

The  results  and  cost  of  chemical  treatment  at  Providence  aresummar- 
ized  in  Table  99,  together  with  information  regarding  later  operation  of 
the  plant  by  plain  sedimentation  with  subsequent  disinfection  of  the 
efBuent.    During  1905  to  1910,  inclusive,  the  supplies  for  precipitation 

Table  99. — Cost  of  Chemicai,  Precipitation  at  Providence,  R.  I. 
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cost  S236.71  annually  and  those  for  sludge  dispoaal  $434I.S8,  fuel  charges 
were  f669.90  and  119,213.36  was  spent  for  chemicals.  Repairs  and  re- 
newals to  machinery  amounted  to  tS5S.44,  to  tanks  $243.98,  to  build- 
ings »510.01,  to  wharf  J110.77;  and  to  scow  $1,074.89.  The  labor 
charge  was  $5,778.01  for  chemical  treatment  and  $12,010.97  for  sludge 
disposal.  The  cost  of  lighting  was  $88.28  and  $2,052.00  was  spent  for 
power.  These  figures,  furnished  by  Bugbee,  ehow  an  average  annual 
operating  cost  of  $47,188.01,  or  $6.99  per  1 ,000,000  gal.  of  sewage  treated. 
The  total  cost  of  the  precipitation  plant  up  to  Jan.  1,  1911,  was 
$326,762.62. 

London  Practice. — The  chemical  treatment  of  the  London  sewage  is 
substantially  the  same  at  Barking  and  Crossness;  only  the  works  at 
Baridng  will  be  mentioned  here. 

The  precipitants  used  are  lime  and  copperas.  At  a  point  2250  ft. 
from  the  precipitation  basins,  a  dose  of  lime  is  given  to  the  sewage  at  the 
rateof  57.1  parts  per  1,000,000  parts  of  sewage  (4751b.  per  1,000,000  gal.). 
At  a  point  750  ft.  from  the  basins  a  dose  of  copperas,  14.3  parts  per 
1,000,000  (119  lb.  per  1,000,000  gal.)  U  added. 

There  are  now  (1915)  13  precipitation  baans  30  ft.  wide  and  860  to 
1200  ft.  long.  The  basins  have  a  depth  of  SH  ft.  at  the  effluent  weirs, 
over  which  the  clarified  effluent  passes  in  a  sheet  4  to  11  in,  thick,  and 
thence  through  an  outlet  into  the  River  Thames.  When  a  basin  is 
closed  off  for  cleaning,  its  contents  are  allowed  to  stand  quiescent  for 
2  hours,  and  then  the  top  4  ft.  of  supernatant  liquid  is  drawn  off  through 
telescopic  weirs.  The  remaining  contents  of  the  basin  are  discharged 
into  a  sludge  sump,  and  the  heavy  stuff  on  the  Soor  is  pushed  along  by 
hand.  The  sludge  is  screened  in  passing  to  the  sump  in  order  to  take 
out  rags,  sticks  and  other  materials  liable  to  interfere  with  the  pumps 
which  force  the  sludge  to  tanks.  There  it  is  allowed  to  settle  for  24 
hours,  when  the  top  liquid  is  drawn  off  by  telescopic  weirs,  dosed  with 
285  parts  (2370  lb.  per  1,000,000  gal.)  of  hme  and  143  parts  (1100  lb.  per 
1,000,000  gal.)  of  copperas  per  1,000,000  parts  of  sewage,  and  pumped 
back  to  the  outfall  sewer,  to  retrace  its  course  through  the  plant.  The 
settled  sludge  is  taken  by  gravity  from  the  tanks  to  what  is  called  the 
sludge  store,  whence  it  is  pumped  directly  into  the  sludge  steamers  for 
disposal  at  sea  or  to  elevated  sludge  reservoirs. 

About  348,000,000U.S.g8l.of  sewage  were  treated  daily  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  in  1911,  in  which  work  about  $122,000  was  spent  for  chem- 
icals and  supphes  and  about  $24,000  for  labor,  making  a  total  of  about 
$146,000.  This  amounts  to  about  $1.15  per  1,000,000  V.  8.  gal,  It  has 
been  proposed  to  abandon  the  use  of  chemicals  and  to  clean  out  the  pre- 
dpitation  basins  more  frequently,  as  a  result  of  investigations  made  in 
1911. 

The  sludge  contains  from  91.95  to  92.28  per  cent,  of  moisture  and 
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amounts  to  about  9700  to  10,300  gal.  per  1,000,000  gal.  of  8ewE«e,  ac- 
cording to  the  Fifth  Reportof  theHoyalComuuBsiononSewt^DiBposal. 
The  average  cost  of  disposal  of  the  sludge,  including  interest- and  sink- 
ing-fund charges,  waa  about  9.1  cts.  per  long  ton.  This  is  about 
t2.O7perl,0O0,O0OV.  8.  gal.  treated.  The  total  cost  for  treatment  and 
sludge  disposal  comes  to  about  $3.22  per  1,000,000  U.  S.  gal.  received  at 
the  disposal  works. 

inXinG  CHBHICALS  WITH  SEWAGE 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  chemical  precipitation  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  good  mixture  of  the  precipitants  with  the  sewage 
before  the  latter  enters  the  tanks.  It  is  not  advisable  to  add  precipi- 
tants  before  pumping  the  sewage,  because  there  seem  good  grounds 
for  the  opinion  that  the  floes  formed  by  the  precipitant  are  broken  up 
and  charged  with  more  or  less  air,  which  buoys  them  up  and  inter- 
feres with  their  sedimentation.  If  the  floes  are  disturbed  they  seem  to 
settle  less  uniformly  and  steadily  than  when  they  subside  without  in- 
terruption through  slowly  mo'ving  liquids. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  mixing  the  chemical  dose  with 
the  sewage  is  a  fish  ladder  (Pig,  110). 

In  a  few  cases  where  industrial  wastes  were  treated,  it  was  found  im- 
practicable to  cause  a  proper  mixing  of  the  precipitants  by  ordinary 
methods.  Accordingly,  compressed  air  was  allowed  to  escape  for  a 
time  from  perforated  pipes  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  This  mixed  the 
precipitant  with  the  sewage  very  thoroughly  and  quickly,  but  could  be 
practised  only  where  quiescent  settlement  was  followed. 

The  number  and  capacity  of  the  tanks  have  a  decided  influence  in  a 
well-managed  plant  on  the  quality  of  the  effluent,  if  the  influent  is 
subject  to  large  surges  of  industrial  waates.  Where  this  happens  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  charact«r  of  the  sewage  received  at  different 
hours.  It  is  often  found  that  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained 
by  allowing  the  sewage  to  become  of  uniform  quality  by  mixing  the  dis- 
charges at  different  hours  in  the  tanks,  although  occasionally,  when  a 
special  class  of  industrial  waste  is  received  daily  at  the  same  hour,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  divert  it  into  a  tank  for  independent  treatment. 
What  actually  happens  to  the  sewage  in  an  industrial  town  was  described 
aa  follows  in  the  report  for  1894  of  the  Superintendent  of  Sewers  of 
Worcester: 

"The  sewage  at  frequent  intervals  contains  a  large  amount  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  commonly  known  as  'doses.'  These  come  without  any  appreciable 
warning,  frequently  as  many  as  atx  of  them  aday,  and  nsthewater  is  generally 
flowing  at  a  speed  of  about  3  ft.  per  second,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  they 
may  proceed  some  distance  unnoticed.    Now  if  this  acid  sewage  gets  into 
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a  basin  without  sufficient  lime  having  been  mixed  with  it,  the  wat«r  in 
the  entire  basin,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  basins  it  passea  through,  ia  turned  a 
brown  color.  This  may  happen  although  the  aowage  'goes  acid'  but  a.  -very 
few  rainutea,  and  the  moat  careful  watch  must  be  kept  to  avoid  thia  result 
which,  though  not  materially  affecting  the  quality  of  the  effluent  from  a 
chemical  or  aonitary  standpoint,  is  apt  to  bring  the  plant  into  disrepute  in 
the  thoiights  of  our  many  visitors  who  know  very  little  of  the  science  of 
sewage  treatment. 

"Not  only  does  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  sewage  bring  about  this  result, 
but  there  are  a  nimiber  of  'dosea'  of  dyeatuff,  tannery  refuse  and  other 
industrial  wastes  which  will  act  in  a  similar  way.  In  the  case  of  iron  solu- 
tions, lime  is  sufficient  to  counteract  this  evil  if  applied  in  time,  but  with 
some  of  the  other  wastes  it  has  scarcely  any  effect.  In  order  to  meet  the 
demand,  it  ia  necessary  to  neutralize  one  dose  with  another,  which,  with  the 
addition  of  the  proper  amount  of  lime,  will  effect  a  cure  for  color.  If  the 
different  chemicals  would  alwa}^  come  at  the  same  time  and  in  proper  pro- 
portions, this  would  be  a  very  simple  matter,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Either 
chemicals  must  be  added  to  bring  about  this  result  or  one  'dose'  must  be 
stored  up  to  be  used  to  offset  another.  On  the  ground  of  economy,  the  latter 
is  the  one  thus  far  adopted." 

Deteation  Period. — The  period  that  the  sewage  must  remain  in  the 
tanke  ftfter  the  chemical  dose  has  been  added  to  it  depends  on  such  fac- 
tors as  the  amount  and  character  of  the  suspended  matter  in  it,  the 
smount  and  nature  of  the  trade  wastes,  the  treatment  of  the  effluent 
after  leaving  the  tanks,  and  the  operation  of  the  tan]cs  by  the  quiescent 
or  continuous  method,  in  parallel  or  in  series. 

The  British  experience  is  summed  up  in  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal  as  calling  for  a  detention  period  of  8 
hours  with  continuous  operation  and  2  hours  with  quiescent  operation, 
with  sewage  of  a  normal  domestic  character  and  average  strength. 

At  Worcester,  Mass.,  experience  has  shown  that  with  the  sewage  of 
the  class  treated  chemically  there,  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  send- 
ing the  sewage  first  through  roughing  tanks  and  then  through  finishing 
tanks,  the  total  detention  period  being  7  hours.  The  roughing  tanks 
must  be  emptied  every  2  to  4  weeks,  and  the  finishing  tanks  every  3  to 
6  weeks.  The  roughing  tanks  are  usually  operated  in  series  and  the 
finishing  tanks  in  parallel.  Operation  in  series  results  in  removal  of 
heavier  and  coarser  matters  in  the  roughing  tanks  with  a  tendency  to- 
ward a  thinner  sludge  in  the  finishing  tanks. 

VOLUME  OF  SLUDGE  PRODUCED 

The  volume  of  sludge  produced  depends  so  greatly  on  the  percentage  of 
water  it  contains  that  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  discussing 
thesubject  is  by  means  of  the  dry  solids  in  the  sludge,  reduced  to  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  daily  per  1000  population.    By  adopting  this  method  the 
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influence  oi  differences  in  the  water  consumption  and  the  ground-water 
leakage  ia  eliminated,  but  a  chance  for  serious  error  ia  introduced  if  the 
population  of  a  city  ia  only  partially  served  by  sewers  and  there  are 
large  storm  overflows.  Even  in  cities  like  Worcester  and  Providence, 
which  are  well  sewered,  it  is  probable  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  people 
live  iu  suburban  streets  where  sewers  have  not  yet  been  laid. 

The  volume  of  wet  sludge  with  any  percentage  of  water  can  be  de- 
termined from  the  weight  of  dry  solids  in  it  by  means  of  Table  106. 
The  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dry  solids  makes  compara- 
tively little  difference  in  the  volume  of  sludge,  as  the  table  shows. 

The  quantity  of  solids  per  1000  population  produced  by  chemical 
precipitation  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  cannot  be  obtained  directly  from  the 
official  figures,  because  the  strong  day  sew^e  is  treated  by  sedimenta- 
tion and  filtration  and  only  the  weaker  n^ht  sewage  by  chemicals. 
Nevertheless  a  fair  approximate  estimat«  can  be  made  by  the  method 
followed  in  Table  100.    The  detention  period  of  the  sewage  in  the  tanks 

Table  100. — Sludoe  Data,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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with  chemical  precipitation  was  7  hours,  while  with  plain  sedimentBtion 
the  sewage  was  given  H  houf  in  a  tank  lfi6.7  X  40  X  7  ft.  deep. 
The  quantities  of  calcium  hydrate  and  carbonate  in  the  chemical  sludge 
cannot  be  estimated. 

The  quantities  of  dry  soUds  in  the  sludge  produced  by  chemical  pre- 
cipitation and  plain  sedimentation  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  stated  in  pounds 
per  1000  inhabitants  daily,  are  given  in  Table  101. 

The  quantity  of  solids  in  the  London  sludge  in  1903-6  averaged  about 
236  lb.  daily  per  1000  population  in  territory  drained. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  with  a  given  sewage,  the  greater  the  quan- 
tity of  appUed  precipitants,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  sludge,  and  with 
two  diiferent  sewages,  a  given  quantity  of  precipitaiits  will  produce  more 
sludge  from  the  stronger  sewage.  The  influence  of  screening  and  sedi- 
mentation in  grit  chambers  on  the  results  of  chemical  precipitation  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  OH  DESIGN  OF  PRECIPITATION  TANESi 

The  depth  of  the  tank  should  be  between  6  and  9  ft.  Since  the  tanks 
should  be  cleaned  very  frequently,  it  is  unnecesaary  to  provide  space  for 
storage  of  sludge  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  as  was  done  in  some  of  the 
older  precipitation  plants. 

The  length  of  tanks  was  formerly  made  about  two  and  one-half  times 
the  width  in  England,  but  it  has  been  found  that  better  results  were 
obtained  with  a  greater  proportional  length.    Tanks  in  operation  in  8 

'These  notes  were  prepared  by  Julius  W.  Buibee,  superinlGtideDt  of  the  Frovidence 
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German  cities  varied  from  5  : 1  to  16 : 1.  Of  the  precipitation  tanks  in 
this  country,  those  at  Worcester  have  a  ratio  of  4.17 :1,  white  the  ratio 
at  Providence  is  2  : 1. 

The  bottom  of  the  tuik  should  rise  toward  the  outlet  and  also  slope 
from  each  aide  wall  toward  a  drain  running  longitudinally  through  the 
tank.  If  the  bottom  could  be  given  a  grade  of  at  least  10  per  cent.,  the 
sludge  would  all  flow  to  the  drain.  This  is  obviously  impossible  with 
large  tanks,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  force  the  sludge  adhering  to  the 
bottom  into  the  drain  by  means  of  wooden  scrapere.  Hence  narrow 
tanks,  involving  the  least  travel  for  the  men  employed  in  this  work,  are 
most  economical  in  operation. 

The  inlets  for  sewage  should  be  as  near  the  full  width  of  the  tank  as 
possible,  in  order  to  reduce  the  entrance  velocity  to  the  minimum  and  to 
avoid  stagnant  comers  where  septic  action  is  likely  to  occur  in  a  short 
time.  For  the  same  reason  no  dead  ends  should  exist  on  the  inlet  and 
effluent  channels,  and  the  bottoms  of  these  channels  should  be  constructed 
to  retard  the  sedimentation  of  suspended  matters,  just  as  is  done  in 
sewers  carrying  variable  quantities  of  sewage. 

The  sluice  gates  through  which  the  sludge  is  drawn  o&  should  be  at  the 
inlet  ends  of  the  tanks  where  most  of  the  sludge  will  be  deposited. 

There  should  be  a  floating  arm  and  valve  for  drawing  off  the  super- 
natant liquid  before  removing  sludge  from  a  tank.  The  valve  should  be 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  tank  in  order  to  remove  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  water  from  the  sludge. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  supplementing  the  work  of  the  scrapers 
used  in  sludge  removal  by  means  of  gates  in  the  side  walls,  through  which 
supernatant  hquid  may  be  introduced  from  adjoining  full  tanks  for 
flushing. 

The  size  of  the  individual  tanks  should  be  so  proportioned  to  the  flow 
as  to  give  at  least  4  units,  in  order  that  the  tanks  may  be  cleaned  as 
often  as  once  a  week  in  hot  weather,  without  reducing  the  desirable  work- 
ing capacity  of  the  plant.  Frequency  of  cleaning  is  an  important  oper- 
ating duty,  because  of  itE  value  in  preventing  septic  conditions  in  the 
effluent  and  also  because  of  its  effect  on  the  work  of  sludge-pressing. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

SLm>GE 

The  term  sludge  is  generally  used  to  designate  the  deposit  which 
accumulates  during  the  tank  treatment  of  sew^e  by  chemical  precipi- 
tation, sedimentation,  septic  or  hydrolytic  tank  procesB,  and  also  the 
deposit  from  the  final  sedimentation  of  the  effluent  from  trickling 
filters.  Grit-chamber  sediment  and  screenings  are  not  usually  classed 
aa  sludge,  but  when  no  preliminary  separation  of  these  solids  is  made,  the 
sludge  contains  both  of  these  elements.  The  quantity  and  character  of 
sludge  vary  greatly,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  accu- 
rately sludge  data  for  different  places.  Nevertheless,  when  treating 
similar  sewages  under  similar  conditions  the  quantities  of  slu^e  pro- 
duced by  different  processes  are  in  the  following  order  of  magnitude: 
chemical  precipitation,  sedimentation  in  plain,  septic,  Travis  and  Imhoff 
tanks.  Experiments  by  Eddy  and  Fales  at  Worcester,  made  on  a  large 
scale  under  practical  working  conditions  during  1902  and  1903,  showed 
that  the  quantity  of  suspended  solids  in  the  effluent  and  sludge,  and  the 
volume  of  sludge  from  chemical  precipitation,  plain  sedimentation  and 
septic  tank  treatment  averaged  the  amounts  given  in  Table  ;102.  (Jour, 
Asm.  Eng.  Socs.,  vol.  xxxvii,  1906,  page  109.) 

Tablb  102. — 8L0OOB  Obtained  from  Worcbbter,   Mass.,  Sbwaob  bt 
DirTERBNT  Tank  Treatments,  1902  and  1903 
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Most  statistics  relating  to  the  quantity  of  sludge  produced  are  re- 
ported in  terms  of  volume  of  sludge  per  volume  of  sewage  treated.  The 
unit  volumes  of  sludge  so  reported  vary  with  the  rate  of  sewage  flow 
during    the    period  covered  by  the  observations.    The  information 
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would  be  much  more  Batiefactory  if  reported  in  units  per  capita  per  ffvea 
period  of  time,  as  in  the  last  column  of  Table  103.  The  quantity  of 
sludge  produced  at  the  sewage  treatment  works  of  a  Massachusetts  city 
of  about  12,000  population,  producing  no  industrial  wastes  worthy  of 
consideration,  has  been  recorded  as  the  tanks  have  been  cleaned.  The 
treatment  consists  simply  of  passing  the  sewage  slowly  through  horizon- 
tal tanks  which  are  cleaned  every  3  weeks.  The  quantity  of  sludge 
produced  in  1912  is  reported  in  Table  103. 

Table  103. — Quantity  of  Sludge  Producbd  at  a  MASSAcHttsBiTs 


Quutityoliludo 

000  iml. 

Cu.   It. 
■ludfo    |»r 

Maximum,  Oct.  4-Oct.  25 29.2 

Minimum,  May  10-May  31 112.6 

Averse,  Nov.  7,  19U-Nov.  22, 
1912 64.1 

4271 
908 

1822 

21.2 
4.5 

9.0 

0.0166 
0.0146 

0.0162 

Cturacter  and  Composition  of  Sludge. — ^Tbe  sludge  from  plain  sedi- 
mentation is  gray  in  color  and  in  most  cases  possesses  a  very  offensive 
odor.  An  exception  is  the  sludge  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  resulting  from 
sedimentation  of  disinfected  sewage,  which,  when  observed  in  the  summer 
of  1912,  did  not  possess  a  particularly  ofTensive  odor.  The  sludge  from 
sedimentation  tanks  is  shmy,  usually  quite  dense,  and  very  difficult  to 
press.  It  can  be  dried  by  spreading  it  upon  porous  beds,  but  in  order  to 
dry  it  as  quickly  as  possible  and  prevent  the  continuance  of  objection- 
able conditions  about  the  beds,  it  should  be  applied  in  a  very  thin 
layer  to  enable  the  water  to  drain  rapidly  away. 

The  sludge  from  chemical  precipitation  is  greater  in  volume  and 
contains  a  greater  weight  of  solid  matter  per  1 ,000,000  gallons  of  sewage 
treated  than  any  other  sludge.  The  large  volume  is  due  to  precipitates 
of  chemicals  introduced  into  the  sewage.  Left  in  the  tank,  it  under- 
goes decomposition,  like  that  from  sedimentation  in  a  septic  tank,  but  at 
a  much  slower  rate.  Gas  is  produced  in  substantial  quantities,  and  the 
density  of  the  sludge  is  increased  by  standing.  If  such  sludge  contains 
considerable  iron  the  surface  may  be  red,  due  to  oxidation,  but  below 
the  surface  the  sludge  is  generally  black.  The  odors  arising  from  it, 
while  objectionable,  are  by  no  means  as  offensive  as  those  from  sludge 
from  sedimentation  tanks.  While  precipitation  sludge  may  be  de- 
scribed as  slimy,  it  is  also  gelatinous  on  account  of  the  hydrat«  of  iron  or 
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hydrate  of  alumina  in  it.  When  spread  upon  porous  draining  beds  the 
water  will  drain  away  or  evaporate,  leaving  after  several  weeks  a 
stratum  of  slimy  sludge  of  about  the  consistency  of  lard,  containing  70  to 
80  per  cent,  of  water. 

Septic  tank  sludge  is  black  and  usually  possesses  a  very  offensive  odor, 
due  largely  to  hydrogen  sulphide  gas.  The  sludge  produced  by  the 
septic  process  at  Birmingham,  England,  is  said  to  possess  relatively  little 
odor  because  of  the  copper  compounds  in  it.  Sludges  produced  at  some 
places  have  been  reported  as  possessing  relatively  little  odor,  duein  most 
cases  to  long  digestion  in  the  septic  tanks.  The  coarser  particles  settling 
in  the  tanks  are  largely  disintegrated  by  the  putrefactive  action  going 
OD  in  the  sludge,  so  that  it  contains  relatively  small  quantities  of  coarse 
material.  The  sludge  can  be  dried  on  porous  beds,  if  spread  out  in  thin 
layers,  but  objectionable  odors  are  to  be  expected. 

The  sludge  from  the  Imhoff  tank  is  quite  different  in  character  from 
that  resulting  from  other  processes  of  treatmedt,  in  that  it  contains 
large  quantities  of  gas.  Although  usually  containing  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  solid  matter  .than  other  sludges,  it  fiows  readily  because  of  the 
fluidity  imparted  by  the  entrained  gases.  It  is  less  offensive  than  either 
of  those  previously  described,  the  odor  possessed  by  it  being  like  that  of 
hot  tarorseaUng  wax.  Whendrawnoff  on  to  porous  beds  in  layers  6  to 
10  in.  deep,  the  solids  are  carried  to  the  surface  by  the  entrained  gases, 
living  a  stratum  of  relatively  clear  water  below  on  the  bed,  which  drains 
rapidly  away.  As  the  sludge  dries,  the  gases  escape,  leaving  it  more  or 
less  spongy  or  porous. 

The  sedimentation  of  trickling  filter  efBuents  gives  a  sludge  quite 
different  from  any  produced  by  primary  tank  processes.  It  is  brownish, 
relatively  inoffensive  when  fresh,  flocculent,  and  usually  contains  a  very 
high  percentage  of  water.  It  undergoes  decomposition  more  slowly 
than  other  undigested  sludges,  although  when  it  contains  many  worms 
it  may  become  offensive  quickly.  In  warm  weather  gases  are  hberated 
from  it,  and  large  masses  of  it  may  at  times  be  carried  to  the  surface  by 
entrained  gas.  It  is  the  most  difficult  sludge  to  dry  on  porous  beds. 
At  Worcester,  where  it  contained  large  quantities  of  hydrate  of  iron,  it  ■ 
was  dried  with  extreme  difficulty  except  in  very  thin  layers.  At  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  sludge  from  the  secondary  setthng  basins  is  pumped  into 
the  influent  to  the  Imhoff  tanks  in  order  to  mix  it  with  the  Imhof)  sludge, 
and  thus  take  advantage  of  the  gases  and  fibrous  matter  of  the  latter 
to  produce  a  porous  and  quickly  draining  sludge.  By  this  method 
any  unstable  organic  matter  in  the  secondary  tank  sludge,  such  as  worms, 
will  be  put  through  the  rotting  process  to  reduce  it  to  a  stable  condition, 
in  which  it  will  not  be  likely  to  decompose  and  give  off  offensive  odors 
when  exposed  on  the  sludge-drying  beds. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  proportion  of  organic  matter,  as 
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represented  by  volatUe  Bolids,  in  all  aludges  recorded  in  Table  104.  The 
large  amount  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  Worcester  sewage  causeB  the  presence 
of  varying  quantities  of  iron  in  the  several  sludges.  A  large  quantity 
of  iron  is  precipitated  from  the  sewage  as  sidphlde  in  the  septic  tank,  and 
the  oxidation  of  the  iron  causes  its  precipitation  in  the  trickUng  filter,  as 
is  apparent  from  the  very  high  percentage  of  iron  in  the  sludge  from  the 
secondary  sedimentation  basins.  The  iron  calculated  as  oxide  of  iron 
(FeiOs)  constitutes  about  54  per  cent,  of  the  mineral  matter  contained 
in  this  sludge. 

Table  104. — Analtsbb  of  Dbibd  SLinxiBs  frou  CmnincAi.  Prbcipitatiom, 

Plain    Sediuentation,   Septio   Tans    Treatuent,   Iwhoff    Tank 

AND  Secondary  Sedimentation  Tanks  for  Tricklino  Filter 

EfFLCBNTB,  AT  WOBCEBTBB,   MaBS. 


• 

Clwmi<*I 

PUin   Kdi- 
PM  rent. 

SepUo 
tank,  per 

Inhatr 
tank,  per 

S«,  Hid, 

47.26 
52.74 
25.46 
0.02 
6.80 

fil.04 
48,96 
28,59 
0.57 
2.45 

43.94 

56-06 
20,41 

16.58 
2.98 

49,12 
60,88 

51,06 
48.95 

Iron,  not  as  sulphide. . , 

4.78 

18.57 

Sulphur,  not  as  sulphide. 

Calcium  oxide  (CaO)  .. 
Magnesium   oxide 

(MgO). 
Phosphorus    pentoxide 

(P.O,). 

0.44 
0.57 

0.74 

0,47 

0,60 
1,94 
0,61 
0.29 

1.71 

31,26 
4.46 
3,05 

0,64 
7,29 
1,14 
0.97 

1.86 

23.96 
3.64 
3,01 

4.21 
2,77 

2,63 

2.97 

Table  105  gives  the  percentage  of  water  and  the  relation  of  mineral  to 
organic  matter  in  sludges  from  various  places  and  different  methods  of 
treatment.  The  Philadeli^iia  results  might  have  been  different  had  a 
deeper  tank  been  used,  as  the  tank  there  used  was  much  less  deep  than 
those  designed  by  ImhoS. 

MeaBurement  of  Sludge. — The  method  followed  at  the  Columbus 
Sewage  Experiment  Station  is  thus  described: 

"In  measuring  the  sludge  deposit  in  a  tank  from  which  the  sewage  had 
been  drained,  the  depth  of  the  layer  was  measured  in  11  lateral  sections, 
as' already  stated.     At  each  point  where  a  measurement  was  made,  a  rep- 
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r««entative  sample  was  oollectad.  The  reeults  of  th«ee  measurernvnts  wore 
averaged,  and  the  11  repreaentative  portions  collected  were  mixed  for 
analysis. 

Tablb  105. — CoMPOBrnoN  or  Sludge 

(Compilsd  from  "Slud«e  D<q>ou1"  by  Kenneth  Allen) 


Fruiklon-un- 


/mitd  Slain: 
Cotumbui.  O.. 
Philndelphia  , . 


1.081  §: 
.  i.oasM 


Tuik  13.. 
T»nk  IT, . 


.    Septio  nw  ■e««ae  .  ■ 


Mia-    Or- 
'  eriU.  guiic. 
per  I  per  I  ' 


TukD 

Tmk  E 

Wstarbury.CDnn 

T»nk2 

T«nk3 

Philulelphu,.,, 


"The  app&ratuB  used  in  measuring  the  deposit  in  a  septic  tank  while 
in  operation  consisted  of  a  glass  tube  2,5  ft.  long  and  0.5  in.  in  diameter, 
open  at  both  ends  and  fastened  p&rallel  to  the  side  of  a  wooden  rod  12  ft. 
long.  Through  the  glass  tube  a  fine  wire  was  drawn,  at  the  lower  end  of 
which  was  fastened  a  flexible  rubber  stopper,  the  smaller  end  uppermost. 
The  wire  extended  up  through  the  glass  tube  to  the  top  of  the  wooden  pole, 
being  guided  here  and  there  by  screw-eyes. 

"In  making  a  measurement  the  rod  was  lowered  into  the  liquid  in  the 
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tank,  and  slowly  inaerted  into  the  deposit  on  the  bottom.  After  a  sufficient 
time  had  been  allowed  for  displacement  in  the  tube  the  wire  was  pulled, 
drawing  the  rubber  stopper  into  the  lower  end  of  the  glass  tube.  The, rod 
was  drawn  up,  and  the  depth  of  the  sludge  in  the  tube  measured."     (Report 

on  Sewage  Purification,  page  74.) 

A  Bimilar  apparatus  used  by  Kinnicutt  at  Worcester  was  somewhat 
more  satisfactory  because  of  the  larger  size  of  the  gtasa  tube  employed, 
about  7  ft.  long  and  2)4  in.  in  diameter.  A  heavy  wire  was  run  through 
the  tube  and  attached  to  a  hollow  rubber  ball  large  enough  to  close  the 
end  of  the  tube.  This  apparatus  gave  fairly  satisfactory  results,  even 
when  the  sludge  contained  considerable  coarse  material  which  would 
not  flow  into  a  tube  0.5  in.  in  diameter. 

In  the  practical  operation  of  tanks  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  depth 
of  sludge  in  the  several  basins  at  frequent  intervals.  An  easy  method 
of  determining  the  position  of  the  surface  of  the  sludge  is  by  slowly 
lowering  a  small  tin  dipper,  attached  to  a  pole,  into  the  liquid  until  it 
has  reached  a  depth  assumed  to  be  shghtly  above  the  slu^e  line.     By 

Table    106. — Weight   and  Specific   Gravity   op  1   cn.  yd.  of  Si-nDaB 

WITH  Different  Percentages  or  Moisture  and  Containino 

Solids  of  Different  Weights  per  Cubic  Foot 
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repeating  Mm  teat  at  progressively  increased  depths,  each  time  with- 
drawing the  dipper  carefully  so  that  the  collected  sludge,  if  any,  will  re- 
main in  it,  the  operator  can  judge  from  the  graduations  on  the  pole  at 
what  depth  he  first  encounters  the  sludge  layer,  A  method  used  with 
Imhoff  tanks  was  explained  on  page  443. 

Volume  and  Weight  of  Sludge. — The  physical  properties  of  sludge 
considered  in  estimating  the  size  of  the  sludge  chamber  of  an  Imhoff 
tank  have  been  given  in  Table  93  and  Fig.  104.  A  more  convenient 
method  of  stating  the  weight,  volume  and  specific  gravity  for  some 
purposes  is  followed  in  Table  106. 

REMOVAL  OF  SLUDGE  FROM  TAITES 

The  methods  of  removal  may  be  divided  into  2  distinct  classes 
depending  upon  whether  the  tank  is  thrown  out  of  commission  and  the 
liquid  portion  withdrawn  preparatory  to  removing  the  sludge,  or  the 
sludge  is  removed  while  the  tank  is  in  operation  without  withdrawing 
the  supernatant  liquid.  In  the  second  case  ipechanical  appliances  or 
steeply  sloping  Bides  are  necessary  to  concentrate  the  sludge  near  the 
outlets. 

Required  Slope  of  Bottom  of  Tank. — The  slope  of  the  floor  of  the  tank 
should  be  governed  by  the  method  of  operation  to  be  followed.  If 
the  supernatant  liquid  is  to  be  drawn  off  before  removing  the  sludge 
and  bome  scraping  and  flushing  are  permitted,  the  floor  should  have  a 
slope  which  can  be  readily  cleaned  by  scraping  and  will  permit  thin  sludge 
to  flow  toward  the  drains  without  much  assistance.  It  is  not  practicable 
for  laborers  to  stand  upon  a  sludge-covered  floor  which  has  a  slope  much 
greater  than  1  in  20,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  slip.  In  many 
instances,  particularly  with.lai^e  tanks,  it  is  impracticable  to  provide 
means  for  carrying  the  sludge  to  the  outlet  by  gravity.  Schmeitzncr 
says  ("Clarification  of  Sewage,"  1910)  that  at  Frankfort  the  tanks  have 
a  serrated  longitudinal  section  with  slopes  of  1:10,  the  bottom  of  the 
tanks  being  covered  with  glazed  tile.  Even  with  this  slope,  water  under 
pressure  is  sometimes  required  for  complete  cleaning.     Eisner  says: 

"The  attempt  is,  therefore,  made  to  so  construct  the  bottom  of  the  tanks 
that  the  sludge  in  pumping  will  always  flow  by  gravity  to  the  pump  well. 
The  slope  in  general  use,  soy  1: 100  (Mannheim  and  Caseel)  to  1:46  (Han- 
nover), is  not  sufficient,  for  experience  has  shown  that  some  aid  by  manual 
labor  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  these  tanks.  For  an  easy  automatic 
flow  with  settled  sludge  containing  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  water,  a  slope  of 
1:10  to  1: 15  is  necessary,  depending  on  whether  there  is  much  sand  and 
coarse  materia),  or  whether  there  is  a  fine  fluid  sludge."  ("Treatment  and 
Utilization  of  Sludge,"  1912,  page  31.) 

In  general,  in  tanks  of  considerable  size  a  series  of  sumps  with  steeply 
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sloping  rides  is  necessary  for  complete  removal  by  gravity.  Such  con- 
struction is  expensive  and  at  many  plants,  including  most  of  those  in  the 
United  States,  the  bottoms  of  the  tanks  tiave  only  a  slight  slope  toward 
the  outlet  and  hand  cleaning  is  resorted  to  for  complete  removal  of  sludge. 

The  barins  at  Worcester  are  about  7  ft,  deep,  and  each  is  provided 
with  a  central  drain  running  its  entire  length,  having  a  slope  of  1:80. 
The  floors  of  the  old  barins  slope  from  the  side  walls  to  the  central  druna 
at  the  rate  of  1:33^  and  those  of  the  new  basins  at  the  rate  of  1:20. 
On  an  average,  the  sludge  is  removed  from  these  barina  when  it  has  ac- 
cumulated to  a  depth  of  about  2  ft.,  equivalent  to  100,000  gal.  per  barin. 
When  the  gates  are  first  opened  the  riudge  will  flow  by  gravity,  but  as  it 
is  drawn  down  it  is  necessary  to  send  men  in  to  scrape  it  toward  the  cen- 
tral drains.  Fig.  Ill,  and  also  to  add  sewage  to  reduce  its  denrity  and 
flush  it  along  the  floor  and  drains.  The  labor  of  1  man  for  about  half  a 
day  and  about  15,000  gal.  of  sewage  for  flushing  purposes,  are  required 
for  removing  100,000  gal.  of  sludge  residting  from  the  chemical  pretupi- 
tation  processes.  This  sludge,  induding  sewage  used  for  flushing,  con- 
tains about  93.5  per  cent,  water. 

During  recent  years,  part  of  the  raw  sewage  has  been  passed  through 
a  settling  basin  and  discharged  onto  filter  beds,  the  period  of  sedi- 
mentation being  about  half  an  hour,  This  sludge  differs  materially  from 
that  resulting  from  chemical  precipitation  and  is  much  more  difficult  to 
handle.  The  labor  of  1  man  for  1  day,  and  from  50,000  to  75,000 
gal.  of  sewage,  are  required  for  the  removal  of  100,000  gal.  of  this 
sludge  which,  including  sewage  used  for  flushing,  contains  about  95.6 
per  cent,  water. 

The  quantity  of  sewage  passed  through  the  chemical  precipitation 
plant  and  the  quantity  passed  through  the  sedimentation  tank  in  1911, 
together  with  the  respective  quantities  of  sludge  produced,  the  time  re- 
quired for  removing  it  from  the  basins  and  the  coat  of  labor,  are  given  in 
Table  107. 


Tabu:  107. — Sludge  Removal  Costs  at 

WoacESTBR,  Mass..  1911 

Quantity      Quantity 

T^tn^t                    iommjr     inmillKn 

Mllona         (allDn. 

Daya      '    Cmt  of         Ca«  of 

labor  re-       labor  at       labor  per 
quired     [  K  per  S-    1  l.OOO.OOO 
c^lcHnini        br.  day     kal-  »wiice 

Chemical  predpitatlon..|     3610       17.866 
SedimentaUon 1792         6-575 

89.33     |»178.66      $0,049 
65.75      1   131-50   1     0.073 

In  considering  the  relative  coste  of  handling  the  aludge  from  these  two 
processes,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  heaviest  of  the  sewage, 
coming  during  the  day  time,  was  treated  by  sedimentation,  and  that  the 
sewage  receiving  chemical  treatment  was  largely  that  flowing  at  night, 
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which  was  considerably  weaker  than  the  day  sewagC'  From  these  fig- 
ures, it  appears  that  no  very  large  expenditure  is  justified  for  mechanical 
appliances  or  a  more  expensive  type  of  basins,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  cost  of  hand  cleaning. 

Perhaps  a  more  important  element  in  the  cost  of  hand  cleaning  is  the 
length  of  time  during  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  basins  out  of  use. 
For  several  hours  before  cleaning  begins,  the  basins  must  be  cut  out  to 
allow  for  the  sedimentation  of  the  solid  matter  in  the  supernatant  sewage. 
After  this  has  been  completed  considerable  time  is  required  for  drawing 
off  the  supernatant  liquid  before  sludge  removal  can  be  begun.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  Worcester  10  per  cent,  of  the  chemical  precipitation 
basin  plant  is  out  of  UBe  on  account  of  sludge  removal  and  that  about 
the  same  proportion  of  a  similar  plant  for  the  sedimentation  of  raw 
sewage  would  be  out  of  use  for  the  same  purpose. 

These  disadvantages,  while  obviated  by  the  use  of  tanks  so  designed 
that  the  sludge  can  be  drawn  off  during  operation,  in  a  measure  are  often 
offset  by  the  more  dilute  sludge  drawn  from  tanks  of  the  latter  type,  as 
pointed  out  by  Schmeitzner  ("Clarification  of  Sewage,"  page  19). 

Slope  of  Floor  and  Draias  Required  for  Convenient  Removal  of  Sludge 
from  Secondaiy  Sedimentation  Baaina. — C.  B.  Hoover  states  that  two 
secondary  sedimentation  basins  at  the  sewage  treatment  works  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  were  originally  built  with  concrete  bottoms  and  drains. 
The  slope  given  to  the  latter  was  1 :  125,  while  some  of  the  floor  slopes 
were  as  small  as  1 :  400,  and  05  per  cent,  of  the  floor  had  a  slope  less  than 
1 :  100.  At  the  time  these  basins  were  constructed,  the  opinion  seemed 
to  prevail  that  the  sludge  which  would  be  deposited  in  them  would  not  de- 
compose readily,  and  consequently  infrequent  cleaning  would  make  it 
permissible  to  sacrifice  floor  slopes  in  order  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  basins.  It  is  stated,  also,  that  there  were  other  reasons  not  of  an 
engineering  nature,  partly  responsible  for  building  the  basin  floors  with 
such  flat  slopes. 

It  was  fotmd  necessary,  however,  to  clean  the  basins  at  intervals  of 
4  to  6  weeks  by  scraping  and  flushing.  In  1912  the  original  concrete 
bottom  in  1  basin  was  removed  and  a  new  floor  built,  having  a  mini- 
mum slope  of  1:50  to  the  drains,  which  were  built  with  a  slope  of 
1:125.  The  drains  were  also  so  arranged  as  to  shorten  the  distance 
the  fludge  would  have  to  flow,  and  increased  flushing  facilities  were 
provided. 

Sludge  Removal  by  Gravity. — With  respect  to  removal  by  gravity, 
Eisner  says: 

"A  favorable  concentration  of  the  sludge  at  the  bottom  should  be  aimed 
at  in  the  design.  This  end  is  most  frequently  attained  with  wells.  As 
already  mentioned,  these  are  almoHt  universally  arranged  tor  the  removal 
of  the  sludge  without  preliminary  emptying.     With  their  comparatively 
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snull  dimensioos  it  b  usually  easy  to  give  the  bottom  such  an  inclination 
that  the  sludge  wiU  flow  by  itaelf  toward  the  suction  pipe  of  the  sludge 
pump  at  the  center.  A  slope  of  2  vertical  on  1  horizontal,  as  is  found 
in  the  so-called  Dortmund  tank,  and  which  is  also  used  in  England,  Buffices 
for  all  caaes.  A  slope  of  less  than  45  deg,,  as  in  the  sludge-well  constructed 
in  the  clarificBtion  tank  at  Frankfort,  will  permit  a  slippery  sludge  to 
elide  off  if  submerged.  The  angles  between  the  vertical  walla  and  the  conical 
base  should  receive  especial  attention,  as  experience  indicates  that  the 
sediment  in  the  sludge  settles  here.  This  can  be  prevented  to  a  certain 
extent  by  rounding  these  comers. 

"Naturally,  the  degree  of  roughness  of  the  bottom  helps  determine  the 
slope.  In  targe  plants  it  is  well  to  make  experiments  with  the  sludge  which 
comee  from  the  sewage  to  be  treated,  unless  the  slopes  have  been  determined 
by  reliable  experimenta  with  different  kinds  of  sludge  on  different  surfaces 
from  which  it  slips  off  by  its  own  weight. 

"It  should  furthermore  be  noted  that  in  course  of  time  a  sticky  coating 
is  deposited  on  the  smooth  surfaces,  reducing  their  efRciency  very  con- 
siderably— especially  in  the  case  *of  smooth  enameled  or  glazed  surfaces 
and  those  of  glass — and  that  their  cleaning  neceesitates  a  cessation  of 
operation. 

"The  cone  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  wells  corresponding  to  the  natural 
slope  of  the  earth  will  not  suffice  for  a  free  removal  of  the  sludge, 

"It  has  been  shown  by  experiments  of  Schoeofelder  at  Elberfeld  that  a 
steeper  slope  is  required  to  secure  an  automatic  sliding  of  the  sludge  if  re- 
moved under  water  than  if  the  supernatant  liquid  is  first  drawn  off,  and  that 
special  precautions  should  be  taken  in  the  process.  Here  it  was  observed 
that  the  sludge  was  deposited  in  horizontal  layers  not  of  uniform  thicknees, 
parallel  to  the  bottom.  When  the  sludge  was  drawn  off  at  the  deepest 
point,  a  funnel  was  formed.  After  this  the  sludge  failed  to  elide,  although 
havii^  a  slope  of  1:3,  but  this  did  occur  immediately  after  drawing  off  the 
supernatant  sewage.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  difference  in  weight 
between  the  saturated  sludge  and  the  turbid  sewage  above  is  too  slight  to 
overcome  the  friction  of  the  surface  at  the  bottom  and  of  the  surface  in 
contact  with  the  turbid  sewage;  for  the  weight  of  the  sludge  is  reduced 
by  that  of  the  displaced  sewage,  while  in  the  case  of  empty  tanks  the  weight 
of  the  aludgo  becomes  effective.  The  funnel  mentioned  gradually  closed 
in  again  under  water,  so  that  in  a  half  hour  it  was  always  smooth  and 
horizontal. 

"This  wsfi  confirmed  by  experiments  at  Cologne.  Here  the  sludge  was 
to  be  pumped  from  under  water  out  of  sumps  having  a  slope  of  1:1.  It 
soon  appeared  that  after  a  few  minutes  only  water  came  out,  which  found  its 
way  through  the  compact  sludge  near  the  suction  strainer  and  carried  with 
it  only  a  few  fragments  of  sludge  which  it  was  able  to  dislodge.  This, 
which  is  also  confirmed  by  practice  and  experiments  elsewhere,  proves  that 
the  removal  of  sludge  under  water  and  without  stirring  up  the  deposited 
material  is  only  practicable  before  the  sludge  is  firmly  settled  in  place.  The 
composition  of  the  sludge  is  of  importance  in  this  connection  as  the  greasy 
roateritU  forms  a  light  but  firm  maas,  while  sludge  from  septic  tanks  which  is 
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k«pt  in  motion  by  frequent  partial  removal,  as  in  the  Emscher  (Imboff)tank, 
aad,  by  the  gases  rising  from  it,  c&a  easily  be  removed  during  operation. 
"In  these  plants,  which,  as  is  known,  are  a  combination  of  ehort  sedi- 
mentation tanks  with  septic  chambere  below,  the  difference  in  quality  be- 
tween the  fresh  and  septic  sludge  is  taken  into  account  by  giving  the  floor 
of  the  upper  part  a  slope  of  IJ^ :  1,  and  in  the  most  recent  structures  this  is 
covered  with  glass  plates  laid  on  reinforced  concrete  supports  to  lessen  the 
Friction.  Such  precautions  are  necessary  in  order  to  induce  the  settled 
sludge  to  slide  down  in  thin  layers  to  the  lower  chamber  as  soon  asposssible. 


Fig.  112.— Settling  Unks  at  North  Attloboro,  Moss. 


"As  the  experiments  of  Grimm  {which  led  him  to  introduce  sedimentation 
plates  in  the  tanks)  have  shown,  this  is  prompted  by  the  fact  that  colloidal 
matter  has  a  marked  tendency  to  form  a  gelatinous  coating  by  friction,  or 
even  by  contact  with  a  solid  body.  This  is  then  set  in  motion  on  the  steep 
surface  by  gravity,  and  in  rolling  down  carries  with  it  the  particles  of  sudgQ 
which  are  in  the  way.  In  order  to  convey  the  septic  sludge,  which  fills  the 
lower  tank  in  a  great  mass,  to  the  sludge  pipe,  a  slope  of  1:2  is  aufficient, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  flushing  pipe  to  be  described  later."  ("Treatment 
and  Utilization  of  Sludge,"  1912,  page  37.) 
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In  some  of  the  more  recent  American  pUnta  provision  is  made  for  the 
withdrawal  of  sludge  by  gravity  and  during  operation  of  the  tank.  The 
tanks  at  North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  I^.  112,  designed  by  Barbour,  are 
examples. 

At  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  a  city  of  about  20,000  persons,  in  which  there 
are  some  25  tannerieB,  the  authors  designed  both  primary  and  secondary 
sedimentation  tartka  of  the  Dortmund  type. 

The  sludge  collected  in  the  primary  tanks  (Fig.  86)  is  of  rather  unusual 
character,  because  of  the  large  quantity  of  tannery  wastes  entering  the 
sewers,  which  contribute  a  great  amount  of  suspended  matter,  and  lime, 
alum  and  iron  salts  as  well,  so  that  the  treatment  is  more  like  chemical 
precipitation  than  simple  sedimentation.  The  sludge  is  generally  heavy. 
These  tanks  have  been  in  operation  since  1912.  Sludge  is  removed  with- 
out drawing  off  the  supernatant  liquid.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  drawing  off  the  sludge  from  one  of  the  tanks  which  finally  had  to  be 
emptied.  When  empty  the  slope  of  the  cone  at  the  bottom  of  the  vei^ 
tical  wooden  inlet  tube  was  increased  to  about  60  deg.  Since  then  no 
difGculty  has  been  experienced.  The  other  tank  has  not  been  changed 
and  the  sludge  appears  to  slide  off  the  wooden  cone  and  down  the  con- 
crete hopper  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Hazen  found  in  the  tanks  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  {Fig.  85)  that  even  with  a  slope  of  1.7  vertical  to 
1  horizontal,  some  sludge  required  pushing  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
sump.  This  necessity  was,  however,  partly  due  to  laps  on  the  iron 
plates  of  which  the  tanks  were  constructed. 

At  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station,  the  bottom  of  a  vertical  settling 
tank  had  a  slope  of  about  17  per  cent.  This  inclination  was  found  to  be 
much  too  flat,  and  it  was  changed  to  60  deg.  With  the  steeper  slope  it 
was  found  that  the  sludge  would  slide  to  the  outlet  and  could  be  blown 
out  without  drawing  the  tanks.  (Report  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health,  1911, 
page  278.) 

"If  the  sludge  is  to  be  removed  during  the  operation  of  the  tank,  the 
sludge  sump  at  the  inlet  muat  be  provided  with  steep  sloping  sides,  at  least 
1 : 1,  for  otherwise  the  sludge  will  contain  too  much  water.  The  bottom  of 
the  sump  muat  be  from  1.5  to  2.5  meters  (4.92  to  8.20  ft.)  deeper  than  that 
of  the  main  tank  and,  in  case  of  the  gravity  removal  of  the  sludge,  must  slope 
also  toward  the  sludge  drain  pipe  or  the  outlet  valve  (page  64). 

"Continuous  operation  poBsesses  the  great  disadvantage  that  the  sludge 
obtained  contains  a  very  large  percentage  of  water.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
where  the  sludge  is  pumped  to  a  sludge-dbposal  field,  as  in  Mannheim  and 
Birmingham,  it  is  very  important  to  obtain  a  sludge  with  as  low  a  percentage 
of  water  as  possible.  The  sludge  produt^ed  under  continuous  operation  of 
the  tanks  must  be  dried  on  special  sludge  areas,  for  the  cost  of  drying  will 
be  very  h^h  if  this  is  undertaken  in  sludge  presses,  centrifugal  machines 
or  by  evaporation.  This  disadvantage  appears  to  offset  the  advantage  of 
continuous  operation,  which  permits  a  longer  time  to  elapse  between 
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Buccwsive  cleanii^a  of  the  taitka.  Of  the  newer  more  important  pUnta  in 
Germany,  only  in  the  settling  tanks  at  Elberfeld-Barmen  is  the  sludge  re- 
moved while  the  tanlu  are  in  service."  ("Clarification  of  Sewage," 
Schmeitsner,  page  65.) 

Eisner  saya  in  his  "Treatment  and  Utilization  of  Sludge,"  1912,  re- 
garding the  removal  of  sludge  during  operation: 

"Its  principal  advantage  is  in  avoiding  the  costly  removal  of  the  turbid 
sewage,  which  in  most  places  must  be  drawn  off  by  pumps  from  tanks  as 
well  as  from  wells;  and  especially  where  the  process  necessitates  frequent 
cleaning,  this  is  an  important  consideration.  Moreover,  the  entire  plant 
can  be  in  use,  while  otherwise  to  avoid  overloading  it  must  be  constructed 
of  greater  size  in  order  to  allow  for  those  parts  which  lie  idle  during  cleaning. 
It  can  be  so  designed,  moreover,  that  only  the  dried  sludge  is  exposed,  pro- 
vided closed  pipes  are  used  and  the  drying  is  done  by  a  mechanical  process 
described  later  on,  so  that  the  demands  of  hygiene  are  more  completely  met 
and  foul  odors  are  almost  eliminated.  But  evrai  if  sludge  is  dried  in  the 
open  air  this  method  offers  great  advantages,  especially  if  the  places  for 
drying  are  at  some  distance  from  the  treatment  plant.  A  disadvantage  in 
most  plants  cleaned  during  operation  lies  in  the  fact  that  their  sludge  con- 
tains a  greater  amount  of  water,  not  less  than  95  per  cent.  Where  it  can 
be  utilized  in  this  wet  condition  without  further  transportation  or  where 
ample  areas  for  drying  with  favorable  sub-soil  and  location  are  available, 
this  matter  is  of  less  importance"  (page  36). 

Mechanical  Devices  for  Sludge  Removal. — To  obviate  the  necessity 
for  hand  cleaning,  many  mechanical  appliances  have  been  developed, 
particularly  in  England  and  Germany. 

At  Bolton,  England,  the  Ashton-Booth  sludge-pushiog  car  ia  in  use. 
This  has  a  vertical  steel  framework  with  grooves  in  which  1-in.  boards 
can  be  slipped;  the  bottom  boards  have  rubber  facings.  The  car  runs 
on  rails  and  spans  the  tank.  It  is  operated  by  allowing  sewage  from  an 
adjoining  tank  to  fill  up  behind  the  boards  in  the  frame  until  sufficient 
pressure  is  attained  to  push  the  sludge  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tank,  the 
floor  of  which  has  a  slope  of  1 :  80.  When  the  lower  end  is  reached,  the 
car  can  be  returned  to  its  original  position  by  producing  a  head  against 
the  other  dde  of  the  board  apron. 

At  Bremen  a  somewhat  similar  apparatus  is  used,  but  is  drawn  by  a 
rope  and  windlass  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tank.  The  tanks,  which  are 
65.6  ft.  wide,  are  divided  into  4  compartments  by  timbers  which  pro- 
ject above  the  floor  about  4  in.,  on  which  the  wheels  of  the  car  run.  For 
shifting  the  car  from  1  compartment  to  the  next,  4  wide  rollers  are 
used,  which  may  be  lowered  by  means  of  screws,  thus  lifting  the  car 
from  the  track  and  allowing  it  to  be  pushed  by  hand  to  the  next  track. 

The  Fidler  sludge  collector  has  been  installed  at  Birmingham,  Bury 
and  other  places  in  Enghind,  by  Ham,  Baker  &  Co.    This  consists  of  a 
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spiral  band  of  eheet  steel  which  is  revolved  by  means  of  gears  and  gradu- 
ally draws  the  sludge  toward  an  outlet  under  the  cent«r  of  the  band,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  113.  If  the  sewage  is  acid  it  may  corrode  the  wire  ties 
holdii^;the  arms  of  thissludge-remover,  which  led  to  the  substitution  of 
the  Ashton- Booth  sludge  plow  at  Bolton  for  this  apparatus. 

Still  a  third  type  consists  of  a  perforated  pipe  which  is  made  to  re- 
volve around  the  center  of  the  bottom  of  a  circular  tank.  This  perfo- 
rated pipe  is  connected  with  the  sludge  outlet  and  the  pressure  of  the 
over-lying  liquid  forces  sludge  into  the  pipe  as  it  is  revolved. 

Devices  ita  Drawing  o£f  Supernatant  Liquid. — For  removing  the  liquid 
preparatory  to  cleaning,  several  devices  have  i>een  used,    A  swinging 


Fig.  113.— Fidler  sludge  remover,  Bolton,  England. 


arm  supported  by  1  or  2  floats.  Fig.  84,  and  held  so  that  the  inlet  is 
far  enough  below  the  surface  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  grease  or  surface 
scum,  is  used  at  Marlboro  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  at  many  European 
plants. 

The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  114,  designed  by  Prof.  Robert  Spurr 
Weston,  has  proved  effective  in  handling  both  the  supernatant  liquid 
and  the  sludge,  and  is  inexpensive. 

A  design  recommended  by  Willcox  &  Raikes  of  London  is  shown  in 
Fig.  95. 

At  some  places  in  the  United  States  valves  at  different  elevations 
have  been  provided,  and  in  many  cases  where  small  tanks  are  in  use, 
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no  provision  is  made  for  drawing  oif  the  supernatant  liquid  other  than 
pumping  it  out  with  a  portable  outfit. 


PUMPING  SLUDGE 

Sludge  pumping  is  attended  with  obvious  difficulties  wliich  must  be 
overcome  by  special  apparatus.    Sludge  may  be  raised  by  ( 1 )  compressed 


FiQ.  115. — Stuff  pump  used  for  sludge  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

air  ejectors,  (2)  direct-acting  pumpn,  (3)  centrifugal  pumps,  (4)  membrane 
pumps,  (5)  air  lift,  and  {(>)  vacuum  pumps.  The  United  States  has 
but  few  examples  of  siwcial  apparatus  for  raising  sludge.     In  many  of 
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the  emaller  plants  an  ordinary  hand 'diaphragm  pump  ie  used  ^en 
necessary. 

At  Worcester,  Mass.,  two  methods  are  in  use,  one  to  raise  the  sludge 
from  settling  basins  to  the  sludge  storage  tanks,  the  other  to  pump  it  into 
the  filter  presses.  For  the  first  purpose  a  Shone  ejector  is  in  use.  This 
apparatus,  described  in  Volume  I,  page  680,  is  also  used  at  Providence,  R. 
1.,  for  pumping  sludge.  The  air  for  this  device  wasf  ormerly  compressed 
at  Worcester  by  power  generated  by  the  tank  effluent  on  its  way  to  the 


ment  pumps  (Ingereoll-Rand). 

river,  A  steam-driven  compressor  was  substituted  for  the  beltKlriven 
compressor  in  1897  when  the  tank  effluent  was  conveyed  to  filter  beds. 
For  filhng  the  presses  triplex  stuff  pumps,  Fig.  115,  were  installed,  such 
as  are  used  in  paper  mills  for  pumping  pulp.  They  are  provided  with 
bronze  ball  valves  which  provide  a  lai^e  waterway  and  are  easily  ac- 
cessible for  cleaning. 

Centrifugal  pumps  are  used  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  lift  sludge  from  the 
sedimentation  to  the  digestion  tanks. 

In  Germany  various  forms  of  vacuum  or  compressed  air  sludge-lifting 
apparatus  are  used.  An  American  example  of  such  equipment  ia  the 
Ingcrsoll-Rand  "rctum-alr"  system  of  pumping,  shown  in  Fig.  116. 
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Air  is  being  removed  from  the  receiving  tank  B  by  the  compreaeor  and  is 
being  compressed  in  tank  A.  Sludge  is  entering  tank  B  through  the 
inlet  check  valve  and  is  being  driven  from  tank  A  through  the  outlet 
check  valve  and  discharge  pipe.  When  tank  B  is  completely  Med  on 
automatic  switch  reverses  its  position.  Air  at  full  pressure  in  tank  A 
expands  through  the  automatic  switch,  air  tank  and  compressor,  into 
the  air  pipe  leading  to  tank  S,  until  equilibrium  is  recovered  at  a  higher 
pressure.  Then  the  compressor  takes  up  the  load,  forcing  air  from  tank 
A  through  the  automatic  switch  into  tank  B,  displacing  the  sluc^  in  the 
latter.  Themomentthepressureintank.4  is  reduced  below  the  hydrauUc 
head,  the  sludge  will  enter  the  tank  and  fill  it,  when  the  automatic  switch 
will  reverse  itself. 

Another  form  of  sludge  pump,  employed  at  Hannover,  Frankfort  and 
Mannheim,  Germany,  is  what  may  be  termed  the  membrane  type,  us- 
ing the  same  principle  of  design  as  the  diaphragm  pump  described  in  Vol- 
ume II,  page  67.  In  the  membrane  pump  the  sludge  enters  a  chamber 
through  a  ball  valve  In  the  bottom  and  leaves  it  through  a  similar  valve 
in  the  top  of  this  chamber.  There  is  no  plunger  in  the  chamber,  but  its 
capacity  is  decreaeed  and  increased  by  the  inward  and  outward  pulsa- 
tions of  flexible  membranes  fastened  over  openings  in  the  walls  of  the 
pressure  chamber,  which  pulsations  are  produced  by  surges  of  water 
against  the  membranes,  due  to  the  reciprocating  movement  of  a  pump 
plunger  in  the  mass  of  water.  The  operation  is  the  same  as  that  of  a 
diaphragm  pump  except  that  the  diaphragm  is  moved  by  woterinstead  of 
a  lever.  At  Hannover  two  such  pumps  were  used  in  191 1  to  lift  b1u(^ 
nearly  43  ft.  into  tanks  above  centrifugal  drying  machines.  Each  pump 
was  rated  at  5283  gal.  per  hour.  The  advantage  claimed  for  the  pump 
is  that  there  are  no  finished  metal  surfaces  In  contact  with  the  sludge  and 
repairs  are  simple. 

DISPOSAL  AT  SEA 

For  communities  near  the  sea,  carrying  sludge  in  boats  out  to  deep 
water  and  dumping  it  where  no  contamination  of  the  adjacent  shores  is 
possible  is  often  a  satisfactory  method  of  disposal.  In  Great  Britain  it 
is  practised  at  London,  Manchester,  Southampton,  Dublin,  Glasgow 
and  Salford,  and  in  Germany  at  Hamburg.  In  the  United  States, 
Providence  disposes  of  pressed  sludge  cake  at  sea,  and  the  contents  of 
the  deposit  sewers  of  the  Boston,  Mass.,  main  drainage  works  are  simi- 
larly disposed  of. 

The  cost  of  such  disposal  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  investi- 
gated by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal,  with  the  results 
given  in  Table  lOS.  The  following  information  regarding  the  methods 
at  the  cities  mentioned  in  the  table  is  mainly  from  the  same  source. 

At  London,  a  fleet  of  6  steamers  is  engaged  in  transporting  the  sludge 
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from  Btorage  tanks  at  the  treatment  works  at  Barking  and  Crossness  to  a 
portion  of  the  Thames  estuary  from  45  to  58  miles  distant.  The  steam- 
ers are  about  280  ft.  long,  38  ft.  wide  and  14  ft.  deep,  and  have  a  nominal 
capacity  of  1000  loi^  tons.  The  slu^e  has  been  settled  and  strained 
before  it  is  stored.  The  steamers  make  10>^  trips  a  week,  one  being 
laid  up  for  overhauling  all  the  time.  A  steamer  b^ins  to  discharge 
sludge  when  it  reaches  the  disposal  grounds,  and  runs  out  about  9}{ 
miles  while  her  load  is  being  dumped.  An  investigation  of  the  effect  of 
this  dumping  was  made  by  Prof.  Frank  Clowes,  who  drew  the  following 
conclusions  from  the  results: 

Table  108. — Suhmart  of  Fioubes  Rei^tiko  to  Cost  or  Sea  Disposal 
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' '  A  study  of  these  tables  shows  that  there  are  on  an  average  over  100,000,- 
000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  in  the  sludge  diacharfted  by  the  Council's 
steamers  in  the  Barrow  Deep,  and  that  about  halt  this  number  are  probably 


deal  with  denaa  u  with  liquid  aiudfe.  Tbere  would 
naohinery  in  the  caae  of  dense  sludge,  but  oatheother 
T  in  the  form  of  liquid  aludjte  might  mean  more  ateam^ 
a  muflt  therefore  be  taken  aa  pving  only  an  ^iproii' 
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of  inteGtinal  origin,  since  they  are  capable  of  growing  at  blood  beat  (37" 
C);  but  that  innnediaitely  after  the  discharge  of  the  sludge  the  cumber  in 
the  water  of  the  Barrow  Deep  is  leas  than  2500  per  cubic  centimeter,  and 
that  the  number  of  intestinal  bacteria  is  generally  less  than  10  per  cubic 
centimeter,  indicating  a,  reduction  of  about  99.t)  per  cent,  in  the  total  number 
of  bacteria  and  of  intestinal  bacteria.  Further,  that  the  number  of  bacteria 
in  the  water  wkich  is  carried  out  of  the  Barrow  Deep  toward  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  by  an  incoming  flood  tide,  is  still  further  reduced  to  an  average 
of  440  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  that  the  number  of  intestinal  bacteria  has 

also  further  decreased The  results  of  these  experiments  appear  to 

indicate  that  sea  water'  does  not  exert  any  marked  inhibitory  effect  upon 
the  life  of  bacteria."     (Fourth  Report,  vol.  ii,  pages  108  and  110.) 

At  Glasgow,  at  the  Dalmuir  works,  the  sludge  is  stored  in  an  elevated 
tank  holding  about  1500  long  tons.  As  delivered  to  the  tank  it  has 
about  93  per  cent,  moisture,  but  as  sent  to  sea  it  contains  about  86  per 
cent,  of  moisture.  One  steamer  holding  1200  long  tons  ia  used.  The 
sludge  is  discharged  from  the  tank  through  two  16-in.  pipes  with  swivel 
arms  and  flexible  spouts  into  closed  compartments  in  the  vessel.  The 
sludge  is  discharged  about  40  miles  from  the  works  in  80  fathoms  of 
water. 

At  Manchester,  the  sludge  from  the  Davyhulme  treatment  works 
is  taken  on  a  steamer  through  the  ship  canal  and  out  to  sea,  a  total 
distance  of  about  61  miles,  before  it  is  dumped. 

At  Southampton  the  sludge  is  removed  by  contract  in  a  114-cu.  yd. 
barge  towed  by  a  tug  to  a  dumping  place  25  miles  distant. 

At  Salford,  the  sludge  is  pumped  from  2  tanks  through  an  18-in. 
pipe  into  a  steamer  of  600  long  tons  capacity.  It  makes  5  trips  a  week 
to  dumping  grounds  60  miles  distant.  The  tanks  are  100  ft.  in  diameter 
and  9  ft.  deep  at  the  center,  and  together  hold  about  3000  long  tons. 
Each  of  the  sludge  pumps  has  a  rated  capacity  of  200  tons  per  hour. 
The  steamer  is  170  ft.  long,  32  ft.  wide  and  11  ft.  deep  when  loaded. 
The  sludge  is  carried  in  4  tanks  and  is  discharged  through  eight  l&in. 
valves. 

At  Dublin  the  sludge  is  transported  10  miles  in  a  steamer  and  de- 
posited in  about  90  ft.  of  water. 

An  entirely  different  form  of  sludge  disposal  in  salt  water  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Gilbert  J.  Fowler  in  Appendix  5,  Fifth  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal,  page  555.  At  Shotley  an  in- 
stitutional plant  for  2000  persons  had  septic  tanks  and  trickling  filters, 
discharging  their  effluent  over  the  foreshore.  The  sludge  and  some 
sewage,  amounting  to  about  9600  gaJ.,  were  discharged  into  the  sea 
at  suitable  stages  of  the  tide.  The  sludge  valve  was  opened  at  or  just 
after  high  tide  and  the  course  of  the  discharged  sludge  observed.    As  a 
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result  of  the  inveetigatioD,  Fowler  concluded  that  if  sludge  consisting  of 
finely  comminuted  solids,  such  as  accumulate  at  the  outlet  end  of  a 
septic  tank,  is  discharged  at  the  beginning  of  ebb  tide,  under  condi- 
tions like  those  at  Shotley,  while  a  temporary  discoloration  and  pollu- 
tion of  the  water  takes  place  in  the  track  of  the  sludge,  yet  at  no  time 
is  the  aeration  reduced  appreciably  between  tides,  and  finally  the  solids 
are  so  widely  distributed  that  no  visible  effect  is  produced,  although 
the  actual  transformation  of  the  organic  matter  requires  considerable 
time.  Fowler  was  convinced  that,  so  far  as  these  investigations  were 
concerned,  nitrification  did  not  proceed  bo  quickly  in  s&tt  as  in  fresh 
water,  and  oxidation  of  nitrogen  reached  only  the  stage  of  nitrite  forma- 
tion. More  odor  was  caused  by  mixing  sludge  with  salt  than  with  fresh 
water,  and  disposal  in  sea  water  should  be  adopted  cautiously  on  that 
account,  for  the  addition  of  more  than  0.5  per  cent,  of  sludge  was  likely 
to  cause  a  nuisance. 

At  Providence,  R.  I., the  sludge  is  pressed  before  it  is  loaded  on  the 
sludge  barge.  The  latter  is  138  ft.  long,  38  ft.  deep  and  draws  Z  ft,  3 
in.  empty  and  9  ft.  loaded.  The  freeboard  when  loaded  is  2  ft.  6  in. 
There  are  6  hoppers  holding  148  cu.  yd.  each.  The  scow  cost  S18,191 
and  a  specialty  constructed  wharf  for  its  use  cost  fl8,607.  For  some 
years  the  scow  was  towed  by  a  contractor  in  connection  with  his  dredg- 
ing scows.  The  distance  out  and  back  was  28  miles,  and  the  con- 
tractor received  S50  for  the  round  trip.  The  U.  S.  inspector's  fee  was 
$1,  and  the  scowman  was  paid  $1.86  a  day.  The  tetal  per  trip  was 
152.85,  and  as  the  average  load  was  892  cu.  yd.,  the  cost  per  cubic  yard 
was  5.9  cents.  In  1910,  the  total  cost  of  disposal,  including  hme  added 
to  the  sludge,  pressing,  supplies  and  repairs  of  pressing  equipment, 
labor,  light,  heat,  power  and  towing,  was  reported  by  City  Engineer 
Clapp  at  $2.62  per  ton  of  solids  in  the  sludge,  which  had  a  moisture  con- 
tent of  72.4  per  cent. 

The  advantage  of  carrying  pressed  sludge  is  that,  under  some  local 
conditions,  it  need  not  be  carried  so  far  out  to  sea  as  wet  sludge,  and 
the  volume  of  material  te  be  transported  is  smaller.  For  handling 
dried  sludge  a  hopper-bottemed  barge,  discharging  its  load  by  open- 
ing doors  in  the  bottom,  can  be  used.  This  type  of  barge  has  been 
well  developed  for  dredging  work. 

SLUDGE  PRESSING 

In  order  to  reduce  the  volume  of  sludge  so  as  to  make  its  disposal 
easier,  part  of  the  water  in  it  is  removed  by  filter  presses  at  a  number 
of  works.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal  stated  in  its 
fourth  report  that  this  was  done  in  21  British  cities.  It  is  practised 
in  Potsdam,  Spandau  and  Tegel  in  Germany  and  at  Providence  and 
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Worcester  in  the  United  States.  Worcester  sludge-pressing  statistics 
are  given  in  Table  109.  The  process  is  one  used  extenavely  in  a  great 
variety  of  industries.  In  eewage  treatment  work  it  is  rarely  employed 
except  where  chemical  precipitation  is  practised,  and  the  sludge  gener- 
ally requires  the  addition  of  lime  to  enable  the  process  to  be  used. 
At  Providence  and  Worcester  from  20  to  30  lb.  of  hme  are  added  to 
1000  gal.  of  the  sludge  from  chemical  precipitation,  and  as  much  aa 
100  lb.  has  been  required  to  prepare  the  sludge  from  septic  tanks  for 
pressing  by  modifying  any  pasty  and  acid  conditions. 

The  most  extendve  available  results  of  sludge  presnng  are  those  of 
English  plants  as  recorded  in  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Sewage  Disposal  (page  16S}  from  which  Table  110  has  been  adapted. 
The  Commission  stated  that  pressed  sludge  was  usually  disposed  of 
to  farmers  at  12  cts.  per  long  ton  in  favorable  districts,  but  in  large 
towns  it  had  to  be  given  away  or  a  small  fee  paid  for  ite  removal.  The 
Commission  reached  the  following  conclu«on: 

"In  the  case  of  large  tovms,  the  cost  of  the  disposal  of  sludge  by  pressing 
is  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  depositing  it  at  sea.  For  small  towns  or 
for  places  where  septic  tank  sludge  has  to  be  disposed  of,  the  cost  is  consid' 
erably  greater.  In  all  cases  the  cost  turns  very  much  upon  whether  there 
is  a  ready  sale  for  the  pressed  cake,  and  this  is  dependent  upon  having 
facilities  for  carting  or  sending  it  by  rail  to  outlying  districts.  The  pressed 
cake  is  worth  much  more  than  6d.  (12  cts.)  per  ton,  judged  by  its  manurial 
constituents;  the  reason  that  it  fetches  such  a  low  price  is  the  relatively 
high  cost  of  carriage  upon  a  mixture  containing  of  necessity  a  large  propor- 
tion of  water,  grit,  and  carbonaceous  matter." 

At  Worcester  the  sludge  cake  is  dumped  in  a  depression  at  some 
distance  from  the  works  and  has  not  proved  offensive.  Some  has  been 
used  by  neighboring  farmers,  who  have  hauled  it  distances  of  about 
4  miles  in  some  cases;  in  some  years  over  a  thousand  two-horse  loads 
have  been  taken  away.  The  pressed  cake  produced  at  Providence  is 
dumped  at  sea,  as  already  explained. 

Filter  Pressing.' — ^The  press  used  in  this  process  consists  of  2 
heavy  castings,  known  respectively  as  the  head  and  tail  ends,  connected 
by  parallel  side  rods  which  carry  the  plates  and  the  follower.  To 
the  head  end  is  attached  the  piping  through  which  the  sludge  is  forced 
into  the  press,  while  the  tail  end  carries  the  apparatus  used  in  opening 
and  closing,  as  shown  in  Fig.  117. 

The  plates  are  of  cast  iron,  generally  about  36  in.  in  diameter  by  3 
in.  thick  for  sludge  pressing,  with  recessed  and  corrugated  faces,  and 
have  an  opening  6  in.  in  diameter  in  their  center.  The  follower  is  of 
the  same  shape  as  the  plates,  but  is  made  much  thicker  to  withstand 

1  For  thii  daeriplion  the  ■uthon  an  indebted  to  Juliua  W.  Bu(be*.  luperintendeDt  ud 
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the  pressure  of  the  closing  apparatus.  When  the  plates  have  been 
covered  with  canvas,  termed  "clothing,"  they  are  forced  tightly  to- 
gether and  against  the  head  end  by  pressure  apphed  to  the  follower, 
thus  forming  a  series  of  canvas-lined  chambers,  each  connected  with  the 
next  one  by  a  6-in.  circular  opening.    Sludge  is  then  forced  into  these 


Fig.  117. — Filter  press  for  sewage  sludge   (Bushnell). 

chambers  under  pressure.  The  water  passes  through  the  cloth,  follows 
the  corrugations  on  the  face  of  the  plates,  and  finally  passes  through  a 
drainage  duct  located  at  the  bottom  or  one  of  the  lower  comers  of  the 
plate,  while  the  soli  da  are  retained  by  the  cloth. 

The  main  piping  should  be 
not  less  than  8  in.  in  diameter, 
with  loi^  turns  and  flailed 
joints. 

The  head-end  inlet  pipe 
should  be  6  in.  in  diameter. 

The  inlet  valve  should  be  an 
angle  valve  of  the  plunger  type. 
The  core  valve  should  be  a 
6-in.  gate  valve,  connected  to  a 
tee  placed  between  the  inlet 
valve  and  the  head-end  casting, 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  off 
any  liquid  eludge  in  the  press, 
just  before  opening.  This  is 
necessary  only  with  very  large 

The  side  rods  should  be  rolled  steel,  IJ^  X  9  in,,  planed  on  the 
upper  edge  and  fitted  into  rece.'fses  in  the  head  and  tail  end.s,  where  they 
are  bolted  in  place.  Round  rods  are  also  used.  There  should  be  from 
50  to  76  plates  per  press.    They  should  be  36  in.  square,  3  in.  thick,  and 
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recessed  about  ?^  to  J^  in,  on  each  face.  Some  plates  have  pyramidal 
comigatioQS,  formed  by  2  sets  of  grooves,  nuining  horizontally  and 
vertically  across  the  plate.  This  forms  a  series  of  pyramids  on  whose 
points  the  filter  cloth  rests,  the  grooves  forming  channels  to  carry  the 
filtrate  to  the  drainage  duct.  Other  types  of  plates  have  circular  cor- 
rugations, as  shown  in  Fig.  118. 

The  drain^e  duct  is  a  horizontal  hole  ^  in.  in  diameter  and  6  in. 
deep,  drilled  or  cored  in  the  bottom  or  one  of  the  lower  corners  of  the 
liB-te,  parallel  to,  and  midway  between,  the  filtering  surfaces,  and 
connecting  with  them  by  means  of  a  slot  or  slots,  about  ^  X  4  in.,  in 
each  face  of  the  plate.  This  duct  must  be  straight,  as  It  should  be 
frequently  cleaned  to  remove  the  lime  which  is  continuously  deposited 
from  the  filtrate.  Lugs  cast  on  each  side  of  the  plate  serve  to  suspend 
the  plate  oa  the  side  rods,  and  also  form  handles  for  use  in  pulling  the 
plates  when  cleaning  the  press. 

The  newer  forms  of  plates  are  suspended  directly  on  these  lugs, 
instead  of  being  carried  on  rollers,  as  in  the  older  types. 

The  closing  apparatus  is  attached  to  the  tail-end  casting  and  serves 
to  force  the  plates  and  follower  firmly  against  the  head  end,  and  to 
hold  them  in  position  during  the  operation  of  filling  the  press.  The 
apparatus  may  be  a  hydraulic  ram,  or  a  hand-operated  or  motor-driven 
screw. 

Clothing  for  a  36-in.  press  is  made  from  doth  40  in.  wide  by  cutting 
strips  a  little  more  than  twice  the  vertical  length  of  the  plate,  and  in 
each  of  these  strips  cutting  2  holes  6  in.  in  diameter  to  correspond  with 
the  central  hole  of  the  plate.  The  cloth  is  then  hung  over  the  top  edge 
of  the  plate  and  a  clamp  is  put  through  the  holes  in  the  cloth  and  the 
openii^  in  the  plate,  and  drawn  tightly  t(^ther,  thus  completely  cover- 
ing both  surfaces  of  the  plate  with  canvas. 

The  material  generally  used  is  either  United  States  standard  army 
duck,  hose  duck  or  chain  duck.  Comparative  teste  made  at  the  Provi- 
dence plant  resulted  in  the  selection  of  United  States  standard  army 
duck,  11  oz.  per  yard,  40  in,  wide,  as  the  most  economical  material. 
Clothing  made  from  this  material  will  last  from  6  to  9  weeks,  the  presses 
being  in  operation  10  hours  per  day,  and  each  press  being  cleaned  12 
times  in  each  10-hour  period.  Some  abrasion  of  the  cloth  occurs  by 
the  striking  of  one  plate  against  another  during  cleaning,  but  aside 
from  the  wear  due  to  this  cause,  the  cloth  appears  to  deteriorate  nearly 
as  rapidly  when  used  a  few  hours  each  day  as  when  it  is  in  continuous 
service. 

•  The  causes  which  contribute  to  this  are  fermentation  of  press 
liquor  retained  in  the  cloth,  burning  by  partially  slaked  particles  of 
lime,  and  rust  from  the  plate  surface.  In  some  pressing  plants,  the 
cloths  are  removed  from  the  presses  at  regular  intervals,  washed  and 
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repaired,  and  returned  to  the  presses,  while  the  practice  in  other  places 
is  to  keep  the  cloth  in  place  until  it  ie  un&t  for  further  use.  The  wash- 
ing is  done  in  a  barrel  washer,  ueing  slightly  warm  water  and  no  soap, 
to  avoid  shrinkage,  and  the  cloths  are  then  dried  in  a  centrifugal  basket. 

If  very  long  presses  are  used,  the  sludge  is  made  to  drop  into  a 
trough  extending  below  the  entire  length  of  the  press,  and  from  this 
trough  it  is  scraped  into  cars  by  a  conveyor,  but  if  presses  of  less  than 
75  plates  are  employed,  cars  can  be  placed  directly  beneath  the  press, 
the  sludge  falling  into  them  through  a  hopper. 

The  ordinary  type  of  V-bottom  dump  cars  is  the  most  convenient 
for  use  in  hauling  pressed  sludge,  as  the  cake  slides  from  them  very 
rapidly,  and  the  construction  of  the  car  prevents  leakage  of  wet  sludge 
during  transportation. 

CENTRIFITOAL  SLtTDGB  MACHHTES 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  employ  centrifugal  machines  to 
dry  sludge  before  one  was  developed  which  was  practicable.  The 
difficulty  was  due  in  part  to  the  high  cost  of  drying  where  the  machine 
was  stopped,  after  each  charge  hiid  been  treated,  in  order  to  remove 
the  dry  material  and  admit  fresh,  and  in  part  to  the  peculiar  behavior 
□f  sludge  in  a  centrifuge.  The  solid  particles  are  carried  outward  and 
formed  into  a  tough,  hard  mass  which  is  not  easily  scraped  from  the 
walls  of  a  drum  of  a  centrif  t^al  separator. 

The  first  practicable  sludge  machine  was  devdoped  by  City  Engineer 
Schaefer  of  Frankfort  and  Director  ter  Meer  of  the  Hannover  Machine 
Co.,  of  Hannover-Linden.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  119.  The  sludge  is 
admitted  to  the  top  from  an  elevated  tank  and  passes  down  through  a 
hollow  shaft  to  the  runner  of  the  centrifuge.  This  runner  has  6 
radial  cells,  1  radial  ade  of  each  cell  being  formed  of  a  sieve,  so  as 
to  permit  the  water  in  the  sludge  to  escape  xrtiile  it  is  being  whirled. 
The  sludge  is  admitted  to  these  cells  from  the  hollow  central  shaft  through 
openings  which  may  be  closed  by  gates,  and  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  ce^ 
through  openings  in  the  outer  ends  (A  the  cells,  which  can  be  opened  or 
closed  by  similar  gates.  These  outer  gates  are  shut  and  the  inner  set 
open  while  the  cells  are  filling  with  sludge.  When  they  are  full  the 
inner  gates  are  closed  and  the  machine  kept  whirUng  until  the  operator 
considers  the  sludge  is  in  proper  condition  for  discharge.  The  outer 
gates  are  then  opened  and  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  revolving  runner 
throws  out  the  sludge  against  the  walls  of  the  chamber.  The  impact 
breaks  it  up  and  it  drops  throi^h  a  hopper  to  a  belt  conveyor  by  which 
it  is  removed.  The  water  which  is  driven  off  from  each  cell  is  collected 
by  a  plate  beMnd  each  sieve  and  guided  to  a  down-drain,  through  which 
it  drops  into  a  trough.    The  gates  are  moved  by  pressure-oil  and  it  is 
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unnecessary  to  check  the  speed  of  the  runner  in  order  to  chai^  aad  un- 
load the  cells. 

The  first  two  o[  these  machines  were  installed  at  Harburg  in  1907. 
The  sewage  is  screened  through  a  rack  with  >{e-in.  openings  and  then 
passed  into  vertical  sedimentation  tanks.  In  1909,  from  530  to  700 
cu.  ft.  of  sludge  with  88  to  95  per  cent,  of  water  was  treated  daily.  This 
was  dried  in  7  to  8  hours  in  1  centrifuge.  In  a  test  of  the  plant  by 
Reichle  and  Thiesing  (Mit.  Kgl.  Prufungs-Anstalt,  vol.  x)  it  took  about 
2>^  minutes  at  a  speed  of  750  r.p.m.  to  dry  the  sludge.  The  dried 
material  contained  con^derably  less  grease  than  the  raw  sludge.  The 
percentage  of  moisture  in  the  raw  sludge  tested  was  about  92  while  that 
in  the  dried  sludge  ranged  from  69.7  to  74.2.  Of  the  organic  matter 
in  the  raw  sludge  about  three-fifths  remained  in  the  dried  sludge,  and 
the  remainder  was  carried  off  by  the  water,  which  had  a  foul  odor. 

The  sewage  of  Hannover,  where  the  second  installation  of  centrifugals 
was  made,  is  screened,  pumped  and  then  allowed  to  settle  in  tanks. 
These  basins  number  12,  4  being  in  reserve.  Each  is  148  ft.  long, 
26  ft,  wide,  7.2  ft.  deep  at  the  outlet  end  and  9.8  ft.  at  the  other, 
except  at  the  end  wall  where  there  is  a  transverse  pit  12  ft,  deep.  The 
sludge  is  pumped  to  2  raised  tanks,  each  containing  a  stirrer,  from 
which  it  flows  to  4  centrifugal  machines,  which  cost  about  f21,250. 
The  fresh  sludge  contains  about  92  per  cent,  of  water  and  the  dried 
sludge  from  55  to  60  per  cent.  It  is  necessary  to  clean  the  aevee  of  the 
machines  daily.  This  plant  was  started  in  1908  and  was  in  excellent 
condition  when  inspected  by  one  of  the  authors  in  1911. 

SLUDGB  DRYHTO  BEDS 

Most  sludge  is  discharged  from  the  tanks  where  it  settles  to  beds 
where  it  dries  in  the  open  air.  Part  of  the  water  sinks  into  the  soil 
and  part  evaporates;  if  the  soil  is  not  op>en  and  the  sludge  is  greasy 
and  dense,  the  liquid  condition  may  remain  for  some  weeks.  The  beds 
are  preferably  porous  and  well  underdrained  at  a  depth  24  to  30  in. 
with  4  to  6-in.  open-joint  tile  as  in  intermittent  filters  (Chapter  XVI). 
The  effluent  from  the  beds  must  be  kept imder observation.  Itmaybe 
necessary  to  return  it  to  the  works  for  treatment  with  the  raw  sewage 
if  of  a  questionable  nature  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  filtering  or 
otherwise  treating  it  independently  of  the  sewage. 

In  Massachusetljs,  where  intermittent  filtration  is  much  in  vc^jue, 
sludge  is  disposed  of  or  beds  similar  to  the  filter  beds,  and  sometimes 
even  on  one  of  the  latter,  reserved  for  the  purpose.  For  example,  at 
Marlboro,  the  sludge  is  dried  upon  sand  beds  having  an  area  of  3  sq. 
ft.  per  person  served  by  the  sewer  sj-stem.  At  Gloversville,  N.  Y., 
where  large  quantities  of  sludge  were  expected  because  of  the  industrial 
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wastes,  an  area  of  about  6.5  aq.  ft.  per  perHon  was  provided.  Table 
111  gives  the  areas  <rf  the  beds  in  a  number  of  English  and  European 
cities. 

At  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  the  sludge  from  septic  tanks  was  run  onto  a 
2-ft.  bed  of  sand  having  an  effective  sine  of  0.2  to  0.25  mm.,  underdrained 
with  3-in.  tile.  There  was  considerable  odor  while  the  sludge  was  flow- 
ing, but  after  2  or  3  days  none  was  noticeable  except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  bed.  The  sludge  required  3  to  4  months  to  dry,  and 
when  dry  most  of  it  was  removed  by  farmers,  the  remainder  being  used 
on  the  city  farm. 

Table    111. — Size    or   Sludoe    Drtiho-beds 


Total 

Sq.  yd.  of  an. 

1 

PU« 

Pbtou. 

cnpits 

0.14 
1.00 
1.11 

pw             Method  Dl  ti«tin<Dt 

Brieg. 

1.3 
9,0 
10,0 

10.8 
0,9 
1,5 

0.7 
9,9 
1.5 
0.5 
0  5 
0.2 

1,6 

2,3 
2,0 

Sedimentation  wells. 
Sedimentation    wells. 
Much  land  in  reserve. 

Sedimentation  Unks. 
Sedimentation  tanks. 

Sedimentation  tanks. 

Septic  tanka. 
Septic  tanks. 
Septic  tanks. 
Septic  action. 

Sedimentation    and 
septic  tanks. 

Septic  tanks. 

Stargard  i.P 

Ohrdruf 

2,47 
6.17 

0.16 
6,00 
12,35 

2.47 
6.78 
1.40 
0.49 

458 
1,905 

Elberfeld 

lo.io 

183  lo,17 

137    0.08 
420    1 . 10 
136    0.17 
131  !  0.06 

Frankfort 

Munich-Gladbach . 

HatbeiBtadt 

MQlheimft.R 

Rochdale 

0.22 

22.23 
2  22 

275 
916 

0.18 

0.25 
0.22 

The  sludge  from  a  storage  reservoir  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  was  pumped 
for  a  number  of  years  to  sand  beds.  After  drying  it  was  at  first  raked 
into  piles  and  burned  over  wood  fires,  which  caused  many  protests. 
In  ISdS  it  was  sold  to  farmers  and  when  the  quantity  became  large  a 
few  years  later,  it  was  ^ven  away  to  encourage  them  to  remove  it.     In 
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1908,  a  5-year  contract  was  made  with  a  man  living  near  the  beds,  to 
let  him  have  the  sludge  without  charge,  in  connderation  of  its  immediate 
removal  when-raked  up, 


Table  112.— Showing  Rbbdltb 

(From  Report  of  (he  Sswago  Te 

p  AiR-nRTiNQ  Slttoob  in 

Una  station,  Philadelphia.  19 

Earth  Lagoons 

1,  page  178) 

Source  of  ■ludca 

Time, 
dsyB 

a- 

?;i 

"T^' 

Itain- 

incha 

Sludce 

per  acre, 
CI.  yd. 

12;     influent, 
screened  sewage. 

Sedimentation  tank 
12;      influent, 
screened  sewage. 

Contents      of      the 
sludge       digestion 
tank  in  first  experi- 
ment. 

12;  influent,  crude 
sewage. 

0 
26 
40 

Q 
S2 

0 
23 
44 

0 
59 

12.20 

7,67 
3.50 

13-50 
7,00 

12.00 
2,07 
2-67 

12.00 

4.70 

3.60 
2.50 

1.04 

4.00 
2,10 

3,50 
1,80 

1.80 

3.50 
1.40 

82,8 
57.0 
51.6 

90.1 
61.0 

96.5 
60.4 
51.6 

88.7 
82.8 

0 
0 
0.43 

0 
3.14 

0 
0,43 
0.82 

0 

2.59 

1600 
1000 
470 

1800 
950 

1800 
360 
360 

1600 
640 

Imhofi  Tank  Shidge. — The  aludge  from  ImhoEF  tanks  in  satisfactory 
working  condition  is  dried  very  easily,  partly  because  of  its  low  amount 
of  wat«r  and  partly  because  of  the  large  quantity  of  entrained  gases 
in  it.  Good  sludge  of  this  kind  is  black,  fibrous  and  not  particularly 
slimy,  and  has  a  tarry  odor,  while  poor  sludge  is  slimy  and  has  the  odor 
of  septic  sludge.  The  bubbles  of  gas  expand  when  the  material  is  run 
onto  the  beds,  thus  facilitating  the  drying-out  process.  Rg.  120  showa 
the  sludge  from  one  of  the  larger  tanks  in  the  Emscher  District  being 
run  onto  a  sludge  bed.  Fig.  121  shows  a  bed  of  dried  sludge,  and  Fig.  122 
gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  facility  with  which  the  dried  sludge  ia 
handled.  The  sludge  channels  in  this  district  have  a  slope  of  only 
about  1:40.  The  following  description  of  the  behavior  of  ImhofF  tank 
sludge  in  drying  is  from  Gault's  report  (1912)  on  Fales'  experiments 
with  an  ImhofF  tank  at  Worcester: 

"When  first  drawn  onto  the  drying  bed,  the  Imhoff  tank  sludge  became 
completely  covered  with  gas  bubbles,  due  to  the  release  of  pressure  on 
drawing  from  the  tank.  The  escaping  gas  lifted  the  solids,  leavii^;  a  com- 
paratively thin  liquid  at  the  bottom,  just  as  in  the  case  of  (experiments  with) 
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the  glass  cylinders,  where,  inside  of  24  hours,  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  of  clear 
liquid  remained  at  the  bottom.  This  clear  liquid  filtered  away  within  a 
day  or  two,  reducing  the  volume  of  the  sludge  correspondingly.     Under 


Fio.  120. — Sludge  running  onto  sludgp  bed,  Emaehcr  district. 

favorable  weather  conditions,  the  surface  of  the  sludge  on  the  second  day 
presented  a  thin  unbrqken  cruat.  When  the  sludge  was  stirred  up,  however, 
much  gas  escaped,  making  a  sound  like  a  man  puffing  on  his  pipe,  and  within 


Fig.  121. — Dried  Hludge  on  sludge  beds,  Emscher  district. 

a  few  minutes  the  surface  where  it  was  broken  looked  as  if  it  wer«  strewn  with 
blackberries,  due  to  the  gas  bubbles  in  the  sludge.  The  entire  mass  where 
disturbed,  except  for  color,  now  resembled  soft  dough  in  which  yeast  is 
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very  active.  Within  a  few  hours  after  this  condition,  cracks  began  to 
appear  on  the  surface  and  gaa  escaped  through  these  cracks,  causing  the 
sludge  to  become  a  seething  mass.  The  evolution  of  gas  soon  subsided, 
although  the  sludge  retained  much  gas  for  several  days,  rendering  the 
sludge  porous  and  spongy.  The  cracks  gradually  increased  in  number 
and  deepened,  thereby  facilitating  the  drying.  The  bottom  portion  was 
the  last  to  dry,  the  time  required  to  diy  out  depending  upon  the  depth  of 
sludge"  (page  34). 

In  connection  with  the  experiments  at  Worcester,  comparative 
tests  were  made  of  the  behavior  during  drying  of  ImhofT-tauk,  chemical 
precipitation  and  plain  sedimentation  sludges.  The  lost  named  was 
very  coarse  and  contained  a  large  amount  of  hair  from  a.  local  tannery. 
It  formed  a  mat  over  the  surface,  which  did  not  crack  readily,  so  that 
the  air  failed  to  penetrate  it  thoroughly.    For  this  reason  it  did  not  dry 


Fia.  122. — Removing   sludge   from    bpd,    Einscher  district. 

80  completely  as  the  ImhofT-tank  sludge,  except  when  exposed  in  very 
thin  layers,  and  rain  falling  while  the  sludge  was  drying  was  likely  to 
undo  the  effect  of  2  or  3  weeks'  exposure.  The  chemical -precipita- 
tion sludge  formed  a  multitude  of  cracks  which  gave  it  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  Imhoff-tank  sludge  when  applied  in  a  layer  not  over 
6  in.  thick.  It  did  not  lose  its  liquid  condition  so  quickly  as  the  Imhoff- 
tank  sludge,  but  the  cracks  caused  it  to  reach  a  condition  suitable  for 
removal  quite  as  soon. 

In  the  Emscher  District  the  drying  period,  before  the  sludge  is 
spadeable,  is  on  the  average  6  days,  although  under  -very  favorable  con- 
ditions the  period  may  be  as  short  as  2  or  3  days.  On  the  other  hand, 
but  little  can  be  done  in  the  winter  toward  sludge  removal,  as  waa 
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indicated  at  Worcester,  Mass.  At  this  place,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, the  sludge  could  be  removed  from  the  beds  in  10  to  14  days. 
In  one  case  in  Juiie,'when  but  6  in.  was  placed  in  the  bed,  it  could  be 
forked  in  1  week. 

Weather  conditions  are  of  great  importance.  If  rain  falls  within  24 
hours  after  running  sludge  on  a  bed,  it  tends  to  liberate  the  gas,  making 
the  sludge  more  compact  and  les.s  porous,  so  that  it  does  not  dry  out 
as  rapidly  as  otherwise.  If  rain  falls  while  the  surface  of  the  sludge  is 
cracking,  the  water  is  absorbed  as  by  a  sponge,  but  if  the  sludge  is  nearly 
dry  so  that  the  cracks  extend  through  the  maw<,  the  water  soon  drains 
away  and  the  sludge  dries  again. 


Fio.  123. — A  sludge  dump  in  the  Eniseher  diatrict. 

One  of  the  dumping  grounds  of  the  Emscher  District  is  shown  in 
Fig.  123.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  track  is  laid  on  top  of  the  sludge 
previously  deposited.  After  a  few  months  a  considerable  growth  of 
vegetation  starts,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  ilIu,strfltion. 

The  area  of  sludfte  beds  allowed  by  Imhoff  is  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  from  3  to  4  persons  per  square  foot.  These  beds  are  con- 
structed of  10  in.  of  slag  and  covered  before  each  filling  with  a  small 
layer  of  sand  or  grit  taken  from  the  grit  chambers.  From  6  to  12  in. 
in  depth  of  sludge  is  run  on  at  one  time.  Hr.  124  shows  one  of  the 
German  drying  beds  for  a  population  of  100,000  persons.  In  the  de- 
sign of  the  Fitehburg,  Mass.,  treatment  works  the  size  of  the  beds  was 
based  on  (he  Imhoff  rule,  1  sq.  ft.  for  3  persons.     There  an  area  of 
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about  0.4  acre  was  divided  into  11  beds,  each  about  15  ft.  wide  and 
111  ft.  long,  by  12  X  2-in.  ptanlcs.  The  natural  sand  area  has  not 
been  underdrained,  but  this  work  will  be  done  if  experience  with  the 
beds  shows  it  to  be  necessary.  A  narrow-gage  track  with  its  ties  flush 
with  the  surface  of  the  sand  runs  down  the  center  of  each  bed  as  shown 
in  Fig.  125. 

The  Emscher  District  average  practice  may  not  prove  entirely 
suited  for  average  American  conditions,  owing  to  differences  in  the 
character  of  the  sludge  and  in  climatic  conditions,  Experiments  at 
Worcester  showed  that  about  0.021  cu.  ft.  of  sludge  per  capita  was 
produced  daily.  If  the  sludge  is  removed  once  a  month,  about  0.63 
cu.  ft.  capacity,  or  at  least  1  sq.  ft.  of  bed  per  capita  must  be  Bupplied, 
or  about  three  times  the  area  employed  at  Fitchburg.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  computation  is  based  on  a  purely  arbitrary 
assumption  as  to  the  necessary  period  for  drying.  Under  some  con- 
ditions, it  might  be  that  a  much  smaller  area  will  suffice,  and  also 
that  sludge  can  be  removed  from  beds  without  waiting  for  it  to  dry 
thoroughly,  although  such  removal  will  entail  greater  expense. 

According  to  Spillner  and  Blunk  ("Sewa^  Sludge,"  1912,  p^e 
177)  the  fresh  sludge  that  settles  in  the  sedimentation  chamber  of  an 
IrohofF  tank  in  the  Emscher  District  will  have  about  95  per  cent,  of 
moisture.  After  remaining  in  the  sludge  chamber  for  several  weeks  it 
will  have  an  average  of  only  75  per  cent,  water  and  about  two-thirds 
of  the  original  amount  of  organic  matter,  the  shrinkage  in  volume  being 
about  84  per  cent.  This  rotted  sludge  will  lose  about  40  per  cent,  of 
its  volume  while  drying  on  the  sludge  bed,  so  that  from  100  cu.  yd.  of 
fresh  sludge  only  9  cu.  yd.  of  dried  sludge  remains. 

In  the  experiments  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  it  proved  practicable  to 
remove  the  sludge  while  it  contained  as  much  as  70  per  cent,  of  water, 
although  the  volume  and  weight  of  such  moist  sludge  can  be  greatly 
reduced  by  further  drying.  The  sludge  removed  weighed  from  60  lb. 
per  cubic  foot  when  it  contained  68  per  cent,  of  water  toSl^^lb.  with  a 
water  content  of  8  per  cent.  The  latter  grade  was  produced  by  drying 
a  thin  layer  of  sludge  for  4  weeks  during  very  favorable  weather.  The 
average  loss  in  volume  at  Worcester  was  70  to  80  per  cent,  and  the 
average  loss  in  weight  was  75  to  85  per  cent. 

Sludge  from  Secondary  Sedimentation  Tonka. — In  many  cases 
it  is  considered  desirable  to  run  the  effiuent  from  trickling  filters  into 
secondary  sedimentation  tanks,  in  order  to  remove  the  humus-like  sludge 
it  contains.  This  sludge  at  Worcester  was  dark  brown,  of  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream,  and  with  a  disagreeable  fishy  odor  attributed  to 
the  multitude  of  angleworms  in  it.  The  humus  sludge  from  the  tank 
of  the  experimental  trickling  filter  at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  is  de- 
scribed by  Wisner  and  Pearse  (Report  on  Industrial  Wastes,  page  183) 
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Fio.  124.— Sludge-drying    beds    for    100,000    persona    (Imhofi). 


Fic.  125,— Sludge  beds,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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as  uniformly  of  a  dark  brown  color,  smooth  consiatency  and  odor  of 
decaying  vegetables. 

The  humus  sludge  from  the  Worcester  experimental  plant  was 
turned  on  to  a  drying  bed  of  sand  and  very  soon  acquired  a  light  brown 
color  on  the  surface.  It  dried  very  slowly  on  account  of  its  gelatinous 
nature.  When  the  weather  was  favorable,  cracks  appeared  on  the 
surface  in  a  few  days  and  the  top  sludge  became  a  stiif  jelly.  The 
cracks  increased  in  number  and  with  their  increase  the  drying  extended 
deeper,  until  the  cracks  reached  the  sand  bed.  The  sludge  thereupon 
shrank  greatly  and  was  baked  by  the  sun  into  hard  brittle  lumps. 

In  view  of  the  disagreeable  odor  of  ttus  humus  sludge  at  some 
plants,  at  the  Fitchburg  works  provision  was  made  to  pump  the  contents 
of  the  secondary  sedimentation  ba»ns  into  the  ImhofT  tanks,  where  the 
humus  sludge  is  mixed  with  the  Imhoff-tank  sludge.  At  Baltimore  the 
sludge  from  the  secondary  sedimentation  basins  was  estimated  by  Frank 
{Engineering  Record,  July  4, 1914)  to  amount  to  about  0.45  cu.  ft.  every  6 
months  per  inhabitant  contributii^.  Like  the  sludge  from  the  sedimen- 
tation tanks,  it  Is  pumped  into  sludge-digesting  tanks,  Baltimore  being 
one  of  the  few  American  cities  where  sludge  treatment  in  special  basins  is 
practised.  A  new  group  of  tanks  for  this  purpose  was  planned  in  1014, 
each  tank  being  38  ft.  in  diameter,  15  ft.  deep  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylindrical  upper  portion,  and  provided  with  a  conical  bottom  9.5  ft. 
deep.  The  digested  sludge  will  be  dried  on  sludge  beds  designed  on 
the  basis  of  about  1  sq.  ft.  for  about  10  inhabitants.  The  plans  call 
for  beds  with  4  in.  of  sand  on  11  in.  of  gravel  or  broken  stone.  Frank 
etated  that  the  operation  of  the  original  secondary  tanks  has  been  similar 
to  that  of  the  preliminary  sludge  tanks  receiving  the  sludge  from  the 
preUminary  sedimentation  ba^ns.  The  latter  are  kept  in  operation 
until  one  of  them  shows  signs  of  undesirable  septic  action,  when  the 
supernatant  sewage  is  pumped  off  and  the  sludge  pumped  into  the  pre- 
liminary sludge  tanks,  concerning  which  Frank's  conunent  was  as 
follows: 

"The  operation  of  the  present  3  sludge  tanks  has  not,  as  yet,  pro- 
ceeded to  a  stage  where  it  is  possible  to  state  with  finality  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  they  will  eventually  afford.  They  are  but  13  ft.  deep,  rather 
shallow  where  compared  with  the  depth  of  26  to  30  ft.  below  water  line  of 
the  usual  type  of  ImhofF  tank.  The  aludp^  in  them  posaeeaes  the  normal 
characteristic  odor  of  properly  digested  sludge,  faintly  like  hot  sealing  wax, 
but  often  shows  a  rather  high  moisture  content  and  dries  somewhat  slowly. 
It  is  hoped  that  prolonged  operation  of  these  digestion  tanks  will  cause 
the  decomposition  process  to  acquire  a  higher  moisture-reducing  efficiency 
and  the  resulting  sludge  to  have  a  shorter  drying  period.  On  the  whole, 
the  results  thus  far  obtained  with  the  separate  sludge  digestion  tanks  at 
Baltimore  are  decidedly  gratifying.  The  writer  knows  of  no  plants,  except 
such  as  use  ImhofT  tanks,  where  the  results  are  better." 
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TniTis  Tank  Slndlge. — The  sludge  from  the  Travis  tanks  at  Norwich 
is  of  a  mucila^oua  character,  and  could  not  be  made  into  cakes  in  a 
filter  press.  The  sludge  was  run  for  some  time  into  trenches  18  to  24 
in.  deep  and  buried;  one  of  the  authors  saw  a  trench  opened  after  beii^ 
covered  for  4  to  6  months  and  considered  the  odor  very  offensive.  The 
outer  part  was  black  and  rather  dry  but  the  inside  was  pasty  and  had 
the  orifpnal  character  and  odor.  The  sewage  contains  at  times  a  large 
amount  of  starch  and  brewery  wastes,  and  is  grayish  white  in  color, 
and  at  other  times  is  black.  The  water-supply  of  the  town  is  hard  and 
the  sewage  has  a  large  amount  of  grease. 

As  a  result  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  attending  this  method  of 
disposing  of  the  sludge,  the  city  made  a  contract  with  the  Norwich 
Natural  Manure  Co.  to  take  over  the  disposal  for  about  $3000  a  year, 
the  cost  to  the  city  for  burial  having  been  about  S2000  to  12500. 
This  company  uses  the  Eckenburg  wet  carbonizing  process.  Tlus  gives 
the  sludge  a  somewhat  granular  nature,  and  in  this  form  it  parts  with 
much  of  its  water  while  standing  in  a  tank.  The  settled  sludge  is  run 
into  filter  presses  and  the  cake  dried  in  a  rotary  drier  until  it  contains 
not  over  10  per  cent,  of  water.  The  dried  cake  is  treated  with  benzine, 
which  is  drawn  off  later,  partly  as  a  vapor  and  partly  as  a  liquid  con- 
taining grease,  dirt  and  water.  The  degreased  sludge  is  pulverized  and 
finds  a  ready  market  at  about  $12  per  ton  of  2240  lb.  The  benzine  is 
recovered  and  the  grease  is  treated  with  add  and  sold  at  $35  to  $50 
per  long  ton. 

LAGOONS  AND  TRENCHES 

The  method  of  disposal  in  lagoons  consists  in  flooding  an  area  to 
a  considerable  depth  with  sludge,  which  then  slowly  dries  under  the 
influence  of  digestion  and  evaporation. 

At  Reading,  Pa.,  these  lagoons  cover  about  a  acre  of  land  and 
are  formed  by  throwing  up  dikes  about  5  ft.  high.  Sludge  is  run  into 
them  to  a  depth  of  from  1  to  5  ft.  After  each  cleaning,  the  contents  of 
the  lagoons  shrink  largely,  due  to  draining,  evaporation  and  septic  ac- 
tion, and  if  the  sludge  is  several  feet  thick  a  thick  scum  forms,  covering 
a  liquid  dudge  (Engineering  Record,  Aug.  13,  1910).  At  the  Phila- 
delphia Experiment  Station  studies  with  earth  lagoons  gave  the  results 
shown  in  Table  112,  page  500.  The  English  experience  was  summed  up 
by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal  in  its  fifth  report  as  follows : 

"There  is,  in  our  opinion,  very  little  to  be  said  for  the  lagooning  of 
sludge.  Once  in  the  laguon  the  sludge  may  take  from  2  to  6  months  to  dry, 
according  to  the  weather,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  this  time  smell 
may  be  said  to  arise  from  it.  Further,  when  the  sludge  is  dry  enough 
to  be  removed,  it  has  still  to  be  disposed  of,  and  being  usually  moist  and 
closely  bound  together  it  is  not  readily  taken  by  farmers.    The  time  r»- 
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quired  by  the  sludge  to  dry  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  d^th  and 
the  drfuning  of  the  lagoon"  (page  174). 

In  Binmagliain,  England  (Proc.  Inet.  C.  E.,  vol.  clxxxi),  sludge  is 
disposed  of  by  rumiitig  it  into  trenches  about  3  ft.  wide  and  IS  in.  deep, 
which  are  then  covered  with  earth  to  a  considerable  depth.  After  the 
sludge  has  dried  it  is  worked  into  the  soil  by  a  steam  plow.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  water  to  be  handled,  the  material  is  pumped  from 
the  tanks  to  sludge-settling  tanks,  where  the  water  content  is  reduced 
to  about  SO  per  cent,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  is  again  passed  through 
trickling  filters. 

This  method  is  also  followed  at  Guildford  and  at  the  Withington  worka 
of  Manchester,  England.  Watson  thinks  that  >j  acre  of  land  is  amply 
sufficient  to  deal  with  1000  long  tons  (about  256,000  gal.)  of  wet  sludge. 
(Fifth  Report,  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal,  page  172.)  Cli- 
matic conditions  and  methods  of  workii^  have  considerable  influence  on 
'  the  results.  His  experience  has  been  that  it  is  advisable  to  cut  the 
trenches  a  month  or  two  in  advance  of  their  being  required,  in  order  to 
dry  the  land  as  muchas  possible.  From  theexperience  at  Guildford,  C.  G. 
Mason  estimated  that  the  following  areas  of  land  are  advisable  per  1000 
long  tons  of  wet  sludge;  good  land,  ^  acre;  medium,  land,  1  acre;  bad 
land,  2  acres.  At  the  Withington  works.  Fowler  considered  it  desirable 
to  use  an  area  of  at  least  1  acre  of  good  sandy  soil  per  1000  long  tons 
wet  slu<^. 

At  Birmingham  the  total  cost  of  sludge  burial,  including  labor,  fuel, 
interest,  sinking  fund,  etc.,  was  stated  in  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  (page  173)  at  about  S  cts.  per  long  ton  of  sludge  containing 
90  per  cent,  water,  at  Guildford,  about  1  ct.  and  at  Withington  about 
14  cts. 

In  lai^  works  the  preparation  of  the  trenches  is  quite  a  problem. 
Watson  (Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  vol.  ckxxi)  estimated  that  H  niile  was  pre- 
pared daily  just  before  this  method  of  disposal  was  abandoned. 

BURNINO  SLUDGE 
In  the  United  States  burning  dudge  has  been  attempted  at  a  few 
places.  At  Worcester,  in  1891,  sludge  which  had  been  dried  in  beds 
until  it  contained  but  50  per  cent,  water,  was  readily  burned  in  destructor 
furnaces,  while  some  containing  72  per  cent,  water  burned  at  the  rate 
of  2.225  tons  in  9  hours  unaided  by  other  fuel.  At  Coney  Island,  N.  Y., 
for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  1892  sludge  was  burned  in  a  crema- 
tory after  it  was  mixed  with  sawdust  to  take  up  the  moisture.  (Engi- 
neering News,  Oct.  20,  1892.)  ■  In  Germany,  in  works  using  the  lignite 
process,  a  dried  sludge  is  obtained  which  is  readily  combustible  when 
pressed  into  briquette.  At  Spandau  this  product  finds  a  market  at 
tl.75  per  ton,  according  to  Schmeitzner's  "Clarification  of  Sewage." 
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The  Royal  Cominissioii  on  Sewage  Disposal  says  in  its  fifth  report: 

"There  have  been  many  attempts  to  diapoae  of  sewage  sludge  by  burning 
it,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  house  refuse,  coal,  oil,  or  resin.  Most  of  these 
have  failed,  owing  either  to  the  heavy  cost  of  drying  the  sludge  before  burn- 
ing, or  to  the  fact  that  the  attempt  was  made  on  wet  sludge  containing  some- 
thing like  90  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  practicable,  however,  to  bum  preased 
cake.  At  Elaling  (Southern  Works)  Mr.  Charles  Jonea  has  for  some  years 
disposed  of  pressed  sludge  (containing  about  60  per  cent,  of  water)  in  this 
way.  At  those  works  the  pressed  cake  ia  dropped  from  the  presses  into 
trucks,  which  are  then  conveyed  by  a  hydrauUo  lift  to  the  destructor  fur- 
naces. There  it  is  mixed  with  dry  house  refuse,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
IJ^  or  2  parts  of  dry  refuse  to  1  of  pressed  cake,  and  burnt.  The  steam 
generated  is  utilised  for  lime  mixing,  for  sludge-pressing  and  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  paving  slabs,  and  for  piunping  a  portion  of  the  sewage.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  the  process,  but  about  2500 
to  3000  tons  of  pressed  cake  have  been  disposed  of  per  annum  in  this 
way  (luring  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907. 

"Beferencemay  also  be  made  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  K.  F.  Campbell 
of  Huddersfield  in  regard  to  an  experimental  plant.  At  that  place  a  portion 
of  the  sludge  obtained  by  means  of  chemical  precipitation  is  pressed  and, 
having  been  tipped  into  feeding  bins  at  the  back  of  the  furnaces,  is  there 
mixed  with  20  per  cent,  of  coke  breeze  and  fed  by  hand  into  the  fumacea. 
The  burning  plant  consiats  of  a  2-ceU  Horsfall  destructor,  each  cell  having 
a  grate  area  of  30  sq.  ft.,  with  a  drying  hearth  at  the  back ;  the  cells  are  placed 
aide  by  aide  and  each  is  fitted  with  a  patent  Silent  Steam  Blower.  The 
furnaces  are  so  arranged  tliat  all  the  fumes  given  off  by  the  pressed  cake,  in 
drying,  have  to  pass  over  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire  before  they  escape  to 
the  chimney"  (page  177). 

"The  cost  of  pressing  and  burning  varies  with  the  prices  of  the  materials 
(lime,  coke  breeze,  etc.).    The  following  are  the  average  costs  for  each: 

Prcwinc:  cott  of  pniHd  c^e  produced  Pa  loDg  ton      Per  1000  tb.' 

Labor 1        5.3  15.4 

Lime  (13a.  3d.  per  ton) 9.3  8.8 

Press  cloths 3.7  3.3 

Total 2b.      6.3d.       27.0 

Burning:  coet  of  eludce  okke  burned  Per  lone  ton       Per  1000  lb. 

Coke  breese  (78.  6d.  per  ton) 1        6.4  16.4 

Stokers 7.2  6.4 

Mixers 5.3  4,7 

Total 2s.      6.9d.       27. B 

Total  cost  of  pressing  and  burning fis.      1.2d.       64.6 

■  TbJ*  eolumn  bu  been  added  by  the  luthon. 
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"These  figures  do  not  include  cost  of  power  for  preesing  od  the  ooe  hand, 
but,  on  the  other,  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  fuel  value  or  for  clinker 
produced. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  process,  as  carried  out  on  a  large  experi- 
mental scale  at  Huddersfield,  is  costly,  but  probably  the  whole  of  the  final 
product  can  be  utilized  and  the  sludge  ia  entirely  got  rid  of"  (page  178). 

Table  113. — Results  of  Thebmal  Analysis  of  Chicaoo  Stock  Yards' 
Sludqe 

(ColculoUd  to  Dry  Wnghl  PercpnUgn.     Guiick-Hendenon  Co.,  Aul>st>) 


Freak  sludge: 

Specific  gravity 

Moisture,  per  cent 

Nitrogen,  per  cent 

Volatile  matter,  per  cent,. 

Fixed  matter,  per  cent 

Ether  sol.  mat,,  per  cent., 
B,t,u.  per  pound 

Sludge  after  preaning: 

Specific  gravity 

Moisture,  per  cent 

Nitrogen  per  cent 

Volatile  matter,  per  cent.. 

Fixed  matter,  per  cent 

Ether  sol.  mat,,  per  cent., 
D.t.u.  per  pound 

Sludge  after  air-drying: 

Specific  gravity 

Moisture,  per  cent 

Nitrogen,  per  cent 

Volatile  matter,  per  cent.. 
Fixed  matter,  per  cent — 
Ether  Bol.  mat.,  per  cent., 
B.t.u.  per  pound 


,  2,73  - 
,  S6.5  - 
27.1  -  43.52! 


1.03 
80,3 
.  3.00 
70.6 
29,4 
10.6 


24,1 
2.56 
41,1 


At  the  Philadelphia  Experiment  Station  (Report  Sewage  Testing 
tjtation,  1911)  some  tests  of  the  calorific  value  of  sludge  were  made. 
Sludge  was  intimately  mixed  with  rice  coal  in  the  proportion  of  equal 
weights  of  each.  The  mixing  immediately  reduced  the  water  content 
from  91  to  48.5  per  cent,  and  after  24  hours  in  a  lagoon  12  in.  deep,  the 
moisture  was  reduced  to  27.5  per  cent.  In  9  days  the  mixture  contained 
22.5  per  cent,  moisture.  Other  t«sti*  were  made  by  mixing  dried  sludge 
with  pea  coal  just  before  burning,  Asburnedthemixturecontainedfrom 
1,15  to  3.87  per  cent,  moisture. 
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These  experimentB  showed  that  while  there  is  some  caloric  value  in 
sludge,  this  value  is  not  realised  because  of  the  quantity  of  water  evapo- 
rated by  its  burning.  They  did  show,  however,  that  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  coal  is  necessary  to  incinerate  the  sludge.  No  %ures  of  cost 
are  given. 

Samples  of  sludge  from  the  experimental  treatment  station  at  the 
Chicago  Stock  Yards  were  submitted  to  thermal  analysis  which  showed 
that  the  calorific  value  of  sludges  varied  almost  directly  with  the  amount 
of  volatile  matter  (Wisner  and  Pearse,  Report  on  Industrial  Wastes, 
1914,  page  129).  This  indicates  the  desirability  of  drying  fresh  sludge 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  obtain  the  full  calorific  value,  without  loss  of 
volatile  matter.     The  results  of  the  testa  are  given  in  Table  113. 

The  use  of  sludge  as  a  fertilixer  is  discussed  in  Chapter  XVII. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

CONTACT  BEDS 

It  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  VI  that  the  changes  taking  place  within 
a  contact  bed  are  very  complex,  owing  to  the  fact  that  both  aerobic  and 
anaerobic  conditions  result  from  the  method  of  operation.  The  cycle 
of  operation  consists  of  four  stages,  as  explained  in  that  chapter.  The 
dedgn  of  the  beds  should  turn  to  make  these  stages  distinct  and  capable 
of  adjustment  as  to  duration,  so  thai  as  experience  is  gained  with  a 
plant,  the  four  stages,  filling,  standing-full,  draining  and  standing-empty, 
may  be  varied  to  meet  the  local  conditions  most  satisfactorily.  Experi- 
ence with  such  beds,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  shows  that  careful 
management  is  often  necessary  to  avoid  serious  trouble,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  contact  beds,  such  as  the  plant  at  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
wHch  have  operated  sucoessfully  for  a  number  of  years  without  such 
attention.  The  feature  of  contact  beds  which  seems  to  be  most  respon- 
sible for  trouble  in  some  caBcs  is  the  automatic  apparatus  for  controlling 
the  operation.    This  automatic  apparatus  ia  described  in  Chapter  XVIII. 

COItTACT  MATERIAL 

The  aggregates  or  contact  materials  best  adapted  to  this  process  should 
be  given  careful  consideration  before  deciding  on  what  materials  should 
be  used.  Availability  and  cost,  both  important  factors,  are  governed 
primarily  by  local  conditions.  There  are,  however,  certain  differences 
in  character  and  physical  condition  which  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  bed. 

Kinds  of  Aggregate. — Beds  have  been  constructed  of  various  kinds  of 
contact  material,  cinders,  slag,  coke,  broken  stone,  pebbles,  broken 
brick,  slate  and  saggers,  or  waste  from  pottery  plants.  Clark  and  Gage 
experimented  at  Lawrence  with  glass  beads  and  obtained  results  much 
inferior  to  those  furnished  by  beds  built  of  cinders  or  coke,  due,  in  their 
opinion,  to  the  smoothness  of  the  surface  of  the  beads.  Some  have 
maintained  that  the  greater  surface  area  of  substances,  actually  or  in 
effect  porous,  such  as  coke,  slag,  or  cinders,i3  responsible  for  their  superi> 
ority  over  pebbles  or  broken  stone  in  producing  well-purified  effluents. 
Dr.  W.  P.  Dunbar  maintains  that  a  certain  quantity  of  iron  favorably 
distributed  through  a  bed  has  a  beneficial  effect  and  attributes  to  the 
512 
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presence  of  iron  in  coke  its  superiority  over  pumice  stOne  as  a  contact 
material.  He  points  out,  however,  the  danger  of  an  excessive  quantity 
of  iron,  and  Clark  and  Gage  found  that  beds  were  quickly  and  completely 
clogged  by  excessive  quantities  of  iron  distributed  through  the  contact 
material. 

In  their  experimental  work  at  Lawrence,  Clark  and  Oi^  foimd  that 
the  intercepted  material  was  quite  uniformly  distributed  throughout 
the  coke  beds  and  suggested  that  the  greater  efficiency  of  these  beds 
in  producing  good  effluents  might  be  due  to  the  effect  of  the  roughness 
of  the  surfaces  in  holding  back  the  suspended  matter  of  the  sewage  until 
the  organisms  had  had  an  opportunity  to  break  up  and  oxidiie  it.  The 
smoother  materials,  like  pebbles,  offer  less  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
suspended  matter  into  the  lower  portions  of  the  bed. 

The  material  should  be  hard  and  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
strains  developing  within  the  bed,  without  breaking  and  disintegrating. 
Cinders  are  generally  friable  and  easily  broken  into  fine  particles  which 
fill  the  interstices  in  the  bed,  while  clinker  is  usuaUy  hard  and  able  to 
withstand  such  action.  Coke  is  so  light  that  it  tends  to  float  when  the 
bed  is  filled,  causing  more  or  less  disintegration  with  each  such  move- 
ment. If  the  bed  is  built  of  a  soft  or  friable  substance,  there  will  be 
more  or  less  disintegration  into  finer  particles,  and  at  times  of  washing 
the  loss  of  contact  material  may  be  a  serious  item  of  expense.  Fur- 
thermore, in  such  cases  the  bed  is  likely  to  produce  a  poorly  treated  efflu- 
ent and  to  have  its  capacity  so  reduced  by  clogging  as  to  render  its  use 
far  from  economical.  On  the  other  hand,  such  materials  may  prove  so 
much  cheaper  than  those  more  durable,  that  economy  will  dictate  their 
use,  with  enlarged  area  to  offset  reduced  unit  capacity  and  with  provision 
for  frequent  washing  and  consequent  replenishing  of  the  quantity  of 
material  lost  at  each  washing. 

English  experience  with  various  kinds  of  contact  material  has  been 
summarized  by  the  Royal  Commission  as  follows: 

"The  experience  at  Manchester,  with  regard  to  contact  beds,  has  been 
that  hard  furnace  clinker  is  the  beat  materia!,  being  vesicular  and  yet  per- 
manent. Dr.  Fowler,  however,  expressed  the  opinion  that  broken  StaSord- 
shire  bricks,  sogKera  and  );ravel,  if  properly  sized,  should  do  equally  well. 

"It  will  be  seen  from  the  evidence  that  many  witnesses  have  stated  that 
substances  like  gravel,  flints,  or  broken  granite,  are  suitable  as  a  filtering 
medium,  but  that,  in  most  cases,  they  have  expressed  a  decided  preference 
for  the  use  of  those  malerialB  which  present  the  roughest  and  most  irregular 
surfaces,  such  as  clinker,  coke  and  saggers. 

"So  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  we  should  prefer,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  use  coke  or  good  clinker  in  a  contact  bed  in  preference  to  other  materials.' 

'  "Broken  'sanvn'  misht  be  equallr  ichkI,  but  vo  have  had  no  etpnicDM  of  thin  ruterul 
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It  ia  true  that  there  is  some  evidence  to  the  effect  that  rather  better  effluents 
can  be  obtained  from  contact  beds  of  coke  than  from  contact  beds  ot  clinker, 
but  we  think  that  this  advantage  is  balanced  by  the  tendency  of  the  lighter 
material,  cake,  to  shift  slightly  every  time  the  bed  is  filled,  and  therefore 
to  be  more  liable  to  diaintegration."     (Fifth  Report,  page  66.) 

Size  of  Contftct  Mat«iaL — As  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the 
aggregate  ia  to  afford  a  la^e  area  or  surface  upon  which  organisms  may 
make  their  homes  and  with  which  the  sew^e  may  come  into  contact  in 
slowly  moving  thin  films,  it  naturally  follows,  theoretically  at  least,  that 
the  finer  the  contact  material  the  greater  will  be  the  degree  of  oxidation. 
This  is  true  practically,  within  certain  limits.  Besides  furnishing  a 
greater  extent  of  contact  surface  per  cubic  yard,  the  fine  material  tends 
to  bold  back  the  sewage,  because  of  the  small  voids  and  narrow  spaces 
through  which  it  has  to  flow,  thus  affording  a  longer  time  for  the  action 
of  the  physical  and  biological  processes  upon  the  slowly  moving  films. 

On  the  other  hand  a  fine  material,  because  of  the  smaller  voids,  offers 
a  greater  opportunity  for  the  retention  of  the  suspended  matter  and  less 
opportunity  for  the  access  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  These  are  vital 
objections  to  the  use  of  too  fine  a  contact  materia),  because  the  former 
causes  early  clogging  of  the  bed  and  the  latter  deprives  it  of  an  absolute 
essential  to  normal  action. 

The  Royal  Commission  has  clearly  stated  (Fifth  Report,  page  67)  the 
relation  between  the  size  of  the  contact  material  and  the  quantity  of  sus- 
pended matter  in  applied  sewage,  in  the  following  words: 

"It  is  important  that  the  material  ia  a  contact  bed  should  not  be  too 
email,  especially  if  the  liquid  to  be  treated  contains  an  appreciable  quantity 
ot  suspended  matter,  as  some  of  this  suspended  matter  will  undoubtedly 
find  its  way  into  the  interstitial  spaces  and  prevent  proper  drainage  of  the 
bed.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  fine  beds  at  Devices  and 
Hampton. 

"In  deciding  upon  the  size  of  the  material  to  be  used,  the  amount  of 
suspended  matter  in  the  liquid  to  be  treated  must  be  considered.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  greater  the  amount  of  suspended  matter  in  the  hquid  the 
larger  the  materia!  should  be. 

"With  a  crude  sewage  containing  40  parts  per  100,000  of  suspended 
matter,  the  material  will  probably  have  to  be  from  3  in.  upward  in  diam- 
eter, and  even  then  sludge  will  accumulate  on  the  top. 

"  With  a  septic  tank  liquor  containing  8  to  10  parts  per  100,000  of  sus- 
pended matter,  material  of  a  diameter  from  ^  to  ^  in.  may  probably  be 
used  effectively;  while  with  a  good  precipitation  liquor  containing  from  1 
to  3  parts  of  suspended  matter,  the  best  results  will  probably  be  obtained 
from  material  as  fine  as  K-'n.  diameter. 

"It  is,  however,  impossible  to  make  any  but  the  most  general  statement 
as  to  the  most  suitable  size  of  material  for  contact  beds,  as,  in  some  cases, 
tbwB  may  be  special  circumstances  which  affect  the  question,  such  as  the 
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character  of  the  suHpended  mattera,  or  the  amoothness  of  the  filtering 
material.  The  sues  we  have  suggeeted  are  baaed  on  the  evidence  which 
we  have  received  and  also  on  our  experieiice  of  contact  beds  at  the  places 
named  in  the  following  statement  (Table  114): 


Table  114. — Sizes  oi 

(From  Firth  Reparl  of  Royal  Commiuioa 


Enqlish  Contact  Beds 

in  SewBga  Disposal.  psK«  6S) 


Crud«  aeivage: 
Hampton , . , , 


Newton-le- Willows. . . 


Withnell...', 
Maidstone .  . 


Sunwuded 

matter  in  ths 
liquor  treatfiJ 


Septic  tank  liqtior: 

Leeds 

Guildford 

Hartley  Wintney 

Exeter  (Main) 

Andover. . 

Exeter  (St.  Leonards) 


Slaithwaite. . 


Preeipilalion  liquor: 

Calveriy 120  t. 

Kingston         (experi- 
mental beds)  ! 


CItnkei 

Clinker 

Clinker 


House  coke 
Clinker     and 
pebbles 

Clinker 

Burnt  ballast 

Clinker 

Clinker 

Clinker 

Clinker 

Clinker 


Clinker 
Clinker 


8i»  of  ihe  material 


Top  18  in.,  >i  to 
yi;  below,  2  to 

ItolH 
Above  fi 


HtoH 
^  to3 
HtoH 
Hiol 

H 

Top  toot,  H  to 
H;  below,  % 
to  1. 

HtoH 

Coke  bed,  K  to 

1;  clinker  bed, 

HtoH 


Dealing  with  the  effect  of  the  size  of  contact  material,  Dunbar  Btat«s 
that  with  clean,  rounded  Elbe  gravel: 

"The  finer  the  material  the  greater  is  the  reduction  in  the  oxygra  ab- 
sorbed; at  the  beginning  of  the  experiments  the  reduction  was  52.8  per 
cent,  with  the  finest  material  (2  to  3  mm.,  0.08  to  0. 12  in.),  and  44.7  per  cent, 
with  the  coarsest  material  (10  to  20  mm.,  0.39  to  0.79  in.).     Corteapondingly 
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the  oxygen  used  up  from  the  sir  of  the  beds  was  l&rger  in  amount  in  the  fine 
beds  than  in  the  coarse.  In  the  finest  beds  it  was  62.3  per  cent,  of  the  oxygen 
admitted  into  the  beds  and  in  the  coarsest  30.0  per  cent.  After  working 
for  9  days  the  values  were  94.7  per  cent,  fot  the  finest  beds  and  63.S 
for  the  coarsest.  The  figures  representing  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide 
show  exactly  the  same  variations."  ("Principles  of  Sewage  Treatment," 
page  170.) 

Exactly  similar  experiments  carried  out  with  coke  of  the  Bame  sizes 
as  the  gravel  showed: 

"The  consuniption  al  u.vygen  at  the  beginning  was  74.4  per  cent,  in  the 
finest  beds  and  42.0  per  cent,  in  the  coarsest,  higher  in  both  cases  than  with 
gravel  beds.  Carbon  dioxide  was  not  present  in  quantities  as  large  as  with 
gravel  beds,  because  coke  absorbs  this  gas  and  retains  it  more  than  fresh 
gravel.  After  9  da3's'  working,  the  finest  bed  consumed  100  per  cent,  of 
the  oxygen  admitted  into  the  bed  and  the  coarsest  59.9  per  cent. 

' '  From  the  above  we  see  that  the  decomposition  process,  as  well  as  absorp- 
tive action,  is  more  intense  in  fine  material  than  in  coarse,  and  more  pro- 
nounced in  coke  beds  than  in  beds  constructed  of  gravel."     (Jbiij.,  page  171.) 

Johnson  found  that  as  between  broken  stone  and  coke,  under  Col- 
umbus conditions,  there  was  but  little  choice.'  (Columbus  Report, 
1905.) 

The  fineness  of  the  material  ia  Umited  by  the  necessity  of  providing 
efHcient  aeration  when  the  bed  is  emptied,  and  of  providing  a  size  sufii- 
ciently  great  to  prevent  undue  clogging,  this  latt«r  requirement  being 
partly  governed  by  the  composition  of  the  particular  sewage. 

In  1905  Johnson  adopted  sizes  ranging  from  }J-1  in.  to  H~IH  in. 
for  the  experimental  contact  beds  at  Columbus,  basing  his  action  upon 
the  results  of  the  studies  at  Lawrence. 

At  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  the  primary  filters  were  originally  filled  with  >i 
to  1-in.  material.  They  became  badly  clogged  in  about  4  years.  In 
1905  some  new  beds  were  built  in  which  the  size  of  material  ranged  from 
a  to  1  in.,  and  still  more  recently  it  was  recommended  that  the  size 
of  material  in  new  beds  should  be  1  t-o  2  in.  ("Sewage  Disposal," 
Fuller,  page  679.) 

In  other  American  cities  contact  beds  have  been  constructed  as  fol- 
lows: Sturgis,  Mich.,  J-i  to  I>j-in.,  hmestone;  Great  Lakes,  III.,  H  to  6 
in.,  granite;  Belief  on  taine,  Ohio,  J^  to  1  in.;  Gallon,  Ohio,  }4  to  ?i  in. 
crushed  and  screened  cinders;  Madison-Chatham,  N.  J.,  I  to  2J^  in.; 
Alliance,  Ohio,  .'a  to  Ji  in.  cinders;  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz.,  Ji  to  1  in. 
volcanic  cinders. 

DEPTH  OF  BEDS 

This  ia  largely  an  engineering  problem,  being  limited  on  biological 
grouniis  only  by  the  requiremeut?  for  siitisfaftory  aeration,  filling  and 
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emptying  which  have  been  found  to  be  desirable.  The  Royal  Commis- 
Hion  on  Sewage  Dispoaal  (Fifth  Report,  page  52)  found  that  within 
ordinary  limits  the  depth  of  a  contact  bed  makes  practically  no  differ- 
ence in  its  efficiency  per  cubic  yard.  It  recommended  that  beds  be  not 
more  than  6  ft.  or  less  than  2  ft.  6  in,  deep.  With  regard  to  the  minimum 
and  maximum  depth,  it  said: 

"In  order  that  a  contact  bed  may  drain  properly,  it  is  neceeeary  to  have 
a  few  inches  of  large  material  on  the  floor  oF  the  bed,  and  this  material, 
with  the  drains  themselves,  would  occupy  about  6  in.  of  depth.  The  sewage 
which  remains  among  this  coarse  material,  or  in  the  drain  spac«s,  during 
the  time  when  the  bed  ia  full  is  not  so  well  purified  as  the  liquor  which  is 
standi)^  among  the  hner  material  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bed,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  first  flush  from  a  contact  bed,  which  comes  from  the  loweet 
part  of  the  bed,  is  usually  considerably  woise  than  the  main  bulk  of  the 
effluent.  As  a  general  rule,  we  doubt  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  allow 
this  less  efficient  portion  of  the  bed  to  form  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
depth,  and  for  this  reason  we  suggest  that  the  minimum  depth  should 
usually  be  not  teas  than  2  ft.  6  in. 

"As  regards  the  maximum  depth  of  contact  beds  we  may  observe — 

"(a)  That  an  increase  in  depth  puts  a  greater  weight  upon  the  filtering 
material  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bed,  and  may  cause  disintegration. 

"  (6)  That  the  difficulty  of  digging  and  handling  the  material,  when  wash- 
ing is  necessary,  is  greater  with  deep  than  with  shallow  beds,  and  that  the 
operation  would  require  a  greater  amount  of  labor  and  would  result  in  more 
breaking  down  of  the  material  daring  the  process"  (page  53). 

It  has  been  the  usual  custom  to  place  a  layer  of  large  stones,  usually 
not  less  than  6  in.  in  diameter,  upon  the  floor  of  contact  beds  to  provide 
better  drainage  than  that  afforded  by  the  relatively  small  stones  or 
filtering  material  composing  the  main  body  of  the  bed.  This  con- 
stitutes practically  waste  depth,  Bo  far  as  contact  surface  is  concerned, 
and  still  better  drainage  could  undoubtedly  be  afforded  by  a  floor 
system  similar  to  those  now  commonly  used  with  trickling  filters,  which 
would  also  furnish  a  better  opportunity  for  the  suspended  matter  of  the 
sewage  temporarily  held  in  the  bed  to  be  washed  out.  In  the  report  on 
the  operation  cf  the  contact  beds  at  Manchester,  England,  for  1905-6, 
it  is  stated  that  loss  of  capacity  was  often  found  to  be  due  more  to 
imperfect  drainage  than  to  actual  accumulation  of  solid  matter.  If  the 
surface  area  of  the  contact  material  is  a  feature  of  great  importance,  as 
has  generally  been  conceded,  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  large  stones, 
OB  they  prciicnt  a  relatively  small  area  and  afford  a  poor  uoderdrainage 
system.  It  is  probable,  abo,  that  in  the  former  respect  the  draining 
floors  would  not  be  materially  less  effective  than  the  large  stones,  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  could  be  made  enough  thinner  than  the  ordinary 
floor  plus  the  large  stones  bo  that  the  depth  of  fine  material  might  be 
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increased  enough  to  furnish  a  contact  surface  equal  to  that  of  the  coarse 
stones.  The  chief  objection  to  this  plan  would  probably  he  in  the  larger 
ston^e  capacity  of  the  droining  floor,  although  this  might  be  overcome 
in  part  by  filling  this  space  with  efBuent  from  an  adjacent  bed.  As 
pointed  out  by  the  Royal  Commission,  the  first  water  leaving  the  contact 
bed  is  inferior  to  that  which  follows.  With  a  large  storage  capacity  in 
the  floor  drains,  the  proportioii  of  this  inferior  effluent  might  be  greater 
than  where  the  coarse  stones  are  used  for  draining  purposes. 

The  quantity  of  sewage  which  can  be  successfully  treated  by  a  given 
contact  material  depends  upon  the  cubic  space  afforded  by  the  voids  in 
the  material.  It  therefore  follows  that  by  Increasing  the  depth  of  the  bed 
the  quantity  of  sewage  which  can  be  treated  will  be  correspondingly  in- 
creased, thus  reducing  the  area  required  and  the  expense  of  floors,  walls 
and  appurtenances.  Within  reasonable  limits  economy  may  be  effected 
in  this  manner  in  some  cases. 

Of  16  beds  examined,  the  Royal  Commission  found  that  11  were  be- 
tween 4  and  5  ft.  deep.  Experiments  at  Lawrence  indicated  that  the 
depth  had  very  little  effect  on  the  biological  activity  of  contact  beds. 
(Report  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health,  1908,  page  445.) 

The  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  beds  are  5  ft.  and  those  at  Mansfiehl,  Ohio,  4  ft. 
9  in.  in  depth.  The  depths  of  other  American  beds  are  as  follows: 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  2?^  ft.;  Great  Lakes,  111.,  8  ft.;  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  4H 
ft.;  Gallon,  Ohio,  4H  ft. ;  Madison-Chatham, N.  J., 4.2  ft.;  Alliance,  Ohio, 
5  ft.;  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz.,  4  ft. 

RATE  OF  OPERATION 

Contact  beds  are  generally  dosed  by  completely  filling  the  voids  at  a 
single  operation.  If  a  1-acre  bed  5  ft.  in  depth  is  composed  of  contact 
material  having  30  per  cent,  voids,  one  dose  would  consist  of  488,700 
gal.  of  sewage,  and  the  rate  of  operation  would  depend  upon  the  number 
of  fillings  per  day.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  determine  the  proper  num- 
ber of  fillings  per  day,  as  this  depends  upon  the  quality  and  strength  of 
the  sewage,  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  suspended  matter  applied, 
the  size  and  character  of  the  contact  material,  the  extent  to  which  the 
material  is  clogged,  and  the  character  of  effluent  which  is  to  be  produced. 
The  stronger  the  sewage  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  suspended 
matter  in  it,  the  smaller  will  be  the  quantity  which  the  filter  can  receive 
and  convert  into  an  effluent  of  good  quality.  A  fine  contact  material 
wiU  be  unable  to  treat  as  great  a  quantity  as  a  medium-size  or  coarse 
material,  although  for  a  time  the  quality  of  the  effluent  produced  by  the 
first  may  be  decidedly  better.  A  clogged  filtering  material  passes  sew- 
age slowly  and  the  air  cannot  penetrate  it  freely,  both  of  which  condi- 
tions limit  the  capacity  of  the  bed  to  relatively  small  quantities  of  sew- 
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age.  If  the  effluent  need  not  be  of  the  highest  purity  attainable,  the 
quantity  which  may  be  applied  to  the  filter  may  be  somewhat  greater 
than  if  it  must  be  as  well  treated  as  possible. 

It  was  found  at  Lawrence  that  when  beds  were  filled  twice  daily  the 
effluents  were  inferior  to  those  produced  when  the  beds  were  filled  but 
once  each  day,  except  in  two  cases  where,  without  apparent  loss  of  effi- 
ciency, the  beds  were  filled  twice  daily  during  a  period  of  slightly  more 
than  2  months  during  the  first  year  of  their  operation. 

Increasing  the  number  of  daily  fillings  obviously  greatly  increases 
the  load  put  upon  the  bed,  a  change  from  1  to  2  fillings  increasing  the 
load  100  per  cent.  When  a  bed  is  relatively  new  and  free  from  clog- 
ging material,  its  water  capacity  is  so  great  that  ordinarily  the  load 
put  upon  it  by  1  filling  per  day  of  strong  sewage  is  as  great  as  it  is 
capable  of  carrying,  while  producing  an  effluent  of  good  quality.  After 
the  bed  becomes  older  and  is  more  or  less  clogged  with  sewage  matter  and 
fine  particles  broken  off  from  the  contact  material,  its  water  capacity 
becomes  less,  but  its  oxidising  ability  is  correspondingly  curtailed  so 
that  generally  I  fflling  a  day  represents  all  the  work  it  is  capable  of 
doing  well. 

Experience  has  shown  that  contact  beds  must  eventually  be  cleaned, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  rate  of  application  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
procure  a  satisfactory  effluent  and  postpone  the  time  of  cleaning  for  a 
period  of  at  least  5  years,  and  with  care  and  reasonable  preliminary 
treatment  by  sedimentation  for  a  period  of  10  years.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  reduce  as  far  as  practicable  the  quantity  of  suspended 
matter  entering  the  bed  if  its  life  is  to  be  prolonged  to  the  limit,  its  efflu- 
ent kept  high  grade  and  its  capacity  maintained  as  great  as  possible. 
It  is,  therefore,  probably  advisable  in  most  cases  to  remove,  by  sedi- 
mentation, as  much  as  practicable  of  the  suspended  matter,  not  only  in 
the  sewage  applied  to  the  primary  beds  but  also  in  the  efQuent  applied 
to  the  secondary  beds. 

Periods  of  rest  must  be  taken  into  account  in  computing  ^e  rate 
of  operation  of  contact  beds.  At  Lawrence  the  beds  were  fflled  on  6 
days  per  week  and  in  general  were  rested  1  week  in  6,  The  filter, 
therefore,  was  not  dosed  on  12  days  in  6  weeks  or  28.6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  time,  and  the  actual  rate  of  operation  was  28.6  per  cent,  less  than 
the  nominal  rate  based  upon  the  number  of  filhngs  per  day. 

Two  experimental  beds  at  Lawrence  were  operated  without  cleaning 
for  over  9  and  11  years  respectively.  No.  176  received  raw  sewage  for 
about  6  years,  after  which  settled  sewage  was  applied  to  it  until  it  be- 
came clogged.  No.  175  received  sewage  which  had  been  strained 
through  coke  or  coal  strainers.     The  beds  were  Ji  to  1-in.  coke. 

The  actual  average  rate  of  operation  of  bed  175,  taking  into  account 
rest  periods  and  weighting  the  average  by  allowing  for  part  of  1901  when 
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the  filter  was  not  operated,  was  369,000  gal.  per  acre  daily.  Similaiij', 
the  actual  rate  for  bed  176  was  360,000  gal.  per  acre  djuly.  If  it  is 
aasumed  that  the  average  peraon  contributes  15  grams  of  unoxidiied 
nitrc^n  to  the  sewage  daily,  I  acre  of  bed  5  ft.  deep  like  No.  175  would 
be  adequate  for  each  3910  persons,  and  I  acre  5  ft.  deep  like  Xo.  176 
would  be  adequate  for  4490  persons.  It  should  be  added  that  bed 
175  removed  66  per  cent,  of  the  unoxidized  nitrogen  and  bed  176  only 
60  per  cent. 

In  the  1899  report  of  Latham,  FraJikland  and  Perkin  on  improved 
sewage  treatment  works  at  Manchester,  England,  it  was  proposed  to  use 
beds  3  ft.  4  in.  deep,  and  fill  them  four  times  every  24  hours.  On  this 
basis  an  acre  was  estimated  to  have  a  capacity  of  600,000  U.  S.  gal.,  allow- 
ing a  rest  of  1  day  in  7.  Before  carrying  out  the  project  on  a  large  scale, 
2  half-acre  beds  were  built  for  experimental  purposes.  The  contact 
material  was  3  ft.  1  in.  of  clinker  rejected  by  a  >lg-in.  screen  and  a  top 
layer  of  screenings  3  in.  thick.  The  beds  were  started  with  1  fiUing  a 
day  and  gave,  in  1900-01,  "a  strictly  non-putrefactive  effluent."  Other 
similar  beds  were  constructed  a  httle  later,  and  by  July,  1902,  the  areas  in 
service  longest  were  treating  about  480,000  U.  S.  gal.  per  acre  dally. 
Meanwhile  a  permanent  plant  was  placed  under  construction,  consist- 
ing of  92  half-acre  primary  beds,  to  receive  septic-tank  effluent,  and  27 
acres  of  secondary  beds  to  receive  the  effluent  from  the  primary  beds. 
In  1904-5,  before  the  secondary  beds  were  finished,  the  official  report 
indicated  that  putrefaction  took  place  in  the  effluent  of  the  primary  beds, 
but  it  was  due  to  the  suspended  matter  present.  The  following  year 
"the  results  show  a  slight  falling  off  as  compared  with  previous  years." 
The  average  rat«  for  the  year  was  649,000  U.  S,  gal.  per  acre  per  day 
(including  all  periods  of  rest),  more  than  originally  contemplated,  and 
renewal  of  material  became  necessary  in  the  small  channels  formed  in  the 
surface  of  the  bed  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  sewage.  In  1906-7 
the  primary  beds  were  operated  at  an  average  rate  of  574,000  gal.  per 
acre  daUy,  and  a  permanent  plant  for  washing  material  taken  from  the 
beds  was  in  constant  operation.  At  that  time,  it  was  estimated  from 
the  experience  to  date  that  a  bed  could  receive  nearly  2700  filhngs  be- 
fore the  aggregate  would  need  washing.  During  1909-10  the  present 
secondary  beds  were  put  under  construction;  during  that  year  the  pri- 
mary beds  were  worked  at  the  rate  of  713,000  gal.  per  acre  daily.  The 
primary  bed  rates  in  the  years  ending  March  25,  1911  to  1914,  inelusive, 
were  661,000,  576,000,  567,600  and  612,000  V.  S.  gal.  per  acre  per  day, 
part  of  which  was  treated  on  secondary  beds  during  the  last  year  of 
this  period,  at  the  rate  of  18  fillings  per  week.  By  this  date  a  second 
renewal  of  the  material  had  been  necessary  in  a  number  of  cases,  the 
life  of  the  bed  after  the  first  renewal  ranging  from  4  to  5.4  years.  The 
material  in  the  primary  beds  was  worked  at  a  rate  of  114  U.  S.  gal.  per 
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cubio  yard,  while  the  Tst«  was  only  106  gal.  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  fillings  of  beds  between  the  first  and  eecond  renewals  ranged 
from  4786  to  6404.  The  water  capacity  of  a  half-acre  bed  ranged  from 
216,000  tJ.  S.  gal.  when  new  to  108,000  gal.  after  2250  fillings,  on  an 
average.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  annual  cost  of  treatment  was 
24,6  cts.  per  capita  for  operation  and  maintenance  and  23.8  cts.  for 
interest  and  sinking  fund,  a  total  of  48.4  cts.  per  capita,  and  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  plant  officially  announced  that  the 
effluent  was  unsatisJactory  and  reconstruction  and  alterations  were 
contemplated. 

Early  in  1911,  8  contact  beds  were  put  in  service  at  the  Lawrence 
Experiment  Station  to  determine  the  effect  of  operating  them  by  diffei^ 
ent  methods.  Each  bed  is  2.2  sq.  ft.  or  0.00005  acre  in  area,  33  in.  deep, 
filled  with  }i  to  IJ^-in.  soft-coal  cinders  and  dosed  with  settled  sewage. 
The  reaulte  up  to  the  close  of  1913  are  given  in  Table  115. 

The  effect  of  the  standing-full  period  is  clearly  shown  in  this  table. 
The  fact  that  the  nitrates  follow  the  same  curve  as  the  ammonias  was 
explained  by  Clark  and  Gage  as  follows: 

"The  reactions  taking  place  within  contact  filters  are  somewhat  different 
from  those  in  filters  of  other  types,  in  the  fact  that  nitrates  which  have  been 
formed  during  the  resting  or  ondiziDg  cycle  of  the  filter  may  be  again  re- 
duced and  yield  oxygen  for  the  oxidation  of  other  organic  matters  during 
the  time  the  filter  is  filled  with  sewage.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  explana- 
tion of  the  differences  in  the  amount  of  nitratea  in  these  effluents."  (Report 
Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health,  1912,  page  306.) 

Attention  was  called  by  Clark  and  Gage  to  the  difference  in  stability 
between  these  results  and  those  with  filters  in  which  oxidation  plays  a 
more  important  part.  The  results  of  stability  tests  of  the  effluents  of 
contact  beds  do  not  correspond  with  the  nitrates.  About  half  the 
samples  from  the  bed  showing  the  highest  nitrates  were  putrescible, 
while  no  putrescible  samples  were  obtained  during  1913  from  the  filter 
in  which  the  sewage  was  held  for  8  hours  and  is  which  any  nitrates  that 
had  been  formed  during  the  resting  stage  had  been  again  reduced  during 
the  long  period  the  sewage  was  standing  within  the  filter. 

Rate  of  Filling  and  Draining. — As  these  two  operations  have  no  bio- 
logical significance  it  is  generally  held  that  the  more  quickly  they  take 
place  the  bettor,  ax  long  as  the  action  is  not  so  rapid  as  to  disturb  the 
materials  or  the  film  surrounding  them  in  the  bed. 

Standing  Full.^ — This  period  should  not  be  long  enough  to  allow  anae- 
robic decomposition  to  an  appreciable  extent.  In  some  eases  Clark  and 
Gage  (Report  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health,  1908,  page  445)  found  no  marked 
difilerence  when  the  period  of  contact  varied  from  0  to  5  hours,  but,  on 
the  whole,  periods  exceeding  2  hours  were  productive  of  inferior  effluentB. 
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Johnson  (Columbus,  1905)  decided  that  under  local  conditions  even 
1  hour  was  too  long  a  period  for  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Tablx  116.— Tbsts  op  Similar  Pimvrs  cnder  Differbnt  Opkratikq 
CoNDmoNB 
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The  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal  etated  in  its  Fifth  Report: 

"The  evidence  sbowe  that  2  hours'  contact  and  4  hours'  rest  have  generally 
been  found  to  give  the  beet  resulte  in  practical  working,  where  the  beds 
are  filled  three  times  a  day,  but  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  is  of  universal 
application. 

"  As  regards  this  question,  Dr.  Fowler  stated  in  reference  to  his  Manchester 
experience  that  the  periods  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  age  of  the  bed  and 
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the  dflution  of  the  sewage.  In  the  initial  stages  of  woiUng,  long  contacts 
(e.p.,  24  hours)  have  been  found  odviuitageous,  their  effect  being  to  facilitate 
the  formation  of  a  slimy  layer  of  colloidal  m&tter  oa  the  medium,  in  which 
the  real  biological  action  b^ins.  As  this  layer  increaeee,  the  'absorptive' 
effect  increases  also,  and  less  time  of  contact  is  required.  Moreover,  a 
greater  quantity  of  water  is  held  up  in  a  bed,  and  the  quantity  of  'drainage* 
increaacs,  till  with  a  bed  in  long  uee  a  very  short  contact,  aay  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  is  all  that  is  required.  With  increase  in  dilution  of  the  tank  effiuent, 
due,  e.g.,  to  atorni  water,  the  period  of  contact  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
In  general,  after  the  bed  is  once  'roaturs, '  the  period  of  rest  is  more  important 
than  the  period  of  contact,  and  the  total  time  occupied  in  24  hours  in  filling, 
standing  full,  and  emptying  ehouSd  not  exceed  the  total  of  the  period  of 
rest.  Thus,  with  frequent  fillii^,  the  time  of  contact  should  be  ahortened. 
If  the  bed  takes  long  to  fill,  the  extra  time  in  filling  should  be  taken  from  the 
time  of  contact.  The  above  also  applies  to  secondary  beds,  it  being  under- 
atood  that,  as  they  deal  with  an  effiuent  containing  leas  impurity,  they  can 
be  worked  more  rapidly  than  primary  beds. 

"Unleea  the  circumstances  are  exceptional,  we  think  that  in  deaigning  a 
contact  bed  scheme  a  contact  of  2  hours'  duration  ahould  be  provided  for, 
leaving  subsequent  experience  to  show  whether  this  could  not  be  shortened 
to  some  extent.  The  period  of  contact  should  be  fairly  regular,  as  sudden 
variations  may,  we  think,  have  a  disturbing  effect  upon  the  agents  of  purifica- 
tion. We  have  noticed,  for  instance,  in  beds  generally  given  2  hours'  con- 
tact, that  if  the  sewage  is  occasionally  held  up  for  a  much  longer  time,  say 
5  or  6  hours,  great  numbers  of  worms  are  driven  to  the  surface"  (page  54). 

At  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  the  beds  have  been  emptied  as  booh  aa  filled 
{En^neering  News,  July  1,  1911),  although  thifi  extreme  condition  was 
due  to  lack  of  capacity. 

Standing  Empty. — The  conseDSUS  of  opinion  is  that  the  most  impor- 
tant biological  purificationof  the  organic  matter  takes  place  while  the  bed 
is  standing  empty,  and  that  this  period  should  be  made  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, taking  into  account  the  necessary  time  for  filling,  emptying  and 
standing  full. 

HULTIPLE  CONTACT 

The  inability  of  the  single-contact  bed  operated  under  many  condi- 
tions to  produce  a  highly  purified  effluent  has  led  to  appls^ng  the  effluent 
from  one  bed  to  a  second  bed,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  effluent  from  the 
second  bed  to  a  third  bed. 

Dunbar  and  Thunun,  1902,  found  that  the  effluent  from  double-con- 
tact beds,  where  the  primary  bed  was  filled  six  times  a  day  and  the  sec- 
ondary bed  three  times  a  day,  was  equal  to  that  of  a  single-contact  bed 
filled  twice  a  day. 

Johnson  found  that  practically  double  the  rates  permissible  with  pri- 
mary beds  could  be  employed  with  secondary  beds  with  reasonable  re- 
sults as  to  the  quality  of  the  effluent.     He  stated: 
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"By  employing  a  double  contact,  the  net  rates  per  acre  for  both  treat- 
ments could  probably  be  increased  over  thoee  poaalble  in  the  case  of  sin^e- 
contact  filters,  obtaining  thereby  equally  satisfactory  reeulte.  Such  in- 
creasee  appear  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  per  cent.,  accordii^;  to  local 
data."     (Columbus  Report,  1905,  page  273.) 

At  Manchester,  early  experiments  with  first-  and  second-contact  beds, 
and  with  single-contact  beds  operated  at  ooe-haif  the  rate,  clearly 
showed  that  the  double  contact  was  more  effective  than  the  single  con- 
tact at  one-half  the  rate,  as  shown  in  Table  116. 

Table    116.— Rk«ultb    op    Dodble-  and    SiNaLE-coNXAcr   Theatubnt 
AT  Manchester,  England 

(PbtU  per  l.OOO.OOUi  [rom  " Puiilioation  o[  Baton  SewuE,"  Winalow  nnd  Phelpa.  190A. 


Septic  effluent 25.8 

First  contact (  14. !> 

Second  contact 4.1 

I 

Septic  effluent I  31 .0 

Single  contact  (one-  |  13 . 3 
half  rate). 


Among  the  best  results  obtained  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  by  pairs  of 
primary  and  secondary  experimental  contact  beds,  were  those  from 
beds  137  and  164.  Unfortunately  these  beds  were  operated  together 
for  but  a  short  time,  the  latter  bed  being  in  use  only  about  5}i  months, 
a  period  entirely  too  short  to  indicate  the  length  of  time  which  it  could 
be  operated  without  undue  clogging. 

The  data  relative  to  these  2  beds  may  be  groupved  as  follows: 

Bed  137.     Depth,  5H  ft.     Broken  stone.  1  to  IH  io. 
Untreated  sewage  applied: 
Firat  year,  filled  once  daily. 
Second  year,  twice  daily. 
Few  months,  three  times  daily. 
Filt«r  clogged  in  about  2  years. 

Bed  164.     Depth, 4>j  ft.     Coke  free  from  duet,  all  passinK  ^-in.  screen. 
Effluent  from  filter  137  applied: 

One  filling  daily. 
Duration  of  operation,  Jan.   10,  1901,  to  June  30,  1901,  5h 

months. 
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While  the  quantity  of  raw  sewage  applied  to  bed  137,  exprefieed  in 
gallons  per  acre  per  day,  was  greater  than  the  quantity  of  effluent 
applied  to  bed  164,  the  quantities  per  cubic  yard,  allowing  for  the  dif- 
ference in  depth  of  beds,  were  77.0  gal.  and  90.1  gal.  per  day,  respectively. 
The  average  quantity  applied  to  both  beds  was  83.55  gal.  per  day, 
equivalent  to  741,000  gal.  per  acre  per  day  applied  to  a  bed  5}i  ft.  in 
depth. 

The  effluent  produced  by  bed  137  was  much  inferior  to  that  pro- 
duced by  a  number  of  other  single-contact  beds,  but  that  it  was  greatly 
improved  by  second-contact  treatment  in  bed  164  is  evident  from  the 
average  analyBes  given  in  Table  117. 

Table  117. — Avbbagb  Anai,y8es  op  Effluent  from  Doublk-contact 
System,  Lawhbncb  Experiment  Station 

(Keport  Mu>.  Stmta  Boird  □(  Health.  190S,  pMS  42.1) 
(ParU  pet  1.000,000) 


I   Total 


It  is  unfortunate  that  these  beds  were  not  continued  in  operation 
for  a  much  longer  period  of  time.  In  order  to  have  accomplished  this, 
it  would  imdoubtedly  have  been  necessary  to  have  reduced  materially 
the  load  upon  bed  137,  and  it  is  probable  also  that  a  smaller  load  upon 
the  secondary  bed  would  have  been  necessary.  While  these  experiments 
are  interesting  as  showing  what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish,  they  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  showing  what  it  is  practicable  to  accomplish, 
for  the  rate  of  operation  of  the  primary  bed  was  apparently  far  in 
excess  of  that  at  which  it  could  have  been  operated  for  a  period  of 
years  sufficient  to  have  made  it  an  economic  auccess,  and  the  contact 
material  in  the  secondary  bed  was  bo  fine  that  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  continue  in  successful  operation  for  a  long  time. 

Another  interesting  pair  of  double-contact  beds  used  at  the  Lawrence 
Experiment  Station  are  Noe.  221  and  237.  The  essential  data  relat- 
ing to  the  construction  and  operation  of  these  filters  are  given  in 
Table  118. 

The  work  of  this  pair  of  ix^dx  is  of  particular  interest  because  tlu' 
primary  bed  received  raw  sewage  during  most  of  its  life,  and  because 
the  effluent  from  the  secondary  bed  was  at  all  times  well  nitrified  and 
stable.  It  was  not,  however,  quite  as  good  as  the  effluent  from  bed  175 
when  tloing  its  best  work.     Bed  221  was  seriously  o^'erloaded  with  sus- 
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Tablb   lis. — DouBLB-CDNTACT  Bedb  221  AND  237,  Lawrence  Experi- 
ment Station 

-t  TtfaaiL  Sute  Board  aJ  HmUh.  1908) 


Primwr  bed  Z2I, 

Period  of  operation 

July  7,  1903-Oct.  27,  1908 

Jan.  1, 1904-Oct.  28, 1908 

Contact  material 

Broken  stone 

Clinker 

Sise,  inches 

26  per  cent.,  K  to  H;  75 
per  cent.;  >^  to  1. 

y*tolH 

Depth 

3Htt. 

5  ft. 

Area 

8.7  sq.  ft. 

2.2  sq.  ft. 

Liquid  applied 

July    7,    1903- Aug.    15, 
1006,  station  sew^e 

Effluent  from  bed  221 

Aug.    15,    1906-Oct.  27, 

Effluent  from  bed  221 

1908,  settled  sewage 

Contact  period 

Two  hours 

Two  hours 

Fmioffs  per  day 

July  7, 1903-Dec.  1, 1904, 

Two 

Deo.    1,    1904r^ct.    27, 

Two 

1908,  two 

Rest  periods 

July    8,     1907-Oct.    27, 

July    8,    1907-Oct.    28, 

1908,  1  week  in  6 

1908,  1  week  in  6 

Average  dose,  gal. 

1,169,000  nominal;  950,- 

per  acre  daily 

without  deducting  rest 

000  without  deducting 

periods 

rest  periods 

Average  doee,  gal. 

85  nominal  or  71  for  en- 

144 nominal  or  118    for 

per    cubic    yard 

tire    time    without    de- 

entire time  without  do- 

daily 

ducting  rest  periods 

ducting  reet  periods 

1904 

17.5  grams  per  cu.  yd. 

13.6  grams  per  cu.  yd. 
11.3  grams  per  cu.  yd. 

9 . 3  grams  per  cu.  yd. 
11 .0  grams  per  cu.  yd. 
12.58  grams  per  cu.  yd. 
9420  per  acre  of  bed  5  ft. 

1905 

AppUed 

1906 

nitrogen: 

1907 

leoA 

AvPnure 

1904 

11,300' per  acre  of  bed  5 

deep 

ft.  deep 

1905 

7320  per  acre  of  bed  5  ft. 

6,250  per  acre  of  bed  5 

Equivalent 

deep 

ft.  deep 

number  o( 

1908 

6080  per  acre  of  bed  6  ft. 

14,700  per  acre  of  bod  5 

persons 

deep 

ft.  deep 

served: 

1907 

5000  per  acre  of  bed  5  ft. 

12,900  per  acre  of  bed  5 

deep                                1      ft.  deep 

1908 

5930  per  acre  of  bed  5  ft. '  10,500  per  acre  of  bed  5 
deep                                j      ft.  deep 

Average 

6780  per  acre  of  bed  5  ft.     11,100  per  acre  of  bed  5 

deep                                I      ft.  deep 

■  ppliad  to  bed   231, 
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peaded  matter  and  was  discontinued  because  it  became  badly  clogged. 
Bed  237  became  eomewtiat  clogged  during  the  3J^  years  when  it  wag 
operated  without  prolonged  rest  periods,  but  the  open  space  increased 
practically  to  its  original  volume  within  6  months  after  the  filter  was 
allowed  1  week  in  6  for  rest. 

At  some  places  triple-contact  bedB  have  been  investigated,  but 
as  considerable  head  ia  necessary  to  operate  such  a  plant,  the  additional 
cost  is  generally  greater  than  is  justified  by  the  additional  purification 
attainable. 

Under  many  conditions  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement  appears 
to  be  a  set  of  double-contact  beds,  the  first  of  coarse  material  which 
will  retain  most  of  the  solid  matter,  and  the  second  of  finer  material 
for  fiuther  purification. 

HATinUNO  OF  BBDS 

The  purification  effected  improves  for  a  conuderable  time  after  a 
bed  is  first  put  in  operation.  Dunbar  ("Principles  of  Sewage  Treat- 
ment," page  175)  says: 

''During  the  first  few  weeks  of  operatioo  the  purification  effected  by 
biological  tiltera  increases  from  day  to  day.    This  is  explamed  as  follows: 

"  (1)  The  absorbed  substances  are  deposited  on  the  separate  particles  of 
the  material  composing  the  filter. 

"  (2)  The  Buspeaded  matters  wliich  gain  access  to  the  filter  and  the  matters 
precipitated  on  the  material  by  absorption  are  not  completely  decomposed, 
but  only  deprived  of  their  easily  decomposable  constituents.  A  not  m- 
conaiderable  portion,  similar  in  character  to  humus,  remains  on  the  surface 
of  the  gravel  or  clinker,  and  this  increases  the  absorptive  power  ot  the  filter. 
The  gelatinous  nature  of  this  coating,  to  which  in  the  preceding  chapter  we 
attributed  the  character  of  a  surface  film,  is  increased  by  the  micro-organisms 
and  higheic  forms  of  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  which  soon  begin  to 
inhabit  the  filter.  In  contact  beds  the  higher  forms  of  life  predominate  near 
the  surface,  where  they  are  able  to  obtain  sufficient  oitygen  and  where  they 
obtain  nourishment  from  the  accumulating  sludge,  which  they  break  up 
and  loosen  to  a  remarkable  extent." 

Towler  gave  the  following  testimony  in  1905  before  the  Royal  Com- 
misBion  on  Sewage  Disposal  (Fifth  Report,  Appendix  1,  page  360): 

"  Half-acre  beds  which,  after  several  weeks'  working,  failed  to  give  a  non- 
putrefactive  effluent  when  only  filled  six  times  a  week,  2  hours'  contact 
being  allowed,  immediately  gave  a  hod -putrefactive  effiuent  when  the  period 
of  contact  was  increased  to  12  houra.  With  Manchester  sewage,  therefore, 
the  best  method  of  starting  new  beds  appears  to  be  to  fill  them  not  more 
than  once  a  day,  giving  at  least  12  hours'  contact,  this  period  of  contact 
being  gradually  reduced  as  the  beds  become  more  mature.  With  beds 
which  have  been  in  use  for  several  years,  the  total  period  of  filling,  standing 
full  and  emptying  need  not  exceed  2  hours." 
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Clowes  and  Houston  from  experimenta  with  London  sewage  ("Experi- 
mental Bacterial  Treatment  of  London  Sewage")  came  to  the  following 
conclusion  in  1904: 

"Id  consequence  of  this  bed  having  received  2  fillings  daily  before  it 
waa  properly  matured,  it  became  foul,  and  was,  therefore,  unable  to  deal 
with  the  Bewage  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  now  known  that  when  a 
new  bacteria-bed  is  first  started,  the  work  imposed  upon  it  must  be  very 
slight  until  the  bacteria  in  the  bed  have  multiplied  sufficiently  to  cover  the 
surfaces  of  the  material  of  which  the  bed  ia  composed. 

"Most  observers  who  have  had  any  practical  experience  of  the  so-called 
biological  treatment  of  sewage  are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  treating  new 
bacteria-beds,  until  they  have  become  thoroughly  matured,  with  small  but 
gradually  increasing  doses  of  raw  sewage.  Further,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  a  mature  bed  is  one  which  has  become  by  a  natural  process  of  selection 
charged  with  the  special  bacteria  concerned  in  the  woHc  of  purification" 
(page  128). 

LOSS  OF  CAPACITY 

As  soon  as  a  contact  bed  is  put  in  operation  it  begins  to  lose  capacity. 
This  may  continue  until  the  voids  are  completely  clogged  and  the  bed 
inoperative,  or  it  may  stop  after  reaching  a  mature  condition,  depending 
on  circumstances  of  design  and  operation. 

The  water  capacity  of  a  bed  depends  partly  upon  the  character  of 
the  contact  medium.  If  the  particles  are  substantially  uniform  in  size 
and  spherical  in  shape,  the  open  space  will  be  much  greater  than  if  the 
materials  vary  in  size  and  are  very  irregular  in  shape. 

At  Lawrence,  the  initial  open  space  was  found  to  vary  in  the  several 
beds  from  32  to  67  per  cent.,  and  there  was  considerable  variation  in  the 
open  space  in  the  beds  constructed  of  sitmlar  material.  It  was  found 
at  Lawrence  that  "in  practically  all  of  the  filters,  the  reduction  in  open 
apace  was  continuous  when  the  method  of  operation  was  not  modified" 
(1908  report,  page  437),  In  bed  175,  operated  with  strained  sewage, 
the  open  space  decreased  from  59  to  47  per  cent,  during  the  first  2 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  it  had  been  reduced  to  33  per 
cent,  of  the  original  space.  The  systematic  resting  of  the  beds  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  the  open  space.  "In  filter  175  the  volume  of  sew(^^ 
which  could  be  treated  in  the  filter  daily  was  increased  16  per  cent. 
by  a  rest  of  I  week.  In  filter  1T6  the  increase  after  resting  was  23 
per  cent,  and  in  filter  No.  221,  41  per  cent.  (1908  report,  page  440), 

Fig.  120,  prepared  from  illustrations  in  the  report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Health  for  1908,  illustrates  the  changes  and  the 
amount  of  decrease  in  the  open  space  from  year  to  year  from  the  begin- 
ning of  operation  of  the  several  beds  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station. 

Clark  and  Gage  found  that  the  clogging  material  within  the  beds 
varied  in  location  matprially  from  year  to  year,  and  ahw  found  that  in 
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Fig.  126.— OloBiEiiiK  of  contact  beds,  Lawrence  Experiment  Station. 
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some  of  the  beds  most  of  the  clogging  matter  was  at  the  bottom,  while 
in  others  it  was  largely  near  the  top.  During  the  earlier  years  of  the 
operation  of  bed  175,  which  received  strained  eewsge,  the  accumulation 
of  stored  matter  appeared  to  be  practically  uniform  throughout  the 
contact  material.  At  a  later  date,  however,  the  bottom  of  the  bed 
became  quite  badly  clogged,  although  at  the  time  there  appeared  to  be 
no  reduction  in  the  open  space  of  the  upper  layers.  At  a  later  date, 
the  clogging  of  the  lower  layers  had  been  quite  largely  eliminated, 
althoi^h  the  upper  layers  had  become  somewhat  clogged,  and  still 
later  the  lower  layers  again  became  badly  clogged. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal  summarized  the  causes 
of  loss  of  capacity  as  follows: 

"The  loss  of  capacity  of  contact  bedi  is  undoubtedly,  a  serious  drawback 
to  their  efficiency.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  losa  chiefly  depends  upon 
the  following  factors: 

"(1)  Disintegration  of  the  filtering  material. 

"  (2)  Consolidation  of  the  filtering  material. 

"  (3)  Deposition  of  colloidal  matter. 

"(4)  Growth  of  organiBmH. 

"(5)  The  volume  of  liquid  paseed  on  to  the  bed. 

"(6)  Insufficient  rest. 

"(7)  Inefficient  drainage. 

"  (8)  The  amount  of  suspended  matter  in  the  liquid  passed  on  to  the  bed." 
(Fifth  Rept.,  page  58.) 

Disintegration. — Where  beds  are  constructed  of  friable  material,  such 
as  coke  or  cinders,  disint«gration  may  be  serious.  At  Leeds,  after  1 
year's  use  of  coke,  originally  3  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  45  per  cent. 
was  found  to  pass  a  Ij^-in.  mesh. 

At  Manchester,  contact  bed  10,  composed  of  clinker  and  cinders 
larger  than  ?{o  in.,  received  2578  fillings.  Afterward  24  per  cent. 
passed  through  a  >^-in.  mesh,  two-thirds  of  this  being  between  ^  and 
Ji  in.  in  size.  Similar  results  were  found  at  Newton-le- Willows, 
Andover  and  Oswestry. 

Consolidation. — "Consolidation  of  the  material  usually  accompanies  it« 
disintegration,  the  small  broken  pieces  becoming  washed  into  the  interspaces 
of  the  bed.  The  same  thing  takes  place  where  the  separate  fragments  of 
material  in  a  bed  are  of  unequal  size. 

"In  the  Leeds  experiments  it  was  found  that  contact  bed  No,  8,  treating 
septic-tank  liquor,  had  its  capacity  reduced  within  S  months  from  29,500 
gal.  to  10,700  gal.,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  the  material  below  the 
upper  2  in.  was  still  comparatively  clean.  The  bed  was  rested  for  6  weeks 
and  the  material  turned  over,  with  the  result  that  on  restarting  the  capacity 
was  found  to  be  26,900  gal.  The  material  in  this  bed  was  furnace  clinker  of 
yi  to  ?i  in,  diameter. 
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"Much  the  s&me  result  was  noticed  during  the  filtration  of  lime-precipi- 
tsted  liquor  at  Leeds  in  a  contact  bed.  The  original  water  capacity  of  this 
bed,  on  March  24,  1S99,  was  55,700  gal.;  on  October  20,  1899,  aCterrather 
over  7  months'  working  at  3  fillings  per  24  hours,  it  had  fallen  to  21,600 
gal.  Here  again  the  material  (clinker  of  ^^  to  1  in.  diameter)  below  the 
upper  few  inches  was  found  to  be  fairly  clean,  though  much  coasolidated. 

"It  was  concluded  that  the  loaa  of  capacity  in  both  casea  was  due 
very  largely  to  consolidation  of  line  material  of  uneven  size,  and  our  own 
observations  of  these  beds  bear  thia  out. 

"In  another  case — Hampton — where  very  much  finer  material  was  used, 
the  same  thing  was  observed.  Tertiary  bed  No.  2,  composed  of  boiler  fur- 
nace clinker  under  K  in.  diameter,  including  dust,  after  being  in  use  tor 
b  years,  became  so  consolidated  that  much  difficulty  Was  experienced  in 
getting  the  secondary  bed  effluent  into  it.  The  bed  was  then  simply  turned 
over,  and  a  considerable  increase  of  capacity  resulted.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  material  before  it  was  turned  over  (which,  although  clean,  was 
closely  bound  together),  it  was  evident  that  the  greater  part  of  the  loss  of 
capacity  was  due  to  the  consolidation  of  the  material  rather  than  to  clogging 
from  suspended  matter. 

"Beds  of  very  fine  material,  as  in  this  case,  are  undoubtedly  more  liable 
to  consolidation  than  beds  of  medium-sized  or  large  material.  In  some  beds 
of  the  same  kind  at  Devizes,  we  observed  that  the  tine  material  (which  also 
included  dust),  although  fairly  clean,  was  so  closely  bound  together  that  the 
liquid  of  one  filling  had  not  time  to  run  away  before  the  next  filling  was  due, 
with  the  result  that  putrefaction  set  up  in  the  body  of  the  bed."  (Royal 
Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal,  Fifth  Rept.,  page  57.) 

Growth  of  Organiuns. — In  regard  to  this  point  Dr.  Fowler  stated: 

" '  This  (growth  of  organisms)  is  at  once  the  cause  of  increased  efficiency  in 
the  bed  and  of  loss  of  capacity.  On  examining  the  material  of  a  contact 
bed  in  active  condition,  every  piece  is  seen  to  be  coated  over  with  a  slimy 
growth.  If  this  is  removed  it  soon  dries  toastiff  jelly,  which  can  be  cut  with 
a  knife.  Under  the  microscope  masses  of  bacteria  and  so<^lcea  will  be 
found  to  be  present.  If  placed  in  a  tube  containing  air,  and  connected  with 
a  manometer,  the  jelly  will  rapidly  absorb  all  the  oxygen  and  produce 
caibon  dioxide. 

"'This  action  will  sometimes  produce  a  vacuum  of  several  inches  of 
mercury.  There  is  little  need,  therefore,  to  force  air  into  a  bed,  as  the  natural 
interchange  of  gases  which  takes  place  is  sufficient  for  adequate  aeration. 
Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  always  a  large  amount  of  oxygen  to  be  found 
at  the  bottom  of  a  bed  in  good  condition.  The  behavior  of  the  bacterial 
jelly  appears  to  afford  the  clue  to  the  successful  working  of  bacteria  beds. 
By  working  them  at  a  high  speed — i.e.,  filling  them  frequently  in  the  day, 
without  long  periods  of  real — the  effluent  may  remain  good,  but  the  bacterial 
growth  BO  rapidly  increases  that  the  bed  becomra  too  spongy,  and  will  not 
allow  the  water  to  drain  awny.  Here,  loo,  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that, 
within  certain  limits,  decrease  of  capacity  is  accompanied  by  increase  of 
efficiency. 

"'This  decrease  of  capacity  may,  however,  become  so  great  as  to  out- 
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weigh  the  advantage  of  increased  efficiency.  A  long  period,  say  1  or  2 
weeks'  rest,  must  then  be  given  to  the  bed. 

"'These  reeta  should  not  exceed  a  fortnight  at  most,  as  the  bed  then  tends 
to  dry  up,  and  the  activity  of  the  orgoQismB  diminiahea. 

" '  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  the  decrease  of  capacity  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  excessive  before  resting,  or  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
completely  recover  the  loss  during  the  time  of  rest.'"      (Ibid.,  page  58.) 

"Leeds. — Lhiring  the  experiments  upon  the  filtration  of  Leeds  crude 
sewage,  the  primary  bed,  which  started  on  October  2,  1897,  with  a  water 
capacity  of  83,000  gal.,  had  been  reduced  by  February  2,  1898,  to  45,000 
gal.  capacity.  After  a  fortnight's  rest,  its  capacity  was  again  measured 
and  found  to  be  56,000  gal.,  or  an  increase  of  11,000  gal." 

"A  similar  increase  of  capacity  followed  subsequent  rests. 

"Hampton. — At  Hampton,  No.  2  primary  bed  started  in  the  early  part 
of  1809  with  an  estimated  water  capacity  of  approximately  43,500  gal,, 
and  was  found  on  February  3,  1903,  to  have  a  capacity  of  only  8637  gal. 
On  September  23,  1904,  after  a  fortnight's  rest,  its  capacity  had  risen  to 
12,966  gal."      (Ibid.,  page  59.) 

Suspended  Matter  in  Liquid. — "Where  the  greater  part  of  the  suspended 
matter  in  the  incoming  liquid  is  allowed  to  find  its  way  into  the  body  of 
the  material,  the  loss  of  capacity  tends  to  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  suspended  solids  in  the  sewage  or  tank  liquor  which  is  being 
treated.  If  very  fine  material  is  used  in  a  bed,  or  if  a  bed  of  medium-sized 
material  is  coated  with  a  layer  of  very  fine  material,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  suspended  matter  is  caught  upon  the  surface."     {Ibid.,  page  59.} 

"There  is  a  large  amount  of  experience  showing  that  primary  contact 
beds  lose  their  capacity  at  a  greater  rate  than  secondary  beds,  and  we  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  primary 
bed  usually  receives  considerably  more  suspended  matter.  At  the  same 
time  the  facts  that  the  suspended  matter  in  a.  primary  bed  effluent  is  of  a 
somewhat  different  character  to  the  sus[>ended  matter  in  a  tank  liquor  or 
a  crude  sewage  and  that  there  is  less  colloidal  matter  in  a  primary  bed 
effluent  would,  to  a  lesser  extent,  account  for  the  differences. 

"The  following  table  (Table  119)  shows  the  loss  of  capacity,  per  1,000,000 
gallons  of  liquor  treated,  at  places  which  have  been  under  our  own  observa- 

Table  119. — Loss  IN  Capalitv  of  Enqush  Contact  Beds 

(PUth  Report.  Rayit  ComnUBsIaD  od  8cwwe  Diapoa^.  page  601 
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tion,  where  septic  tank  liquor  was  treated  oa  primary  contact  beds  of 
medium-flized  material. 

"With  the  exception  of  Andover,  the  loss  of  capacity  per  1,000,000  gal. 
was,  approximately,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  suepended  matter 
put  upon  the  bede.  The  high  rate  of  Iobb  of  capacity  at  Andover  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  material  in  the  beds  disintegrated  to  Buch  an  extent 
as  to  cause  the  surface  level  to  sink  considerably."     IJhid.,  page  60.) 

English  engineeTS  hoped  that  by  the  removal  of  suspended  matter 
tlie  life  of  contact  beds  might  be  made  very  long.  Latham,  Frankland 
and  Ferkin  said  (Manchester  report,  1899) : 

"The  capacity  of  bacterial  contact  beds  has  been  found  to  remain  prac- 
tically constant  after  they  have  been  in  operation  for  a  period  of  3 
months." 

Clowes  and  Houston  said  in  1904: 

"The  sewage  capacity  of  the  coke  bed,  when  the  bed  is  fed  with  settled 
sewage,  fluctuates  slightly,  but  undergoes  no  permanent  reduction.  The 
bed  does  not  choke,  and  ita  purifying  power  undergoes  steady  improvement 
for  some  time."  ("Experimental  Bacterial  Treatment  of  London  Sewage," 
page  34.) 

Dunbar,  however,  took  exception  to  this  idea  from  the  start.  He 
said  in  1907: 

"Our  results  were  not  in  agreement  with  those  of  other  observers.  Even 
after  years  of  observation,  the  experts  of  various  English  towns  stated  that 
only  at  first  was  there  any  appreciable  decrease  in  the  capacity  of  contact 
beds,  and  that  it  soon  became  practically  constant.  Our  experiments  gave 
a  different  result,  and  experience  has  now  shown  that  we  were  in  the 
right. 

"The  experts  who  formerly  opposed  our  views  now  exhibit  with  pride  the 
apparatus  which  they  have  in  the  meantime  constructed  in  order  to  re- 
generate their  sludged-up  contact  beds.  After  about  5  years'  operation, 
the  regeneration  of  the  contact  beda  has  proved  to  be  necessary,  and  is 
carried  out  in  a  manner  which,  as  a  result  of  our  experiments,  we  charac- 
terised 10  years  ago  aa  the  only  possible  one.  Periods  of  rest  and  the  rak- 
ing over  of  the  beds  do  not  produce  the  necessary  result.  The  beds  must  be 
taken  to  pieces  and  the  adhering  sludge  washed  from  the  material."  [."  Prin- 
ciples of  Sewage  Treatment,"  p^e  178.) 

Fuller  said  in  1912: 

"When  the  average  size  of  the  material  is  from  1.0  to  l.fi  in.  in  diameter, 
the  present  indications  are  that  with  good  management  it  is  unnecessary 
to  remove  and  clean  the  material  on  account  of  clogging.  This  permanency 
of  (^instruction  is  obtained  at  a  considerable  cost,  in  that  it  involves  the  use 
of  false  bottoms,  final  or  intermediate  settling  basins  for  treating  the  de- 
composable solids  in  the  effluent,  and  perhaps  a  greater  quantity  (depth) 
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of  material  to  afFord  equal  treatment  of  the  sewage,  as  compared  with  beds 
of  fine  material.  The  influence  of  the  rate  of  filtration  with  beds  of  fine 
and  coarse  material  depends  upon  local  conditions. 

"As  well  stated  by  Dr.  Dunbar,  it  is  a  financial  proposition  to  determine 
which  is  preferable  for  a  given  problem;  fine  material  with  ita  expense  to 
remove  clogging,  or  coarse  material  with  less  expensive  maintenance  but 
greater  first  cost  for  installation."     ("Sewage  Disposal,"  page  683.) 

Washing  Material. — The  predictions  in  England  regarding  per- 
manency of  contact  beds  have  not  been  wholly  realized,  and  it  has  been 
found  necessary,  in  many  cases,  to  remove  and  wash  the  material  after 
from  3  to  5  years'  use. 

"The  evidence  shows  that  in  many  cases  it  is  practicable  and  economical 
to  wash  tUtering  material  which  has  become  clogged.  The  cost  varies  ac- 
cording to  local  circumstances,  and  the  following  instances  may  be  cited: 

"  At  Burnley,  the  material  of  several  clogged  beds  was  washed  by  means  of 
an  inclined  rotary  screen,  10  X  4  ft.,  fixed  at  a  suitable  elevation  and  so 
constructed  hs  to  be  easily  capable  of  removal  from  bed  to  bed  as  required. 
The  arrangement  admitted  of  washing,  grading  and  screening  the  material 
(clinker);  the  washing  was  effected  by  the  tank  effluent,  and  the  power  was 
supplied  by  a  portable  engine. 

"The  cost  of  these  operations  was  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  cubic  yard  of 
material,  which  covered  excavating,  packing  troughs,  wheeling,  and  screen- 
ing and  washing  not  only  the  material  excavated  but  also  the  additional 
material  required  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  material  rejected  (about  10 
per  cent.),  and  filling  it  into  the  bed. 

"At  Leeds,  Mr.  Harrison,  the  chemist  to  the  Corporation,  washed  1020 
cu.  yd.  of  material  by  hand  labor  with  scieens  and  a  heavy  flow  of  water,  at 
a  cost  of  2s.  5d.  per  cubic  yard. 

"At  Manchester,  the  washing  of  filtering  material  has  been  done  on  a 
veiy  large  scale,  and  is  carried  on  continuously.  The  method  employed  is 
to  pass  the  material  from  a  sump  to  a  jigging  screen  of  ^i-ln.  mesh,  over 
which  are  fixed  a  series  of  horizontal  water-sprayera.  The  material  rejected 
by  this  screen  is  further  graded  by  passing  over  a  fixed  2-in.  mesh  screen- 
The  material  which  passes  through  the  K-in.  screen  falls  on  to  an  inclined 
fixed  screen  of  ^-in.  mesh.  All  material  above  Ji-in.  is  replaced  in  the 
primary  filters;  that  between  K-'n.  and  >^-in.  will  be  used  for  the  surface  of 
the  secondary  contact  beds,  when  these  are  constructed.  Settled  sewage 
is  the  liquid  used  in  the  washing. 

"The  total  cost  of  removing,  washing,  screening  and  replacing  in  beds  and 
making  up  to  original  level  with  new  material  at  Manchester,  is  Is.  6d. 
per  cubic  yard.  This  does  not  include  cost  of  washing  machinery."  (I^th 
Report,  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal,  page  63.) 

TREATMENT  OF  DIFFERENT  SEWAGES 

Septic  Sewage.— At  Columbus,  Johnson  found  (1905)  that  there 
was  no  advantage,  aside  from  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  re- 
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moval  of  suBpeDded  matter,  in  the  septic-taok  treatment  of  eew^e 
before  applying  it  to  contact  bede. 

Clark  and  Gage  found  that  any  advantage  from  the  application 
of  treated  sewage  waa  largely  mechanical,  that  is,  the  clogging  by 
suspended  matter  is  largely  reduced  and  a  considerable  load  is  removed 
from  the  bed  in  that  these  suspended  matters  do  not  have  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  biological  processes.  They  found  it  impossible  to  obtiun  a 
satisfactory  effluent  when  strong  septic  sewage  was  applied,  but  when 
the  sewage  was  first  thoroughly  aerated  satisfactory  nitrification  followed. 
(Report  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health,  1908,  page  446.) 

At  the  Technology  Experiment  Station,  experiments,  although  cS 
too  limited  a  nature  to  furnish  conclusive  results,  indicated  that  in 
the  case  of  Boston  sewage,  septic  action  of  30  hours'  duration  wasdia- 
tinctly  harmful  to  further  purification  in  contact  beds,  although  of 
considerable  benefit  in  the  prevention  of  clogging.  It  was  concluded, 
however,  that  a  shorter  period  of  septic  action,  approaching  more 
nearly  the  conditions  of  plain  sedimentation,  would  probably  maintain 
the  capacity  of  the  beds,  without  corresponding  harmful  effects.  (U,  S. 
Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper  No.  185.) 

Strained  and  Settled  Sewage. — In  June,  1901,  2  contact  beds 
were  started  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station  to  study  the  opera- 
tion under  identical  conditions  of  beds  receiving  untreated  sewage  and 
sewage  strained  through  coke  or  coal.  Each  bed  was  5  ft.  deep  and 
constructed  of  coke,  75  per  cent,  of  which  was  >^  to  1  in.  in  size  and 
25  per  cent,  from  >i  to  >^  in. 

From  June  3  to  October  1,  1901,  the  beds  were  flooded  four  times 
at  intervals  of  1  hour,  Btood  full  2  hours  and  then  drained  slowly. 
Prom  October  1  to  October  13,  1901,  each  was  flooded  four  times  at 
half-hour  intervals,  and  stood  full  4  hours  before  being  drained.  From 
October  14  to  December  15,  1901,  the  dose  was  applied  in  one  charge 
in  about  45  minutes  and  the  period  of  standing  full  was  2  hours.  From 
December  16,  1901,  to  February  28,  1902,  each  bed  was  filled  twice 
a  day  in  this  manner.  From  March  1,  1902,  tc  the  end  of  1909, 
both  filters  were  filled  once  a  day.  During  the  first  year  the  beds 
were  operated  without  resting,  but  after  June  6,  1909,  they  rested  1 
week  in  6. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  bed  176,  receiving  untreated  sewage  up  to 
January  1,  1907,  and  settled  sewage  afterward,  was  badly  clogged  with 
organic  matter.  The  effluent  was  of  poor  quality  and  discolored  with 
iron  during  most  of  the  year,  and  attempts  to  regenerate  it  by  resting 
and  standing  full  were  so  unsuccessful  that  the  bed  was  discontinued. 
The  bed  had  been  dosed  during  its  period  of  service  at  the  following 
rates,  in  gallons  per  acre  daily  for  6  days  in  a  week:  1901,  849,400;  1902, 
698,700;  1903,  579,800;  1904,  465,000;  1905,  484,700;  1906,  490,600; 
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1907,  357,500;   1908,  330,100;   1909,  270,000.    The  deterioration  in 

the  quality  of  the  effluent  of  this  bed  began  in  the  middle  of  1906  and 
gradually  increased  even  after  the  change  from  untreated  to  settled 
sewage  as  the  apphed  liquid.  From  that  time  on  the  effluent  was 
generally  putreacible. 

Bed  175,  receiving  strained  sewage,  was  dosed  at  the  following  rates  in 
gallons  per  acre  daily  for  6  days  in  the  week :  1901, 909,800;  1902, 768,200; 
1903,  596,300;  1904,  469,600;  1905,  483,700;  1906,  497,300;  1907, 
431,900;  1908,  431,200;  1909,  415,500;  1910,  359,000;  1911,  318,000. 
At  the  beginning  of  1911,  about  51  per  cent,  of  the  original  open  space 
was  filled  with  deposited  matter  and  during  the  year  the  effluent  was 
discolored  with  iron,  the  nitrates  were  very  low  and  the  free  ammonia 
was  high,  indicating  a  reducing  action  within  the  bed.  At  the  close  of 
1911,  the  coke  was  removed,  washed  and  replaced  in  a  new  tank. 

SIZE  OF  BEDS 

The  dze  of  the  unit  is  a  matter  of  mote  importance  in  the  case  of  con- 
tact installations  than  in  moat  other  methods  of  treatment. 

The  unit  should  be  small  enough  so  that  under  normal  conditions  of 
sewage  flow  the  time  required  for  filling  shall  not  be  unduly  long.  Large 
units  are  also  inadvisable,  on  account  of  the  long  time  required  for  drain- 
ing. At  Manchester,  England,  with  a  flow  of  sewage  of  about  36,000,000 
gal.  per  day,  the  individual  filters  are  each  one-half  acre  in  area. 

At  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  Mansfield,  Ohio,  where  the  flow  of  sewage  is 
about  1,000,000  gal.  per  day,  the  areas  of  individual  unite  are  0.22  and 
0.25  acre  respectively. 

DIBDIN  SLATE  BEDS 

Dibdin,  who  carried  out  the  original  experiments  with  contact  beds 
at  London,  was  impressed  with  the  loss  of  capacity  which  such  beds 
undergo  and  with  the  great  accumulations  of  sludge  resulting  when 
most  of  the  suspended  matter  is  removed  from  the  sewage.  Further 
experiments  by  him,  with  the  object  of  applying  crude  sewage  to  beds 
so  that  the  suspended  matter  could  be  oxidized  by  aerobic  bacterial 
action,  and  in  such  a  way  that  clogging  could  be  prevented  or  the  beds 
cleaned  without  the  removal  of  material,  lead  to  the  development  of  the 
slate  bed.  After  considerable  laboratory  work,  an  experimental  In- 
stallation was  built  at  Devizes  in  January,  1904.  This  bed  was  com- 
posed of  slates  about  \i  in.  thick  and  supported  1  in.  apart  by  means  of 
slate  blocks.  Under  this  arrangement  the  water  capacity  amounted  to 
87  per  cent.  After  being  in  operation  for  14  motiths  the  capacity  was 
reduced  to  50  per  cent.  It  was  then  roughly  flushed  out,  when  the 
capacity  rose  to  64  per  cent.     Some  slates  were  then  removed  so  that 
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the  bed  could  be  flushed  with  a  hoae,  which  resulted  in  a  retura  to  a 
capacity  of  82  per  cent.  As  a  result  of  these  experiments  the  town  of 
Devizes  installed  a  complete  system  on  this  basis.  Plants  have  also 
been  built  for  other  towns  in  England  and  for  private  residences  and 
iostitutionB.  The  working  of  slate  beds  was  examined  at  a  number  of 
places  by  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal, 
from  whose  repori;  the  following  notes  are  taken: 

"As  the  result  of  our  inspection  of  the  beds  at  Deviies,  we  cajne  to  the 
tentative  conclusion  that  primary  beds  containing  large  alabs  of  slate  must 
be  regarded  more  aa  preliminary  settling  or  septic  tanks  than  a^  contact 
beds.  Ab  regards  the  effluent  which  reaulte  from  the  treatment  of  sewage 
in  slate  beds,  this  conclusion  has  been  borne  out  by  the  observations  which 
have  since  been  made. 

"It  ia  clear,  therefore,  that  the  practical  rules  which  apply  to  the  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  settled  sew^e  and  eeptic-tank  liquor  apply  also  to 
the  treatment  of  the  effluent  from  slate  beds. 

"The  observations  at  Devizes  and  Dereham  show  that  single  contact 
of  the  slate-bcd  effluents  from  strong  and  average  sewages  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  produce  a  satisfactory  effluent.  The  aingle-contect  beds  yielded 
at  both  these  places  opalescent  and  etronf;  smelling  liquids. 

"At  Machynlleth,  a  good  non-putrescible  effluent  was  being  obtained 
by  the  treatment  of  a  weaker  slate  bed  effluent  on  percolating  fflters,  at  a 
rate  of  about  40  gal.  per  cubic  yard  per  24  hours  in  dry  weather. 

"The  capacity  of  a  new  slate  bed  isabout  85  to90percent,  of  the  capacity 
of  the  empty  tank.  From  the  measurements  of  the  capacity  of  the  slate 
beds  at  the  three  places  under  observation,  it  is  clear  that  the  greater  part 
of  this  capacity  can  be  maintained  permanently  if  the  sludge  which  collects 
in  the  beds  is  habitually  allowed  to  come  away  after  the  beds  have  been 

"At  Devizes,  after  having  received  tor  6  years  an  average  of  0.9  filling 
per  day  of  sewage  conteiuing  about  43  parte  of  suspended  matter  per 
100,000,  the  slate  beds  retained  75  per  cent,  of  their  original  empty-tank 
capacity.  During  the  period  of  observation,  i.e.,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years  of  their  life,  the  capacities  of  the  2  beds  gaged  remained  practically 
constant.  Ilere  the  valves  of  the  beds  had  been  opened  every  morning  te 
let  out  the  accumulated  sludge. 

"From  the  data  which  have  been  obteined  with  regard  to  Devizes,  how- 
ever, the  digestion,  or,  more  correctly,  the  diminution  in  solids,  which  takes 
place  in  the  slate  beds  there  would  appear  te  be  very  small,  The  actual 
figure  obtained  was  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  suspended  aolids, 

"In  this  case  the  production  of  slate-bed  sludge  per  1,000,000  gal.  was 
about  1.7  tons,  containing  90  per  cent,  of  water. 

"Provided  that  the  sewage  is  not  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  the  slate 
beds,  the  slate-bed  sludge  differs  from  ordinary  sewage  or  septic-tank  sludge 
in  that  it  possesses  only  a  slight  odor,  resembling  that  of  sea-weed,  and  that 
it  is  full  of  minute  forma  of  animal  life.    When  examined  under  the  micro- 
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scope,  the  number  of  actively  motile  vibrios  ie  a  striking  featuie.  Numben 
of  BiDall  worms  are  bJso  to  be  found  in  the  sludge  as  it  lies  on  the  slfttes. 

' '  If  the  sludge  after  removal  is  allowed  to  remain  wet,  it  putrefies  and  gives 
rise  to  an  offensive  smell,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  drained  quickljr 
in  s  shallow  layer  it  can  be  dealt  with  almost  without  nuisance.  It  is  to  be 
clearly  understood,  however,  that  if  this  satisfactory  result  is  to  b«  attained, 
a  sufficient  number  of  thoroughly  good  draining  beds  or  lagoons  must  be 
provided  for  the  reception  of  the  sludge;  when  drained,  it  can  be  dealt  with 
at  leisure. 

"The  smell  which  arises  from  sewage  works  where  sl&te  beds  are  installed 
may  be  taken  as  similar  in  kind  and  intensity  to  that  which  occurs  where 
crude  sewage  is  treated  in  contact  beds.  Once  the  sewage  is  in  either  type  of 
bed,  there  is  practically  no  smell,  but  during  the  fillii^  of  the  beds  solid 
sewage  matter  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  material,  whether  slate  or  cUoker, 
etc.,  and  necessarily  gives  rise  to  local  nuisance.  These  deposited  solids 
csn,  however,  be  swept  into  the  slate  bed  as  it  fills  up. 

"As  regards  the  slate-bed  effluent  itself,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  more 
liable  to  give  rise  to  nuisance,  when  distributed,  than  precipitation  liquor, 
but  lees  liable  than  septic-tank  liquor. 

"Compared  with  other  preliminary  processes  of  sewage  purification,  slat« 
beds  will  probably  be  found  to  be  expensive  as  regards  capital  outlay;  but, 
on  account  of  the  sludge  being  comparatively  odorless,  we  thmk  that  the 
claims  of  the  process  deserve  consideration  in  cases  where  the  reduction  of 
smell  at  a  sewage  installation  is  of  primary  importance."  (Seventh  Report, 
Appendix  III,  page  202.) 

CONTACT  BEDS  IN  UNITED  STATES 
Contact  beds  have  not  been  eictensively  used  in  the  United  States, 
principally  because  of  the  rapid  development  of,  and  lower  cost  per 
unit  of  work  accomplished  by,  trickling  filters.  Between  25  and  30 
installations  have  been  made,  however,  although  most  of  them  are  quite 
small.  In  many  cases  this  type  of  bed  is  more  adaptable  for  small 
works,  such  as  institutions  and  private  residences,  than  the  trickling 
filter.  It  requires  less  head  than  trickling  filters,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  at  times.  It  is  practically  inodorous,  the  sewage 
is  out  of  sight  and  the  plant  may  be  operated  with  a  fair  degree  of  re- 
liability by  automatic  devices.  It  can  also  be  used  to  greater  advantage 
than  the  trickling  filter,  under  severe  winter  conditions.  In  fact,  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  the  trickling  filters  have  been  piped  in  such  a  way  that 
they  may  be  operated  as  contact  beds  whenever  a  long  period  of  cold 
weather  may  make  this  desirable,  but  up  to  the  present  time  this  has 
not  been  found  necessary. 

One  other  condition  which  might  under  some  circumstances  lead 
to  the  use  of  contact  beds  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  which  denitri- 
ficstion  of  the  effluent  is  desirable.  Green  algie  feed  upon  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  free  ammonia  or  nitrates,  and  in  some  cases  where  ex- 
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cessive  growttw  have  occurred  they  have  been  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  sewage  or  sewage  effluent.  At  Belfaat,  Ireland,  where  very  trouble- 
some growths  of  sea  lettuce  (ulva  latisBima)  have  occurred  they  have 
been  attributed  to  the  pollution  of  the  bay  by  the  Belfast  sewage.  Aa 
there  is  a  considerable  lose  of  nitrogen  from  some  contact  beds,  Letts 
proposed  ( 1 908)  that  the  sewage  of  Belfast,  after  passing  through  trickling 
filters,  should  be  treated  on  contact  beds  for  denitrification,  and  showed 
by  experimeDts  that  this  loss  of  nitrc^n  would  be  very  large.  The 
Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal,  however,  said  in  its  Seventh 
Report: 

"The  novel  scheme  of  denitrifi cation  proposed  by  ProfesBor  Letts  has 
many  features  of  value  and  interest.  It  was  considered  at  that  time  of 
great  importance  to  eliminate  as  far  as  practicable  from  Belfast  sewage  the 
substances  which  especially  nourished  the  growth  of  the  weed.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  scheme  elaborated  by  Professor  Letts  for  the  removal  of 
nitrogen  from  the  sewage  would  merit  most  careful  consideration.  But  we 
are  now  satisfied  that  the  nuisance  cannot  be  effectively  removed  by  any 
scheme  limited  to  the  treatment  of  Belfast  sewage.  Assuming  that  Belfast 
sewage  has  in  the  past  greatly  encouraged  the  growth  of  ulva  and  assuming 
also  that  this  source  of  nourishment  were  suddenly  cut  off,  we  think  that 
the  disappearance  of  ulva  would  by  no  means  necessarily  follow.  Other 
sources  of  chemical  nourishment  of  the  weed  would  remain  available  in 
the  Lough — temporarily  if  due  to  deposit  on  the  banks  from  past  sewage 
dischai^oa,  more  permanently  if  resulting  from  the  decay  year  by  year  of 
ulva  fronds,  the  supply  of  which  would  be  seasonally  renewed;  moreover, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  even  if  a  complete  scheme  of  filtration  were 
adopted,  a  large  amount  of  unfiltered  sewage  would,  in  times  of  heavy 
storms,  necessarily  find  its  way  into  the  Lough.  We  do  not,  however,  con- 
sider, for  the  reasons  which  have  been  indicated,  that  pollution  is  essential 
to  the  growth  of  ulva.  The  removal  of  sewage  pollution  could  not,  therefore, 
be  a  complete  and  certain  remedy  for  the  evil"  (page  11). 

Plainfleld,  N.  J. — ^The  largest  American  plant,  and  the  only  one 
where  continuous  and  scientific  studies  of  operation  have  been  made, 
is  at  Flainfield,  N.  J.  At  this  place  8  primary  and  S  secondary  beds 
have  been  built,  one-half  in  1901  and  one-half  in  1905,  with  a  total 
area  of  about  3.6  acres.  The  average  Sow  of  sewf^e  is  about  1.7  miltion 
gal.  per  day.    Scarcely  any  trade  wastes  reach  the  sewers. 

The  sewage  is  first  passed  through  4  septic  tanks,  described  in 
Chapter  XI,  holding  about  14  hours'  flow.  During  1910  the  primary 
beds  were  filled  from  below.  The  general  method  of  operation  has 
been  to  drain  each  bed  immediately  after  filling  because  of  the  lack  of 
capacity  and  the  poor  draining  of  the  partially  clogged  beds,  as  stated 
by  R.  S.  Lanphear,  Engiiveering  Record,  Vol.  Iriv,  page  29. 

Hourly  determinations  of  dissolved  atmospheric  oxygen  in  the  sewage 
show  that  the  quantity  variefl  from  less  than  1  part  per  1,000,000,  during 
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the  afternoon  houre,  to  from  6  to  7  parte  in  the  early  morning  hours. 
The  effluent  from  the  primary  beds  contoioB  practically  no  dissolved 
oxygen  while  that  from  the  secondary  beds  coatainB  a  substantial 
quantity— the  lowest  between  May,  1910  and  May,  1911,  being  2.22 
parts  per  1,000,000  in  June  and  the  highest  being  3.69  parts  in  Februaiy. 
The  putrescibility  of  the  effluent  was  tested  by  allowing  samples  to 
remain  in  closed  bottles  at  room  temperature  for  48  hours,  t«sting  them 
at  the  end  of  that  period  for  the  presence  of  dissolved  atmospheric 
oxygen.  If  oxygen  was  found  to  be  present,  the  sample  was  reported 
as  non-putrescible;  if  oxygen  were  absent,  the  sample  was  said  to  be 
putrefactive.  The  primary-bed  eflSuent  even  when  diluted  1 : 1  with 
tap  water  was  found  to  be  putrescible  by  this  test,  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  as  severe  as  the  methylene-blue  test.  Samples  of  the 
secondary  effluent  when  tested  undiluted  were  reported  non-putre- 
factive from  January  to  May  inclusive;  putrefactive  from  June  to 
September  inclusive,  and  non-putrefactive  from  October  to  December, 
inclusive.  When  diluted  1 : 1  with  tap  water,  the  tests  indicated  non- 
putrefactive  effluents  throughout  the  year. 
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The  results  of  chemical  and  bacterial  analyses  of  the  screened  sewage 
and  septic  tank,  primary  contact  bed  and  secondary  contact  bed 
efiQuentB,  from  January  to  December,  1910,  are  given  in  Table  120. 

Lanphear  makes  the  following  observatioae  in  Engineering  Record, 
Aug.  10,  1912,  as  to  important  factors  of  design  and  operation: 

Contact  Material. — "The  or^;inal  specifioationa  in  1900  called  for  trap- 
rock  varyii^  in  size  from  ^  to  1)^  in.  in  the  primary  filters,  and  in  the 
secondary  filters,  slag  in  some  beds  and  cinders  in  others,  somewhat  smaller 
in  sise  than  the  stone  in  the  upper  beds.  In  the  1905  enlargement,  cinders 
hi  U)  Ihi  in.  in  size  were  used  in  3  primary  beds  and  3  secondary  beds, 
and  the  material  in  the  existing  primary  beds  was  washed.  The  Plain- 
field  plant  has  yielded  a  good  effluent  throughout  the  12  years  of  ex- 
istence, but  the  primary  beds  especially  have  become  greatly  clogged.  It 
is  believed  that  trap-rock  1  to  2  in.,  preferably  1}^  in.,  is  more  satisfactoiy 
than  any  other  local  filling  material  for  primaiy  filteis.  The  present 
material  is  too  fine,  and  the  use  of  fine  cinders  (K  to  1  in.)  in  primary  filters 
is  condemned. 

"Four-foot  depth  of  filtering  material  has  given  Hstisfaotory  results. 
The  secondary  filters,  four  of  which  have  been  in  use  12  years,  are  consider- 
ably digged,  but  still  hold  about  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  their  original 
capacity  and  the  contente  of  about  2yi  primary  filters  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time.  .    .    . 

Underdrainage. — "The  underdrainage  of  each  filter  consisted  of  14 
lines  of  6-in.  hoise-ahoe  tile  laid  radiating  from  the  gate-chambers,  located 
in  the  center  of  each  set  of  4  filters,  and  coarse  atone  was  apread  between 
and  over  them  to  a  depth  of  6  in.  The  floor  of  each  filter  had  a  elope  of  1 
per  cent,  toward  the  gate-chamber.  Opening  the  filters  in  places  in  1009- 
1910  showed  that  the  underdrainage  was  inadequate.  The  beds  had 
evidently  unloaded  in  earlier  years  and  lock  of  nnderdrains  resulted  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  material  becoming  a  wet  and  black  mass  almost 
like  mud  in  consistency.  A  false  bottom  affording  freer  passage  of  clogging 
material  would  result  in  a  longer  life  tor  the  filter.  A  greater  slope  than 
1  to  100  would  have  helped  out  in  places  where  the  floor  has  settled  leaving 
areas  which  are  always  covered  with  water.  It  is  believed  that  a  drain  lo- 
cated at  one  side  of  eacli  bed,  or  on  the  diagonal,  would,  perhaps,  tend 
better  to  distribute  the  clogging  that  might  be  due  to  lateral  motion  of  sus- 
pended solids.  At  the  present  time  such  cl<%ging  matter  all  tends  to  work 
toward  one  comer. 

Carrier. — "The  4  outlet  gates  in  the  lower  part  of  each  upper  gate- 
house deliver  the  effluent  to  1  pipe  running  to  each  lower  gate-house,  which 
pipe  is  on  about  the  same  level  as  the  outlet  gates.  This  has  been  found  to 
be  a  great  disadvant^e  since  the  primary  filters  became  badly  clc^ged  and 
drained  very  slowly.  Contact  filters  are  generally  used  where  little  head  is 
available,  and  the  use  of  a  well  in  either  the  gate-house  or  on  the  carrier 
is  prohibited.  Separate  drains  from  each  bed  to  such  a  well  would  be  of 
advantage  throughout  the  entire  existence  of  the  plant. 

IjUet  lo  ftKcTB.— "Until  1909  all  filters  were  filled  from  the  top,  the 
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distributorB  being  laid,  in  the  earlier  yean,  in  12  ia.  of  coane  atone  on  top  of 
the  working  material.  Such  an  arrangement  was  abandoned  and  the  top 
stODQ  removed  on  account  of  clogging  below.  This  made  the  removal  of 
scum  a  much  easier  matter.  In  1909  the  primary  filters,  although  clogged 
and  inadequat«ly  underdraiaed,  were  changed  so  aa  to  HI!  from  below 
in  order  to  avoid  odor  from  the  exposure  of  the  aeptic-tank  effluent.  This 
was  done  in  connection  with  some  temporary  work  and  worked  aucceaafuUy 
for  a  short  time.  Now  the  water  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  primary 
filters  almost  immediately  upon  commencing  to  fill. 

"The  results  ahow  that  filling  from  below  reduced  the  amount  of  nuisance, 
also  that  coarser  material  and  better  underdrainage  are  absolutely  neceasary. 
It  ia  believed  that  with  l>^-in.  material  and  a  false  bottom,  good  results  can 
be  obtainsd  from  a  primary  filter,  although  it  may  be  necessary  to  aettle 
the  effluent  in  order  to  remove  suspended  matter.  The  absence  of  scum 
means  a  great  deal  toward  the  good  appearance  of  the  plant,  as  acum  from 
septic  effluent  especially  seems  to  be  moat  excellent  fertilizer  for  weeds. 
There  would  also  be  some  hesitation  toward  using  material  lees  than  1  in. 
in  size  in  the  secondary  Altera,  if  they  were  to  be  filled  from  below. 

VetiU  to  Ufiderdraine. — "In  certain  primary  beds  a  number  of  8-ia.  pipe 
are  set  up  as  a^ht  pipes  to  the  underdraina.  If  the  alope  of  the  floor  of 
the  filter  is  slight  and  the  filters  are  filled  from  below,  our  experience  ^owa 
that  these  vents  should  be  made  tight  and  continue  up  above  the  material, 
perhaps  aa  much  aa  18  in.  Any  direct  strata  of  leas  clogged  material  means 
that  the  influent  to  the  filt«ra  rises  in  this  pipe,  bringiDgsoIida  from  theundei^ 
drains  and  depositing  them  upon  the  surface  of  the  fflter. 

DoHnff  Devices. — "No  automatic  dosing  devices  have  ever  been  used  at 
Flainfleld.  The  installation  of  auch  devices  at  a  cost  of  about  S5000  for 
this  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  3,000,000  gal,  daily,  would  obviate  the  expense 
of  a  night  attendant  whoee  wages  are  S600  per  year.  The  day  man  would 
have  about  4  to  5  houre'  additional  each  day  in  which  to  attend  to  scum, 
weeds  and  such  work. 

ESicieiKy  qf  Plant. — "The  Plainfield  plant  in  ita  present  condition 
removes  about  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  suspended  solida  (20  to  25  per  cent, 
by  filt«rs)  and  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  organic  matter  aa  determined  by 
oxygen  consumed  (about  50  per  cent,  by  filteia).  The  bacterial  efflciency  is 
from  65  to  80  per  cent.,  aome  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  which  is  the  work  of  the 
filters. 

"  In  view  of  Plainfield  experience  considerably  longer  life  for  a  plant  with 
possibly  slightly  less  efficiency  should  be  aought,  even  though  the  initial 
expenditure  may  be  alightly  greater." 

ADVISABILITr  OF  AUTOMATIC  CONTROL 

In  consideriiLg  the  advisability  of  automatic  control,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  sewage  vary  greatly 
from  hour  to  hour  and  from  day  to  day,  and  that  the  capacity  and 
efficiency  of  the  beds  also  change  from  time  to  time.  Night  sewage 
is  much  weak^  than  that  received  during  the  middle  of  the  day.    In  a 
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emaU  plant  automatically  controlled,  where  there  are  only  from  3 
to  6  beda,  it  is  possible  that  the  same  bed  may  receive  day  after  day 
the  strong  sewage  of  the  day  time,  while  the  other  beds,  receiving  the 
weaker  sewage  of  the  night,  early  maming  and  evening,  are  called  upon 
to  do  less  work.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  fluctuations  in  flow  from 
day  to  day  will  cause  more  or  lees  change  in  the  hourly  cycle,  and  under 
such  conditions  the  use  of  automatic  dosing  apparatus  will  probably 
insure  better  work  on  the  part  of  the  beds  and  less  expense  for  care- 
takers than  the  operation  of  the  controlling  gates  by  manual  labor.  In 
large  plants,  however,  the  complication  of  the  apparatus  is  so  great  and 
the  beds  vary  so  much  in  their  capabilities  that  it  is  probable  that 
better  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  intelligent  operation  of  gates  by 
manual  labor  than  by  automatic  dosing  apparatus. 
The  Royal  Coamussion  on  Sewage  Disposal  said  in  ite  Fifth  Report; 

"We  have  had  many  opportunities  of  studying  tiie  use  of  automatic 
apparatus  for  filling  and  emptying  contact  beds,  and  we  have  received 
evidence  from  eevera.1  witnesses  who  have  hod  considerable  exiierience  of 
these  devices. 

"Our  own  observations  and  the  experience  of  others  show  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  rely  entirely  on  automatic  apparatus  for  sewage  works,  althoi^h 
within  certain  limits  it  may  be  advantageously  used  with  considerable 
saving  of  labor. 

"In  the  case  of  lai^e  sewage  disposal  works,  where  men  are  always 
available,  we  consider  that  it  would  usually  be  inexpedient  to  provwle  auto- 
matic plant.  It  is  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  it  does  not  adapt  itself  to  varia- 
tions in  volume  and  strength  of  sewage,  state  of  beds,  etc.,  and  generally 
it  is  preferable  to  work  the  beds  by  manual  labor,  where  such  labor  is  at 

.  "  At  Manchester,  automatic  gear  was  given  a  careful  trial,  with  a  view  to 
its  ultimate  adoption  if  successful.  It  had,  however,  to  be  abandoned,  and 
in  reference  to  this  Dr.  G.  J.  Fowler  stated:  'I  have  had  considerable 
experience  of  these  devices,  both  on  the  experimental  and  working  scale  at 
the  Davyhulme  works  and  also  at  the  Withington  works.  My  experience 
leads  me  to  think  that  in  large  works,  where  skilled  supervision  must  be 
provided  in  any  case,  there  is  no  advantage  in  their  use.  In  small  works 
I  think  some  simple  mechanism  is  useful,  chiefly  on  economic  grounds,  but 
it  should  not  be  left  without  some  attention,  if  possible,  at  least  once  a  day. 
In  small  works,  with  the  filtering  area  divided  into  few  units,  great  fluctua- 
tions may  occur  in  the  cycle  unless  some  arrangement  of  dosing  tank  is 
provided,  or  storage  in  the  main  tank  (septic  or  other).  These  fluctuations 
may  be  harmful  by  causing  the  time  of  filling  to  be  too  prolonged,  with  con- 
sequent curtailment  of  the  resting  period.  The  chief  difficulty,  however, 
is  the  constant  variation  in  the  water-holding  capacity  of  the  beds  and  in 
the  permeability  of  the  surface,  causii^  pondage  cutd  irregular  wodung'  " 
(page  66). 
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Fuller,  however,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  with  the 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  works,  eaid  in  his  "Sewage  Disposal:" 

"The  author  is  atrongly  in  favor  of  using  some  style  of  the  aeveral  ad- 
mirable ftirangemente  available  in  America  for  controlling  automatically 
the  operation  of  contact  beds.  At  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  it  is  recommended  that 
this  be  done  in  the  interests  both  of  eiBciency  and  economy.  For  an 
investment  of  about  $5000  a  plant  of  a  capacity  of  3,000,000  gal.  daily 
may  obviate  the  expense  of  a  night  attendant.  This  applies  of  course  to 
Gltera  of  moderately  coarse  material  where  it  is  unnecessary  to  remove 
scum  and  deposits  associated  with  clogging,  and  where  advantageous  use  is 
taken  of  preliminary  and  intermediate  settling  basins"  (page  864). 

COST  OP  OPERATION 

Probably  the  best  figures  on  the  cost  of  operation  in  America  are  those 
obtained  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  stated  by  Fuller  to  be  as  given  in  Table  121. 


Table  121. — Cost  o?  Operation  or  Plainpibld  Sewage  Disposal  Plant 


1     im 

$1326.50    $1818  46 

1810 

tiH?7  m 

engineers.                               | 

1 ':::\ 

Laboratory '       41.69 

247.87  j      147.18 
103.45          32.63 

80.72 
8.28 

Water  guarantee 73.20 

73.20          73.20 

25.08          28.58 

1189.26  1      885.09 

603,50  1      252.89 

23.05 
918.68 
269.17 

Care  of  contact  beds '■    1180.63 

Care  of  septic  tanks,  including  1      662 .  25 

emptying   and   disposal   of 

sludge. 
Grading  and  weeding  banks..'      104.22 

Fanning |      236.15 

193.14  i      298.30 

312.23 

Total 1  $2955.64 

Farm  producte  receipts 248.65 

Total  cost  of  maintenance...  :S2706. 99  |  $3814.70  1  $3536.33 

$3289.80 

151.89 

1011.15 

In  1910  the  number  of  connections  was  3746;  assuniing  5  persons 
per  connection,  there  would  be  a  total  of  18,730  persons.     The  flow 
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amounted  to  1,800,000  gal.  per  day,  making  the  cost  t5  per  1 ,000,000 
gal.  or  to.  18  per  capita  per  year. 

At  Mansfield,  Ohio  (Report  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health,  1908), 
the  costs  of  operation  during  1906  and  1907  were  15644  and  f5260 
respectively,  and  included  removal  of  sludge  from  the  septic  tanks. 
Furthermore,  about  one-half  of  the  cost  was  for  coal  used  in  pumping. 
These  figures  make  the  per  capita  cost  10,47  and  $0.44  respectively. 

At  Manchester,  England,  very  complete  cost  accounts  have  been 
kept.  In  the  1907  report  of  the  Rivers  Department  b  given  a  table 
showing  the  actual  cost  of  a  selected  area  of  6  acres  from  the  starting 
of  the  beds  until  the  filtering  material  was  takes  out: 

Averse  number  fillings 2,690 

Gallons  (U.  B.)  of  septic  tank  efflu- 
ent dealt  with  by  the  6  acres .  .  .        4,610,000,000 

Total  maintenance  cost S4.08S 

Total  renewal  cost    i,$0.40!>i    per 

cubic  yard) $13,700 

Maintenance  cost : . .  SI  .05  per  1,00(^000  U.  8.  gal.  filtered. 

Renewal  coat $3,57  per  1,000,000  U.  S.  gal.  filtered. 

Actuating  valves $0.30  per  1,000,000  U.  8,  gal.  filleted. 

Total  woriiing  coat $4.92  per  1,000,000  U.  8.  gal.  filtered. 

CONSTRDCTIOM 
The  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal  said  in  ite  Fifth  Report : 

"In  some  cases  contort  beds  have  been  made  by  simple  excavation,  but 
our  experience  and  the  evidence  which  we  have  received  show  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  desirable  that  the  beds  should  be  constructed  of 
building  mater inls. 

"When  contact  beds  are  constructed  by  simple  excavation  in  clay  soil, 
there  is  risk  of  the  clay  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  character  tS  the 
stratum,  working  up  into  the  filtering  material.  Moreover,  the  lines  of 
uaderdrains  are  apt  to  become  distorted,  as  the  result  of  unequal  settlement. 

"At  Heywood  an  experimental  bed  was  constructed,  without  concrete. 
in  clay  soil,  and  it  was  found  that  the  clay  worked  up  into  the  bed  and  formed 
an  impervioua  mass  round  the  drain  pipes. 

"Again,  there  ia  danger  of  leakage  unless  the  soil  is  of  a  very  dense  nature 
and  the  embankments  are  of  considerable  width.  This  leakage  may  occur 
as  a  result  of  unequal  settlement,  or  through  rats  or  moles  burrowing  into 
the  embankment,  or  throuRh  the  cracking  of  the  clay  during  periods  of  rest 
or  frost.  The  result  of  leakage  may  be  detrimental  to  the  working  of  the 
bed.  Two  instances  which  liave  come  under  our  own  observation  may  be 
mentioned: 

"At  Halton  it  was  found  necessary  to  fill  two  of  the  primary  contact 
beds  simultaneously,  as  the  liquid  pereolated  from  one  bed  to  the  other 
through  the  intermediate  embankment. 
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"At  OaweBtiy,  where  double-contact  beds  were  constructed  in  fairly  stiff 
clay  soil,  some  of  the  retaining  banks  became  sodden  with  liquid  after  3 
or  4  years'  work  and  sank  considerably  in  consequence. 

"Kven  in  the  most  impervious  kind  of  soil  the  outlet  chambers  of  contact 
beds  must  be  constructed  of  building  materials,  and,  unless  this  work  is 
most  carefully  carried  out,  there  is  danger  of  leakage  at  the  juncture  of 
the  chamber  and  the  embankment.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  em- 
bankments required,  where  no  building  materials  are  used,  take  up  more 
space  than  properly  built  walls. 

"On  the  other  hand,  where  the  site  for  the  works  consists  of  a  dense  clay, 
experience  shows  that  t^e  construction  of  contact  beds  by  simple  excavation 
may  be  satisfactory.  As  examples,  we  may  refer  to  the  beds  at  Burnley 
and  Oldham"  (page  51). 

In  the  United  States  concrete  is  generally  used  for  walls  and  bottom, 
although  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  the  beds  were  constructed  with  earthen 
embankments.  / ^^-^^^ 

An  unusual  form  of  contact  bed  has  been  developed  by  Alvord.  It 
was  first  used  at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  in  1909,  at  a  plant  desigiied  to 
treat  500,000  gal.  of  medium  domestic  sewage  with  a  small  quantity  of 
trade  wastes.  The  sewage  is  not  over  2  hours  old  on  reaching  the  works. 
The  latter  comprise  an  octagonal  settling  tank,  surrounded  by  an 
octagonal  group  of  contact  beds  which  discharge  their  effluent  upon 
sprinkling  filters.  Around  the  outer  boundary  of  these  filters  is  a  ditch 
serving  as  a  secondary  sedimentation  basin. 

The  sewage  has  about  11  hours'  detention  in  the  settling  tank,  which 
is  divided  into  5  compartments.  The  settled  sewage  passes  from 
these  compartments  over  weirs  into  the  4  "combined-contact  dosing 
chambers."  Each  chamber  has  a  false  floor  of  stone  slabs  carried  by 
pillars,  leaving  a  clear  space  3  ft.  high  below  the  slabs.  The  latter 
support  a  bed  of  IH  to  3-in.  crushed  stone.  In  a  corner  of  each  bed  is 
a  triangular  dosing  chamber  containing  an  8-in.  siphon  which  dis- 
charges intermittently  the  sewage  in  the  top  b}4  ft.  of  the  bed  over  its 
corresponding  trickling  filter.  If  the  voids  in  the  broken  stone  are  33 
per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  contact  bed,  the  dose  at  each  discharge 
of  a  siphon  is  about  7000  gal.  The  chamber  below  the  bed  is  con- 
stantly full  of  effluent,  which  Alvord  believes  to  be  somewhat  changed 
at  each  discharge  of  a  siphon;  the  sediment  in  the  chamber  is  flushed  out 
at  intervals  through  the  sludge  pipe  of  the  central  settling  tank.  The 
rapid  siphoning  of  the  liquid  contents  of  such  a  bed  washes  solids  from 
the  stones  into  the  chamber  below;  after  4  years  of  operation  under 
very  high  rates  the  beds  were  free  from  clogging.  There  has  been 
no  trouble  with  nozzle  clogging  on  the  trickling  filters,  according  to 
Anton  Littler,  superintendent  of  the  plant. 

The  rates  at^  which  these  beds  operate  are  so  high  as  to  render  it 
a  question  whether  they  should  be  classed  as  contact  beds  or  struoon. 
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The  4  beds  have  a  capacity  of  about  28,000  gal.,  but  ordinarily 
half  the  plant  is  shut  down  for  recuperation,  so  that  the  average  daily 
flow  of  800,000  gal.  is  handled  by  2  beds  of  only  14,000  gal.  capacity, 
making  it  jiecessary  to  dischuge  each,  bed  fifty-seven  times  daily. 
'  This  type  of  bed  is  used  in  the  sewage  treatment  works  designed  by 
Alvord  for  Madison,  Wis. 

The  largest  and  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  installation 
of  contact  beds  thus  far  built  Is  at  Manchester,  England.  A  special 
report  upon  this  plant  was  prepared  by  Fowler  and  Wilkinson,  in  1902, 
from  which  the  following  description   and  illustrations  have  been 

In  1902  the  population  served  by  the  1700  miles  of  sewers  within 
the  city  was  564,000.  The  water-supply  at  that  time  was  estimated  to 
be  35  U.  S.  gal.  per  capita  per  day,  of  which  19  gal.  were  for  domestic 
purposes,  the  remainder  being  used  by  tie  industries.  It  is  surprising 
to  American  engineerB  to  find  that  at  this  date  there  were  in  use,  in 
Manchester,  73,915  pail  closets  and  only  45,686  water-closets.  The 
eewer  system  receives  storm  water,  including  which  the  average  dafly 
flow  of  sewage  in  1901  was  over  40,800,000  U.  S.  gal.,  the  average  daily 
dry  weather  flow  being  30,800,000  gal. 

The  project  for  contact  beds,  adopted  by  the  Manchester  City 
Council  in  1900,  involved  the  construction  of  46  acres  (net)  of  first- 
contact  beds,  each  ]4  acre  in  area;  26  acres  of  storm-water  filters, 
each  about  1  acre  in  area  and  2  ft.  6  in.  deep;  and  46  acres  (net)  of 
second-contact  beds,  subsequently  reduced  when  experience  showed  that 
the  area  originally  proposed  was  not  needed.  This  project  was  de- 
signed to  deal  with  a  maximum  rate  of  flow  of  151,200,000  U.  S.  gal.  in 
24  hours  in  time  of  storm,  the  flow  up  to  half  that  amount  being  treated 
by  double  contact  on  the  contact  beds  and  the  other  half  on  the  26 
acres  of  storm-water  filters.  The  excessive  sewage  flow  in  time  of 
rain  beyond  this  maximum  rate  was  to  be  dischai^ed  directly  into 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 

Fig.  127  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the  underdrainage  and 
distribution  systems  of  a  typical  bed.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bottom 
of  the  bed  is  graded  iu  ridges  and  furrows  to  facilitate  drainage  toward 
the  underdrains.  Both  the  distribution  and  underdrainage  systems 
radiate  from  the  center  of  the  side  wall,  pamllel  to  which  a  single  channel 
is  provided  which  serves  both  beds.  The  sewage  from  this  channel 
flows  into  a  small  distributing  reservoir,  from  which  it  passes  over  a 
circular  weir  and  thence  along  channels  formed  in  the  surface  of  the 
bed,  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  128.  These  channels  are  lined  with  fine 
material  which  tends  to  arrest  suspended  matters  and  prevent  them 
from  entering  the  bed.  It  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  127  that  the  under- 
drainage system  radiates  toward  a  collecting  channel,  which  is  con- 
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centric  with  the  distributing  weir  and  connects  with  the  main  effluent 
drain.  The  bottoms  of  the  beds  are  of  concrete,  in  which  the  under- 
drain  channels  are  formed.  These  channels  are  covered  with  per- 
forated stoneware  slabs  so  placed  as  to  be  flush  with  the  surface  of  the 
bottom. 

The  details  of  the  distribution  and  underdr&inage  systems  of  a  t)rpical 
storm- water  bed  are  shown  in  Fig.  129.  The  floor  of  the  beds  is  the 
natural  ground  surface,  generally  a  clayey  marl,  covered  with  a  layer 
of  concrete  where  the  character  of  the  ground  renders  it  necessary. 
The  lateral  underdrains  are  of  brick  laid  with  open  joints  on  concrete 
foundations  and  covered  with  stoneware  or  fire-clay  slabs.  The  general 
scheme  of  underdrainage  is  shown  by  Fig.  130. 

The  cost  of  the  filters,  according  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage 
Disposal,  Fifth  Report,  was  from  $12,500  to  $15,000  per  acre. 

At  Mansfield,  Ohio,  the  beds,  designed  by  F.  A.  Barbour,  are  laid  out 
in  the  form  of  a  circle, 'each  of  the  five  0.25-acre  beds  forming  a  sector 
separated  from  the  next  by  an  earthen  embankment.  They  were  de- 
scribed as  follows  in  the  report  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health  for 
1908: 

"The  filtering  material  is  chiefly  crushed  cinders,  which  range  in  siie 
from  yi  to  ^  in.  The  cinders  were  obtained  from  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
toad  and  were  screened  and  crushed  at  the  plant  by  a  special  apparatus. 
They  are  said  to  have  coat  S5  eta.  per  cubic  yard,  in  place.  The  total  depth 
of  filtering  material  is  4  ft.  9  in. 

"  E^h  filter  is  underdraincd'  with  branched  lines  of  vitrified  tile,  which 
comprise  171  ft.  of  4-in.  tile,  169  ft.  of  6-in.  tile,  170  ft.  of  S-in.  tile,  16  ft. 
of  lO-in.  tile  and  S  ft.  of  12-in.  tile.  The  drains,  which  form  a  network 
over  the  entire  bottom  of  each  unit,  are  laid  in  depressions  6  in.  deep  and 
about  20  ft.  apart.  They  are  placed  with  open  joints  and  are  surrounded 
to  a  depth  of  from  4  to  9  in,  with  coarse  cinders  which  range  in  size  from  J^ 
to  1}4  in.  The  general  slope  of  the  underdrainage  system  is  1.42  ft.  in  100 
ft.  At  the  end  of  each  underdrain  branch,  for  purposes  of  ventila- 
tion, there  is  a  4-in,  iron  pipe  which  extends  several  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  filtering  material.  There  are  seven  of  these  ventilating  pipes  in  each 
filter.  The  underdrains  are  so  laid  that  the  filter  is  ordinarily  drained  com- 
pletely. In  case  It  is  deemed  necessary  to  retain  a  certain  quantity  of 
sewage  in  the  underdrains,  arrangements  were  made  when  the  plant  was 
built  to  close  the  regular  outlet  by  means  of  a  sluice  gate  and  to  cause  the 
effluent  te  dischai^  through  a  second  pipe  located  at  a  higher  level.  It 
appears  that  this  arrangement  has  never  been  used. 

"Sewage  flows  from  the  dosing  apparatus  to  each  filter  through  about  15 
ft,  of  I8-in.  iron  pipe,  which  terminates  in  a  concrete  culvert  at  the  apex  of 
each  filter.    The  distribution  on  the  surface  of  each  filter  is  a  wooden 

1  The  undeidcsiDsge  i>  actually  much  better  than  »  indicated  by  th«e  fisurn,  for  durini 
Che  layius  of  the  tile  numeruua  4-iD,  brancheg  wen  added  which  were  nat  called  for  by  the 
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carrier  which  ranges  in  width  from  3  ft.  4  in.  to  6  in.  The  distributor  is 
6  in.  deep  throughout  its  length.  The  dimensionB  of  the  distributor  in 
detail  are  aa  follows:  15  ft.,  3  ft.  4  in.  wide;  30  ft.,  2  ft.  10  in.  wide;  30  ft.,  22 
in.  wide,  and  30  ft.,  6  in.  wide.  In  addition  to  this  main  line,  there  are  four 
30-ft.  branches,  two  of  which  are  12  in.  wide  and  two  6  in.  wide.  HinRcd 
gates  are  provided  at  each  change  of  section  to  control  the  aliquot  part  of 
the  flow  discharging  at  any  given  point.  At  each  change  of  section  wooden 
Blabs  are  provided  2  ft.  6  in.  X  4  ft.  in  area." 

Control  ia  by  the  Barbour  apparatus  described  in  Chapter  XVIII. 
The  contact  filters  and  appurtenances  cost  about  $16,400  per  acre. 

The  contact  beds  at  Mansfield  have  a  bottom  of  earth  into  which 
cinders  were  rolled  to  secure  as  great  density  as  possible.  Tests  made 
in  October,  1914,  showed  that  the  total  leakage  from  the  beds  was  about 
5  per  cent.,  mostly  through  a  revolving  valve  controlling  the  discharge 
from  the  underdrains.  The  liquid  that  escaped  in  this  way  passed 
through  the  contact  material  and  its  escape  was  not  considered  of  any 
sanitary  significance.  The  beds  were  found  to  be  free  from  mud  in 
the  bottom. 

The  plant  went  into  service  in  1902  with  weak  sewage,  the  dry-weather 
flow  amounting  t«  765,000  gal.  per  day.  In  October,  1914,  the  dry- 
weather  flow  was  about  1,S99,000  gal.  and  the  sewage  had  become  of 
normal  strength.  The  sewerage  system  has  a  high-level  service  dis- 
charging directly  to  the  plant  and  a  low-level  service  from  whioli  the 
sewage  is  pumped  to  the  plant.  The  records  are  so  imperfect  that 
there  is  no  means  of  knowiiy;  what  proportion  of  the  low-level  sewage 
actually  reached  the  treatment  works. 

During  the  first  4  years  the  air  space  of  the  beds  decreased  from  42 
to  28  per  cent.,  but  it  subsequently  increased  slightly  in  spite  of  the 
additional  load.  The  effluent  from  the  septic  tank  was  not  delivered  as 
intended  by  the  designer  after  the  first  few  years  of  operation,  because 
tack  of  attention  to  the  automatic  effluent  weirs  of  the  tanks,  installed 
to  smooth  out  the  hourly  variations  in  flow,  resulted  in  their  failure  to 
operate.  The  filling  period  was  found  to  vary  from  3  hours  28  minutes 
during  the  hours  of  maximum  flow  to  8  hours  42  minutes  at  n^ht. 

Objection  was  raised  to  tiie  plant  by  lower  riparian  owners  which 
led  to  an  investigation  of  its  condition  by  Barbour  in  1914-15.  He 
found  that  the  objectionable  conditions  were  due  to  the  discharge 
of  raw  sewage  into  the  river  at  times  when  the  works  were  unable  to 
treat  it,  because  their  capacity  was  far  outgrown,  as  much  as  2,000,000 
gal.  sometimes  being  treated  on  1)^  acres.  He  recommended  restrict- 
ing their  service  to  sewage  from  the  high-level  system,  working  the  beds 
on  a  rate  of  600,000  gal.,  and  constructing  Imhoff  tanks  and  trickling 
filters  worked  at  a  2,000,000-gaI.  rate  to  treat  the  sewage  pumped  from 
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the  loT'level  district.  This  advice  was  baaed  on  the  lover  cost  of  the 
recommended  system  in  comparison  with  an  increase  in  the  area  of 
contact  beds,  at  the  rates  of  operation  stated.  The  operating  results 
of  the  original  plant,  when  worked  at  rat«s  not  exceeding  ihoee  for 
which  it  was  designed,  were  regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
TRICKLTHG  FIL1XRS 

The  tricklii^  filter  is  a  bed,  usually  from  5  to  10  ft.  deep,  of  coai-Be 
material  such  as  cUnker,  gravel  or  broken  stone,  through  which  sewage 
trickles  in  thin  films.  Such  beds  are  known  as  "trickling,"  "percolate 
ing,"  "aerating,"  "sprinkling"  or  "sprinkler"  filters,  the  last  two  terms 
being  used  more  commonly  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere,  prob- 
ably because  the  sewage  is  usually  sprayed  or  sprinkled  by  pressure  noz- 
zles over  the  surface  of  the  beds  in  this  country;  this  is  shown  in  Fig. 
131,  a  view  of  a  filter  built  at  Chambersbuig,  Pa.,  from  the  plans  of 
Albright  &  Mebua. 

Character  of  Filtering  Medium.— Theoretically,  the  greater  the  surface 
afforded,  the  more  efficient  the  filtering  medium  will  be,  and  experiments 
have  proved  the  theory  to  be  true.  At  the  Philadelphia  sewage  testing 
station,  settled  sew^e  was  applied  to  five  18-in.  beds,  consisting  of 
common  marbles,  gravel,  broken  stone,  broken  slag  and  broken  coke 
respectively,  at  the  rate  of  500,000  gal.  per  acre  daily.'  The  effluents 
differed  greatly,  the  quality  improving  in  the  order  of  enumeration  of 
the  filtering  media,  the  bed  of  marbles  furnishing  the  poorest  and  that 
of  broken  coke  the  best.  (Report  Sewi^e  Testing  Station,  page  120.) 
At  York,  England,  7H-ft.  beds  of  IH  to  SJ^-in,  broken  brick,  slag,  coke 
and  clinker  produced  effluents  of  different  qualities,  the  character  im- 
proving in  the  order  in  which  the  media  arc  stated.  (Fifth  Report, 
Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal,  Appendix  III,  page  514.) 
It  was  also  observed  that  the  rate  of  passage  of  the  sewage  through  the 
different  beds  varied  inversely  as  the  quaUty  of  the  effluent,  the  broken 
brick  furnishing  the  most  free  passage.  Experiments  made  at  the 
Lawrence  Experiment  Station  are  summarized  in  Table  122. 

Rough  materials  have  the  disadvantage  that  they  tend  to  retard  the 
imloading  of  tranKformed  solid  matters  and  are,  therefore,  more  liable 
to  become  clogged  than  smoother  materials.  Clo^ng  interferes  with 
the  natural  passage  of  air  into  the  filter  and  an  abundant  air  supply  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  may  mean  that  a  portion  or  all  of  the 
filtering  material  must  be  removed  and  washed,  which  adds  greatly  to 
the  cost  of  operation.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  therefore,  it  will  be 
well  to  avoid  extremely  rough  materials  like  slag  as  well  as  very  smooth 
materials  like  gravel. 

*  All  piutiilei  vrre  u  Desrly  tbe  Mme  sUe  u  poHible,  but  njtb  increuioc  turf  see  uh. 
Tha  rousfaneH  of  the  material*  was  alto  coneidecMl  an  impoitant  taclor. 
55S 
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Another  important  practical  matter  is  the  permanence  of  the  filter- 
ing medium.  Certain  kinds  of  materials  disintegrate,  so  that  the  be<l 
as  a  whole  may  in  time  come  to  be  entirely  different  in  character.  At 
Philadelphia  it  was  found  that  trap  rock  and  gravel  maintained  their 
initial  size,  while  limeBtone  and  slag  disintegrated  to  Rome  extent.  In 
some  climates  the  upper  portion  of  the  bed  is  liable  to  be  alternately 
frozen  and  thawed  during  the  winter,  and  if  the  material  ia  porous  there 
is  a  decided  tendency  toward  disintegration.  Trap  rock  is  a  satis- 
factory material  in  this  respect.  Coke  and  cinders  are  midesirable. 
It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  there  may  be  places  where  it  will  be 
more  economical  to  nse  cheap,  possibly  waste,  materials  like  cinders 
even  though  they  may  have  to  be  occasionally  renewed,  than  to  build 
of  more  permanent  but  considerably  more  expensive  material  like 
broken  stone. 

Table  122. — Time   of    Passaob    op   Sewage   through    Expehimgktai. 
Trickuno  Filters,  Lawrbmcb,  Mass. 

(Report  of  thp  Mannarhiiii«u  Stnte  Br*rd  of  Hwtllh,  IQOS.  puge  WO) 


Broken  stone 

"'4-1 

■  10 

0 

1.150,000 

71  :J 

Broken  stone 

10 

0 

1,938,  OOC 

120.1 

Broken  stone 

n 

0 

963,40C 

74.8; 

Broken  stone 

V^-I 

.i 

u 

925,50C 

114,7  1 

Coarse  clinker 

r> 

9 

885,00C 

95,4 

Coarse  clinker 

^i-l' 

■A 

10 

949,00t 

153  5 

Fine  clinker 

'i-  * 

5 

i) 

896,50C 

96.6  ' 

Fine  clinker 

"i-  :' 

3 

10 

908,900 

147,1 

29.5 
20.6 
21,2 


Size  of  FOtering  Medium. — The  fimaller  the  filtering  material  the 
greater  will  be  if.'*  bacterial  surface  and  the  longer  will  be  the  time 
afforded  the  sewage  for  contact  and  oxidation.  There  is  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  the  length  of  time  of  contact- 
Dr.  W.  P.  Dunbar  states  in  his  "Sewage  Treatment"  {page  140)  that 
if  a  quantity  of  sewage  equal  to  the  water-retaining  capacity'  of  a 
filter  3  ft.  deep  is  applied  to  .'<uch  a  bed,  20  to  30  minutes  will  elapse  be- 
fore that  sewage  is  discharged  from  the  bottom.  This  statement  does 
not  agree  well  with  the  data  in  Tables  121  and  122,  but  the  conditions 

•"By  the'waler-retKinmnrBpHrLty'ofasollistobBundprBiondlhpvolumBof  WBtwwhich 
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Table   123. — Time  of  Pebcolation   op   Sewaqb 

FlLTBRB 
(WillisDi  Clidoril.  Pnertdinat  Jnilifulion  of  Citil  Bngintxr.,  vol 


Trickuko 

i,  part  u.  pac*  3) 


R.le„.. 

priDUinir 

eolntloo 

"Mter" 

Gnda 

MiL  U  8 

U,  8.  «■!. 

3(1,  of 

^'■^ 

's^„^ 

per  »,  yd, 
per  hour 

medium. 

medium. 

"il? 

"dir* 

(R) 

mmute. 

m 

Coal: 

HtoHin... 

1.39 

11.962 

24,3 

30.4 

11,40 

0.0313 

1.05 

9,000 

31.7 

39.6 

10,56 

0.0296 

o.ei 

5,256 

45.6 

57.0 

9.84 

0,0327 

HU>H  in.... 

1.78 

15,852 

26.4 

33,0 

14.64 

0.0289 

0,78 

6.696 

49.4 

61,8 

14,16 

0.0341 

HtoHm.... 

1.32 

11,4S4 

34,0 

42.5 

17.28 

0,0357 

1.11 

9,552 

39,0 

48,8 

17,16 

0,0366 

0.75 

6.456 

63.6 

79,5 

16,32 

0.0317 

HtoHin.-    . 

1.37 

11.706 

54,7 

68.4 

19,26 

0.0249 

1.05 

9.048 

64,3 

80.4 

18.84 

0,0260 

Gravel: 

ItoJiin 

1.42 

12,252 

15,0 

18-8 

9,12 

0,0396 

1.16 

9,996 

17,6 

22.0 

9,00 

0,0409 

0.89 

7.704 

22,0 

27.5 

8,88 

0.0417 

HU>H  in.... 

1,50 

12,948 

20,1 

25.1 

11.04 

0.0340 

1.13 

9,696 

31.5 

39.4 

10.80 

0.0283 

0.80 

6,852 

35.8 

44.8 

10,08 

0,0328 

Htoyiia.... 

1.45 

12,504 

31,2 

39.0 

11,70 

0.0241 

1.12 

9,600 

37,2 

46.5 

11,40 

0,0255 

0.96 

8,304 

40,0 

50.0 

11,16 

0,0269 

JatoJ^in.--. 

1.43 

12,300 

33,7 

42-1 

18,12 

0.0350 

1.14 

9,852 

40,0 

50,0 

17,55 

0,0356 

0.90 

7,752 

44,1 

55.1 

17.04 

0,0399 

Destructor 

clinker: 

1  to  ?i  in 

1.34 

11.496 

27,1 

33.9 

12,84 

0.0332 

1,16 

9,996 

30,0 

37,5 

12,60 

0.0337 

0.90 

7,776 

36,8 

46,0 

12,12 

0.0338 

?i  to^  in.... 

1.45 

12,504 

47,1 

58.8 

19,44 

0.0265 

1-16 

9.996 

60,9 

76,3 

18,72 

0,0246 

0-85 

7.344 

84.7 

105.9 

18,24 

0,0235 

^stolsin... 

1.43 

12.300 

120  0 

150.0 

28,92 

0,0157 

1  16 

9-996 

148,0 

■185,0 

28.20 

0,0153 

0.0307 
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of  the  experinieiits  appear  to  have  differed.  However,  if  the  action  of 
the  trickling  filter  is  dependeot  upon  absorption,  sufficient  opportunity 
must  be  afTorded  the  sewage  matters  to  come  in  contact  with  and  be 
retained  by  the  absorbing  medium. 

William  Clifford  carried  out  experiments  with  trickling  filters  of  coal, 
gravel  and  clinker  from  refuse  destructors,  with  the  results  given  in 
Table  123.  The  last  column  of  this  table  gives  a  constant,  c,  which 
Clifford  used  in  a  formula  to  give  the  time  of  percolation,  T,  in  minutes, 
of  all  particles  of  a  dose  throi^h  a  filter.  This  formula  is  T  =  cI/R, 
where  /  is  the  water  not  held  by  the  water-retaining  capacity  of  a  bed 
drained  20  hours,  and  R  is  the  rate  of  sprinkling  in  U.  S.  gallons  per 
square  yard  per  hour.    He  summed  up  his  investigation  as  follows: 

"The  time  of  percolation  through  clean  filtering  material  varies  inversely 
as  the  rate  of  sprinkling  and  directly  as  the  amount  of  water  taking  part  in 
the  water  movement  through  the  bed,  the  amount  of  water  in  motion  being 
generally  represented  by  the  interstitial  water."  {Proc.  Inat.  C.  E.,  vol. 
clxxii,  Part  II,  page  9.) 

Table  124. — Pbhcolatino  Filters  or  Equivalent  Capacitt  based  on* 
A    Time    op    Percolation   of    100    Minutes 

(Oillonl.  Pref.  Intl.  C.  B.,  irJiime  olnrii,  pari  ii.  page  11) 


GnvBl 

" 

Ml 

n-  1  KS. 

,.°'t.. 

Orxlc 
to.      in. 

Depth 
(t.  V 

" 

8      3 

?i-H 

7      3 

H-H 

6      7 

H-Va 

4      4 

n-H 

7      2     IVi'H.    ,6      1  I      l-?i 
Vt-^A       7     3    1   yi-H   I  5     2  !    H-H   ;  5     4     H-H 


By  interstitial  water  Clifford  referred  to  the  quantity  wliich  will 
leave  a  filter  in  20  hours  of  draining  from  a  filled  state.  He  calculated 
the  depth  of  filters  of  several  materials  of  different  sizes  to  accomplish 
the  purification  of  a  sewage  requiring  a  time  of  percolation  of  100 
minutes  to  be  treated  properly,  using  the  formula  already  given  for 
calculating  the  quantity  of  interstitial  water,  and  the  following  formula 
for  the  depth  required  r 

,      ,  ,     ,  .  ,  total  interstitial  water 

Depth  of  bed  m  yards  = — r 

interstitial  water  per  cubic  yard 

The  results  of  these  computations  are  given  in  Table  124,  and  shoT 
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the  effect  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  medJiun  in  diminiBhing  the  nec- 
essary depth  of  the  filter.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  v&ri&tionx 
in  depth  given  in  the  table  are  too  great,  because  the  material  was 
clean  instead  of  being  coated  with  bacterial  jelly,  as  in  practice.  As 
email  material  should  be  used  as  is  consistent  with  abundant  air  supply 
and  abilitj'  to  unload  from  time  to  time  the  solids  which  have  been 
retained  in  the  filter  and  transformed  in  character. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  in  a  trickling  lilter  oxygen  performs 
its  only  work  through  solution  or  absorption  by  the  sewage,  for  Dunbar 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  bact«rial  jelly  absorbs  oxygen  with 
great  avidity. 

"Inordertodemonstrate  the  absorbent  powere  of  this  film,  I  have  waalied 

out  small  quantities  from  biological  filterB,  placed  the  material  in  closed 
bottles  provided  with  manometers,  and  admitted  known  voiumea  ot  ab- 
sorbable gases,  such  as  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide.  After  a  very  short 
time  the  manometera  showed  a  diminution  in  pressure,  an  increasing  diminu- 
tion being  observed  as  the  gases  were  absorbed  by  the  sludge."  ("Prin- 
ciples of  Sewage  Treatment,  "  page   143). 

"  After  the  sewage  has  passed  through  the  filter,  i.e.,  after  a  few  seconds 
or  minutes,  according  to  the  size  and  depth  of  the  filtering  material,  the 
gases  of  the  atmosphere  enter  the  pores  of  the  material.  The  retained 
organic  matters  are  decomposed  with  the  aid  of  Tnicro-organisma.  The 
absorbed  oxygen  is  thus  used  up  and  replaced  by  fresh  oxygen  from  the  air 
in  the  pores.  This  causes  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  pores  of  the  filter,  and  the 
surrounding  air  is  drawn  in  with  considerable  energy.  By  means  of  an 
experiment  I  was  able  to  show  that  the  oxygen  was  drawn  in,  even  through 
very  narrow  glass  tubes  from  a  closed  vessel  connected  with  the  filter, 
with  such  energy  as  to  ciiuse  a  considerable  diminution  of  pressure  in  the 
vessel.  The  oxygen  then  oxidizes  the  organic  matters  which  have  been 
retained  by  the  filter  and  broken  dotvn  by  the  action  of  micro-organisms. 
The  process  is  accompanied  by  the  production  of  considerable  volumes  of 
carbon  dioxide,  which  is  partly  absorbed,  partly  leaves  the  filter  with  the 
next  charge  of  sewage,  and  partly  escapes  by  gaseous  diffusion.  The 
atmosphere  over  a  biological  filter  contained  0.6  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide. 
I.e.,  twenty  times  as  much  as  is  present  in  the  atmosphere  normally." 
(Ibid.,  page  U4.) 

lu  order  to  unload  transformed  solids,  it  is  important  for  the  filter- 
ing material  to  be  not  only  suiRcientiy  coarse  but  also  rcaBonably  uni- 
form in  size.  If  the  pores  of  coarwe  particles  are  filled  with  fine  material, 
the  solids  will  be  retained  in  the  bed  indefinitely  utid  clogf^g  will 
eventually  ensue.  The  more  uniform  in  size  the  material  is,  the  smaller 
it  can  be,  safely.  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  practice  in 
securing  material  within  the  limits  of  size  specified.  IJnIesB  fine  ma- 
terial can  be  excluded  at  the  crusher,  the  material  should  bo  rescreened 
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before  placing  it  in  the  filter.    The  size  of  material  in  a  number  of 
American  trickling  filters  is  given  in  Table  125. 


Table  125.— Swb 

vND  Kind  op  Matbkial  Used  at 
Pi^NTs  IN  THE  United  States 

Trickling   Fiumit 

w,.. 

1-3 

m-i 

2« 

1-2K 

1-2)1 

1M-2K 

1-2 

Columbus 

Broken  stone 

/  Broken  slag 

GlovenvUk 

Baltimore 

Atlanta 

Fitchburg 

\  Broken  feldspar 

Broken  stone 

'     Broken  stone 

, ,        Broken  granite 

It  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  sewage  should  be  fairly  weU  settled 
preliminary  to  treatment  by  trickling  filters  in  order  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  clogging  to  s  minimum.  The  more  thoroi^  the  preliminary  re- 
moval of  suspended  matters  from  the  sewage  the  finer  the  filtering 
material  which  can  be  employed  with  safety. 

DEPTH  OF  FILTERS 

At  Baltimore,  experiments  were  conducted  to  ascertain  the  best  size 
of  material  and  depth  of  filter.  I^llters  from  i}4  to  12  ft.  deep  were 
operated  at  uniform  rates  for  a  period  of  time  so  short  that  caution 
should  be  exereised  in  interpreting  the  results.     Hendrick  stated: 

"This  figure  brings  out  very  strikingly  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  purifica- 
tion per  foot  of  bed  decreases  as  the  bed  increases  in  depth,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  nitrification,  which  seems  to  vary  almost  directly  as  the  depth  of  the 
bed.  ...  In  the  case  of  Baltimore,  where  it  was  required  that  the  highest 
practicable  degree  of  purification  be  obtained,  the  desirable  depth  ,  .  .  has 
been  decided  to  be  0  ft.  ...  There  is  considerable  increase  of  purifica- 
tion between  the  depths  of  6  and  9  ft.,  while  the  increased  purification  be- 
tween depths  of  filters  of  9  ft.  and  12  ft.,  is  relatively  small."  (Beport  of 
Baltimore  Sewerage  Commission,  1911,  page  59.) 

These  conclusions  were  based  partly  on  the  average  relative  stability 
of  the  effluents. 

Many  of  the  effluent  samples,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  deeper 
filters,  had  a  stability  above  100  per  cent,  inasmuch  as  the  putres- 
cibility  test  does  not  indicate  values  exceeding  100  per  cent.,  average 
relative  stability  numbers  made  up  from  results  where  the  samples  are 
partly  above  and  partly  below  100  per  cent,  stability  are  too  low  and 
do  not  represent  the  true  character  of  the  average  eflQuent. 
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It  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  most  economical  depth  of  filter 
from  the  varying  degrees  of  purification  effected  by  filters  of  several 
depths  dosed  at  a  uniform  rate  per  acre.  On  the  other  hand,  if  mmilar 
filters  of  different  depths  are  dosed  with  the  same  quantities  of  sewage 
per  cubic  yard  of  filtering  medium  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  determine 
the  relation  of  depth  to  filter  efficiency.  The  relation  of  the  rate  of 
application  per  acre  to  the  rate  per  ci^ic  yard  of  filtering  material  is 
shown  in  Table  126. 


500,000  62 

1,000,000  :  124 

1,500,000  1  186 

2,000,000  i  248 

2,500,000  ;  310 

3,000,000  I  372 


1  „.. 

8K. 

1     ^^ 

39 

■       89 

78 

1     133 

116 

1     177 

155 

In  the  case  of  similar  sewages,  the  load  upon  filters  may  be  expressed 
in  grams  of  nitrogen  per  cubic  yard  of  filtering  material.  Data  are 
brought  together  in  Table  127  to  show  the  relation  of  the  stability  of 
trickling  filter  effluents  to  the  depth  of  filter  when  approximately  uni- 
form quantities  of  unoxidiscd  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  organic  nitrogen* 
and  free  ammonia  were  applied  per  cubic  yard  of  filter.  The  Glovers- 
ville  results  indicate  that  the  10-ft.  filter,  although  treating  a  greater 
quantity  of  nitrogen  per  cubic  yard,  produced  nearly  as  good  an  effluent 
as  the  7-ft.  filter  and  a  better  effluent  than  the  5-ft.  filter.  The  Wor- 
cester and  Lawrence  results  indicate  that  purification  was  approximately 
proportional  to  the  depth. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal  reached  the  conclusion 
quoted  on  page  27,  that  the  purification  effected  by  a  given  volume  of 
materia  was  not  aTected  by  the  depth. 

Four  trickling  filters  having  4,  6,  8  and  10  ft.  of  Ji  to  1^-in.  stone 
were  put  in  operation  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station  in  May, 

1913.  An  attempt  was  made  to  operate  them  at  rates  giving  effluents 
with  about  15  parts  per  1,000,000  of  nitrates,  for  earlier  experience  had 
shown  that  this  nitrification  was  necessary  to  have  effluents  of  Lawrence 
filters  stable.    The  filters  reached  a  Btcady  operating  condition  early  in 

1914,  and  the  results  obtained  with  them  are  given  in  Table  128,  from  a 
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Table  127. — Work  Accomplished  by  Trickling  Filters  of  Diffebbht 


SUti 

S»ot 

Applied 

BUble 

"„frx. 

Period 

«f»™p" 

psroentace 

UW*(S 

Gloversville'. . 

5 

lJ^-2 

6.90 

32.2 

Septic 

54  days 

Gloveraville.  . 

7 

m-2 

5.96 

100.0 

Septic 

50  days 

Gloversville.  . 

10 

1^-2 

6.95 

91.6 

Septic 

252  days 

WorceBtet*.  .. 

5 

?i-2J^ 

10.52 

70.0 

Settled 

1  year 

WorcesteT".  . . 

7H 

K-2J^ 

10-02 

93.0 

Settled 

lyear 

Worcester*.  . . 

m 

%-\M 

11.00 

100.0 

SetUed 

100  days 

Worcester".  . , 

10 

H-2H 

10.40 

88.9 

4  mo. 

Worcester*. . . 

10 

H-iH 

10.40 

100.0 

Imhoff  t. 

4  mo. 

5 

H-l 

26.7 

40.78 

Unsettled 

3  years 

Lawrence* 

8 

H-i 

16.6 

90-100 

Unsettled 

3  years 

Lawrence'-  '■  • 

8 

K-l 

25.4 

90-100 

Settled 

4  years 

Lawrence* 

10 

W-i 

16.4 

100 

UnaetUec 

1  year 

L&wrence*..  . 

10 

K-i 

2S.2 

100 

Settled 

2  years 

I^wrence' 

10 

H-\ 

29.7 

70 

Settled 

lyear 

Lawrence' 

10 

H-l 

22.6 

100 

Unsettlec 

3  years 

Lawrence'- '-  • 

10 

H-i 

19.1 

100 

Settled 

3  years 

I^wreoce'. . . 

10 

H-i 

17.0 

100 

Settled 

1  year 

Lawrence*-  '- ' 

10 

^-1 

18.7 

100 

SetUed 

4  years 

gt  diipoaal,  Eddy  and  VrtHtmui 
depsTtment.  IB  10,  pMe  718. 
departmtint,  IB09.  p>c«  104S. 


■  Rsport  of 

•  Report  o[  iBnet  department.  19 
>  H^rl  of  nner  d^artmeat,  10 

•  Report  of  Man.  St.  Bd.  Health. 
'  Report  of  Man.  St.  Bd.  Health, 

■  Report  of  Masa.  8t.  Bd.  Heahh. 

Table  128. — Average  Chemical  Analyses  of  ErFLtrENTS  from  Dbceu- 
BER,  1913,  TO  September,  1914,  Inclusive 

(Part!  per  100.000) 
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1   (W 

.00B6 
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8  Ft. 

I    585,100 

.1796 

13  30 

1.79 

8FI. 

11,801.000 

136. 8 

I.3B7S.371; 

,2292 

12.98 

1.08 

,0128 

2.17 
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paper  by  H.  W,  Clark  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
(Jotau  B.  S.  C.  E.,  vol.  ii,  1915,  page  37.)  These  results  indicate  that 
stable  ef9uents  can  be  produced  at  higher  rates  per  unit  volume  of 
material  as  the  depth  of  filter  is  increased.  Clark  found  later  by  chlor- 
ine tests  of  effluents  from  s&lted  sewage  that  the  time  of  contact  in 
filters  of  different  depths  of  the  same  material  increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  increase  in  the  depth  of  the  filter. 

In  most  cases  where  sufficient  head  is  available,  the  cost  of  trickling 
filters  per  unit  of  volume  decreases  with  the  increase  in  depth,  owing 
principally  to  the  reduced  cost  of  floor,  underdrainage  and  distribution 
with  deeper  beds.  If  the  quantity  of  sewage  which  can  be  satisfactorily 
purified  by  trickling  filters  is  proportional  to  the  depth,  the  deeper  filters 
will  be  the  more  economical.  In  a  paper  by  one  of  the  authors  {Jour. 
Bos.  Soc.  C.  E.,  February,  1915),  Table  129  is  given,  showing  the  coats 
of  trickling  filters  of  different  depths  per  cubic  yard  of  effective  filtering 
material,  based  on  contract  prices  at  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Table  129.— C 


Depth  ol  atone  tn  teet 

tt         1        7 

8 

10 

Assumed  value  of  stone  per  cubic  yard..  . 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1,0 

Relative  areas  of  filterii^  surface 

1.0 

0.857 

0.75 

0.60 

Floor  at  $1.30  per  cubic  yard  8-ft.  tiltor 

$1.30 

$1.11 

$0.98 

$0.78 

Walls  at  HH  cts.per  cubic  yard  6-tt.  filWr 

0.15      0.16 

0.17 

0.19 

(varies  as  walls). 

Underdrains  and  gallery  at  34  cts.  per  cu- 

0.34 .  0.29 

0  26 

0.20 

bic  yard  6-tt.  filter  (varies  as  area). 

Distribution  at  80  cts.  per  cubic  yard  6-tt. 

0.80  ;  0,69 

0,60 

0,48 

filter  (varies  as  ai«a). 

Stone  at  11.95  per  cubic  yard  (varies  as 

1-95  j   1,95 

1,95 

1-95 

volume  of  stone). 

Total 

$4.54    $4,20 

$3.96  |S3.60 

By  applying  these  unit  prices  to  filters  of  varying  depths  a 
be  capable  of  accomplishing  the  same  purification  per  cubio  yard  of 
filtering  material,  the  data  in  Table  130  were  obtained. 

The  unit  prices  for  construction  will  vary  greatly  in  different  localities 
and  the  amount  of  excavation  required  may  materially  modify  the  rela- 
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tive  coate  of  filters  of  different  depths.  Where  the  available  head  ia 
limited  it  will  undoubtedly  be  less  expensive  to  provide  a  larger  area  of 
relatively  shallow  beds  and  thereby  avoid  the  cost  of  pumping.  The 
estimated  costs  of  constructbn  of  trickling  filters  of  different  depths  for 
several  localities  are  shown  in  Table  131. 


Table  130.— Cost  or  Sqoahb  Teickijng  Pilterb  o 

y  Vjuuors  Depths 

TO  DO  THE  WoBK  OF  A  1-AcRB  FILTER  6  Fbbt  Deep 

„„...,.,..„.,..      1    . 

1.0 

10 

1.0 

Assumed  value  of  stone  per  cu.  yd. '     1 .0 

1.0 

Relative  volumes  of  stone ]     1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Relative  areas  of  filtering  surface . ,     1.0 

0.867 

0.75 

0.60 

Relative  eitent  of  walls  (areas)..  J     1.0 

1.08 

1.15 

1.29 

Floor  system  at  S2.60  per  sq.  yd    . '  S12,580 

$10,780 

$  9,440 

$  7,S40 

WaUsat$2per8q.vd  (718sq.yd,  1      1,436 

1,550 

1,6,50 

1,852 

in  6-ft.  filter). 

Underdrains  and  galleiy  at  68.4        3.31S 

2,840 

2,480 

1,988 

cts.  per  sq.  yd.  (area). 

Distribution  system  at  «1.60  p<!r       7.77^ 

fl,88fi 

5,830 

4,666 

sq.  yd,  (area).                                1 

Stone  at  $1.95  per  cu.  yd 18,880 

18,880 

18,880 

18,380 

Total,    exclusive   iif   engineeririR    $43,984 

$40,716 

R:«,2WI 

$34,926 

and  excavation. 

In  a.  discussion  of  the  paper  in  which  these  tables  were  given,  George 
W.  Fuller  stated  {Jour.  Bos.  Soc.  C.  E.,  February,  1915,  page  76)  that 
investigations  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Hanley  and  Leeds,  England,  con- 
vinced him  that  a  greater  purification  was  effected  per  cubic  yard  of 
atone  by  shallow  filters.  There  were  rather  marked  differences  in  the 
unit  costs  of  floors,  false  bottoms,  walls,  galleries  and  distributors  as 
given  in  Tables  129  and  130  and  those  employed  by  him,  owing  to  local 
influences  on  design  and  market  prices.  Hia  conclusion  was  that  a 
trickling  filt«r  not  less  than  6  ft.  nor  more  than  7  ft.  deep  will  prove 
most  economical  in  most  cases.  A  leading  reason  for  this  difference  in 
opinion  lies  in  the  methods  employed  in  measuring  the  efBcicncy  of 
such  a  filter.  The  Gtrength  of  the  sewage,  S,  in  the  investigations 
upon  which  the  tables  are  based  was  measured  in  terms  of  unoxidhsed 
nitrogen,  including  free  ammonia  and  organic  nitrogen,  whereas  Fuller 
used  the  McGowan  formulas 

5  -  4.5  (Ammonia  N  +  Organic  N)  +  6.5  (Oxygen  absorbed  in  4 
hours) 
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for  sewage  and  the  following  for  effluent: 

S  =  4.S  (Ammonia  N  +  Organic  iV)  +  2  (Volatile  suspended  solids) 
—  3  (Nitric  nitrogen). 

In  these  formulas  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  expressed  in  parts  per 
100,000. 

Table  131. — Approieimate  Comparative  Costs  of  Fit-tehb  of  Different 
Depths  Based  on  Contract  Prices  and  Estimated  Qoantitieb 


S-foot 

,«)"■ 

',5% 

•.» 

10.foot  dsBlh 
(l«cr«) 

Cctrf 

Percnl 
oftotM 

Cent  of 

Per  cent 

Cortof 

rf  total' 

•S.0S2 
I.97B 

ibItos 

8.0 
14  2 

S.7 
12,0 

3.0 

21.8 
39.1 

31.1 

8,1 

35,4 
35. B 

*fi.420 

6i050 
13,180 
27.932 

11.0 
50. S 

8,9 

3,8 

17.9 
32,2 

9.2 

28  9 
44  0 

t5,eeo 

2.770 
4.540 

11.0 

fi,5 
9.0 
19.4 

7.2 
IS  8 

27,2 
43,4 

10.0 
3.0 

49.6 

Dl.tribuUoB  .ystem 

t83.778 
(2.ei6 
12,2M 

»U.002 

t3.fl30 
2.090 
3.090 

tso.ooe 

W.I40 

2,020 
2,760 

23,600 

138,545 

•2.060 
4.620 
8,960 

12.500 

CoJumiw.  Ohio,  prirt.: 

CollBDtion  •yitom 

MS,249 

•l.SSS 
3.1B0 
13.620 
25.000 

1S.900 

$41,170 

*1,878 

e[290 
16.650 

Wahimtm,  Pa.  pria,: 
Earth-orh 

W»U« 

163.906 

•S.720 
1,883 

29.412 

29.785 

ssi.ess 

10.220 

1.738 
10.380 
19.800 

29.785 

H6.e40 

»5.982 
1,821 

141700 
2B.7SS 

E»rth™k 

(83.050 

J87.723 

»aO.OB7 

The  depth  of  a  trickling  filter  is  limited  by  the  requirements  of  proper 
ventilation,  for  if  the  oxygen  of  the  air  passing  through  the  filter  is 
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used  up  before  the  bottom  is  reached  tlie  lower  part  of  the  filter  will 
be  iueSective.  For  treating  unusually  strong  sewages  or  industrial 
wastes  having  marked  avidity  for  oxygen,  trickling  filters  should  not 
be  as  deep  as  for  treating  ordinary  domestic  sewage.  Furthermore, 
there  will  be  a  greater  tendency  toward  surface  clogging  and  conse- 
quent obatructioR  of  the  circulation  of  air  in  deep  beds  on  account 
of  the  greater  quantity  of  sewage  applied  per  unit  of  superficial  area. 
This  coQsideratbn  is  governed  largely  by  the  character  and  size  of  the 
filtering  material  and  the  efficiency  of  preliminary  clarification.  Sewage 
should  be  well  settled  before  treatment  by  trickling  filters.  Organic 
growths  have  appeared  at  times  on  some  trickling  filters,  more  or  less 
completely  clogging  the  surface  layer.  Uneven  distribution  will  more 
quickly  result  in  clogging  overdosed  areas  in  the  case  of  deep  beds 
because  of  the  higher  rate  of  application  per  unit  of  area.  If  portions 
of  the  filter  area  must  be  rested  from  time  to  time  on  account  of  surface 
clogging,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  filter  will  necessarily  be  out  of  use 
in  the  case  of  deep  beds. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  SEWAGE 

Motion  of  Sewage  in  Bed. — Experiments  by  W.  G.  Taylor  with  filter- 
ing material  of  different  sizes  and  depths  showed  that  the  lateral  dif- 
fusion of  i>ercolating  liquid  was  greater  with  fine  than  coarse  material. 
With  2-in.  crushed  gneiss  in  a  6-ft.  bed,  90  per  cent,  of  the  liquid  applied 
at  the  surface  in  drops  was  not  diifused  beyond  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  of  7-in.  radius  with  its  center  at  the  point  of  application. 
With  !^-in.  stone,  the  diffusion  in  a  6-ft.  bed  did  not  exceed  12  in.  from 
the  center.  The  filtering  material  was  clean,  nearly  uniform  in  size  and 
in  a  moist  but  non-dripping  condition  at  the  beginning  of  each  test.  In 
most  cases  about  one-half  of  the  total  lateral  diffusion  measured  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  took  place  in  the  top  foot.  Experiments  with  several 
points  of  application  of  the  sewage  to  the  same  bed  showed  that  where 
the  cones  of  diffusion  became  joined  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
liquid  produced  a  streaming  effect,  which  was  much  more  marked  with 
high  than  low  rates  of  application.  Taylor's  conclusion  from  the 
investigation  was: 

"The  coaree  filling  material  ordinarily  used  in  percolating  filters  does  not 
tend  to  markedly  equalise  irregularities  in  the  surface  distribution;  fre- 
quently the  distribution  at  the  base  of  a  filter  is  much  more  irregular  and 
imperfect  than  at  the  surface  .  .  .  and  a  high  efficiency  in  subsurface 
distribution  is  fostered  by  a  alow,  continuous  rate  of  application  rather  than 
by  an  intermittent  application  at  a  higher  rate."  {Engineennn  Record, 
vol.  lix,  June  5,  1909,  page  711.) 

Practically  the  same  conclusions  were  reached  by  Clark  and  Gage 
from  investigations  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station  (1908  Report 
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Mass.  St,  Bd.  Health,  pt^  393)  and  by  John  D.  Watson  from  investi- 
gations at  Birmingham  ("Works  of  Birmingham,  Tame  &  Rea  Dis- 
trict Drainage  Board,"  p&gfi  59.) 

In  practice  accumulations  of  solids  in  a  filter  cause  some  lateral 
movements  of  the  sewage  and  may  actually  improve  the  distribution  by 
its  retarding  effect  upon  the  passage  of  the  sewage  through  the  bed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  clogging  causes  pooling  at  diiTerent  points, 
tb  -;  sewage  will  be  diverted  to  the  cleaner  areas  and  streaming  will  occur, 
seiiously  interfering  with  uniformity  of  distribution. 

Since  little  may  I)e  expected  in  the  way  of  lateral  distribution  below 


Fia.  132. — Stoddart  dripping  tray. 

the  surface,  the  importance  of  uniformity  of  surface  distribution  is 
apparent.  The  ideal  to  be  attained  may  be  illustrated  by  a  rainstorm 
of  BulEcient  intensity  to  produce  the  desired  rate  of  application.  A 
rate  of  1,000,000  gal,  per  acre  daily  would  be  equivalent  to  a  rainfall  of 
about  1.5  in,  per  hour. 

Dripping  Tray. — The  dripping  tray.  Fig.  132,  devised  by  F.  Wallis 
Stoddart  of  Bristol,  England,  consists  of  a  series  of  corrugated  sheet- 
iron  troughs  from  which  the  sewage  overflows  continuously  through 
perforations  in  the  ridges  between  the  channels,  dripping  from  points 
on  the  lower  side.  Frequent  brushing  is  required  to  keep  the  perfora- 
tions dear.    This  distributor  obstructs  the  free  access  of  light  and  air 
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to  the  bed,  which  is  a  disadvantage,  but  it  reduces  the  diffusion  of  odors. 
Another  advantage  is  that  very  httle  head  is  required. 

Revolving  Distributors. — Traveling  distributors  are  used  extensively 
in  Great  Britain  and  at  many  of  the  Canadian  trickling  filters.  There 
are  2  general  types,  one  consisting  of  2  or  4  horizontal  arms  revolv- 
ing about  a  central  post  and  used  to  dose  circular  beds,  and  the 
other  consisting  of  a  low  truss  spanning  a  rectangular  bed  and  moving 
tiack  and  forth  on  its  side  walls  while  distributing  liquid  over  the  bed 
in  various  ways,  according  to  the  type  of  machine. 

The  revolving  distributor  used  for  dosing  2  filters  30  ft.  in  diameter 
shown  in  Fig.  133,  is  typical  of  small  English  plants.  There  is  a  revolv- 
ing distributor  130  ft.  in  diameter  at  Malvern  and  others  from  70  to 
120  ft.  in  diameter  have  been  constructed  for  different  places,  but  most 
installations  have  probably  had  diameters  under  70  ft.  In  the  ap- 
paratus shown  in  Fig.  133  the  weight  is  carried  by  a  ball-bearing  at 


Tia.  133. — Revolving  diatributore  of  small  English  trickling  filters. 

the  top  of  the  vertical  standard.  Fig.  135.  The  reason  for  the  small  loss 
of  head  in  such  apparatus  can  be  explained  by  outlining  its  operation. 
The  base  A  is  connected  to  a  riser  pipe  in  the  center  of  the  bed,  by  which 
the  liquid  is  admitted  to  the  distributor.  In  starting  the  apparatus,  air 
is  exhausted  from  the  annular  siphon  H  through  the  valve  G  by  means 
of  an  air  pump,  thus  starting  the  flow  of  liquid  from  A  into  the  revolving 
cylinder  D,  from  which  the  perforated  arms  E  extend  over  the  bed. 
The  siphon  is  disconnected  from  the  supply  pipe  by  the  fixed  cylinder 
C  and  the  ports  F.  Without  this  fixed  disconnecting  cylinder  the 
supply  pipe  would  form  part  of  the  siphon  and  several  inches  of  head 
would  be  lost.  The  liquid  flows  out  of  the  holes  on  the  sides  of  the  arms, 
and  the  reaction  of  all  these  little  jets  causes  the  apparatus  to  revolve 
about  the  ball-bearing  on  top  of  the  post.  Swaying  is  prevented  by  a 
gun-metal  bearmg  iV.  Both  these  bearit^  run  in  oU.  The  head  lost  in 
such  an  apparatus  is  very  small. 
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Occasionally  the  weight  of  the  revolving  amis  is  carried  bjr  small 
trucks  running  on  tracks  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  Fig.  167. 

In  Fig.  136  is  shown  a  typical  standard  for  a  fioal^supported  dis- 
tributor. A  revolving  distributor  for  a  100-ft.  bed  will  weigh  over  2 
tons,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  this  weight  supported  so  aa  to  require 
the  minimum  amount  of  power  for  rotation.  This  purpose  is  accom- 
plished by  placing  all  the  moving  parts  on  a  lai^e  float.  If  the  dis- 
tributor receives  storm  water  as  well  as  dry-weather  sewage,  two  of  the 
arms  have  small  weirs  at  their  inleta  which  concentrate  the  dry-weather  . 
flow  in  2  arms  and  improve  the  operation  of  the  machine  in  this 
way.    The  vertical  movement  of  the  distributor  is  limited  by  a  thrust 


Fia.  134.— Traveling  distributor  of  water-wheel  type  (Fiddian). 

bearing  in  the  top  of  the  standard,  and  the  side  thrust  is  taken  up  by  a 
ball  bearing  in  the  mercury  seal  casting. 

Traveling  Distributors. — An  entirely  different  principle  is  employed 
in  the  water-wheel  type  of  distributors.  Fig.  134,  whichseemto  be  par- 
ticularly favored  in  England  for  dosing  filters  of  fine  material  where 
particularly  uniform  distribution  is  desired.  These  distributors  can  be 
constructed  in  a  revolving  form  or  to  travel  back  and  forth  as  illustrated 
in  Fig.  134.  Either  type  is  driven  by  the  fall  of  the  liquid  through  a 
height  of  about  18  in.  With  the  rotating  type  the  liquid  is  supplied 
through  a  hollow  standard  in  the  center  of  the  bed,  while  in  the  travel- 
ing type  it  is  siphoned  out  of  a  channel  running  along  one  side  of  the 
bed  or  between  each  pair  of  beds.    The  liquid  passes  through  a  feed 
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tube  running  the  whole  length  of  the  distributor.  This  tube  has  apei^ 
tures  through  which  the  liquid  drops  into  the  buckets  of  a  long  water- 
wheel.  The  feeding  arrangements  on  the  distributor  are  reversed  at  each 
end  of  the  bed  by  a  buffer  attached  to  the  masonry,  and  as  soon  as  the 
reversal  occurs  the  apparatus  begins  its  return  trip.  The  beds  shown  in 
the  illustration  are  92  ft.  long,  14  ft.  wide  and  3  ft,  deep. 

Traveling  distributors  of  another  type  are  used  at  the  trickling  filters 
at  Springfield,  Mo.,  constructed  from  the  plans  of  Alexander  Potter.. 
They  were  adopted  on  account  of  the  low  operatii^  head  they  required, 
only  12  in.  There  are  six  200  X  53^-it.  beds,  over  each  of  which  a 
distributor  is  hauled  back  and  forth  by  an  endless  wire  rope.  A  6- 
h.p,  gasoline  engine  drives  all  the  cables  in  one  direction  continuously, 
and  by  means  of  automatic  reversing  gear  on  each  distributor  it  is 
attached  alternately  to  the  two  runs  which  form  each  continuous 
cable.  Settling  tank  effluent  is  siphoned  from  a  distributing  channel, 
in  the  same  position  illustrated  in  Fig.  136,  and  flows  into  2  feed 
tubes  7  in.  in  diameter.  Each  has  4  X  H-in.  orifices  15  in.  apart  through 
which  the  tank  effluent  passes  to  a  2^-ia.  tube,  between  the  2  feed 
tubes.  This  small  tube  can  be  raised  or  lowered  in  such  a  way  as  to 
control  the  distribution  of  the  liquid  over  the  bed.  Sheet-iron  covers 
are  placed  over  the  tubes  and  their  sides  extend  to  within  1  in.  of  the 
bed  in  order  to  conserve  the  heat  of  the  sewage  during  cold  weather. 
iProc.  Am.  Soc.  Man.  Imp.,  1913,  page  34.)  Potter  informed  the 
authors  in  May,  1915,  that  one  operating  advantage  of  the  covered  dis- 
tributor was  an  almost  total  absence  of  files  around  the  beds.  The 
only  weak  point  found  about  the  installation  was  the  maintenance  of 
the  cables,  concerning  which  he  wrote: 

"During  the  cold  weather  the  cables  Bometimes  become  coated  with  ice 
and  prevent  the  clutch  on  the  traveling  distributor  from  securing  a  proper 
grip.  Last  year,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  plant  replaced  two  of  these  cables 
with  a  t^-h.p.  electric  motor  mounted  directly  upon  the  traveling  distribu- 
tor. The  operation  of  these  motors  has  given  satisfaction  during  the  last 
cold  season,  and  at  once  does  away  with  the  cable  mechanism  with  its 
clutches,  pulleys,  etc.  It  is  the  intention  to  equip  all  of  the  traveliog  dis- 
tributors with  similar  small  electric  motors." 

Sprains  Nozzles  and  Dash  Plates. — Another  method  of  distribution, 
in  use  in  England  and  employed  almost  exclusively  in  the  United 
States,  is  to  spray  the  liquid  from  a  number  of  fixed  nozzles.  These 
were  probably  first  used  at  Salford,  England,  where  at  first  the  spray  was 
obtained  by  the  unpact  of  2  convergmg  streams,  Kg.  137.  The 
later  form.  Fig,  137,  has  openings  designed  to  give  a  rotating  move- 
ment of  the  stream.  The  Birmingham,  England,  nozzle.  Fig.  137, 
has  a  ^-in.  opening  through  which  a  l-iz-ai.  spindle  passes,  carrying 
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a  plug  which  sprays  the  sewage.  Nozzles  with  such  email  apertures 
require  careful  preliminary  treatment  of  the  sewage  in  order  to  avoid 
undue  clogging  of  the  nozzlee.  At  Birmingham,  ia  spite  of  thorough 
preliminary  settling,  1  man  was  required  for  each  \]/i  acres  to  keep 
the  nozzles  free.  On  the  most  recent  installation  strainers  for  the 
filter  influent  have  been  provided,  reducing  the  coat  of  maintenance 
nearly  65  per  cent. 


Plan  of  Undtrsidt  o/Donw. 

n.      ,      .         T  Columbus  Type. 

Btrmingham  Type .  -"^ 

Fio.   137. — -Types  of  uomIbs  for  trickling  fi!t«ra. 


The  nozzle  used  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Fig.  137,  has  a  clear  orifice  d 
?ie  in.,  the  distribution  being  effected  by  a  cone  supported  by  arms. 
This  nozzle  is  less  likely  to  clog  than  the  Birmingham  and  Sulford 
nozzles,  but  the  arms  interfere  with  the  distribution,  especially  when 
they  become  coated  with  fungus  growth.  Modifications  of  this  nozzle 
have  been  made  by  placing  the  distributing  cone  on  a  long  swinging 
arm,  which  interferes  little  with  distribution. 
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The  Weand  nozzle  used  at  R«admg,  Pa.,  Fig.  138,  somewhat  t»- 
aembles  an  inverted  Columbus  nozzle,  the  exterior  arms  being  eliminated. 
The  spraying  cone  is  carried  on  a  spindle  l^g  i"'  in  diameter  secured  in 
place  by  a  thread  which  fits  into  the  lower  part  of  the  casting.  The 
orifice  is  in  the  form  of  an  ammlar  ring,  ^g  in.  wide,  around  the  spindle. 
This  type  was  modified  for  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  138. 

The  gravity  distributor  used  at  the  sewage  experiment  station  of 


Sietional  Elevation, 
Reading    Type.  AHanta    T^ 

Fm.  138. — Two  types  of  Weand  Dozzle. 


Sectional  Elevation. 


the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  discharged  the  sewage  from 
opienings  in  the  bottom  of  troughs  or  from  pipes  onto  concave  metal 
disks  placed  beneath,  which  caused  the  sewage  to  splash  upward  and 
outward  in  the  form  of  a  spray.  This  type  is  in  use  on  1.2  acres  of 
filters  at  Ht.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Fig.  139  is  another  example  of  this  type 
of  distribution,  designed  by  Thomas  L.  Fountain  for  use  at  Calvert, 
Texas.  This  method  of  distribution  is  better  adapt«d  for  warm 
climates  than  for  cold  on  account  of  the  exposed  distribution  system. 
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The  Taylor  square  apray  nozzle  (Fig.  140),  designed  by  Taylor  for 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  an  orifice  1  in,  in  diameter,  through  which  a 
spindle  passes,  carrying  a  four-lobed,  spreading  cone,  designed  to 


Details  of  Ortfice 


Vertical  Section  Througli  Spattering, 


pl"^ 


Fia.   139. — MplBah  plaW  und  discharge  tube,  Calvert,  Tex. 

spray  a  square  area.  The  distributing  cones  of  such  nozzles  must,  of 
course,  be  kept  in  a  definite  position  in  order  to  spray  contiguous  square 
areas.     These  nozzles  are  des^jned  to  concentrate  the  spray  in  a  narrow 
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zone  and  their  auccess  depends  upon  a  rapidly  varying  head.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  result  Ta3dor  has  designed  a  pressure  undulating 
valve  described  in  Chapter  XVHI.  Taylor  nozzles  may  also  be  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  six-lobed  cones  designed  to  spray  a  hexagonal 
area,  and  in  an  unlobed  form  for  circular  sprays. 

Another  nozzle  which  is  designed  to  spray  a  square  area  is  the  Merritt 
nozzle.  Fig.  141.  The  top  of  this  nozzle  is  in  the  form  of  a  square 
rather  than  the  four-leafed  clover  design  of  the  Taylor  noiale.  The 
interior  supports  for  the  spindle  afford  considerable  opportunity  for 


■■■*■ 

-Zoi»rfCorte 

Plan 

nfi 

■«                          of 

Dome. 

^ 

Q^-Dome 

T^ 

^t;- Pipe  Thread 

■*? 

'•-  Supporting  Arm 

SecHonaf  ElevaHon. 

Fig.  140. — Taylor  square-spray  noszle. 

an  accumulation  of  clogging  matters  although  the  nozzle  may  be  readily 
cleaned  after  unscrewing  it  from  the  riser  pipe.  This  nozzle  is  also 
designed  in  forms  to  spray  either  a  hexagonal  area  or  a  circular  area. 
Merritt  square-spray  nozzles  are  used  on  a  larne  area  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
Still  another  form  of  nozzle  designed  to  eilcet  a  square  spray,  Fig. 
142,  was  devised  by  E.  Sherman  Chase  at  Reading,  Pa.  This  nozzle 
has  a  square  orifice  with  a  spindle  passing  up  through  the  center,  carry- 
ing an  inverted  pyramid  having  the  sides  of  its  base  at  an  angle  of  45 
deg.  with  the  sides  of  the  orifice. 
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Plcin  of  Dome. 


Sectional  Elevation. 


•^Loclr-Nut 
Fia.  142. — Chase  equare-apray  nozzle. 


Sapparting  \     ' — <■  LotJiIng  Dti 


Sectional  £ltvaHan, 
Ji'io.  143. — Worcester  type  of  noazle. 
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The  nozzle  developed  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Fig.  143,  has  at  the  baae 
of  the  spraying  cone  a  rim  or  lip,  the  functiou  of  which  is  to  break  up 
the  sewage  into  a  finer  spray  and  spread  it  over  a  wider  area.  The 
Hpindle  has  a  locking  device  so  that  it  can  be  quickly  removed  when 
cleaning  the  orifice. 


EPFICIENCT  OF  FIXED  NOZZLES 

The  design  of  a  nozzle  should  be  such  as  to  minimize  clogging  and  to 
permit  rapid  cleaning  when  clogging  does  occur.  Nozzles  having  small 
orifices  generally  produce  a  relatively  fine  spray,  somewhat  greater 
saturation  of  the  sewage  with  at- 
mospheric oxygen,  and  a  more  uni- 
form distribution,  but  the  cost  of 
keepii^  them  clear  may  be  a  large 
item.  If  the  orifice  is  so  large  that 
the  sewage  is  delivered  to  the  bed  in 
a  sheet,  the  streaming  effect  may 
prevent  efficient  purification.  More 
odor  is  probable  with  a  fine  spray 
and  a  greater  reduction  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sewage  during  cold 
weather. 

Other  conditions  being  equal,  the 
nozzle  which  sprays  the  greatest 
area  under  a  given  head  is  the  most 
economical.  If  this  result  is  secured 
by  a  concentration  of  spray  in  a 
narrow  ring,  satisfactory  distribu- 
tion will  depend  upon  a  rapid  varia- 
tion in  head  during  the  dischai^. 
The  efficiency  of  practically  all  fixed  nozzles  may  be  greatly  improved 
by  a  variation  in  head,  because  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of 
the  discharge  is  concentrated  upon  a  relatively  narrow  ring  of  the 
filter  area.  Methods  of  causing  suoh  variations  are  explained  in 
Chapter  XVIII. 

At  Reading,  where  the  head  ia  varied  from  6  to  1.4  ft.  by  means  of 
a  tapered  dosing  tank,  a  distribution  was  secured  by  E.  Sherman  Chase 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  144.  The  butterfly  valves  which  were  formerly 
used  at  Reading  have  been  replaced  by  siphon  dosing  tanks,  on  account 
of  unsatisfactory  operation  of  the  valves.  One  difficulty  in  the  use  of 
undulating  valves  lies  in  caring  for  the  variation  in  sewage  Sow.    This 


feaf 
Fill.    144.— Results   of   test   of 

Weand  noiile. 

Ducrsmihowi distribution  in  ihIIohh 

nl  R™ding,  Pa,,  by  E.  Shcrmmn  Ch«B. 
The  doiinc  heui  dropped  from  5.3  to 
t.5  ft.  ID  3  miQ.  20  aec;  doeeg  were  iti- 
lermitlcQt  and  niimbered  160  p«r  dmy. 


would  in  some  ( 

tanks. 


i  make  necessary  the  construction  of  equalizing 
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In  testa  of  nozzles  at  the  experiment  Btation  of  the  Massachuaetts 
Institute  of  Technology'  the  spray  was  collected  in  a  galvanized  iron 


^m 


Table  132. — Comparative    Efficiency    of    DisTRmtrroHS   or    Various 
Types  unsbb  Bbst  Conditions 

(Winslon,  Phelpg.  Story  and  McRae.  TKhnnlon  QwrUrln.  vol,  ii,  1907.  pue  33fi) 


,  Typr                1 

lute.  lal.  per 
minulc 

Siicharge  S.OOoioOo" 
(.[.  p«  J., 

Co. 

fficiant  of 

Best  gravity  distrib- 

4.08 

341 

0,76 

utor. 

Old   Salford 

2,9 

483 

0,44 

New   Salford 

2.1 

667 

0.7R 

Birmingham 

2.0 

700 

0.80 

Columbus 

14.8 

94 

0.61 

Waterbury 

10.4 

134 

0.73 

1  "Studi«DrScwB|ieDi»n 

utwa  (or  Trickling  FUlws 

"  by  C.  £,  A.Winalow.  E.  B.  Fhelpa. 
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e  EipcrimcDt  Station  of  tha  Maaaa- 

cbuaetu  Imlilute  o(  Techno 

o»y,"  vol,  vi. 
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pan  in  the  form  of  a  30-deg.  circular  sector  of  6  ft.  radius,  divided  into 
&-in.  compartments  by  concentric  arcs.  The  pan  could  be  rotated  about 
the  Qozzle  during  the  tests.  The  beet  results  are  summarized  in  Table 
132.  All  nozzles  were  under  6  ft.  head.  The  best  gravity  distributor 
bad  a  dash  plate  3  in.  in  diameter  with  the  top  surface  curved  to  a  2-in. 
radius,  and  was  placed  2  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  bed.  For  testa 
of  dash  plates  at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  see  Engineering  News,  March 
24,  1910. 
The  effect  on  the  distribution  of  the  Columbus  nozzle  caused  by  its 


^■Nozzfe 


'JjfTee       flronBpe     '^'^. 


side  arms  is  shown  in  Fig.  US  (Gage,  Engineering  News,  August  20, 
1908).  In  such  diagrams  the  distribution  is  shown  by  contour  lines 
of  equal  quantities  of  water  upon  unit  areas,  expressed  as  percentages 
of  the  mean  rate  on  the  wet  area.  The  results  of  several  tests  by  Taylor 
are  given  in  Fig.  146;  all  were  made  with  the  nozzle  6  in.  above  the  col- 
lecting surface  {Engineering  News,  Nov.  11,  1909),  Tests  made  by  E. 
J.  Fort  were  recorded  as  shown  in  Fig.  147  in  the  1908  report  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Sewers.  These  re.sulta  were  obtained  by  a  modified 
form  of  the  Birmingham  nozzle  working  under  a  4-ft.  head  and  discharg' 
ing  32,400  gal.  daily.    The  variation  in  circumferential  distribution 
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as  well  as  in  radial  diBtributioii  is  given  in  percentages  of  an  evenly 
distributed  quantity. 

A  long  series  of  careful  tests  was  made  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  under  tlie 
direction  of  the  authors,  by  F,  W.  Jones,  chemist  under  David  A.  Harl- 
well,  chief  engineer  of  the  Sewage  Disposal  Conunission,  to  determine 
the  uniformity  of  distribution  with  various  types  of  nozEle  working 
under  a  proper  variation  in  head.  A  battery  of  nozilea  was  used  in 
order  to  determine  the  actual  effect  of  overlapping  sprays.  Four 
square-spray  nozzles  were  arrauKed  at  the  comers  of  a  square  area 


I' 


and  3  circular-spray  nozzles  were  placed  at  the  apices  of  an  equilateral 
triangle.  Spacings  of  nozzles  of  13  and  15  ft.  and  different  heads 
between  2  and  10  ft.  were  studied. 

The  spray  was  collected  in  the  compartments  of  pans,  shown  in  place 
in  Figs.  148  and  149.  The  pan  had  one-eighth  of  the  area  to  which 
each  nozzle  was  contributary  in  the  tests  of  square-spray  nozzles  and 
one-twelfth  of  the  area  to  which  each  circular  spray  nozzle  was  con- 
tributary.  Each  test  was  carried  on  for  an  exact  period  of  time  at  a 
deSnite  working  head,  and  the  amounts  collected  in  each  compart* 
ment  were  meai<ured.    The  discharge  of  each  nozzle  under  the  different 
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he&ds  was  metered,  and  the  effective  head  was  determined  in  each 
case. 

The  relative  period  of  operation  required  at  each  head  to  produce  the 
most  even  distribution  was  computed,  and  the  distribution  that  could 
be  effected  by  the  nozzle  with  different  ran^;es  in  head  was  determined 


Area  afPorfion  12^%  fo?5%  Orereioseii^a.1%  of  TofolArea:  HHHiIl 
„  •■  "  ■•  1^%*'  ?S%Ur-derdased-l6.S%-'  -  ..  ,  gMB 
:      "     "       "more than  as'/oOteretosee/ '119%-'    ••        "  ;  !■  I 

J     V     "       "     -.      ..      ZS%Undenioseii=B9.9%-'    ..       "  ;  r""^'':^ 


Fi«.  150. — Estimated  distribution  in  gallons  per  square  foot  per  theoret- 
ical dosing  cycle  by  Taylor  Hquarc-apmy  noizle,  witli  J^-in.  oriflpc  and  13-ft. 
spacing. 

Tbfl  svEFBie  opcraling  heuls  langc  from  2.04  to  7.43  ft,  ind  tW  period  of  action  of  ckch 


on  that  basis.  It  was  assumed  that  on  all  areas  receiving  between  87>j 
per  cent,  and  \\2%  per  cent,  of  the  mean  rate,  the  distribution  was 
good.  For  the  underdosed  areas  receiving  75  to  87>^  percent,  of  the 
mean  rate  and  for  the  overdosed  areas  receiving  112^  to  125  per  cent, 
of  the  mean  rate,  the  distribution  was  called  fair.  The  distribution  on 
the  remaining  area  was  called  poor,  whether  overdosed  or  underdosed. 
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The  uniformity  of  distribution  was  studied  by  means  of  contour  lines 
enclosing  the  areas  of  "good,"  "fair"  and  "poor"  distribution. 

A  typical  example  of  the  distribution  effected  by  the  Taylor  square- 
spray  noKzle  is  shown  in  Fig.  150.  The  marked  variation  in  distribu- 
tion along  different  radial  lines  from  the  nozzle  is  striking.     That  the 

Unshadt(l  Arta  Liti  nifhin  thtlimittAsswntd  for  the  Allorrabli 
Variefion  in  the  Tnfenlifif  ofDosmff,  from  fht  Aterage  Intensify 
on  the  Area  of  the  St/oart  ffetied;  rii.07^%  foll2i%-of  the  Average) 
andii  idZXi^otcl  Area. 

Area  ofPorfion  iH  %  to  £5%  (herehs»<i-l6.S%  of  Total  Area  ■  mnffnil 

"    -      "     /^%-  FS%(/ndtrd7ied=ae%»     •■       ••    'B^H 

g     ••     "       -    moniflian2S%Clyerdosed'/3.7%-'     -.        ••    ;  fi'-r^'^ 

&     "     "      "       "      '•  i5%ilndtn/osed'il.3%''     -       -   'Bssssissa 


Fia.  1 51 .— Kstimatcd  distribulion  in  gallons  per  square  foot  per  theo- 
retical dosinn  cycle  by  Merrill  square-aprny  nozzle  with  J^-in.  orifice  and 
13-ft.  spacing. 


character  of  the  distribution  effected  by  the  Mcrritt  square-spray  nozile 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Taylor  square-spray  noiale  is  shown 
in  Fig.  151.  In  this  case  there  are  large  overdosed  and  underdosed 
areas  remote  from  the  nozzle.  The  large  overdosed  area  was  not  due 
to  cxcc.-isivc  overlapping  of  nozzle  sprays  or  too  close  spacing  of  the 
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nozzles,  for  with  a  lower  maximum  bead,  equivalent  to  a  closer  nozzle- 
spacing,  a  greater  overdosed  area  resulted. 
The  improvement  in  uniformity  of  distribution  with  the  circular- 

^  .  Unshacied  Arta  Ues  nifhin  tht  Limifs  Assumed  for  the  A/Iowa^ 

g*  Variation  in  the  Intensity  of  Dosina,  from  the  Aywge  Intensity 

=  %  onfU  Area  of  the  Hexagon  Y/effed;  yir.  (87i%foi/3i%  of  Average) 

3|:  andisBl.l  %ofTofalAr^a.  "^ 

°^  ^rea  of  f^rtion  IBi%lo  iS%  OrerdOsed-  Z/.Z%  of  Total  Area  :^m^ 

g       ^    1^  „     ,.       »      lti%''?S%l»iderdosed»2J%    »     -       -   ,^am 

rS      £  uS.  "     "       "    more  flian  2S% Overdosed' -%    »    »       ■•  :r^a?gra 

■ —  "     »       ..       J.       ..    2S%  Underdosed' 36  U"    "       »  reasssaa 
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Fig.  1S2. — Estimated  distribution  in  gallons 
retical  dosing  cycle  by  Taylor  circular  nozzle  n 
spacing. 


spray  Taylor  nozzle  over  the  square-spray  type  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
152.  An  almost  ideal  distribution  was  given  by  the  Worcester  circular- 
spray  nozzle.  An  experimental  dosinK-tank  was  constructed  and 
further  tests  were  made  with  it,  with  results  shown  in  Fig,  153,     While 
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this  distribution  waa  not  so  good  aa  that  indicated  by  the  theoretical 
dosing  cycle,  there  was  no  area  badly  overdosed  and  the  only  area 
badly  underdosed  was  adjacent  to  the  nozzle.  The  latter  defect  would 
be  remedied  lai^ely  by  a  lower  minimum  head.     In  practice,  however, 

Unshaded  AnalitiwiriimltitLmHitswmed  for  ffitAlhvmble 
Variation  in  ihalntaraitf  a Dming,  irom  HiaAvwagelitivitii'ff 
c^      on  rheArra  oftheHixaqan  Wtttvd,  vlz.(t7%  to  IIZi%ofJlranga} 
|j-     and h76.SS%of  Total  Ana. 

\«      anaofl\irHon  IZi,%fxi2S%0¥»nhHd'II.O*%of  Total  At»a: 
g        c   I^-         "    "     ■'     IW"  ^Uni»thsmhl.ll%  >•     •> 
o       (P   "fet  V    rt     n     rnwvHianSjiOMrdmid' -%  >•     " 
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''iG.  163.— Distribution  accomplished  by  Fitchburg  experimental  doflinK 
tank  uaiag  Worcester  nozzle  with  i^g-in.  orifice  and  15-ft.  spacing. 
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there  is  likely  to  be  a  surplus  of  sewage  in  the  distribution  syatem 
after  the  siphon  goes  out  of  action,  which  will  find  its  way  on  to  this 
area.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  on  account  of  the  streaming  effect 
produced  by  a  fixed  nozzle  under  very  low  head,  it  would  be  unwise 
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to  apply  as  great  a  quantity  of  sewage  to  the  area  dose  to  the  nozsle 
as  to  the  area  more  remote. 

SPACING  OF  NOZZLES 

To  secure  uniform  distribution  with  fixed  nozzles,  it  is  essential  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  spacing  them.  Circular-spray  noizles 
can  cover  only  71.5  per  cent,  of  a  rectangular  area  when  placed  at 
the  centers  of  contiguous  square  areas  dosed  without  overlapping  of 
sprays  from  adjacent  nozzles,  a,  Fig,  154.  This  fact  led  to  the  design 
of  nozzles  to  spray  a  square  area. 

When  circular-spray  nozzles  are  arranged  at  the  apices  of  equilateral 
triangles,  6,  Fig.  154,  the  loss  in  area  undosed  is  reduced  to  9.9  per 
cent.  Nozzles  have  been  designed  to  throw  a  hext^onal  spray  with  a 
view  to  utilizing  this  waste  area. 

When  circular  spray  nozzles  are  brought  sufficiently  close  together  so 
that  the  sprays  from  any  three  adjacent  nozzleB  just  touch  at  the 
point  equidistant  from  them,  c,  Fig.  154,  there  is  no  unused  area  except 
around  the  outer  edge  of  the  filter.  The  nozzles  are  at  the  centers  of 
circles  circumscribed  about  interlocking  hexagons.  If  the  radius  of 
spray,  ao,  be  represented  by  R  the  nozzles  will  be  spaced  at  intervals 
of  1.732A,  be,  and  the  distance  between  the  rows  of  nozzles,  ad,  will 
be  1.5R. 

By  the  use  of  nozzles  throwing  a  semicircular  spray,  the  unused  por- 
tion or  loss  in  area  on  the  sides  AD  and  BC,  c,  Fig.  154,  can  be  materially 
reduced.  The  percentage  loss  in  area  is  decreased  as  the  area  of  filter 
is  increased,  and  in  the  case  of  a  large  area  becomes  insignificant. 
While  it  will  undoubtedly  be  advantageous  to  use  nozzles  throwing 
sprays  in  the  form  of  half-circles,  it  is  probable  they  will  not  prove  as 
satisfactory  in  operation  as  those  of  full  size.  It  would  be  unwise, 
therefore,  to  use  them  on  the  sides  AB  and  CD  for  the  sake  of  the 
theoretical  reduction  in  loss  of  area. 

It  appears  from  Fig.  154  that  a  considerable  area  is  overdosed,  due 
to  overlappinR  sprays.  It  in  found,  however,  that  with  all  fixed  nozzles, 
the  maximum  quantity  of  liquid  along  a  radial  line  under  a  given  head 
does  not  fall  upon  the  perimeter  of  the  wetted  area.  Uniform  dia- 
tributbn  along  any  radial  line  necessitates  overlapping  the  sprays. 
The  overlap  required  varies  with  different  nozzle.'^  and  at  different  heads 
with  the  same  nozzle.  In  d.  Fig.  154,  Worcester  nozzles  having  'He~ 
in.  orifice  are  operating  under  a  maximum  head  of  8  ft.  They  are  14 
ft.  apart  at  A,  S  and  C,  the  point  o  being  8  ft.  from  the  nozzles.  The 
spray  is  carried  out  10  ft.  from  each  nozzle,  as  shown  by  the  arcs  de- 
scribed about  A,  B,  and  C.  The  extreme  overlap  beyond  the  point  E, 
halfway  between  nozzles,  is  3  ft.    The  figure  abc  is  the  area  of  over- 
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lappii^  from  all  3  nozzles.  The  overlappiog  from  3  DOisles  on  the 
S-ft.  line  Ao  ig  very  nearly  equal  to  the  overlapping  from  2  nozzles 
oiithe7-ft.  line  AE. 


Method  oFProvidinc) 
for  Overlapping  of  Sprays. 

Fig.  154, — Diagrama  of  nozzle  spacing. 

There  is  no  overlapping  of  sprays  around  the  edges  of  a  filter  supplied 
with  fixed  nozzles,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  sewage  per  unit  area  reaches 
this  portion.     Assuming  that  the  capacity  of  a  trickling  filter  is  approxl- 
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.   15S. — Arrangement  of  nozzles  of  trickling  filter  nt  Fitchburg,  Maas. 


FiQ.  156. — Discharge  and  spacing  of  Worcester-type  nozzles. 
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mately  proportional  to  the  depth,  a  smaller  volume  of  filtering  nrnteria! 
may  be  provided  around  the  gA^g  of  a  filter,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
bottom  of  the  filter  may  be  made  smaller  in  area  than  the  top,  thus 
effecting  a  considerable  saving  in  filtering  material.  The  provisions 
made  in  the  Fitchburg  designs  are  illustrated  In  Fig.  155.  A  small 
amount  of  sewage  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  spray  between  10  and  11 
ft.  from  the  nozzles,  is  cared  for  by  building  up  the  side  walls  Bufiiciently 
to  retain  this  spray,  as  well  as  that  resulting  from  the  effect  of  the  wind. 
The  length  and  width  of  the  filters  at  the  bottom  are  5  ft.  less  than  at  the 

The  relation  between  the  head  in  feet  on  a  Worcester  nozale,  the  dis- 
charge in  gallons  per  minute,  and  the  nozzle  spacing  in  feet  is  shown  in 
Fig.  156;  these  curves  apply  solely  to  a  nozzle  of  the  dimensions  indicated 
on  the  diagram. 

RelatiTe  Advantages  of  Intennittent  and  Continuous  Operation. — It 
is  necessary  to  vary  the  bead  on  fixed  nozzles  in  order  to  secure  even  dis- 
tribution over  the  filter  area.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  no  part  of  the 
area  is  in  continuous  operation,  and  all  parts  must  be  dosed  at  relatively 
high  rates  per  unit  of  area  for  short  intervals  of  time.  Even  traveling 
distributors,  which  give  very  even  distribution,  apply  sewage  at  a  rate 
far  exceeding  what  would  be  needed  by  the  continuous  application  of 
the  same  daily  quantity  to  the  entire  filtor  area. 

The  period  of  operation  of  fixed  nozzles,  from  the  time  they  go  into 
operation  at  maximum  head  until  they  are  again  in  operation  at  the 
same  bead  is  called  the  dosing  cycle.  When  a  single  dosing  tank  is 
used,  the  nozzles  are  discharging  nothing  during  the  filling  of  the 
tank  and  this  interval  is  known  as  the  rest  period  of  the  cycle.  At  a 
given  rate  of  operation,  the  rest  period  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
dosing  tank.  The  smaller  the  dosing  tank  the  shorter  will  be  the  rest 
period  and  the  greater  the  number  of  dosing  cycles.  A  typical  example 
of  the  relation  of  the  rest  period  to  the  number  of  cycles  at  different 
rates  of  flow  under  specific  conditions  is  shown  in  Fig.  157.  Under  these 
conditions  there  is  no  rest  period  above  4,800,000  gal.  per  acre  per  day, 
the  nozzles  going  into  continuous  operation  at  that  rate.  The  length 
of  the  rest  period  is  limited  in  cold  climates  by  the  danger  of  freezing  the 
sewage  in  the  exposed  portion  of  the  distribution  system.  A  period  of 
15  or  20  minutes  is  as  much  as  can  safely  be  allowed  under  extreme  con- 
ditions, unless  special  provision  is  m^de  for  causing  a  movement  of 
sewage  through  the  distribution  system. 

It  the  sewage  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  dosing  tank  while  it  is  dis- 
charging, the  sewage  flow  must  be  limited  to  the  rate  of  discharge  of  the 
nozzles  under  minimum  head.  In  many  cases  this  quantity  is  less  than 
the  filtor  is  capable  of  satisfactorily  purifying.  Provision  should  ac- 
cordingly be  made  in  such  cases  for  storage  of  the  flow  during  the  di»- 
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charge  of  the  doeing  tank  or  for  an  additional  dosing  tank.  By  the  uae 
of  double  doaing  tanks,  as  at  Fitchburg,  Chapter  XVIII,  1  tank  is 
filling  while  the  other  is  emptying;,  thus  making  possible  a  much  higher 
rate  of  operation  of  the  filter  under  varying  head  and  a  shortening  of 
the  reat  period. 

It  Beems  probable,  other  oonditioDS  being  equal,  that  the  nearer  the 
application  of  sewage  approaches  continuous  distribution  at  the  mean 
rate,  the  more  efficient  will  be  the  purification.  That  the  relation  of 
the  rest  period  to  the  nozzle  dbplay  period  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
rate  of  flow  of  effluent  from  the  filters  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  158.     (Re- 
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port  Sewage  Testing  Station,  Philadelphia,  page  66.)  If  the  flow  of 
effluent  from  the  filter  varies  markedly,  the  effluent  discharged  at  the 
higher  rates  cannot  have  received  as  efficient  puriflcation  as  the  same 
quantity  of  sewage  efficiently  distributed  so  that  the  effluent  emerges 
from  the  filter  at  a  constant  rate.  By  shortening  the  dosing  cycle, 
distribution  may  be  evened  up  within  the  filter  so  that  the  rate  of  flow 
of  the  effluent  is  quite  constant,  which  can  be  accomplished  moat  readily 
by  the  use  of  butterfly  valves  or  their  equivalent,  described  in  Chapter 
XVIII. 

There  appears  to  be  some  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
periods  of  recuperation  of  longer  duration  than  the  rest  periods  oc- 
casioned by  the  dosing  cycle.    Experiments  at  Columbus  indicated  that 
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periods  of  recuperation  were  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  clogging  of  the 
filters,  while  experiments  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Experiment  Station  led  to  the  conclusion  that  recuperation  periods  were 
detrimental  to  the  proper  working  of  the  bed.  The  experience  of  the 
authors  has  been  that  a  recuperation  period  of  24  hours  or  more  is  of 
great  assistance  at  times  in  aiding  trickling  filters  to  unload  accumu- 
lated solids.  Similar  resting  in  rotation  of  portions  of  filters  affected  by 
organic  growths  has  sometimes  proved  of  marked  benefit.  The  length 
of  the  recuperation  period  will  be  governed  by  the  extent  of  the  clogging 
and  the  results  obtained  by  actual  opierating  tests. 

An  absolutely  uniform  distribution  of  the  load  upon  a  trickling 
filter  involves  a  changing  rate  of  application  according  to  the  varying 
strength  of  the  sewage.     Sewage  varies  greatly  in  strength  during  a 


Time  In  Minute*. 


k-Dncharge  — ■  ■>!<---  ftasf  y^—mscharge  —'^ lf*it  — -Jl 

20-1 gft:of^in.  —  3  in.  li'meifvne. 

20-? 9ft  .<2£in.~  4- in. 

20 ~S  Bff.   1  I   in.-  3 in.  Slaq. 

£0-4  7ft  .,  /   in.~3in.  Trap. 

Fig.  158. — Variation  ia  rate  of  flow  of  effluent  from  trickling  filter  during 
dosing  cycle. 

single  day,  as  explained  in  Chapter  V,  the  maximum  strength  being 
often  twice  theminimum.  Moreover,  when  the  strength  of  the  sewage 
is  at  its  maximum  the  flow  is  likely  to  be  double  that  when  the  strength 
is  at  its  minimum.  These  inequalities  in  distribution  of  the  load  can 
best  be  met  by  resting  certain  portions  of  the  filter  in  rotation. 


DISTRIBnTIOK  SYSTEMS 

Fixed  nozzles  for  distributmg  sewage  to  trickling  filters  involve 
the  use  of  distribution  pipe  systems.  Distributing  mains  may  be  of 
concrete  or  vitrified  sewer  pipe  encased  In  concrete  but  the  smaller 
sizes  are  preferably  of  cast-iron  pipe  with  lead  joints.  The  distribution 
pipes  should  be  large  enough  to  prevent  undue  friction  and  conae* 
quent  loss  in  head  on  the  nozzles.    Economy  of  construction  requires 
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the  lateral  distributors  to  be  relatively  short  to  avoid  the  use  of  un- 
necessarily large  pipe. 

The  diatributing  laterals  may  be  laid  juat  above  the  filter  floor,  aa 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Fig.  169;    nearer  the  surface  of  the  filter,  as  at 


. — Section  of  floor  of  trickling  filter  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Fig.  160.— Section  of  portion  of  trickling  filter  at  Baltimore,  Md, 
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Baltimore,  F^.  160;  or  at  the  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fitchburg 
filter,  Fig,  161.  The  lateral  distributors  may  lie  allowed  to  rest  upon 
the  filtering  material  with  no  other  foundation,  but  if  it  should  become 
!  the  filtering  material  for  washing  or  any  other 
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reason,  the  pipes  would  then  have  to  be  supported  or  temporarily  re- 
moved. Where  the  dash  plate  or  gravity  nozzle  is  used,  the  distributing 
troughs  or  pipes  are  necessarily  supported  at  an  elevation  above  the 
surface  of  the  bed.  It  is  advisable  in  all  cases  to  provide  ample  fa- 
cilities for  flushing  the  distribution  system,  especially  as  fui^us  growths 
are  likely  to  occur. 

In  certain  cases  fractures  have  occurred  in  lateral  distributing 
pipes  owing  to  excessive  pressures.  If  these  pipes  are  laid  at  the  bottom 
of  the  filter,  repairs  upon  them  will  entail  excavation  of  filtering  ma- 
terial, which  will  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  repairs.  Placingthe 
laterals  at  or  near  the  surface  makes  them  more  accessible,  but  large 
pipe  placed  at  the  surface  are  likely  to  affect  the  uniformity  of  distribu- 
tion somewhat  and  clogging  is  more  likely  to  take  place  about  the  pipea 
than  on  the  remainder  of  the  area.  In  this  case,  also,  the  sew^e  in 
the  distributing  pipes  is  exposed  to  low  temperatures  of  a  cold  climate 
to  a  greater  extent  than  when  these  pipes  are  below  the  surface  of  the 
bed. 

If  the  lateral  distributors  are  at  the  surface  of  the  filter,  as  at  Fitch- 
burg,  the  nozzles  may  be  attached  directly  to  the  distributing  pipes. 
If  the  lateral  distributors  are  placed  beneath  the  surface,  riser  pipes 
will  be  necessary.  The  most  common  form  of  riser  is  cast-iron  pipe 
jointed  with  bitumen  or  some  other  flexible-joint  material.  The  risers 
deseed  by  Taylor  for  Waterbury,  Conn.,  are  bitumenized  fiber.  This 
material  is  light  and  convenient  to  handle  and  affords  a  quick  means  of 
attaching  the  nozzles.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  at  the  ex- 
perimental filters  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  retaining  the  nozzles  in  place 
with  these  risers,  especially  after  they  had  become  dried  out  during 
rest  periods.  After  2  years  of  operation  with  the  acid-iron  sewage  of 
Worcester,  this  material  was  badly  disintegrated. 

The  riser  should  be  large  enough  to  minimize  friction,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  a  considerable  deposit  or  growth  on  the  inside  of  the  pipe. 
Long  risers  arc  more  liable  to  become  bent  or  broken  during  construction 
than  are  shorter  ones. 

The  elevation  of  the  top  of  the  riser  above  the  filter  should  ordinarily 
not  exceed  6  in,,  although  certain  types  of  nozzle  afford  better  distribu- 
tion when  the  nozzle  is  placed  12  in.  or  more  above  the  filter  surface. 
The  exposed  portion  of  the  riser  is  liable  to  cause  trouble  from  freezing 
during  the  rest  periods  of  the  dosing  cycle  in  cold  climates.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  draining  the  sewage  in  the  distribution  system  during 
long  recuperation  periods.  It  is  not  advisable  to  place  the  nozzles 
below  the  surface  of  the  filtering  material  for  protection  against  the  frost, 
l>ccause  this  location  may  interfere  with  the  spread  of  the  spray,  and  the 
nozzles,  being  less  prominent,  are  more  likely  to  be  injured  by  the 
workmen  or  by  visitors  walking  over  the  beds. 
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Tricklmg  filters,  built  in  excavatioit  without  masonry  floors,  are  ob- 
jectionable because  the  soil  may  become  displaced  by  water  flowing 
over  it,  thus  causing  settlements.  Furthermore,  the  soil  may  become 
intermii^led  with  the  filtering  material  and  impair  the  drainage  of  the 
filter.  Such  filters  should  be  built  upon  floors  of  concrete  or  other 
masonry. 

One  of  the  earliest  drainage  systems  consists  of  a  concrete  floor  upon 
which  is  a  layer  of  material  composed  of  pieces  preferably  not  less  than 
6  in.  in  diameter,  the  floor  being  sloped  toward  the  main  collectora. 
This  coarse  materiid  afTords  better  drainage  than  would  the  finer 
material  of  the  bed,  but  clogging  is  liable  to  result  from  the  solids  un- 
loaded by  the  filter.  The  coarse  material  accompUshes  little  in  the 
purification  of  the  sewage  because  of  the  relatively  small  bacterial 
surface  per  unit  of  filter  volume.  In  order  that  the  solids  may  be  more 
readily  carried  away  with  the  effluent  or  flushed  through  tlie  drains, 
and  the  gases  of  decomposition  may  have  a  ready  means  of  escape,  false 
floor  systems  are  generally  adopted. 

The  floor  system  used  at  Columbus  and  some  other  places.  Fig.  163, 
is  the  least  expensive  type  under  some  conditions.  The  concrete  slopes 
toward  the  main  drains  and  the  lateral  drains  are  formed  by  inverted, 
half-round,  slotted  tile  placed  in  contiguous  rows  practically  covering 
the  entire  floor.  They  are  bedded  in  cement  to  afford  an  even  bearing, 
thus  enabling  them  to  carry  the  load  of  stone  placed  upon  them.  The 
pipes  are  laid  with  open  joints  staggered  on  adjacent  rows  so  that  the 
filter  effluent  has  only  a  short  travel  to  reach  these  openings  or  the 
openings  in  the  sides  of  the  pipe  at  the  bottom.  A  layer  of  coarse  filter- 
ing materia]  about  4  to  6  in.  in  diameter  is  usually  spread  over  the  pipes 
to  prevent  the  finer  material  from  passing  through  the  openings  into  the 
drains. 

This  floor  system  offers  a  fairly  good  opportunity  for  the  passage  of 
solids  from  the  bed  into  the  drains.  If  the  bed  is  composed  of  coke, 
cinders,  or  other  material  liable  to  disintegrate,  the  valleys  between  the 
pipes  will  probably  become  graduaUy  filled  with  fine  material  which 
may  clog  the  drains.  A  disadvantage  of  this  floor  is  that  the  flow  of 
effluent  is  distributed  over  the  floor  beneath  the  tile  so  that  a  relatively 
low  velocity  is  afforded  for  carrying  away  the  solids.  Furthermore, 
it  is  not  readily  flushed  because  the  water  spreads  over  the  bottom, 
rendering  the  stream  ineffective. 

Fig.  163  also  shows  the  floor  system  designed  for  Waterbury,  Conn. 
The  concrete  is  flat,  sloping  toward  the  main  drains.  A  special  block 
of  vitrified  clay  or  reinforced  concrete  is  set  on  the  floor,  furnishing  u 
false  bottom  over  the  entire  area.     The  drainage  area  is  much  greater 
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than  in  the  case  of  the  Columbua  type  and  the  effluent  flow  la  confined 
to  the  drains.  The  effluent  is  allowed  to  spread  out  over  a  very  large 
part  of  the  floor,  however,  so  that  the  self-cleansing  qualities  and 
facilities  for  flushing  are  not  ideal. 

The  Baltimore  floor  system.  Fig.  163,  consists  of  a  series  of  grooves 
and  ridges  in  the  concrete  bottom.  The  grooves  are  covered  with 
slotted  vitrified  clay  or  concrete  slabs  bedded  in  cement,  concentrating 
the  flow  of  effluent  in  narrow  channels.  The  floor  of  the  Alter  slopes 
toward  the  main  drains  and  the  inverts  of  the  lateral  drains  are  parallel 
with  the  floor,  which  necessitates  a  varymg  depth  of  stone  in  accord- 


Fio.  162. — Constructing  trickling  filter  floor,  Fltchburg,  Mass. 

ance  with  the  slope  of  the  floor.  While  the  practical  objections  to  such 
a  variation  in  depth  of  filter  may  be  questionable,  it  is  theoretically  an 
advantage  to  buUd  the  bed  of  uniform  depth.  With  this  type  of  floor 
system  it  is  feasible,  although  possibly  somewhat  more  expensive,  to 
lay  the  floor  level  and  give  the  necessary  grade  to  the  drains.  In 
this  case  the  filtering  medium  will  be  of  uniform  depth. 

A  type  of  floor  designed  by  the  authors  and  used  at  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
ia  shown  in  Fig.  163.  The  lateral  drains  in  the  concrete  are  covered 
with  narrow  cement  beams,  affording  a  very  large  percentage  of  drain- 
age area  as  well  as  a  concentrated  flow  of  effluent.  A  photograph  of  this 
floor  during  construction  Is  reproduced  in  Fig.  162.     Cobble  stones, 
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which  were  abundant  on  the  sit«,  were  placed  by  hand  over  the  openings 
before  placing  the  crushed  stone  on  the  bed. 

A  number  of  the  important  elements  governing  the  selection  of  a 
type  of  floor  system  are  given  in  Table  133.  The  thickness  of  the 
floor  usually  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  cost  of  the  filter.  The 
percentage  of  open  area  in  the  false  floor  for  drainage  and  the  propor- 
tion of  free  apace  for  carrying  away  the  effluent  and  gases  of  decom- 


Fia.  164. — Flushing  gallery  of  trickling  filter,  Fitchburg,  Ma«i!. 

position  should  be  as  lai^  as  can  be  provided  at  reasonable  cost. 
The  strength  of  the  false  floor  should  be  ample  for  the  load  to  be  placed 
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The  possibility  of  clogging  the  drains  with  solids  unloaded  from 
the  filter  or  by  organic  growths  in  them  necessitates  ample  provision 
for  flushing.  In  some  cases  the  upper  ends  of  the  laterals  are  carried 
through  the  filter  wall,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  flushing. 
In  other  cases,  flushing  galleries  have  been  provided,  Fig.  164.    The 
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^ze  of  the  lateral  drains  should  be  aufBcient  to  carry  away  the  effluent 
promptly,  to  make  flushing  possible,  and  to  afford  space  for  the  circula- 
tion of  air. 

Economy  of  construction  usually  requires  the  lateral  drains  of  the 
floor  system  to  be  relatively  small  and  short,  so  that  it  is  necessary  in 
most  cases  to  provide  larger  main  drains  into  which  the  lat«rals  may 
empty.  In  large  plants  it  may  be  advisable  to  have  these  main  drains 
discharge  into  still  larger  collectors.  The  arrangement  of  lateral 
and  main  drains  in  an  early  type  of  floor  -system  at  Batavia,  N,  Y.,  ia 
shown  in  Fig.  165. 

The  main  drains  may  be  in  the  form  of  channels  covered  with  slabs, 
or  they  may  be  circular  or  semicircular  in  shape.    An  open  channel 


Fio.  165.~Hoor  system  ot  trickling  filter,  Batavia.  N.  V. 

around  the  outside  of  the  filter  serving  as  a  main  drain  affonls  an 
excellent  means  of  ventilation,  for  the  ends  of  the  lateral  collectors  are 
exposed  to  the  air  and  the  wind  undoubtedly  induces  air  currents 
through  them  (Fig.  133).  It  is  important  to  give  grades  to  all  parts 
of  the  drainage  system  which  will  prevent  the  effluent  from  backing  up 
in  the  ducts  and  channels. 

VENTILATION 

Inasmuch  as  the  proper  action  of  the  filter  depends  on  an  abundance 
of  oxygen  within  the  bed  throughout  its  depth  at  all  times,  adequate 
ventilation  is  essential.  Downward  ventilation  is  secured  by  the 
natural  flow  of  sewage  through  the  bed.     Any  interference  with  the 
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Fio.  166. — Ventilating  chimneyB  of  trickling  filter,  Salford,  Bngland. 
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free  passage  of  water  and  air,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  clogging 
matters  or  to  iusufficient  drainage  capacity,  causes  a  decrease  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  filter. 


Fia,  16S.— Trickling  filter  with  ventilators,  AtlanU,  Ga. 


Fia.  169.— Ventilator  proposed  for  trickling  filter  at  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Some  filters  have  waUs  of  large  stones,  Fig.  131,  with  openings  for  air  to 
enter  the  bed  lateraUy.  In  other  filters  openings  are  left  in  brick  walls, 
Fig.  133,  for  the  same  purpose.     While  this  may  prove  beneficial  for 
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Bmall  filters,  its  value  for  large  units  Is  doubtful.  Any  advantage  gained 
during  warm  weather  may  be  more  than  offset  by  decreased  bacterial 
activity  in  cold  weather,  owing  to  lower  temperatures  produced  in  the 
filter. 

At  Gloversville,  manholes  were  provided  at  the  ends  of  the  flushing 
galleries  to  aid  in  ventilating  the  filters.  In  several  instances,  vent  pipes 
connected  with  the  floor  system  and  extending  above  the  filter  surface 
have  been  provided  at  regular  intervals.  At  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  vitrified 
pipe  risers  were  placed  10.8  ft.  on  centers  over  the  main  underdrains. 
The  system  at  Salford,  England,  Fig.  166,  consists  of  brick  chimneys 
placed  over  tbe  main  drains. 

Investigators  in  England  and  the  United  States  have  experimented 
with  forced  draft,  which  is  rarely  attempted  at  the  present  time.  The 
same  effect  may  be  secured  in  a  measure  by  employing  a  series  of 
vertical  pipes  connected  with  the  underdrains  and  provided  at  the 
upper  ends  with  cowls,  thus  making  use  of  the  wind  for  aeration. 
The  type  of  ventilator  used  at  Worcester,  England,  around  the  edge  of 
the  circular  filter  is  shown  in  Fig.  167.  Cowl  ventilators  in  use  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  Fig.  168,  consist  of  8-in.  cast-iron  pipe  risers  with  revolving 
cowls  composed  of  a  copper  hood  and  wind  vane.  They  are  placed 
over  the  main  underdrains  in  the  proportion  of  about  72  ventilators  to 
the  acre.  The  illustration  shows  that  they  do  not  always  revolve  with 
the  wind.  The  details  of  a  cowl  ventilator  designed  by  Taylor  for 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  are  given  in  Fig.  169  {Engineering  Netct,  August 
19,  1909).  While  special  ventilators  may  be  of  value,  they  are  by  no 
means  essential  under  ordinary  circumstances  where  liberal  provision  is 
made  for  free  drainage.  It  would  be  unwise  to  curtail  the  drainage 
facilities  where  ventilators  are  contemplated. 

WALLS 

Where  filters  are  in  excavation,  the  soil  should  not  mingle  with  the 
filtering  material.  This  can  be  assured  by  sheeting  the  banks  with 
planks  which  will  later  keep  the  soil  from  the  filtering  medium.  Such 
sheeting  can  rarely  be  kept  tight  and  there  is  liability  of  fine  soil  sifting 
through  the  cracks  into  the  filter.  Moreover,  the  life  of  lumber  is 
relatively  short. 

Some  form  of  masonry  is  best  for  filter  walls,  which  need  not  neces- 
sarfly  be  niade  strong  enough  to  act  as  retaining  walls  to  support  either 
the  natural  banks  or  the  filtering  material,  although  if  such  is  the  case 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  place  excessive  loads  upon  them  during  con- 
struction and  to  take  proper  precautions  when  the  filtering  material 
is  removed  for  washing.  If  the  ground  around  the  filter  is  higher 
than  the  surface  of  the  bed,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  waslung 
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of  the  soil  into  the  filtering  material  by  sewage  spray  or  by  storm  water. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  carrying  the  walls  up  above  the  ground 
elevation  or  by  providing  drains  to  cany  away  the  surface  wash. 

Types  of  wall  used  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  are  shown  in  Fig,  170,  The 
wall  of  the  trickling  filters  at  Gloversville,  N,  Y,,  Fig.  171,  ia  buttressed 
and  reinforced  to  support  the  roof  system.  At  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
ribbed  metel  lath  plastered  on  both  sides  was  used  as  a  curtain  wall 
between  the  natural  Boil  and  the  filtering  material.  In  this  case,  the 
wall  is  inclined  from  the  bottom  outwardly  as  explained  on  page  590, 

If  trickling  filters  are  constructed  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  filtering  material  may  be  allowed  to  assume  its  natural  angle  of  re- 
pose. This  method  of  construction,  however,  involves  the  use  of  con- 
siderable filtering  material  which  is  ineffective  in  the  treatment  of 
the  sewage,  and  the  construction  of  a  larger  floor  system  than  is  required 
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PiQ.   170.— Walls  of  t 

to  collect  the  effluent.  For  these  reasons  such  construction  is  not 
economical  in  most  cases  where  crushed  stene  is  used  for  filtering,  but 
where  an  inexpensive  material  is  available,  it  may  be  the  cheapest 
construction. 

If  the  filtering  material  is  not  sloped  as  above  described  some  form  of 
retaining  wall  will  be  necessary.  Such  walls  have  been  constructed  of 
tile,  brick,  concrete,  etc.  The  brick  wall,  Fig.  133,  is  commonly  seen 
in  England.  This  type  is  calcuUited  to  facilitate  aeration  within  the 
bed.  To  accomplish  the  same  purpone  tile  have  sometimes  been  built 
into  solid  masonry  walls. 

FILTER  UNITS 

The  shape  of  the  filters  will  be  controUed  in  part  by  the  topography 
of  their  site  and  to  a  lai^  extent  by  the  distribution  scheme  used. 
The  size  of  circular  filters  with  mechanical  distributors  is  limited  by  the 
economical  size  ol  the  distributing  device,  and  is  influenced  by  the  fact 
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that  it  Is  less  expensive  to  build  a  few  large  beds  than  many  small  ones. 
For  filters  using  mechanical  distributors  more  than  1  unit  should  be 
provided,  so  that  in  case  repairs  become  necessary  the  entire  plant  need 
not  be  shut  down.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal  recom- 
mended not  less  than  3  three  units  for  each  plant.  (Fifth  Reiwrt,  page 
94.)    There  is  a  decided  advantage  in  having  small  units  so  that  por- 


Fin.  172. — .Arrangement  of  sewage  treatment  works  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

tions  of  the  filter  may  be  rested  at  intervals.    A  filter  fed  by  fixed 
nozzles  may  be  divided  into  as  small  units  as  desired. 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  10  acres  of  trickling  filter  are  divided  into 
6  units,  each  an  equilateral  triangle  and  all  arranged  about  a  central 
point  (Fig.  172).  This  plan  is  advantageous  for  distribution  but  not 
for  some  forms  of  underdrainage.     It  has  proved  unsatisfactory  to  have 
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the  administration  building  in  the  center  of  the  plant  owing  to  obnoxious 
odors  and  flies.  At  Baltimore,  there  are  4  separately  operated  units 
for  12  acres  of  filter,  while  at  Philadelphia  5  units  have  been  pro- 
vided for  a  single  acre.  At  ^tchburg,  each  lateral  distributor  is 
provided  with  a  valve,  thus  making  it  possible  to  cut  out  any  one  or 
more  of  17  lateral  distributors  provided  for  a  2-acre  bed. 

PRELUCIHARY  TKBATHENT  REQUIRED 

Some  form  of  preparatory  treatment  will  ordinarily  be  required  to 
prevent  filter  clogging.  How  far  such  treatment  should  be  carried 
will  depend  upon  the  size  of  filtering  medium  and  the  economy  of 
construction  and  operation  of  the  treatment  plant.  Washing  clogged 
filtering  material  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  Grit  chambers  and 
'  coarse  screens  alone  will  rarely  be  sufficient.  Fine  screens  may  be 
adequate  in  certain  instances,  although  the  general  opinion  (in  1915) 
is  that  sedimentation  tanks  remove  suspended  solids  more  economically 
and  efficiently.  They  should  be  designed  and  operated  so  as  to  take  out 
all  the  settling  solids  it  is  practicable  to  remove. 

A  disadvantage  of  the  septic  tank  for  preliminary  treatment  is  the 
foul  odors  often  given  off  by  the  tank  effluent.  Spraying  the  effluent 
on  trickling  Alters  is  particularly  favorable  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
odors.  Further,  there  is  a  general  belief  that  sewage  can  be  purified 
by  bacterial  agencies  more  advantt^eously  when  fresh  than  when  in 
a  septic  state. 

At  Worcester,  Mass.,  chemical  precipitation  was  employed  as  a 
preparatory  treatment  for  a  large  experimental  trickling  filter  for  over 
1  year,  and  the  results  were  compared  with  those  obtained  when  using 
pl^n  sedimentation.     The  conclusions  reached  were  as  foflows: 

"These  results  indicate  that  about  30  per  cen^.  more  of  the  chemical 
effluent  than  of  the  corresponding  settled  sewage  may  be  applied  to  sprinkler 
filters  with  like  results.  The  results  obtained  by  the  treatment  of  chemical 
effluent  on  the  5-ft.  filter  were  decidedly  inferior  to  those  obtained  by  the 
treatment  of  settled  sewage  on  the  7.5-ft.  filter  of  the  same  material  operating 
at  the  same  rate. 

"The  amount  of  dissolved  organic  matter  is  quite  as  high  in  chemical 
effluent  Bs  in  settled  sewage,  but  the  chemical  effluent  has  advantages  among 
which  may  be  mentioned,  a  less  amount  of  suspended  matter  to  be  oxidised 
within  the  filter,  an  alkaline  medium  for  nitrification  instead  of  an  acid 
medium,  and  the  absence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  ferrous  iron  sulphate 
originally  present  in  the  sewage  which  takes  all  of  the  oxygen  required  for 
its  oxidation  before  nitrification  can  take  place. 

"When  the  cost  of  chemical  precipitation  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  increase  in  rate  made  possible  by  this  treatment  is  mom 
than  offset  by  thcc\tra  cost."     (Report  of  Supt.  of  Sewers,  1911,  page  500.) 
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The  Royal  CommisBioD  ou  Sewage  Dispoaal  reached  the  followiag 
conclusion: 

"In  the  absence  of  special  circumstances  favoring  a  particular  plan,  it 
would  appear  that  there  is  very  little  di&erence  in  annual  coat  between  the 
various  methods  of  tank  treatment  fallowed  by  filtration  through  percolating 
fillers,  assuming  that  the  kind  of  filter  adopted  in  each  caae  is  that  which  is 
beet  adapted  to  the  particular  tank  treatment  provided."  (Fifth  Report, 
page  43.) 

CIokI^  of  Nozzles. — Some  types  of  nozzles  require  very  complete 
removal  of  suspended  matter  and  even  with  careful  preliminary  treat* 
ment  there  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less  trouble  from  their  closing. 

At  Birmingham,  after  thorough  preliminary  sedimentation  of  the 
sewage,  nozzles  having  an  orifice  in  the  shape  of  an  annular  ring  %t 
in.  wide  became  closed  badly  with  fatty  substances.  Strainers  in- 
stalled between  the  sedimentation  tanks  and  filters  largely  overcame 
this  difficulty  and  reduced  the  daily  cost  of  maintenance  per  acre  of 
filters  from  11.09  to  $0.38. 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  much  trouble  from  clogging  of  nozzles  haa  been 
rejwrted  during  times  when  the  tanks  are  in  a  septic  condition,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  nozzles  having  a  free  orifice  ^g  in.  in  diameter  are  in  use. 

At  Reading,  Pa.,  18  per  cent,  of  the  nozzles  were  cleaned  daily  during 
1912.  The  orifice  of  these  nozzles  is  an  annular  ring 5Ka  in- ^^c-  fhe 
tank  effluent  filtered  is  in  a  septic  condition  much  of  the  time. 

At  experimental  trickling  filters  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  considerable 
trouble  was  experienced  with  fatty  substances  clogging  nozzles  of  the 
Columbus  type,  having  ?i-jn.  orifices,  when  treating  the  effluent  from 
chemical  precipitation.  A  wire  screen  of  3^-in.  mesh,  placed  about  the 
end  of  the  inlet  pipe,  largely  overcame  this  difficulty,  but  usually  needed 
to  be  cleaned  once  a  day.  During  severe  winter  weather  a  coating  of 
carbonate  of  lime  was  formed  upon  everything  with  which  the  chemical 
efDuent  came  into  contact,  thus  reducing  the  size  of  the  distributing  pipe 
and  nozzle  orifices,  which  increased  the  clogging  of  the  nozzles  and 
their  consequent  freezing.  Much  more  trouble  was  experienced  with 
nozzle  cloggii^  when  treating  septic  tank  effluent.  When  treating  the 
effluent  from  ImhofT  tanks,  however,  practically  no  clogging  with  sewage 
matters  resulted,  even  when  using  the  Worcester  nozzle  having  an 
orifice  in  the  form  of  an  annular  ring  J-^  in.  wide.  The  maximum  head 
on  the  nozzle  orifice  in  this  case  was  8  ft.,  whereas  it  was  5  ft.  in  the  other 
cases,  and  doubtless  less  trouble  was  experienced  from  nozzle  clofj^ing 
because  of  the  increased  maximum  head  upon  the  nozzle  orifices. 

ORGANIC  GROWTHS,  WORMS  AND  INSECTS 

Even  though  trickling  filters  be  carefully  designed  to  avoid  clogging 

with  suspended  solids,  trouble  may  result  from  organic  growths.    Ex- 
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cessive  growths  in  English  Alters  occur  mainly  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring  and  apparently  are  not  due  to  the  kind  of  preliminary  treatment, 
although  the  Royai  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal  stated  (Fifth  Re- 
port, page  97)  that  the  growths  were  most  abundant  on  filters  receiving 
chemical  precipitation  effluent,  but  may  have  been  due  then  to  the  large 
volumes  treated.  At  Dorking,  different  portions  of  the  clogged  surface 
were  treated  with  powdered  quicldime,  bleaching  powder,  copper 
sulphate,  ferrous  sulphate,  caustic  soda,  and  sulphuric  acid,  respectively. 
The  quickUme  and  bleaching  powder  were  applied,  in  a  thin  layer. 
The  other  substances  were  applied  in  the  form  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution 
at  the  rate  of  1  liter  to  1.6  sq.  yd.  Only  caustic  soda  was  effective, 
but  in  this  case  the  growth  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  and  appeared 
in  large  quantities  in  the  effluent  when  the  filter  waa  again  put  into 
operation.     The  efficiency  of  the  filters  waa  not  impaired. 

At  Waterbury,  Conn.,  a  "slimy  vegetable  growth  "  appeared  upon  the 
surface  of  experimental  trickling  filters  soon  after  they  went  into  opera- 
tion, and  attained  a  thickness  of  nearly  J^  in.  {Engineering  News, 
November  1,  1906).  The  color  varied  from  a  salmon  pink  to  a  jet  black. 
Isolated  cultures  showed  a  "sausage  chain"  of  small  oval  bodies  closely 
resembling  monillia.  The  growth  was  satisfactorily  eliminated  by  rest- 
ing the  bed  2  days  out  of  7,  although  it  was  more  quickly  removed, 
after  a  day's  rest,  by  breaking  up  the  surface  layer  with  a  pick  and 
washing  with  a  hose.    In  this  case  the  sewage  was  fresh  and  alkaline. 

An  experimental  trickling  filter  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1906,  became 
clogged  with  a  "growth  of  an  amorphous  jelly-like  mass  of  bacteria." 
The  applied  sewage  was  treated  with  a  strong  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate, which  caused  the  growth  to  disappear  quickly  and  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  efficiency  of  the  filter.  (Report  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health,  1908, 
page  382.) 

At  the  sewage  testing  station  at  Philadelphia,  a  luxurious  pinkish 
growth,  similar  to  that  at  Waterburj',  occurred  upon  the  surface  of 
several  filters,  and  was  destroyed  by  resting  the  beds  in  warm  dry 
weather.  When  the  sprinkling  failed  to  fiush  out  the  accumulated 
matter,  washing  with  a  fire  hose  was  effective  without  injury  to  the 
bacterial  efficiency  of  the  filter.  Water  was  used  at  the  rate  of  115,000 
gal.  per  acre,  and  2  or  3  men  per  acre  were  employed  in  the  wash- 
ing. The  application  through  the  nozzles,  of  a  strong  solution  of  bleach 
in  the  proportion  of  2  tons  to  the  acre  was  found  to  be  very  efficient 
and  much  more  economical  than  the  application  of  dry  bleach.  In 
either  case  considerable  available  chlorine  was  carried  away  in  the 
effluent  and  the  growth  soon  appeared  again.  The  most  satisfactory 
method  of  applying  the  bleach  was  by  a  continuous  disinfection  of 
the  influent,  which  aided  in  the  purification  and  in  no  way  interfered 
with  the  bacterial  activity  in  the  filter  (Report  on  Sewage  Testing  Sta- 
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tion,  Philaddphia,  1911).  This  experience  coincidea  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  MasaachusettB  State  Board  of  Health  that  sewage  may 
be  sterilized  by  chlorine  added  as  bleaching  powder,  without  aSecting 
the  subsequent  purification  by  sand  or  trickling  filters  (1908  Report, 
page  363). 

At  Worcester,  Mass.,  growths  appeared  annually  on  the  experimental 
trickling  filters  upon  the  advent  of  cold  weather  and  disappeared  dur- 
ingthe  summer.  Two  species  have  caused  considerable  trouble:  onea 
mould  forming  pink  or  brown  gelatinous  colonies  resembling  leptotlirix 
under  the  microscope,  the  other  a  white  or  gray  filamentous  growth 
resembling  leptomitus.  Permanent  clogging  of  these  filters  has  been 
prevented  by  resting  them  periodically  for  a  day  or  more  and  loosening 
the  surface  with  a  pick.  By  this  means  the  growth  is  partially  dried 
and  then  washed  away.  Possibly  the  same  result  could  bo  obtained 
practically  and  economically  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  use  of  a  spike- 
tooth  harrow.  Satisfactory  recuperation  was  afforded  by  shutting  down 
one-seventh  of  the  area  for  1  day  each  week. 

A  rubber-like  growth  occurred  on  the  Birmingham,  England,  filters 
during  cold  weather  when  fresh  sewage  was  being  treated,  but  when 
septic  tank  effluent  was  applied,  no  marked  growth  occurred.  This 
ted  Watson  to  suggest  the  apphcation  of  septic  sewage  during  winter. 
(Birmingham,  Tame  and  Rea  District  Works,  1912,  page  36.)  It  was 
possible  to  keep  down  this  growth  by  applying  the  sewage  intermittently. 

Wonns. — After  a  trickling  filter  has  been  in  operation  a  short  time 
in  warm  weather,  large  numbers  of  worms  of  different  species  are  often 
found  in  the  deposit  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  filtering  material. 
A  species  simitar  to  the  earthworm  is  often  very  abundant,  as  at  the 
Worcester  experimental  filters. 

"  During  warm  weather  these  were  observed  in  the  top  stone  of  the  beds  in 
masses  of  mLnute  worms.  Deeper  down  they  were  much  larger  in  size,  many 
of  them  being  several  inches  long.  They  appeared  to  thrive  equally  well 
throughout  the  winter  season.  When  the  solid  matter  within  the  filter 
became  oxidized  to  such  an  extent  that  it  sloughed  off  from  the  stone,  mul- 
titudes of  the  worms  were  flushed  out  with  the  so-called  humus.  At  times 
they  could  be  taken  out  of  the  distributing  troughs  of  the  humus  sludge 
tanks  by  the  handiul.  They  were  always  present  in  the  humus  sludge 
in  large  quantities,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  were  responsible  for  the 
disagreeable  fishy  odor  characteristic  of  this  sludge."  ("Experimental 
Treatment  of  Sewage,  Worcester,"  Gault,  1912,  page  51.) 

It  seems  probable  that  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  the  transformation 
of  oi^anic  matter  into  more  stable  forms  is  accomplished  by  the  worms 
and  insects  within  the  filter.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  bacterial  oxidation  must  take  place  before  such  organisms 
M  the  angleworm  can  live  in  sewage  deposits.    Undgubtedly  the  ftO 
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tion  of  the  worms  upon  the  aoUd  matter  within  a  trickling  filter  changes 
it  into  a  condition  to  be  more  easily  unloaded  from  the  bed. 

Flies. — A  small,  gray  moth-fly  (Psyohoda)  usually  becomes  very 
noticeable  about  trickling  filters  in  early  spring  and  increases  in  number 
as  the  weather  becomes  warmer.  With  the  advent  of  cold  weather  they 
seek  refuge  in  the  body  of  the  filter  and  many  die,  but  some  have  been 
found  more  or  less  dormant  throughout  the  winter.  They  appeared  on 
the  experimental  trickling  filters  at  Worcester  within  a  month  after 
the  beds  went  into  operation. 

These  flies  cause  much  annoyance  to  the  filter  attendants  by  getting 
into  their  eyes,  nostrils  and  ears.  Apparently  they  do  not  ordinarily 
thrive  apart  from  the  filter  but  they  may  be  carried  considerable  dis~ 
tances  on  the  clothing  or  by  the  wind.  A  tannery  about  200  ft.  from  the 
Gloventville  filters  experienced  considerable  inconvenience  from  these 
flies  getting  upon  the  skins  wliile  they  were  being  tanned.  At  Worcester, 
swarms  flew  at  times  about  the  buildings  100  yd.  from  the  filters. 
They  were  also  found  in  lai^e  numbers  upon  old  sludge  beds  more  than 
1000  ft.  from  the  filters.  Although  it  was  not  proved  that  they  origi- 
nated in  the  trickling  filters,  this  variety  of  fly  had  never  been  observed 
on  these  sludge  beds  in  previous  years. 

Worms  and  the  larvm  of  flies  may  appear  in  such  amounts  as  to  cause 
filter  clogging.  A  trickling  filter  at  Andover,  Mass.,  became  clogged  in 
the  upper  portion  with  fly  larvte.  Copper  sulphate  was  mixed  with  the 
applied  sewage  in  the  proportion  of  830  lb.  per  1,000,000  gal.  on  four 
3  and  bleaching  powder  in  the  same  proportion  on  another 
Copper  sulphate  was  somewhat  more  effective  than  bleach, 
but  neither  was  entirely  satisfactory  in  relieving  the  clogging.  Caustic 
soda  solution  applied  to  the  surface  in  the  proportion  of  1000  lb.  of 
caustic  soda  per  acre  was  much  more  effective.  Digging  over  the  surface 
layer  and  resting  was  sufficient  to  entirely  remove  clogging. 

Many  species  of  insects  other  than  flies  have  been  observed  in  trick- 
ling filters,  particularly  spiders,  which  evidently  feed  upon  the  young 
flies.  The  destruction  of  insects  by  disinfectants  is  taken  up  in  Chapter 
XIX. 

SEDIMENTATION  OP  TRICKLIHG  FILTER  EFFLUENTS 

If  the  trickling  filter  properly  performs  ite  function  the  sewage  matters 
which  accumulate  in  the  filtering  material  will  not  be  permanently  re- 
tained in  the  bed,  but  will  be  unloaded  and  carried  away  in  the  effluent 
as  explained  on  page  229.  As  much  suspended  matter  may  be  expected 
intheeffluent  as  in  the  influent;  indeed,  colloidal  matter  is  often  precipi- 
tated within  the  filter  so  that  the  effluent  averages  higher  in  suspended 
matter  than  the  influent.  This  difference  may  be  further  augmented 
by  bits  of  oi^anic  growths,  worms,  etc.,  carried  through  the  filter. 
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Table  134. — Relative 
AND  Eftldent 

(Parts  per  l.OOO.UOO: 


Quantities  of  Suhfendbd  M&ttbr  in  Infldbn: 
OF  Tricblinci  F1LTSR8  AT  Rbaddjq,  Pa. 

Report  of  Kdmuad  B.  Ulricli,  aty  Engiseer,  1612) 


January ...,., 

February 

March 

April 

May 

July 

August 

September 

October  

November 

December  

Averages 

Table  135.— Relativi 
AND  Effluent 

(Psm  per  1.00 


Qdantitiss  of  Suspended  Matter  in  Inflcbnt 
if  Tbiceuhq  F1LTEB8  AT  GoLVUBOa,  Ohio 

,000;  Report,  Division  ol  Semas  Diapoul.  Ifill) 


; 

Influeni 

Efflueot 

[M.<imuB. 

Minimum, 

Mesn 

Muimuin 

- 

Meu 

Januar 

March 

AprU 

.j       149 
-'      235 

43 

77 
122 

106 

124 

31 
63 

52 
86 

May 

June 

July 

August 

1.56 

'      300 

330 

ISO 

05 
59 

68 

108 
133 

125 
107 

156 
227 
218 
225 

59 
75 
70 
66 

102'^ 
124 
122 
113 

September.. 
October, . , . 

lo.'i 

!)4 

40 
61 

76 

78 

127 
42 

10 

67 
25 

Average.'* 

'      3:W 

40 

99 

227 

10 

96 
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Table  136. — Relative  QuANTiTrEa  op  Suspended  Matter  in  Intldent 
AND  Efflttemt  OF  Trickunc  Fii/ters  at  BouoNaBAM,  England 

(Puta  per  1,000.000;  "Warks  ol  Birmiagbitin.  Tsme  A  Ru  District  Board,"  Wstion.  1612) 


1908 

,900 

I»«u»t 

10 

Inflmnt'Effliant 

.nfl™tJE«.«.t 

Effluent  Influent 'Effluent 

jMU»ry 

SS 

148 

26a 

Ifll 

MB 
13S 

IM 

118 
123 

S9 
7* 

87 

EO 

lU 
130 

171 

73 

85 
08 

55 
107 

86 

88 
87 

85 
IIB 

178 

105 

128 
82 

89 
87 

liB 

63 

78 
7S 

12S 
228 

82 

88 
79 
72 

203 

130 

162 

July 

Averue 

120 

150 

08 

.26 

.04 

115            M 

,14 

The  1912  records  eX  Reading,  Pa.,  shown  in  Table  134,  iadicate  a  net 
storage  of  solids  within  all  filters  throughout  the  year.  Under  such 
circumstances  special  precautions  must  be  taken  -to  prevent  filter 
clogging  and  the  possible  ultimate  necessity  of  washing  the  filtering 
material.  The  results  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Table  135,  show  a  marked 
seasonal  variation  in  the  quantity  of  suspended  matter  in  the  effluent  of 
the  trickling  filters,  but  the  average  results  for  the  year  indicate  no 
material  net  storage  of  solids  within  the  filter.  The  results  at  Birming- 
ham, England,  T8,ble  136,  also  show  more  suspended  matter  in  the 
effluents  during  the  summer,  as  do  the  annual'  averages. 

In  appearance,  the  suspended  matter  of  trickling  filter  effluents  ie 
quite  different  from  that  in  sewage.  It  is  of  a  granular  and  gelatinous 
nature  instead  of  the  slimy,  mucilaginous  character  of  sewage  sediment. 
The  increase  in  stability  of  the  suspended  matter  in  trickling  filter  efflu- 
ent over  that  in  the  applied  sewage  was  shown  by  an  experiment  at  the 
Lawrence  Experiment  Station  in  which  0.2  gram  of  each  sediment  was 
mixed  with  4000  cc.  of  river  water  saturated  with  oxygen.  (1908  Report, 
Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health,  page  376.)    The  results  are  given  as  follows: 


River  water 90.0 

Trickling  filter  135  sediment  and  river  water.  100.0 

Trickling  filter  136  sediment  and  river  water.  76.0 

Sewage  sediment  and  river  water 1.5 

1  Attributed  by  WbIcod  to  ooUciidB  intercepted  in  GJters  and  wuhed  out  lal 
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It  seems  to  be  cle&rly  established  that  the  deposit  from  trickling 
filters  is  much  more  stable  than  that  from  sew^e;  yet  it  appears  that 
the  effluent  may  cany,  at  times  of  unloading,  Buch  lai^e  quantities  of 
this  matter  that  the  water  is  rendered  putrescible  thereby.  Sludge 
resulting  from  the  sedimentation  of  trickling  filter  effluents  has  usually 
been  found  to  be  putrescible.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  rendered 
offensive  by  the  presence  of  many  decaying  worms  or  by  particles  of 
organic  growths. 

In  the  great  majority  of  trickling  fflter  installations  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remove  suspended  matter  from  the  effluent  by  tanks,  strainers  or 
filters.  Much  of  the  suspended  matter  lends  .itself  readily  to  sedimen- 
tation, but  there  is  considerable  fine  flokey  matter  which  does  not 
settle  readily.  Quiescent  sedimentation  is  required  to  remove  a  large 
percentage  of  this  matter,  and  for  complete  removal,  strainers  or  filters 
must  be  used.  In  the  latter  case  it  will  probably  be  economical  to 
pass  the  trickling  filter  effluent  through  sedimentation  tanks  first. 
Intermittent  sand  filters  will  not  only  remove  this  suspended  matter 
but  will  afford  further  bacterial  purification  and  may  be  operated  at 
comparatively  high  ratea,  as  at  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  shallow  horizontal-flow  tanks  holding  about  one- 
third  of  the  daily  dry-weather  flow  are  capable  of  removing  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  suspended  matters  in  the  trickling  filter  effluent,  leaving 
about  60  parts  per  1 ,000,000  in  the  final  effluent.  (1910  Report,  Division 
for  Sewage  Disposal.)  At  Reading,  Pa.,  shallow  tanks  with  side  walla 
sloping  outward  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.,  holding  2  to  3  hours'  average 
flow,  are  used.  During  1912  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  suspended 
matter  in  the  effluent  was  removed,  leaving  an  average  of  approximately 
25  parts  per  1,000,000  in  the  final  effluent. 

At  Birmingham,  Watson  found  that  sedimentation  in  shallow  tanks 
was  not  satisfactory  because  the  surface  velocity  carried  a  large  portion 
of  the  suspended  solids  away  in  the  effluent.  Tanks  with  hopper- 
shaped  bottoms  of  the  Dortmund  type,  Fig.  87,  have  proved  very 
efficient  at  Birmingham.  Vertical-flow  tanks  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose  at  Gloverttville,  N.  Y.,  and  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  on  the  advice  of 
the  authors. 

Lobs  in  Head. — ^The  loss  of  head  in  a  number  of  sewage  treatment 
plants  where  trickling  fflters  are  used  is  given  in  Table  137.  The 
Columbus  data  were  given  by  Gregory  in  Trans.  Am.  Sac.  C.  E.,  vol. 
Ixvii,  1910,  page  305;  the  Fitchburg  and  Gloversville  data  are  from  the 
authors'  plans;  the  Schenectady  data  from  Fuller's  contract  drawings 
and  specifications,  and  the  Washington  data  from  Pratt's  article  in 
Engineering  News,  July  16,  1908. 
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Table  137. — Lose  o 


'  Head  in  Feet  in  Sewage  Treatment  Pt,ANTS  with 
TRicKLiNfl  Filters 


Columbus,  Ohio: 

High-wftter  line,  primary  eeptic  tanks 

Low-water  line,  primary  septic  tanks 

Hydraulic  grade  at  sprinkling  nozzles 

Surface  of  filter 

Hydraulic  grade  at  lower  end  of  main  col- 
Hydraulic  grade,  effluent  well  in  gate-house . 

Wat«r  line  in  sedimentation  basins 

Mean  low  water  in  river 

Total 

Pil<;hburg,  Mass.: 

Flow  line,  Imhoft  tank 

Plow  line,  dosing  tank 

Surface  of  trickling  filters 

Invert  of  main  underdrain 

Flow  line,  in  sedimentation  tank 

Invert  of  outlet  ehaiuiel.at  river' 

Total 

Gloveraville,  N.  Y.: 

Flow  line,  primary  sedimentation  tanks 

Surface  of  trickling  filters 

Invert  of  main  underdrain 

Water  line  in  secondary  sedimentation  tanks. 

Surface  of  sand  filters 

Invert  of  outlet  at  creek 

Total 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.; 

Flow  line,  primary  sedimentation  tanks 

Surface  of  filter, , 

Flow  line,  secondary  sFilt mentation  tanks.  . . 
Invert  of  outlet  at  sec.  ned.  tanks 

Total 

Washington,  Pa.: 

High-water  line,  septic  tanks 

Low-water  line,  septic  tanks 

Surface  of  filter 

Invert  of  main  underdrain 

Total 


31.34 
28.24 
26-15 
20-15 
13.77 

11.96 
11.00 
«,00 


384.0 
375.0 
380.7 


13,75 
9.00 
3.67 
0,05 


997.0 
995.0 
991.0 


'TUiUrgeloi 


d[  h»d  due 


1  l(ip<«ripbr. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OP  OPERATION 

TrickHng  Filter  Plant  Odon. — The  spraying  and  aerating  of  sewage 
is  favorable  to  the  release  of  gases  and  the  dissemination  of  odors.  The 
odor  of  fresh  sewage  is  soapy  or  like  that  of  raw  turnip,  but  after  putre- 
faction has  set  in,  the  odor  may  become  very  oiTensive.  It  is  highly 
important,  therefore,  to  deliver  sewage  to  trickling  filter  plants  as  fresh 
aa  possible  and  to  carry  out  the  preliminary  treatment  ]MX)mptly,  all 
sludge  deposits  with  which  the  sewage  is  in  contact  being  removed  at 
frequent  intervals. 

At  Reading,  where  the  sewage  la  applied  fairly  fresh  to  the  trick- 
ting  filters,  it  is  said  that  odors  are  not  noticeiible  100  yd.  from  the 
plant.  At  Columbus,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  sewage  is  in  a  more 
or  leas  septic  condition,  it  has  been  claimed  that  at  times  foul  odors  from 
the  plant  have  been  observed  half  a  mile  away,  although  Fuller  states 
that  they  are  not  normally  noticeable  more  than  300  yd.  away. 
("Sewage  Disposal,"  page  718.) 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  minimize  foul  odors 
by  the  use  of  lime,  bleaching  powder  or  other  chemicals,  but  such  treat- 
ment adds  materially  to  the  cost  of  operation.  Plantii^  trees  about  the 
filter  may  asaist  in  preventing  the  dissemination  of  odors  by  the  wind. 
Poplara  are  advantageous  because  of  their  rapid  growth,  but  evergreens 
should  be  planted  at  the  same  time  on  account  of  the  short  life  of  the 
poplars.  The  grounds  about  the  sewage  treatment  plant  at  Pennypack 
Creek,  in  Philadelphia,  consisting  of  Imhoff  tanks  and  1  acre  of  sprin- 
khi^  filters,  are  being  developed  as  a  city  park.  At  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
theSlterareaof  1.2acre3in  the  midst  of  a  residential  section  is  houaed, 
and  the  air  above  the  Altera  is  forced  through  purifying  towers. 
(Engineering  News,  April  29,  1909.) 

Efficiency  of  Trickling  Filters. — In  Table  138  are  shown  average  re- 
sults obtained  at  Birmingham,  Columbus,  Reading  and  Worcester. 
The  results  give  only  the  average  efficiency.  The  effluent  during  a  single 
day  may  vary  greatly  on  account  of  the  variation  in  load  placed  upon 
the  filter.  The  effluent  produced  from  the  strongest  day  sewage  may 
be  putre.-icible,  while  the  average  effluent  for  the  day  is  stable.  There  is 
usually  a  seasonal  variation  in  the  purification  effected,  like  that  shown 
in  Fig.  173,  illustrating  the  seasonal  variation  in  the  effluent  of  10-ft. 
trickling  filters  operated  at  a  rate  of  2,000,000  gal.  per  acre  daily,  at 
Worcester. 

Conditions  other  than  temperature  aSect  the  efficiency,  such  as  the 
dilution  of  the  sewage  with  surface  and  ground  water,  particularly 
during  the  spring  months,  and  the  presence  at  times  of  organic  growths 
on  the  surface  which  tend  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  sewage  and  air. 
The  deterioration  of  the  effluent  in  winter  may  be  explained  partly  by 
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a  decrease  in  the  available  area  due  to  ice.    At  Worcester,  it  was 
estimated  that  when  the  temperature  went  to  -lOT.,  less  than  50  per 

Table  138.— ErnciENCY  op  Trickuno  Filters  and  Srconoart  Sedi- 
H  Tanks 


b™,... 

ReediDi 

Colum- 

Woreeater.  Ma«.. 

July,  1911  to 

Kind  of  filterin*  niftt«ri>1 

«I8  or  fillorim  HiftteriBl  (inch*.) 

SlaOBd 
broken 

lHto2i 

o.aas 

80.0 
per  1.00 

IMlo* 
S,0 

180.0 
0.000) 

130, 0« 
S4.0> 

1 

Broken  ,  Broken 

.....  1  ..... 

1  to  a   » to  iH 

Broken 
Hto2K 

Rateof  Bltrilion: 

Million  iiUloiui  [»r  >c»  per  day 

Galloni  per  oubio  yiird  per  d»y 

182.0        lOfl.O       'lO«lo 

.„.  L.  L. 

63.0 

23.0 

isio.     104  0.    '11^  0.     iiAo.     1 

niWir  effluent 

37-6       1  18.0       1  28.0 

P«  cant,  reduced  (toUl) 

80.8 

68.1          78.8 

1,9 

33     las 

S.3I 

lS-3 

Relslive  stability  (per  ™nl.) ; 

98.0       1  07.0 

88  0       1  77  S 

Baoteria.  milUoMperciv: 

... 

1 

'  Somii  Gne  mBterio]  oa  top  of  aome  of  Ihe  bed*. 

■Siapended  matter  determined  and  rccnrded  a*  "turbidity." 

■  Dimlved  oxygen  consumed  durina  diicetion  Cor  24  hour*  >t  3rC. 

<  DigMtion  (or  fi  minutes  at  10O°C. 

•  I^cetUon  lor  2  minutes  at  100°C. 
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Fio.  173. — Seaaonal  variations  in  the  purification  effected  by  experimental 

trickling  filters  at  WorceBtcr,  Mass. 


Fig.  174.— Ice  fonnation  on  trickling  filters  at  -ICF.,  at  Worcester,  Mass. 
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cent,  of  the  area  waa  open.    The  ice  formation  at  this  time  is  shown 
in  Fig.  174. 

At  Gloveravillo,  N.  Y.,  where  the  winters  are  much  more  severe  than 
at  Worcester,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  house  the  trickling  filter. 
This  was  not  done  until  after  the  winter  of  1912-13;  althoughthat 
winter  was  unusually  mild,  the  ice  formation  at  times  covered  two- 
thirds  of  the  area.  The  filter  is  now  protected  during  the  winter  with 
a  temporary  roof  and  sides  of  rough  hemlock  lumber.  The  enclosure 
cannot  be  made  perfectly  tight  on  account  of  excessive  vapor  and  bad 

The  Gloveraville  plant  provides  for  the  sedimentation  of  the  trickling 
filter  effluent  and  subsequent  filtration  through  sand  beds.  Table  139 
gives  the  average  monthly  results  for  1914  of  methyl ene-blue  putrea- 
cibility  tests  of  the  effluent*  from  the  trickling  filters,  secondary  tanks, 
and  sand  filters,  the  samples  being  incubated  at  &&°F. 


^pntnp^  oi  fl(Bbk  BKmplefl  of  tffluerit  fron 

rii>kliiiff  Secondary  Suid 

BUen  Kttliai  tnQkn  Rrirn 


January 

February 

March 

April. 

May... 

July 

August 

September. . , , 

October 

November... .  . 
December. . . . 


-25  .  11.8 
0  !  27.8 
19     I     48.0 


Capad^  of  Trickling  Filters. — The  capacity  of  trickling  filters  is 
dependent  upon  the  strength  and  character  of  the  applied  sewage 
as  well  as  upon  the  size  and  depth  of  filtering  medium.  The  Royal 
Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal  in  its  Fifth  Report  estimated  the 
capacity  of  coarse  filters  at  approximately  100  to  200  U.S.  gal.  per 
day  per  cubic  yard  of  filtering  material,  which  is  equivalent  to  neariy 
1,000,000  to  2,000,000  gal.  per  acre  per  day  on  a  bed  6  ft.  deep.     The 
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maximum  limit  set  by  the  Royal  Commission  might  be  conaidered  a 
safe  estimate  for  ordinary  domestic  sewage  in  the  United  States,  but 
for  industrial  wastes  or  sewage  containing  unusual  amounts  of  such 
wa8t«s  much  lower  rates  may  be  necessary. 

Fuller  has  stated  that  a  fair  average  loading  for  a  filter  7  ft.  deep  is 
19,000  population  per  acre.  {PToc.Am.Soc.  Mun.  Imp.,  1914.)  Triok- 
liog  filters  in  the  United  States  have  been  designed  generally  for 
between  2000  and  4000  persons  per  acre  per  foot  in  depth.  The  authors 
believe  that  the  former  is  a  safe  estimate  for  treating  settled  domestic 
sewage  by  trickling  filters  5  to  10  ft.  deep  composed  of  broken  stone 
between  1  and  2  in.  in  size. 

Selative  Merits  of  Trickling  Filters  and  Contact  Beds. — The  con- 
clusion on  this  subject  reached  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage 
Disposal  has  been  quoted  od  page  27. 

At  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  iron  are 
present  in  the  sewage,  it  was  concluded  that  four  times  as  much  settled 
sewage  could  be  treated  with  satisfactory  results  by  trickling  filters  as 
by  contact  beds  and  that  at  least  3  contacts  would  be  required  to  pro- 
duce as  high  nitrification  by  contact  beds  as  by  trickling  filters. 

With  filters  of  coarse  material  not  subject  to  disintegration,  the 
evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  they  will  be  self-cleansing  if  properly 


Table  140.— Cost  o 

P    CoNSTKUCTION 

OP  Certain   Thicklino    Piltera 
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OR    PROJE<rrED    IN 
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operated,  whereas  contact  beds  uaually  clog  periodically.  Hence  the 
co.t  of  treatment  by  trickling  filters  is  usually  much  less  than  that 
by  COD  tact  beds. 

The  effluent  from  the  trickling  filter  is  ordinarily  more  highly  nitri- 
fied than  the  eSSuent  from  contact  beds  and  after  secondary  sedimen- 
tation is  more  uniform  in  quality  than  contact  bed  effluent. 

The  trickling  filter  is  better  adapted  for  variations  in  rates  of  flow  than 
is  the  contact  bed. 

The  chief  advantages  in  the  use  of  contact  beds  rather  than  trickling 
-  filters  are  the  relatively  low  head  required,  the  somewhat  simpler  method 
of  dosing,  minimizing  foul  odors  and  avoiding  a  fly  nuisance. 


Table  141.— Itemized  Cost  op  Sewage 
N.  Y. 

Disposal  Plant,  Gloverbvillb, 

ToUleort 

S445.27 
535.00 

15,761.45 

1,403.52 

106,660.48 

g,2»2.31 
9,097.23 

24.716.77 

1,232,61 

635.00 

UnitooM 

Screen  chamber  house    (total  exterior 

volume,  1350  cu.  ft.). 
Primary  settling  tanks   (total  capacity 

both  tanks,  637,000  gal.). 
Dosing  tank  (total  capacity,  8800  gal.) . 
Trickling   filters    (3.07   acres,    area  of 

atone). 
Secondary  settling  tanks  (total  capacity 

both  tanks,  242,000  gal). 
Sludge  beds  (2.63  acres  efFective  sand 

area). 
Sand  filUr  beds  (2.72  acres  effective  sand 

Sludge  pump  welt  (total  capacity,  16,230 

gal). 
Sludge     pump     house     (total     exterior 

volume,  1880  cu.  ft.). 

SO. 40  per    cubic 

foot. 
26, lOper  1,000  gal. 

160.00  per  1,000  gal. 
34,700  per  acre 

38.40per  1,000  gal. 
2,450  per  acre 
9,090  per  acre 

75.90per  1,000  gal. 

0.39   per    tubic 
toot 

Conduits  and  pipe  lines  (sewage,  efRuent, 

sludge,  water). 
Grading,  drives,  walks,   trees,  cleaning 

up,  etc. 
Creek  deepening  and  straightening 

11,758.85 
3,800.78 

1,396.30 

57.99 
1,700,00 

Extras,  claims,  incidentals,  delays  and 
damages. 

8188,763,56 

d  lUily.  103,900  per  l.OOi 
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Cost  of  C<mBtmcti(n. — The  actual  or  estimated  coate  of  various 
trickling  filters  built  or  projected  in  the  United  States  are  shown  in 
Table  140.  They  vary  from  $24,000  to  $60,000  per  acre  and  from  $2.81 
to  $4.50  per  effective  cubic  yard  of  filter.  Fuller  gives  the  average  coat 
of  a  trickling  filter  7  ft.  deep  as  $45,000  per  acre,  or  $2.37  per  capita, 
based  on  a  populatbn  of  19,000  served  per  acre.  {Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Mvn. 
Imp.,  1914.)  The  actual  cost  of  the  lO-tt.  Fitchburg  trickling  filter 
was  $58,847  per  acre  exclusive  of  excavation,  or  $2.94  per  capita,  based 
on  a  population  of  20,000  per  acre  of  filter.  (Hartwell,  Jour.  Bos.  Soc. 
C.  E.,\o\.  ii,  1915,  page  221.) 

The  relation  which  the  cost  of  trickling  filt«rB  bears  to  the  costs  of  the 
other  parts  of  a  trickling  filter  plant  will  vary  according  to  the  design, 
as  indicated  in  Tables  141  and  142,  showing  the  actual  itemized  costs 
of  construction  at  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  and  Fitchburg,  Mass.  The  roof 
ByBt«ni  at  Gloversville  increased  the  coat  of  the  trickling  filter  by  ap- 
proximately 113,330,  or  $4445  per  acre.  Of  this  total,  $4400  was  for 
columns,  $4550  for  beams  and  $4380  for  lumber,  etc. 

Table    142. — Iteuizbd    Cost  op  Different  Featubzs  or  Skwaom 
Disposal  Plant,  Fitchbcbq,  Mass. 

(SamcB  Diqioul  Commiuion,  Nintb  ScBii-Anniul  Report.  1914.  pace  7) 


1          ToU1,n»t 
1          "" 

Cmi  per  MpiU 

$2,942.25 
56,122.63 

3,054.81 
10,661.62 
136,645.63 

9,668.27 
901.93 

8,969.62 

2,007.64 

1,328.91 
10,710.67 

6,122,67 

6,000.00 
10,000.00  est. 
30,000.00  est. 

SO. 063 
1.02 

0.065 
0.10 
3.41 
0.17 
0.016 
0.16 
0.036 
0.024 
0.19 
0.093 
0.091 
0.18 
0.64 

Sludge  beds 

Hiver  improvement 

1 

Coit  of  Operation. — There  appear  to  be  few  data  of  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  the  trickling  filters  in  tjie  United  States.  In  most  cases  where 
costs  are  kept,  do  attempt  has  been  made  to  divide  the  charges  among 
the  different  parts  of  the  plant. 
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At  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  operation  of  the  entire  treatment  plant,  ex- 
clusive of  pumping  station,  for  1913  cost  S8286.60;  or  approximately 
$2.40  per  1,000,000  gal.  of  sewage  treated  during  222  days  of  the  year. 
(Kept.  Div.  of  Sewage  Disposal,  1913.)  C.  B.  Hoover,  Chemist  in 
charge,  informed  the  authors  that  the  proportionate  cost  of  operatii^ 
the  different  parts  of  the  plant  was,  approximately,  preliminary  tanks 
4  per  cent.;  trickling  filters,  6  per  cent.;  final  sedimentation  tanks,  90 
per  cent.  The  comparatively  high  cost  of  operating  the  secondary  tanks 
was  probably  due  to  the  difhculty  of  sludge  disposal.  The  sludge  from 
the  preliminary  tanks  was  pumped  into  the  river  during  high  stream 
flow.  Hoover  has  furnished  the  subdivision  of  the  average  coat  of 
operation  of  the  Columbus  plant  per  1,000,000  gal.  of  sewage  treated, 
given  in  Table  143.  The  "actual  cost"  is  the  total  annual  expenditure 
for  each  of  the  items  divided  by  the  millions  of  gallons  treated,  while 
the  "cost  for  time  in  service"  is  the  expenditure  for  each  of  the  items 
during  the  222  days  of  operation  divided  by  the  millioos  of  gallons 
treated. 

Table  143. — Cost  oy   Operation   op   Sewage    Treatment    Plant   at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  pbb  1,000,000  Gal.  Treated 


At  Reading,  Pa.,  the  net  expenditure  for  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  sewage  pumpmg  and  disposal  works  for  1912  was  $15,470.24, 
equivalent  to  89.13  per  1,000,000  gal.  of  sewage  treated.  (Kept.  City 
Engineer,  1912.)  City  Engineer  Ulrich  advised  the  authors  that  the 
cost  of  operation  of  the  disposal  plant  alone  for  that  year  was  $5215.10, 
which  w  equivalent  to  $3.08  per  1,000,000  gal.  treated.  E.  Sherman 
Chase,  formerly  chemist  in  charge,  stated  that  the  labor  in  connection 
with  the  trickling  filters  was  performed  by  three  men  working  in  8- 
hour  shifts,  who  act  as  watchmen,  collect  samples  for  analysis  and 
care  for  the  laboratory  and  grounds.  These  men  are  paid  $2  per 
day,  so  that  the  labor  cost  is  a  little  over  31  per  1,000,000  gal.  sewage 
filtered.     {Engineering  AW.i,  August  22,  1912.) 

Calvin  W.  Hendrick,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Seweri^te  Commission  of 
Baltimore,  stated  that  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  Baltimore  sewage 
treatment  plant,  with  12  acres  of  trickling  filters,  when  working  up  to 
its  capacity,   will   probably  be  between  $1.50  and  $2  per  1,000,000 
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gal.  The  organization  at  this  plant  Mr.  Hendrick  gave  as  follows: 
1  division  engineer,  who  alao  supervises  construction  work;  1  mechan- 
ical engineer;  1  chemist  and  bacteriologist;  1  assistant  chemist; 
3  operating  engineers;  1  relief  engineer  and  4  oilers  for  the  power 
plant;  1  machinist;  1  carpenter;  1  foreman  for  laborers;  and  12  to 
20  laborers. 

The  organization  at  the  Pennypack  Creek  disposal  works,  Phila- 
delphia, Fa.,  designed  to  treat  2,000,000  gal.  daily,  was  stated  by 
Geoige  S.  Webster,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Surveys,  as  follows: 
The  assistant  engineer  of  the  Sewage  Disposal  Division  has  supervision  of 
the  operation  of  the  plant,  whichrequires  only  asmall  part  of  his  time,  and 
an  assistant  has  immediate  charge  of  maintenance,  supplies  and  records. 
The  force  at  the  plant  consists  of  an  operator  on  duty  every  day,  having 
immediate  charge  of  the  operation,  eampling,  etc.,  4  assistant  opera- 
tors working  8  hours  a  day,  6  days  a  week,  a  watchman  for  night  duty, 
and  a  laborer  for  day  duty,  such  as  handling  sludge,  caring  for  lawns, 
shrubbery,  etc.  The  analytical  work  is  done  partly  at  the  Bureau  of 
Water  laboratory  nearby  and  partly  at  the  Bureau  of  Surveys  Labora- 
tory at  the  City  Hall. 

The  costd  of  operating  different  parte  of  the  plant  at  Gloversville, 
N.  Y.,  have  been  very  carefully  kept  under  the  direction  of  H.  J. 
Hanmer,  City  Engineer.  The  itemized  cost  for  1913  and  1914  is  given 
in  Table  144.  The  cost  of  operating  the  trickling  filters  alone  con- 
stitutes roughly  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  entire  plant.  The 
cost  of  removing  and  replacing  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  building  in 
which  the  filter  is  housed  during  winter  constitutes  a  substantial  part 
of  the  trickling  filter  maintenance  charges.  The  remainder  is  oc- 
casioned by  nozzle  clogging.  About  60  nozzles,  or  approximately  10 
per  cent,  of  those  in  use,  are  cleaned  each  day. 

The  cost  of  operation  of  trickling  filter  plante,  per  1,000,000  gal. 
of  sewage  treated,  other  conditions  being  equal,  will  decrease  with 
increasing  size  of  plant.  Estimates  made  by  the  authors  in  con- 
nection with  the  joint  disposal  of  sewage  from  several  municipalities  in 
New  Jersey  ranged  from  $5.19  per  1,000,000  gal.  for  an  estimated  flow 
of  4,400,000  gal.  daily  to  $2.92  tor  14,300,000  gal.  E.  J.  Fort,  Chief 
Engineer  of  Sewers  of  Brooklyn,  estimated  the  cost,  including  interest 
and  depreciation  or  sinking  fund,  at  S13.81  per  1,000,000  gal.  with  a 
flow  of  5,000,000  gal.  dally,  $11.41  for  a  rate  of  10,000,000  gal.,  S9.76 
for  20,000,000  gal.  and  19.50  (or  30,000,000  gal. 

Thomas  Pealer,  Borough  Engineer  of  Indiana,  Pa,,  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing information  concerning  the  sewage  disposal  plant  at  Indiana, 
Fa.,  comprising  screen  chamber,  septic  tanks  and  a  trickling  filter  220 
X  100  X  ^}i  ft.  deep,  of  \i  to  ZH-ia.  broken  stone,  with  dosing  tank  and 
fixed  nozzles.    It  serves  8000  persons  and  treats  500,000  to  1,000,000 
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gal.  daily  of  domeHtic  sewage  from  separate  eewere.    This  plant  cost 
S40,000  and  is  operated  by  1  man  at  a  coet  of  $750  per  annum. 

Table  144. — Cost  op  Operation  op  Sbwaob  Tbeatubkt  Works, 
GLovBBaviu,B,  N,  Y. 


S223.37 


Supervision  by  city  engineer 

Operation  of  screens,  etc 

Sludge  pumping: 

■  Labor  and  repaire j  226 .  00 

Electric  power I  318,34 

Maintenance  of  trickling  filters:  ' 

Noiilee 807.28 

Removing  and  replacing  covering 278.25 

Maintenance  of  aludge  beds ,  1,312.46 


Cleaning  troughs  of  secondary  tanks. 

Maintenance  of  sand  filters 

Maintenance  of  grounds 

MiBcellaneoua  work 

Chloride  of  lime  and  other  supplies 

Telephone 

Cleaning  and  repairing  east  primary  settling 
tank  (unusual  item) 


Total  cost  for  year 

Cost  per  1,000,000  gal.  treated,   average  flow 

2,750,000  gal.  daily 

Coet  per  capita  based  on  estimated  populatit 
Estimated  population 


35.50 
440.33 
396.97 


395.00 

359.00 

1,235.00 

19-63 
315-00 
163.00 
365.00 
664,27 

42.00 

709.00 


S6,137.33  $5,951.95 

5.16  ,           5.02 

0-24  I          0.27 

21,600  21,800 


The  plant  at  Chambersburg,  Fa.,  a»  described  by  Frank  H.  Cluti, 
Borough  Engineer,  consists  of  Imhoff  tanks,  a  trickling  filter  160  X 
125  X  7  ft.  deep,  of  i;^  to  3>z-in.  limestone,  with  dosing  tank  and  fixed 
nozzles,  and  secondary  eedimentation  tanks.  The  entire  plant  cost 
$46,505.25,  excluBive  of  land,  the  cost  of  the  trickling  filter  alone  being 
estimated  at  $18,500.  This  plant  cares  for  the  sewage  from  about  6400 
persons  of  the  town  population  of  about  13,500,  and  the  average  flow  of 
sewage  treated,  including  ground  water,  is  about  1,400,000 gal.  perday. 
Two  men  are  regularly  employed,  one  during  the  day  and  one  at  night, 
and  occasional  assistance  is  required.  The  cost  of  operation,  main- 
tenance and  improveraenta  for  1914  was  $4302.54. 

Tho  sewage  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Norriatown,  Pa., 
Oscar  L.  Schwartz,  Steward,  is  treated  by  a  coarse  screen,  sedimentatioD 
tank,  trickling  filter  100  X  173  X  6M  ft.  deep,  of  1^  to  SH-in.  Ume- 
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Btone,  with  dosing  tank  and  fixed  nozzles,  and  final  sedimentation  tanks. 
The  number  of  persons  at  the  hospital  is  3500  and  the  quantity  of  sewage 
treated  is  575,000  gal.  per  day.  Two  men  are  employed  at  this  plant 
and  the  annual  cost  of  operation  is  estimated  at  $1290. 

The  sewage  disposal  plant  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Warren,  Pa.,  according  to  Albright  &  Mebus,  consists  of  an  ImhofT 
tank,  a  trickling  filter  95  X  96J^  X  7'A  ft-  average  depth,  of  atone  2  to 
3yi  in.  in  size,  with  dosing  tank  and  fixed  nozzles,  and  a  final  sedimenta-^ 
tion  tank.  It  serves  about  1800  persons  and  treats  about  270,000  gal. 
per  day.  The  cost  of  construction  was  $12,800  or  $59,000  per  acre. 
One  man  is  employed  about  6  hours  each  day  in  caring  for  this  plant. 

The  trickling  filter  plant  at  the  United  States  Naval  Training  Sta- 
tion,Great  Lakes,  111.,  according  to  Lieut.  J.  B.  Earle,  Public  Works 
Officer,  consists  of  preliminary  septic  tanks  and  roughing  filters  and  2 
trickling  filters,  each  20  X  60  X  7  ft.  4-in.  deep,  of  J-i  to  ?i-in.  stone, 
dosed  by  splash-plate  distributors.  The  plant  serves  900  people  and 
treats  300,000  gal.  of  sewage  per  day.  The  cost  of  construction  of  the 
filters  was  $35,939.50  and  the  annual  cost  of  operation  is  estimated  at 
S300. 

Dr.  L.  Rosenburg,  Superintendent  of  the  Montefiore  Home  County 
Sanitarium,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y.,  reports  that  the  sewage  disposal  plant 
at  this  institution,  accommodating  245  persons,  consists  of  septic  tanks, 
3  small  trickling  filters  of  2-in.  stone  with  1  nozzle  each,  and  a  settling 
tank  for  the  effluent.  This  plant  cost  $10,000  and  the  cost  of  operation 
is  stated  to  be  negligible,  although  the  engineer  visits  the  plant  each 
day. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
THTERMITTEnT  SAHD  FaTRATION 

Where  a  depoeit  of  free  eand  or  sand  and  gravel  ia  available  in  place, 
it  may  be  used  for  intermittent  filtration  by  simply  grading  the  surface 
to  receive  the  sewage.  Loam,  subsoil  and  silt  are  not  desirable  as 
filtering  media  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  hold  water  by  capillarity, 
preventing  successful  aeration  of  the  bed,  except  when  very  low  rates  of 
filtration  are  used,  such  as  those  employed  in  broad  irrigation.  Clay 
and  cementitious  sands  or  other  comparatively  impervious  materials 
are  useless  for  filters. 

The  removal  of  loam  and  subsoil  is  necessary  if  any  considerable 
quantity  of  sewage  is  to  be  purified  upon  beds  of  a  given  area.  Relative 
expense  will  probably  determine  the  extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  to 
remove  the  subsoil.  Where  there  are  trees,  oi^anic  matter  will  be  found 
around  their  roots  at  a  considerably  greater  depth  than  where  there 
are  no  trees,  and  care  must  be  exercised  to  remove  this  in  grubbing  out 
tree  roots.  Similarly,  in  gravelly  soils  containing  many  large  stones, 
fine  sandy  material  may  be  found  surrounding  the  stones.  Therefore, 
beds  built  in  such  material  are  not  likely  to  be  so  homogeneous  as 
those  built  in  ground  made  up  of  raore  uniform  material. 

The  limit  for  excavation  may  be  determined  in  several  ways:  first, 
by  color;  second,  by  loss  of  weight  on  ignition,  due  to  the  volatilization 
of  the  organic  matt«r;  third,  by  taking  a  small  portion  of  the  sand  in  a 
glass  of  water,  shaking  thoroughly,  and  permitting  it  to  subside,  the 
amount  of  organic  matt«r  and  fine  sand  found  upon  the  top  of  the 
sand,  when  the  material  has  nettled,  furnishing  a  ready  guide  as  to  the 
relative  cont-ent  of  objectionable  matter. 

ITnifonnity  of  Material  Desirable. — Stratification,  or  the  presence  in 
an  otherwise  imiform  and  satisfactory'  material  of  sand  of  different  sizes 
or  of  cementitious  character,  is  objectionable.  When  sewage  is  run 
onto  a  bed  of  uniform  material,  the  suspended  matter  is  arrested  upon 
or  near  the  surface,  the  water  gradually  passing  through  the  bed  at  a 
comparatively  uniform  rate  without  any  tendency  to  clog  except  at 
the  surface.  If  the  material  is  stratified,  with  the  coarser  sand  on  top, 
the  bed  is  likely  to  become  clogged  by  a  film  of  organic  matter  on  the 
surface  of  the  fine  sand  below.  This  may  be  caused  in  port  by  the 
passage  of  very  fine  suspended  matter  through  the  coarser  sand  and 
its  retention  upon  the  surface  of  the  fine  stratum,  and  also  probably 
(126 
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by  the  formation  of  an  organic  growth  there,  due  to  difference  between 
the  quantities  of  oxygen  and  water  contained  in  the  coarse  and  fine 
sands.  If  the  finer  material  is  on  top,  while  there  will  be  no  tendency  for 
the  fine  suspended  matter  to  form  a  clogging  film  on  the  surface  of 
the  darker  sand,  there  may  be  an  accumulation  of  oxide  of  iron  there  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  quantities  of  oxygen  present  in  the  two  strata. 
A  precipitation  of  oxide  of  iron  may  take  place  throughout  the  stratum 
of  coarse  material,  and  if  this  sand  is  underlaid  with  a  stratum  of  fine 
saud,  a  film  of  oxide  of  iron  will  form  upon  the  surface  of  the  finer  material. 
An  interstratified  layer  of  fine  material  may  act  as  an  air  seal,  due  to 
capillary  action,  and  thus  prevent  the  satisfactory  aeration  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  bed. 

Effective  Size  and  Uniformity  Coefficient  of  Sand. — As  a  ready  means 
of  determining  the  comparative  value  of  sands,  the  standard  developed 
by  Allen  Hazen  when  in  the  employ  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health  (1892  Report,  page  541),  defining  the  "effective  size"  and  the 
"uniformity  coefficient,"  has  been  found  most  useful. 

"As  a  result  of  experimenta  made  at  the  lawrence  Experiment  Station 
we  have  a  standard  by  which  we  can  definitely  compare  various  eands. 
The  size  of  a  sand  grain  is  uniformly  taken  as  the  diameter  of  a  sphere  of 
equal  volume,  regardlesa  of  its  shape.  As  a  result  of  numerous  measure- 
ments of  grains  of  Lawrence  sands,  it  is  found  that  when  the  diameter,  as 
given  above,  is  1,  the  3  axes  of  the  grain,  selecting  the  longest  possible 
and  taking  the  other  two  at  right  angles  to  it,  are,  on  an  average,  1.38,  I.OS, 
and  0.69,  respectively,  and  the  mean  diameter  is  equal  to  the  cube  root  of 
their  'product. ' 

"It  was  also  found  that  in  mixed  materials  containing  particles  of  various 
sizes,  the  water  is  forced  to  go  around  the  larger  particles  and  through  the 
finer  portions  whicli  occupy  the  intervening  spaces,  so  that  it  is  the  finest 
portion  which  mainly  determines  the  character  of  the  sand  for  filtration. 
As  a  provisional  basis  which  best  accounts  for  the  known  facts,  the  siie  of 
grain  such  that  10  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  particles  are  smaller  and  90 
per  cent,  larger  than  itself  is  Considered  to  be  the  effective  Bise.  The  sise 
so  calculated  is  uniformly  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  size  of  grain  in 
this  work. 

"Another  important  point  in  regard  to  a  material  is  its  degree  of  uni- 
formity, whether  the  particles  are  mainly  of  the  same  size  or  whether  there 
is  a  great  range  in  their  diametera.  This  is  shown  by  the  uniformity  coeffi- 
cient, a  term  used  to  designate  the  ratio  of  the  siie  of  grain  which  has  60 

>  Fuller  msde  ■  Btudy  of  about  200  grains  ol  und  from  the  Daytoo  bu  in  the  Ohio  Rivtr 
Dear  Cincinnali.  The  loos,  middie  and  >hort  bih  of  graing  reUioMl  on  a  No.  SO  nrve 
(with  O.Se-mm.  openingii)  vetc  meoaured  >«lh  a  micrometer  calipei  and  found  to  ■vaiacs 
3.33,  1.67  and  1.00  io  relativp  IpOKth  Tcepectively.  The  long,  middle  and  abort  aiea  of  the 
Siuiu  pueiDB  a  No.  20  aieve  were  found  to  BTei-age  l.BS.  1.53  and  1.00  TeapMtively.  Th* 
error  in  ajvumiac  the  middle  diameter  of  the  grain  aa  equal  to  the  diameter  of  a  aphtre  of 
equal  volume  ii  6  and  5  per  cmt.  la  the  two  iwaea.  (Report  on  Water  Purificfttioo.  Cincin- 
nati. 1899.) 
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e  which  haa  10  per  cent. 

Sieving. — Sieves  are  ufiuaily  made  to  nest  one  over  the  other,  the 
coarsest  on  top,  and  the  nest  is  designed  to  fit  in  a  mechanical  shaker. 
The  screens  in  the  bottoms  of  sieves  are  rated  with  thoroughly  dried  sand. 
In  doing  this,  about  }i  lb.  of  this  sand  is  placed  in  the  top  sieve  and 
the  nest  is  shaken  until  only  a  little  sand  remains  to  pass  through  each 
screen.  The  sieves  are  separated  and  each  is  shaken  by  hand  over  a 
sheet  of  paper,  the  grains  that  fall  through  being  preserved  carefully, 
as  they  give  the  measure  of  the  screen  through  which  they  pass. 
Their  average  weight  is  obtained  by  weighing  a  number  on  a  laboratory 
balance  and  then  computing  the  diameter  by  the  formula: 

Diam.  in  mm.  =  y— -—  Vw  =  0.9  i^ weight  in  milligrams 

In  this  expression  w  is  the  weight  of  the  grains  in  milligrams. 

The  openings  in  screens  of  the  same  nominal  number  of  meshes  per 
linear  inch  vary  with  different  makes  of  wire  cloth  and  even  with  cloth 
woven  by  the  same  maker  at  different  times.  In  a  general  way,  a  200- 
mesh  sieve  will  give  a  0.10-mm.  separation;  HO-mesh,  0.13  mm.;  100- 
mesh,  0.17  mm.,  50-mesh,  0.33-mm.;  40-mesh,  0.48  mm.;  SO-mesh, 
0.63  mm,;  and  20-mesh,  0.95  mm. 

About  H  ll^'  of  sand  is  used  for  a  mechanical  analysis  or  more  where 
the  sand  is  very  uneven  in  size.  Where  the  samples  contain  dust 
which  does  not  become  detached  from  the  sand  grains  freely,  or 
where  the  dust  adheres  to  the  wires  of  the  screens,  it  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  place  the  full  sample  on  the  finest  screen  first  and  shake 
it,  then  place  the  sample  on  the  next  coarser  screen,  and  sliake  that 
screen  independently,  then  transfer  the  sand  to  the  next  coarser  screen 
and  shake  again  iridependently.  After  the  80-mesh  screen  haa  been 
used  in  this  way,  the  sample  should  be  placed  in  the  coarsest  sieve,  the 
sieves  should  be  nested,  and  the  test  made  by  shaking  the  nest  imtil 
the  sand  has  been  given,  in  the  separate  sieves  and  the  nest,  the  total 
number  of  shakes  necessary  to  clean  and  separate  it.  It  is  well  to 
adopt  a  definite  number  of  shakes  in  a  given  time,  as  200  in  75  seconds. 
The  number  and  speed  required  will  vary  with  different  machines  and 
different  quantities  and  kinds  of  sand.  An  examination  will  indicate 
whether  the  sand  has  been  properly  segregated  into  its  component  sisea. 

Elutriation.  —  For  the  determination  of  the  finest  material,  methods 
of  elutriation  must  be  resorted  to.  Such  materials  are,  however,  prac- 
tically valueless  for  the  filtration  of  sewage.  It  is  not  practicable  to 
extend  sieve  operations  to  particles  much  smaller  than  0.10  mm.  (pass- 
ing a  sieve  with  about  200  meshes  to  I  in.).     The  portion  finer  than  0.10 
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mm.  contains  most  of  the  organic  matt«r;  ttuB  should  be  removed  by 
ignition,  a  low  heat  being  required  to  prevent  decomposition  of  mineral 

Hethanical  Analysis  of  &and  HpJt3^-A^i^.-. 
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matter.     I^ss  in  weight  is  calculated  as  organic  matter  and  considered 
as  below  0.01  mm.  diameter. 

Five  grams  of  the  ignited  material  are  placed  in  a  beaker  of  distilled 
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water  at  20°C.  and  mixed  by  blowing  ur  into  it.  The  mixed  sand  and 
water  are  allowed  to  settle  for  15  seconda  and  then  rapidly  decanted. 
Temperature  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  rapidity  of  settling.  This 
operation  Is  repeated  three  times.  The  weight  remaining  is  con- 
sidered as  above  0.08  mm.  diameter.  This  process  is  repeated  with 
the  finer  material  previously  decanted,  except  that  settlement  is  allowed 
for  1  minute.  The  weight  remaining  after  this  second  operation  ia 
considered  as  above  0.04  mm.  diameter.  (Rept.  Mass.  Bd.  Health, 
1892,  page  543.) 

The  accompanying  diagram,  Fig.  175,  shows  the  form  used  by  the 
authors  for  recording  the  results  of  mechanical  analyses  of  sand.  The 
effective  sise  and  uniformity  coefficient  are  ascertained  from  the  curve 
of  the  percentages  by  weight  for  the  different  diameters  of  sand  grains. 
Coarse  material  tends  to  increase  the  "effective  size"  so  that  a  sample 
containing  an  objectionable  amount  of  fine  material  may  appear  to  have 
a  reasonably  effective  size.  It  is  often  important  to  talcc  such  facts  into 
consideration  when  judging  of  the  character  of  sand  with  high  uni- 
formity coefficients. 

Desirable  Limita  of  Effective  Size. — It  is  desirable  for  the  effective 
size  of  sand  used  In  intermittent  filter  beds  to  lie  between  0.20  and  0.35 
mm.,  although  good  work  may  be  done  by  materials  outside  these 
limits.  Materials  of  0.10  to  0,20  nun.  will  give  admirable  effluents,  but 
cannot  pass  such  large  quantities  of  sewage  and  tend  to  clog  somewhat 
more  quickly.  The  coarser  materials  may  lead  to  difficulties  in  satis- 
factory distribution  of  the  sewage  over  the  bed  and  less  efficient  puri- 
fication. Sands  with  effective  sizes  even  lower  than  0.10  nun.  are  being 
successfully  used  in  Massachusetts,  and  some  good  filters  contain  sand 
of  an  effective  size  as  low  as  0.03  mm.  The  deleterious  effect  of  even 
a  small  proportion  of  very  fine  sand  in  filter  beds  has  led  some  engineers 
to  the  opinion  that  it  nmy  be  economical  In  certain  cases  to  go  so  far  as 
to  remove  the  finest  material  by  washing.  In  fact  it  has  even  been 
specified  in  some  cases  that  not  over  I  per  cent,  of  the  sand  grains  shall 
be  less  than  0.13  mm.  or  thereabouts  in  diameter. 

The  nearer  the  uniformity  coefficient  is  to  unity  the  more  desirable 
wilt  be  the  sand.  A  high  uniformity  coefficient  means  that  there  is  B 
considerable  amount  of  inert  material  in  the  bed.  Nevertheless  good 
work  has  been  done  by  such  beds.  The  uniformity  coefficient  of  the 
majority  of  beds  graded  t'n  situ  in  New  England  is  between  3  and  15. 

Depth  of  Bed. — The  greatest  bacterial  activity  of  the  filter  is  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  bed,  particularly  in  the  top  6  to  12  in.  Less  purifi- 
cation is  effected  byeach  successive  foot  in  depth.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
been  found  advantageous  practically  to  build  filter  beds  3  ft.  and  pref- 
erably 4  ft.  deep  above  the  underdrains,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sewage 
from  breaking  through  the  bed  and  reaching  the  underdrains  in  an  im- 
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properly  purified  state.    The  greater  depth  has  thus  a  steadying  effect 
upon  the  purification  efi'ected  by  the  bed,  and  the  efiiciency  of  the 


Clark  stated  in  the  1908  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Health,  page  304,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  filters  of  greater 
depth  gave  effluents  of  higher  purification  than  those  of  less  depth. 
With  coarse  sands,  0.25  mm.  effective  size  or  larger,  4  or  5  ft.  in  depth  of 
bed  was  desirable.  A  filter  10  ft.  deep  gave  somewhat  better  effluent, 
but  not  markedly  so.  ShalloT  filters  (2  ft.)  of  coarse  sand  gave  fair 
results  when  operated  at  low  rates. 

Filters  composed  of  fine  sand  must  be  deep  enough  to  overcome 
capiUarity  which,  at  0.04  mm.  effective  size  or  larger,  will  raise  water  2 
ft.  more  or  less  in  the  bed,  so  as  to  provide  unsaturated  sand  layers  near 
the  surface.  With  filters  composed  of  fine  sand,  when  the  matter  of 
capillarity  is  taken  care  of  by  providing  sufficient  depth,  the  effluent  is 
better  than  that  from  a  filter  of  coarse  sand  of  equal  depth.  These 
filters  of  fine  sand  are,  however,  operated  with  more  difficulty. 

RATE  OP  FILTRATION 

The  volume  of  sewage  which  can  be  purified  per  acre  of  any  given 
filter  bed  depends  primarily  upon  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
oi^anic  matter  present  in  the  sewage.  If  an  excessive  amount  of  sew- 
age be  applied  to  the  bed  the  filter  will  store  up  the  organic  matter, 
the  aeration  will  be  inadequate,  and  bacterial  activity  will  decrease  until 
the  bed  becomes  clogged.  Its  use  will  then  have  to  be  suspended  until 
the  liquid  has  drained  off  thoroughly  and  a  period  of  rest  has  been 
allowed,  during  which  the  accumulated  organic  matter  becomes  oxidized. 

The  effect  of  the  size  of  the  sand  grains  on  the  rate  of  filtration  is 
shown  by  the  experience  with  7  filters  operated  for  many  years  at 
the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station.  At  the  dose  of  1913  these  beds  had 
been  in  service  for  19  to  26  years,  receiving  the  sewage  deUvered  to  the 
station  without  preliminary  treatment.  The  general  record  of  the 
tests  is  given  in  Table  145.  Except  for  filter  10,  the  beds  had  6  in.  of 
gravel  and  wooden  underdrains  below  the  sand.  The  only  gravel  in 
filter  10  was  directly  above  the  outlet,  and  there  were  no  imderdrains. 
A  partition  extending  3  ft.  below  the  surface  was  placed  in  the  sand 
of  this  filter,  separating  the  quarter  of  the  surface  farthest  removed 
from  the  outlet  from  the  remainder,  and  to  this  quarter  all  the  sewage 
was  applied.  These  beds  were  operated  at  various  rates  for  anumber 
of  years,  but  later  the  attempt  was  made  to  apply  only  so  much  organic 
matter  as  each  filter  could  assimilate,  the  rates  for  1913  given  in  Table 
145  being  practically  tha  maximum  at  which  such  beds  could  then  be 
worked.    Filter  10  was  the  only  one  which  did  not  show  satisfactory 
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results  as  reapects  nitrification,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  1913,  after  the 
rate  was  reduced  to  40,000  gal.  per  acre  daily  on  the  quarter  of  the  bed 
dosed,  or  10,000  gal.  per  acre  daily  on  the  entire  filter  area,  there  was  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  effluent.  All  of  the  beda  were 
carefully  tended  throughout  their  period  of  service. 
Table  HS.-^-Lon'o-timb  Filtration  Experiuents  at  Lawrence  ExpbrI' 
HENT  Station 

(From  Report  o[  Muushiuetts  State  Bo&rd  ot  Hc&lth.  IBia) 


lUU  d(  opention,  ■dlou 
pwMrBduly' 

Filter 
Dumber 

Depth  ot 

^»' 

or^. 

1                     1 

Hnd.  mm. 

Initiil     [  Mkiimum        1013 

4 

6 

0.04 

Dec.  19,  1887 

28,700 

41,800 

20,900> 

2 

5 

0,08 

Deo.  19,  1887 

28,200 

50,800 

38,600 

9a 

5 

0.17 

Nov,  18,  1890 

110,000 

111,700 

47,400 

5c 

5 

0.22 

July  20,  1905 

54,200 

54,200 

47,700 

6 

3,7 

0.35 

Jan.  12,  1888 

39,500 

85,500 

46,600 

10 

5 

0.35 

-July  18,  1894 

160,000 

160,000 

12,500' 

1 

6 

0.48 

Jan.  10.  1888 

53,400 

124,100 

47,900 

I  Oper&ted  6  da^i  in  the  week. 

1  Three  timet  euh  ireck. 

■  Fifty  thouBBDd  galloni  applied  daily  to  one-fourth  of  the  eurfice. 

The  effect  of  preliminary  treatment  of  the  sewage  on  the  rate  of 
filtration  has  been  studied  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station  with 
the  help  of  4  filters  containing  5  ft,  of  sand  of  0,25  mm.  effective  size. 
These  beds  were  dosed  at  rates  givii^,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  same 
amount  of  organic  matter  to  each.  The  filters  were  put  in  operation 
early  in  1911  and  the  tests  were  unlinished  at  the  close  of  1913.  The 
results  available  at  this  time  (1915)  are  given  in  Table  146.  The  average 
rates  of  dosing  given  in  the  table  are  the  averages  of  wide  fiuctuatione, 
for  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  keeping  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  applied  to  all  filters  the  same;  in  fact,  a  monthly  plus- 
and-minu3  nitrogen  account  is  kept  for  each  bed  and  fluctuations  below 
or  above  the  standard  are  smoothed  out  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
rate  of  application.  The  1913  results  of  operation  were  discussed  by 
Clark  and  Gage  in  the  report  of  the  State  Board  for  that  year  as  follows: 

"All  of  these  effluents  were  higfily  nitrified  tfiroughout  the  year,  the  amount 
of  nitrates  produced  being  f;reat«r  than  the  alkalinity  of  the  aewaj^  could 
care  tor,  with  the  result  that  the  effluents  were  acid  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  As  was  the  case  during  1912,  the  effluent  from  the  filter  re- 
ceiving untreated  sewage  contained  considerably  more  nitrates  than  that 
from  the  filters  receiving  clarified  sewage,  while  the  effluent  from  the 
filter  receiving  chemically  precipitated  sewage  was  more  highly  nitrified 
than  that  from  the  filters  receiving  strained  or  settled  sewage.     On  the 
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buie  of  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  oxidized  to  nitrates,  however,  the 
filters  receiving  the  precipitated  and  the  settled  sewage  have  been  more 
active  during  the  past  2  years"  (page  316). 

Table  146.^REaoi.T8  or  Applyinq  Dipfbrent  Sbwageb  to    Similab 

Filters  at  Diffebent  Rates  so  as  to  Fcknish  thb  Saue 

Amount  of  Organic  Matter  to  Each  Filter 

(Puts  per  1,000,000.     From  Report  o(  Msuachiuetta  Bute  Board  of  Hsaltb.  1013) 


■* 

430 

431            1            432            1 

Filter  number 

III 

1 

0,29! 

--■ 
49,9 

o.ooa 

1 

1 

If! 

I 

^ 

1 

A 

t'i 

40 
7.8 

30.7 

'Z 

3S0 

400 
ISO 

70 

25 

110.200 
H5.800 

0.339 
30,3 

3S.e 

4.0 
S,7 

64S 

3S7 

492 
149 

60 

14 

127,200 

124.200 

3.943 

0.3SO 





39.2 

4.1 

28,2 





189 
401 

ISS.OOO 
128.800 

T.oea 

0.417 

3.8 

0,030 
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solution. 
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Nitrogen  u  nitrstes 

BoUds.unflllcred.tc.lsl... 
Solids,  unflltered.  Ines  on 

iinition. 
Solids,  unfillered.  filed... 

Solids,  filtered,  total 

Solids,  filtered,  loss  on  ign 
Solids,  filtered,  fixed 

Solids,  in  suspension,  loss 

Solids,      in      ouspensinn, 
filed. 

Osllons    per    srre    ilnlly. 
,lfll3sv««ge 

: 

72 

7a!8on 



■::::: 

The  experiments  made  at  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  sewage  experiment 
station  in  1905,  developed  the  fact  that  screened  Columbus  sewage, 
from  which  one-fourth  of  the  suspended  matter  had  been  removed, 
could  be  filtered  on  3-ft.  beds  of  sand  of  an  effective  size  of  0.25  mm.  at  a 
rate  of  100,000  gat.  per  acre  per  day,  with  a  removal  of  90  per  cent,  of 
organic  matter  and  9S  per  cent,  of  bacteria.    (Report  on  Sewage  Purifica- 
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tion,  Johnaon,  page  166.)  Septic  tank  effluents  applied  to  the  saad 
filterB  did  not  produce  as  Buccessful  results  as  did  those  from  plain  sedi- 
mentation tanks.  This  was  supposed  to  be  due  principally  to  the 
fact  that  the  evoluton  of  gas  in  the  septic  tanks  caused  fine  particles  of 
sludge  to  be  carried  over  on  to  the  sand  filters,  thus  clogging  them. 

Conditions  of  EzpeiimentB  and  Practice  Differ. — -In  practically  all 
experiments  the  volume  of  sewage  applied  to  a  given  area  of  filter  has 
been  determined  by  and  varied  with  the  ability  of  the  bed  to  satis- 
factorily treat  it.  While  there  have  been  fluctuations  in  the  quantity 
applied,  it  has  usually  been  uniform  for  prolonged  periods.  In  practice, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  flow  of  sewage  varies  greatly,  as  discussed  at 
length  in  Chapter  V,  Volume  I.  For  example,  at  Marlboro,  Mass.  (popu- 
lation in  1900,  13,609,  separate  sewers)  the  average  daily  flow  in 
September  was  587,000  gal.  whereas  the  maximum  was  2,028,000  gal. 
in  March,  and  the  maximum  flow  for  a  single  day,  was  3,300,000  in 
1903.  (Report  Mass.  St.  Bd.  Health,  1903,  page  388.  The  average 
for  the  year  was  1,100,000  gal.  per  day.) 

A  practical  operating  plant,  designed  to  handle  the  average  flow, 
must  be  able  to  care  for  the  maximum  rate  also;  otherwise  the  surplus 
must  be  by-passed.  Thus,  at  Marlboro,  the  load  for  March  was  about 
double  the  average  for  the  year  and  nearly  four  times  that  for  Sep- 
'  tember.  Furthermore,  the  high  flows  at  Massachusetts  plants  come  at 
a  time  when  the  beds  are,  generally  speaking,  in  poor  condition,  that  is, 
at  the  end  of  the  winter  before  the  spring  cleaning  is  done  and  when, 
if  ever,  aeration  ia  likely  to  be  defective  and  the  surface  poorly  pre- 
pared to  admit  large  quantities  of  water  to  the  beds. 

The  surface  of  an  experimental  filter  is  likely  to  be  much  more 
efficiently  cared  for  than  that  of  large  plants.  With  a  hand  rake  the 
operator  can,  in  a  few  minutes,  thoroughly  clean  or  loosen  the  entire 
surface  of  his  experimental  bed,  but  on  a  large  plant  such  work  consumes 
a  number  of  days  or  even  weeks.  The  effect  of  a  storm  in  compacting 
the  sand  of  an  experimental  filter  can  be  remedied  in  a  few  minutes, 
while  a  sudden  shower  may  cause  damage  to  a  large  filter  plant  wliich 
will  require  a  week  or  longer  to  repair.  Experimental  plants  are 
either  protected  during  the  winter  or  the  effect  of  ice  can  be  easily 
overcome,  whereas  a  large  plant  may  have  a  number  of  its  filters  actu- 
ally put  out  of  service  by  freezing,  not  to  be  returned  to  use  until  the 
beds  have  thawed  out  in  the  spring.  All  of  these  and  many  ot  her 
difficulties  encountered  in  practical  operation  tend  to  make  the  results 
of  experiments  misleading,  and  such  results  should  be  properly  dis- 
counted by  those  designing  plants. 

Dodng  the  Filters. — The  rate  at  which  the  sewage  is  applied  to  the 
filters  in  Massachusetts  has  been  fairly  well  standardised  by  experience. 
In  1911,  Barbour  stated  his  practice  as  follows: 
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"The  siie  of  doee  may  be  changed  but  that  usually  applied  is  equivalent 
to  a  littte  more  than  1  in.  in  depth  on  the  sand  surface,  and  experience  has 
proved  that  a  rate  of  discharge  equal  to  1  cu.  ft.  per  second  for  each  5000 
sq.  ft.  of  area  will  effect,  on  the  ordinary  sand  bed,  Kood  distribution" 
(Jour.  Assoc.  Eng.  Socs.,  1911,  vol.  xlvij,  page  61). 

The  authors'  practice  is  to  apply  the  sewage  at  the  same  rate,  I  cu. 
ft.  per  Becond  per  5000  eq.  ft.  of  area,  but  they  aim  to  cover  the  bed  to 
an  average  depth  of  3  in.  This  is  because  the  average  bed  has  an  un- 
even surface  and  3  in.  depth  of  sewage  seems  necessary  to  make  every 
square  foot  serviceable.  A  dose  covering  a  1-acre  bed  1  in.  deep  is 
equivalent  to  approximately  27,000  Ral.  per  acre. 

The  frequency  of  dosing  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the  bed  and 
the  size  of  the  individual  dose.  If  a  heavy  dose,  such  as  one  3  in.  deep, 
is  applied  to  a  bed  having  a  nominal  capacity  of  about  30,000  gal. 
per  acre,  the  bed  should  be  dosed  only  once  in  three  days.  In  practice, 
however,  the  frequency  is  largely  governed  by  the  quantity  of  sewage 
produced  at  the  time. 

SHAPE,  SIZE  AND  GRODPfnG  OF  BEDS 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  beds  will  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
sewage  to  be  handled  and  the  topographic  conditions.  In  the  larger 
plants  rectangular  or  square  beds  havii^  an  area  from  %  acre  to 
1  acre,  have  generally  proved  most  desirable.  In  smaller  plants  the 
size  may  be  much  smaller  in  order  to  avoid  throwing  a  large  proportion 
of  the  area  out  of  use  when  cleaning  beds  and  to  facilitate  dosing  with- 
out storing  the  sewage  too  long. 

The  areas  of  some  of  the  leading  Massachusetts  filters  are  given  in 
Table  147.  The  area  of  filters  provided  varies  from  1  acre  for  500 
persons,  to  1  acre  for  2500  persons  of  total  population,  omitting  Lei- 
cester. Probably  in  no  case  is  the  entire  population  served  by  the 
sewer  system.  Some  of  the  plants  are  doing  excellent  work  while 
others  are  apparently  overloaded,  poorly  operated  or  otherwise  pre- 
vented from  attaining  efficiency.  Experience  indicates  that  the  settled 
sewage  of  750  persons,  excluding  storm  water,  is  a  reasonable  load  for 
1  acre  of  filters  in  Massachusetts,  although  when  scientifically  operated 
filters  may  satisfactorily  carry  a  somewhat  greater  load,  under  favoi^ 
able  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  Ik  possible  to  treat  a  very  much 
greater  quantity  during  warm  dry  weather  but  the  working  plant  must 
be  so  designed  as  to  care  for  the  sewage  under  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions.  It  should  have  sufficient  capacity  to  allow  1  or  2  beds 
at  a  time  to  be  cut  out  for  necessary  cleaning  or  repairs.  At  100  gal. 
per  person  per  day,  750  persons  per  acre  is  a  load  equivalent  to  75,000 
gal.  per  acre  daily. 
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Except  in  very  small  plants,  intermittent  filter  beds  are  rectai^pilar 
in  shape  when  the  topography  permita.  The  cost  of  embankments, 
which  are  usually  made  of  the  material  stripped  from  the  beds,  is  so 
small  that  it  is  not  often  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  the  determination 
of  the  shape. 

The  underdraint^e  system  and  the  distribution  of  sewage  over 
the  bed  are  usually  of  most  importance  in  determining  the  shape. 
With  rectangular  beds  it  is  practicable  to  flood  them  from  the  4 
corners  satisfactorily,  even  when  they  are  of  large  size,  but  the  under- 
drainage  is  lilcely  to  cost  more  than  when  long  beds  are  used  of  such 
width  that  two  can  be  drained  by  laterals  running  to  a  main  drain  laid 
in  the  embankment  between  beds.  The  distribution  of  sewage  over 
long  beds  is  not  so  uniform  as  it  is  over  square  beds  unless  troughs  are 
used.  Fig.  178,  page  643,  which  operators  dislike. 

As  a  general  thing,  several  arrangements  of  beds,  distributing  con- 
duits, drains  and  roads  are  practicable,  and  some  preliminary  studies 
will  be  needed  to  determine  which  is  best.  The  cost  of  the  whole  in- 
stallation rather  than  that  of  1  or  2  beds  should  be  the  deciding 
factor,  since  main  drains  or  main  carriers  may  prove  unexpectedly  ex- 
pensive if  judged  by  an  examination  of  the  needs  of  1  or  2  beds. 

StntFACE  AUD  BARKS  OF  BEDS 

Suriace  of  Bed. — Filter  beds  are  generally  graded  substantially 
level.  There  is  Uttle  advantage  in  sloping  the  surface  under  ordinary 
conditions,  for  if  the  discharge  of  sewage  on  to  the  bed  be  rapid,  satis- 
factory distribution  will  be  obtained  with  a  level  bed.  The  treatment  of 
the  surface  of  the  bed  for  the  winter  is  described  hereafter  under  winter 
operation  of  beds. 

Banks  and  Roads. — For  convenience  of  access  and  for  the  removal 
of  surface  deposits  it  is  necessary  to  provide  roadways  between  succeesive 
rows  of  filters.  For  these  roadway  embankments  a  top  width  of  about 
8  ft.  has  been  found  to  be  suificient.  The  height  of  the  embankment 
over  the  bed  will  be  determined  by  the  fall  required  for  the  main  sewage 
distributors,  which  can  be  laid  with  sliallow  cover,  however,  on  account 
of  the  warmth  of  the  sewage  carried  by  them,  24  in.  in  depth  usually 
being  sufficient  cover.  The  side  slopes  of  these  embankments  should 
be  made  steep,  as  a  matter  of  economy.  Ordinarily  a  slope  of  1:1 
can  be  maintained  but  1  vertical  to  1,'j  horizontal  is  preferable.  The 
BubsoU  and  loam  stripped  from  the  surface  of  the  beds  is  used  for  the 
embankments,  which  are  grassed  over  to  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

A  sloping  driveway  should  be  provided,  leading  into  each  filter  bed. 
It  will  be  found  convenient  to  group  these  driveways  in  such  a  way  as 
.to  lead  from  the  roadway  into  4  beds  at  their  adjacent  corners. 
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Partition  banks  ahould  be  made  low  and  narrow,  to  economiie 
area.  A  height  of  18  in.,  with  a  width  of  2  ft.  on  top  will  generally  be 
found  sufficient. 

UHDEKDRAIHS 

The  underdrains  should  be  laid  true  to  line  and  grade.    The  bottom 

of  the  bed,  when  artificiaUy  constructed,  should  be  level  or  sloping  to- 
ward the  lines  of  underdrains.  Where  the  beds  are  artificial  it  is 
desirable  to  lay  the  underdrains  with  surrounding  gravel  in  trenches 
below  the  bottom  of  the  sand,  thus  making  the  entire  depth  of  sand 
available  for  useful  work  and  avoiding  drains  or  gravel  coming  too 
near  the  surface.  It  is  usually  advantageous  to  provide  a  free  outlet, 
although  submerged  outlets  will  operate  satisfactorily,  and  trapped 
outlets  may  be  advantageous  under  certain  circumstances. 

Materials  for  Underdrains. ^Vitrified  salt-glazed  sewer  pipe  appears 
to  be  most  satisfactory  for  underdrains.    It  is  easily  cleaned  and 
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Motd  for  Placing 

Mottrlal.  nillns  around  Undcrdrolnt. 

FlO.  176. — Grading    material    around    underdrains    of    sand    filters. 

durable.  Cement  pipe  has  not  proved  durable  ui  some  cases,  apparently 
being  attacked  by  acids  formed  in  the  beds.  Blind  drams  are  not  de- 
sirable on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ridding  them  of  deposit  and 
organic  growths  and  because  they  do  not  aflord  a  means  for  the  rapid 
escape  of  the  effluent. 

Method  of  Laying  Underdnins. — In  laying  the  underdram  pipe, 
the  spigot  end  of  the  pipe  should  be  separated  from  the  shoulder  in 
the  bell  by  a  distance  of  about  %  in.  to  permit  the  ready  flow  of  water 
through  the  joint  mto  the  pipe.  The  authors  have  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  break  the  upper  part  of  the  bell  off  the  pipe,  leaving  the  lower 
portion,  however,  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  alignment  of  the  pipe,  as 
shown  by  Fig.  176.  The  uiiderdrain  is  then  surrounded  with  screened 
gravel  or  broken  stone  of  different  grades,  to  prevent  the  sand  of  the 
bed  from  breaking  through  and  silting  up  the  pipe.  Two  or  three  grades 
of  gravel  are  used,  olitained  by  sieving  it  on  at  least  2  screens,  the  first 
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having  about  1-in.  mesh,  the  second  about  ^-in.  mesh.  This  givee  3 
different  grades  of  material.  It  is  desirable  to  discard  the  atones 
coarser  than  2^  in.  in  diameter  or  thereabouts.  In  placing  this  gravel 
the  drain  pipe  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  the  coarsest  material,  3  in.  in 
thickness,  which  is  covered  by  a  3-in.  layer  of  the  next  grade,  and 
unless  the  sand  of  the  bed  is  very  coarse,  a  third  layer  of  the  third  or 
finest  material  is  required.  The  aand  of  the  bed  may  then  be  placed 
upon  the  underdrain  nithout  fear  of  Its  breaking  through. 

In  order  that  the  sand  may  not  wash  laterally  into  the  underdrains, 
the  layers  of  gravel  should  surround  the  pipe  and  not  merely  cover  it. 

For  the  pmpose  of  placing  the  gravel  with  certainty  and  rapidity, 
the  authors  have  found  the  device  illustrated  by  Fig.  176  very. satis- 
factory.    Its  cost  is  insignificant. 

Underdiain  Spacing,  Deptb,  and  Size. — No  rule  can  be  given  for 
the  depth  and  spacing  of  underdrains.  They  are  usually  laid  at 
a  depth  of  from  3  to  4  ft.  at  the  upper  end,  on  a  fiat  grade,  6  in.  or  more 
in  100  ft.  The  spacing  of  the  underdrains  will  bo  determined  by  the 
effective  size  and  depth  of  the  material  and  the  shape  of  the  bed.  Or- 
dinarily an  interval  of  40  ft.  has  been  found  satisfactory,  though  with 
sand  having  an  effective  size  of  0.08  to  0.12  mm.  it  will  be  found  ad- 
vantageous to  decrease  this  interval  to  about  30  ft. 

Tablb  148. — Undbrdrainaob  op  Intermittent  FiLTBas 
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The  size  and  slope  of  the  underdrains  will,  of  course,  be  determined 
l^  the  amount  of  liquid  to  be  handled  and  the  area  of  the  beds  con- 
tributing to  them.    .\  diameter  of  4  in.  may  Ik:  considered  the  minimum; 
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iQ  some  cases,  particularly  where  deep  deposits  ot  sand  and  gravel  are 
found,  no  underdrair.s  are  necessary.  Some  examples  of  underdrainage 
are  given  in  Table  148. 

Opinion  is  somewhat  divided  as  to  the  desirability  of  terminating 
the  underdrains  in  a  riser  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  for 
purposes  of  aeration  and  inspection.  Where  this  is  done  care  must  be 
taken  to  protect  the  pipe  against  breakage  and  admission  of  sewage. 
They  were  so  troublesome  at  Worcester  that  they  were  removed. 

Main  Collector  UnderdrBins. — -The  underdrainage  pipe  should  be 
connected  with  a  main  arterial  system  of  underdrains,  which  may  be 
laid  either  with  tight  or  with  open  joints,  the  size  of  the  pipe  depending 
upon  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  handled,  the  minimum  diameter  usu- 
ally being  8  in.  The  outfall  into  the  stream  or  open  channel  may 
advantageously  be  provided  with  a  headwall  of  masonry.  If  the 
lines  of  the  underdrains  themselves  are  long,  manholes  or  lampholes 
may  be  desirable  at  convenient  intervals  and  provision  should  be  made 
for  sampling  the  effluent  from  each  bed  in  small  plants  and  each  group 
of  beds  in  larger  ones. 

Clogging  of  Underdrains. — Id  some  sewage  dispo^ial  plants  handling 
large  quantities  of  iron  wastes,  as  at  Worcester,  considerable  difficulty 
has  been  caused  by  the  clogging  of  the  underdrains.  The  iron  in  the 
applied  sewage  is  mostly  in  the  form  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  is  partly 
oxidized  by  the  filter  to  the  ferric  state,  red  ferric  hydrate  often  being 
precipitated  in  comparatively  large  quantities.  This  precipitation  is 
moat  active  as  the  sewage  trickles  from  the  sand  into  the  gravel  sur- 
rounding the  underdrains,  which  usually  contains  an  ample  supply  of 
oxygen.  The  ferric  hydrate  thus  precipitated  gradually  fiUs  the  gravel 
surrounding  the  pipes  and  clogs  the  open  joints,  so  that  after  about  5 
years  it  was  necessary  to  take  up  the  drains,  removing  the  gravel  and 
relaying  the  drains  with  clean  stone.  Similar  clogging  may  take  place 
where  ordinary  city  sewage  is  applied  to  the  filter,  for  there  is  always 
some  iron  in  the  sewaf^e  and  usually  also  some  in  the  sand,  which  may 
bo  in  the  ferrous  state  and  be  changed  into  ferric  hydrate  by  oxida- 
tion in  the  filter. 

The  record  of  the  clogging  of  the  underdrains  of  the  Worcester  filters, 
as  givon  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Sewers,  is  aa 
follows : 

In  1899,  the  first  beds  were  put  in  service,  and  in  1904  the  under- 
drains ys'ere  found  to  be  clogged  at  the  joints.  The  pipes  were  taken  Up 
in  10  beds,  the  bells  were  knocked  ot!t  around  half  the  circumference 
and  the  pipes  were  relaid,  the  half  of  the  barrel  to  which  the  bell  re- 
mained attached  being  placed  at  the  bottom.  The  gravel  placed  about 
the  joints  was  graded  and  the  finest  part  placed  farthest  from  the  pipe. 
There  were  7800  ft.  of  underdrains  reloid  at  a  cost  of  40.3  cts.  per  foot. 
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In  1907  trouble  was  experienced  with  the  underdrains  of  the  11  other 
beds  built  prior  to  1904,  aad  the  drains  were  taken  up  and  relaid,  as 
previously  described,  at  a  coat  of  41.7  cts.  per  foot  for  8000  ft.  The 
next  year  4200  ft.  were  relaid  at  an  average  cost  of  35.7  cts.  per  foot.  In 
1909.  the  drains  were  relaid  in  12  beds,  constructed  in  1904.  The 
length  was  14,300  ft.  and  the  cost  was  32.5  cte.  per  foot,  exclusive 
of  pipe  which  brought  the  total  to  about  42  cts.  This  work  has  been 
continued  and  experience  indicates  that  the  tinderdrains  require  relay- 
ii^;  about  every  5  years. 

In  a  few  of  the  larger  plants  in  Massachusetts,  the  underdrains  have 
become  clogged  by  the  passage  of  the  sand  into  the  gravel  surround- 
ing them.  This  clogging  has  been  so  serious  in  Glters  at  Marlboro  and 
Natick  as  to  require  the  relaying  of  the  underdrains.  Drains  have  also 
become  clogged  in  some  instances  by  organic  growths. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SEWAGE 

The  control  of  the  distribution  pipe  system  depends  upon  the  size  of 
the  filter  plant  and  the  topographic  conditions.  In  a  large  plant  the 
sewage  may  be  appUed  to  the  beds  in  groups,  the  pipe  system  being  con- 
trolled by  mast«r  valves  at  certain  central  points,  each  point  of  discharge 
of  the  sew^e  upon  a  bed  being  further  regulated  by  a  gate  upon 
the  lateral.  In  small  filt«r  plants  the  distribution  can  most  ad- 
vant^eously  be  controlled  by  operating  the  gates  upon  individual 
beds. 

Size  and  Kind  of  IDistribution  Pipes. — The  sew^e  distribution  mains 
are  usually  built  of  vitrified  aalt-glazed  pipe,  laid  with  cement,  sulphur,  or 
other  type  of  tight  joint,  to  line  and  grade,  like  pipe  sewers.  The  dis- 
tribution pipe  system  should  be  figured  on  a  libera!  baste,  in  order  to 
permit  of  the  rapid  application  of  doses  to  individual  beds.  Under.some 
conditions  it  may  prove  more  economical  to  operate  the  distribution 
system  under  a  substantial  pressure,  when  cast-iron  distributors  will  be 
necessary,  a^  vitrified  pipe  will  not  withstand  the  pressure. 

Methods  of  Distributioii. — The  following  methods  of  distribution  have 
been  suooessfullj'  used: 

1.  Graduated  troughs  running  nearly  the  full  length  of  the  bed,  as 
shown  in  Figs.  177  and  178,  the  former  showing  the  distribution  and 
underdrainage  of  intermittent  filters  constructed  at  North  Attleboro, 
Mass.,  from  the  plans  of  F.  A.  Barbour. 

2.  Fan-shapod  or  arlorlal  troughs,  used  particuluriy  fi»r  irregular- 
.shaped  beds. 

3.  Quarter-point  distribution,  which  consists  of  the  discharge  of 
sewage  at  the  2  quarter  points  on  the  long  sides  of  the  bed. 

4.  Comer  distribution,  in  which  the  sewage  is  discharged  on  to  the 
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bed  at  or  near  its  i  corners,  fks  shown  in  Fip.  178  iind  180,  illustrating 
the  Marlboro,  Mass.,  filters  built  from  the  authors'  plana. 

5.  One  or  two  middle  distributors,  located  upon  the  long  side  of  the 
bed  as  shown  in  Fig.  181.  This  method,  which  was  used  for  a  time  at 
Clinton,  Mass.,  has  been  abandoned  there  as  unpatiefactory. 

The  dischai^  of  sewage  at  these  distribution  points  should  be  coo- 


100  an  300  4oo  SK. 


Flo.  177. ^Arrangement  of  sand  filter  beds,  North  Attleboro,  Maw. 


trolled  in  a  manhole,  from  which  the  distributor  branches,  by  means  of  a 
shear  or  sluice  gate.  Of  these  the  simple  shear  gate  is  the  cheaper  and 
has  been  found  on  the  whole  to  give  the  more  satisfactory  service. 

It  is  desirable  to  provide  headwalls  and  a  paved  area  at  the  point  of 
discharge  of  the  sewai^e,  to  prevent  erosion  of  the  surface  of  the  bed,  as 
Bhown  in  Figs.  178, 179  and  181. 
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Fio.  178. — Distribution   trough   of  sand  filter  at    Marlboro,    Mass. 

Tlw  quantity  of  atwafe  diitributed  alang  the  line  of  tbe  trou^  is  fixed  by  mavinK  th 
linged  wickete  on  the  udei  of  tbe  trouch.     Aaother  viow  of  this  trough  ia  shovn  la  Fi| 


Fio.   179.— Outlet  at  sand  filter,  hcd,   Marlboro,   Mas; 
Thp  sewage  U  under  a  head  o(  20  ft.  at  the  rnd  of  the  pipe  and  the  block  of  i 
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FlO.   180.— A[T!uigrmcnt  of  intermittent,  sand  filfera,  Marlboro,  Mass. 
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FRICTIONAL  RESISTANCE  OF  FILTERS 

The  frictioDa)  resistance  of  aaod  to  water  haa  been  studied  in  America 
by  a  number  of  invcHtigaturs.  The  moat  useful  formula  for  the  de- 
termination of  this  resistance  is  that  published  by  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health  in  1892;  thiH  was  developed  by  Hazcn. 

Hazen'B  Formula.— In  his  "Filtration  of  Public  Water  Supplies," 
(1900,  page  22),  Hazen  said: 

"The  frictional  resLstance  of  sand  to  wafer  when   closely  packed. 


Fia,  181. — Types  of  outlet  iiKcd  iit  Clinton,  Templclon  and  Hudson,  Mass. 

with  the  pores  completely  filled  with  water  and  in  the  entire  absence  of 

clogging,  was  found  to  be  exprassed  by  the  formula 

where  v  is  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  meters  daily  in  a  solid  column 
of  the  same  area  ns  that  of  the  sand,  or  approximately  in 
millions  of  gallons  per  acre  daily. 

c  ia  an  approximately  constant  factor. 

d  is  the  effective  size  of  sand  grain  in  millimeters. 

h  is  the  loAS  of  head. 

/  is  the  thickness  of  sand  through  which  the  water  pass«e. 

(  is  the  temperature  (F.). 
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Tablb  149.— Shoving  Rate  in  Millions  or  Gallons  peb  Acrk  Datlt 

AT    WHICH    Water    will  Pass  THRonoH  Evbn-orainbd    and 

Clean  Sands  of  the  Stated  Grain  Siees  and  with 

Various  Heads  at  a  Tehferatcire  of  50° 


t 

Effective  aiie  in  iDi11iin«ara;  lOpsr  cent,  finer  thu 

O.IO 

C.20 

0,3, 

0.35 

n:,n 

o.ao 

1,00 

3.00 

0.001 
0,005 
0.010 
0.050 
0.100 
1. 000 

0.01 
0.05 
0.11 

0-54 
1.07 

0.04 
0.21 
0.43 
2.14 

4.28 

0.10 

0.48 

o.ae 

4-82 
9,63 
96.30 

0.13 
0.65 
1.31 
6. 56 
13,10 

0,17 
0.85 
1.71 
8,55 
17,10 

0,27 
1.34 
2.67 
13,40 
26.70 
267,00 

1.07 
5.35 
10.70 
53.60 
107.00 

9.63 
48.15 
96.30 

"  The  above  toble  (Table  140)  is  computed  with  the  value  c  taken  as  1000, 
this  being  approximately  the  value  deduced  from  the  earliest  experiments. 
Morerecent  and  extended  data  have  shown  that  the  value  of  c  ia  not  entirely 

constant,  but  depends  upon  the  uniformity  coefficient,  upon  the  shape  of 
the  sand  grains,  upon  their  choinical  composition,  and  upon  the  cleanness 
Bjid  closeness  of  packing  of  the  sand.  The  value  may  be  as  high  aa  1200 
for  very  uniform  and  perfectly  clean  sand,  and  may  be  as  low  as  400  for 
very  closely  packed  sands  containing  a  good  deal  of  alumina  or  iron,  and 
especially  if  they  are  not  quite  clean.  The  friction  is  usually  less  in  new 
sand  than  in  sand  which  has  been  in  use  for  some  years.  In  making  com- 
putations of  the  friotioiial  resistance  of  filters  the  average  value  of  e  may 
be  taken  at  from  700  to  1000  for  new  sand,  and  from  600  to  700  for  sand 
which  has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years. 

"The  value  of  c  decreases  as  the  uniformity  coefficient  increases.  With 
ordinary  filter  sands  with  uniformity  coefficients  of  3  or  less,  the  differences 
are  not  great.  With  mixed  sands  having  much  higher  unifonnity  coeffi- 
cients, lower  and  less  constant  values  ot  c  are  obtained,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  particles  becomcH  a  controlling  factor  in  the  increase  in  friction. 

"The  friction  of  the  surface  layer  of  a  filter  is  often  greater  than  that  of 
all  the  sand  below  the  surface.  It  must  be  separately  computed  and 
added  to  the  resistances  computed  by  the  formula,  as  it  depends  largely 
upon  other  conditions  than  those  controlling  the  resistance  of  the  Baud. 

"While  the  value  of  c  is  thus  not  entirely  constant,  it  can  be  estimated 
with  approximate  accuracy  for  various  conditions,  from  ft  knowledge  of 
the  composition,  condition,  and  cleanliness  of  the  sand,  and  clooeness  of 
packing. 

"The  following  table  (Table  150)  shows  the  quantity  of  water  passing 
sands  at  different  temperatures.  This  table  was  computed  with  temperature 
factors  as  given  above,  which  were  based  upon  experiments  upon  the  flow  of 
water  through  sands,  checked  by  the  coefficients  obtained  from  experiments 
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with  long  cBpiUaiy  tubes  entirely  aubmerged  in  water  of  the  required 
temperature. 


Tabli 

150.— RKLATira  QuANTiTOiB  of  Watkb  Pabbimo  at 

TZMPBRATIIRBS    FaHRBNHKIT 

Different 

44" 0.90 

47" 0.95 

SO" 1.00 

53' 1.05 

58° 1.10 

69'" 1.16 

62° 1.20 

65° 1.25 

74°.. 
77°.. 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.46 

35' 

38'.. 
41".. 

0.80 

0,85 

"The  effect  of  temperature  upon  the  passage  of  wat«r  through  sanda 
andaoitahasbeenfurtherdiBcuaBed  by  Prof.  L.  G.  Carpenter,  £fvtn«ertnj} 
Nam,  vol.  xxxix,  page  422.  This  article  reviews  briefly  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  and  refers  at  length  to  the  formula  of  Poiseuille,  published  in 
the  Memoiret  dea  Saoatita  Elrangeri,  vol.  xi,  p^e  433  (1846).  Thia  formula, 
in  which  the  quantity  of  water  passing  at  Q.O'C.,  is  taken  aa  unity,  » 
as  follows : 

Temperature  factor  -  1  +  0.033e79[+  0.000221f* 

The  results  obtained  by  this  formula  agree  very  cloeely  with  those  given  in 
the  above  table  throughout  the  temperature  range  for  which  computations 
are  most  frequently  required.  At  the  higher  and  lower  temperatures  the 
divergencies  are  greater,  as  ie  shown  in  a  communication  iu  Eitginetring 
News,  vol.  xl,  page  26. 

"The  quantity  of  water  pawing  at  a  temperature  of  60°F.  is  in  many 
respects  more  convenient  as  a  standard  than  the  quantity  passing  at  the 
frees  ing-point.  Near  the  freeiing-point,  owing  to  molecular  changes  in 
the  water,  the  changes  in  its  action  are  rapid  and  the  results  are  less  certain, 
and,  also,  50"F.  is  a  much  more  convenient  temperature  for  precise  experi- 
ments than  ia  the  freeiing-point." 

Use  of  Hazen'B  Formula. — Owing  to  the  frequent  nuBapplication 
of  tliis  formula  and  failure  to  observe  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Masaachuaetts  experiments  were  made,  particular  attention  is  called 
to  the  following  discuseion  by  Hazen  of  a  paper  upon  "Dams  on  Sand 
Foundations"  by  Eoenig,  Tram.  Am,  Soc.   C.  E.,  vol.  Ixxiii,  page  200: 

"These  results  have  been  quoted  many  times,  but  in  doing  this  their  form 
faae  been  sometimes  changed,  new  assumptions  have  been  introduced,  and 
limitations  originally  made  have  been  omitted,  so  that  in  using  them  at 
the  present  time,  the  only  safe  way  ia  to  refer  to  the  original  publication. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  flows  through  gravels  should  follow  the  formula 
given  for  sand,  as  the  author  seems  to  suppose.  In  the  original  publication 
it  waa  clearly  stated  that  this  was  not  the  case,  aa  appears  from  the  following 
quotations: 

''  'The  frictions!  resistance  of  sand  to  water  within  certain  limits  of 
sise  of  grain  and  rate  of  flow  variea  directly  as  the  rate  and  aa  the  depth 
of  sand.    This  ia  given  by  Piefke  as  Darcy's  Iaw.    I  have  found  that  the 
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friotion  &1bo  variee  with  the  temperature,  being  twice  &e  great  at  tbe  freesing 
point  as  at  sumnier  heat  both  for  coarse  and  fine  aandB,  and  also  that  with 
different  sands  the  reeietance  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  effective 
aize  of  the  sand  grain.' 

"The  formula  wae  then  given  for  the  flow  of  water  in  sands  with  effect- 
ive siie  between  O.I  and  3.0  mm.     It  was  then  stated: 

"  'For  gravels  with  effective  sizes  above  3  mm.  the  friction  varies  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  application  of  a  general  formula  very  difficult.  As 
the  aize  increases  beyond  this  point,  the  velocity  with  a  given  head  does  not 
increase  as  rapidly  as  theaquareof  the  effective  size;  and  with  coarse  gravels 
the  velocity  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  head  instead  of  directly  with  the 
head  as  in  sands.  The  influence  of  temperature  also  becomes  less  marked 
with  the  coarse  gravels.' 

"The  table  (Table  151)  was,  therefore,  prepared  showing  the  experi- 
mental results  for  gravels,  not  covered  by  the  sand  formula.  It  is  also  to 
be  noted  that  in  the  original  publication  results  were  uniformly  expressed 
in  terms  of  meters  daily  in  a  solid  column  of  water  of  the  same  area  as 
that  of  the  sand. 

Tablk  151. — Rate  in  Meters  per  Day  at  which  Water  will,  pass 
[  Different  Gravels,  with  Various  Heads 

Board  of  Health   Report  (or   IS02,   paie   5S3) 


;  !  -  Ihii^ltneK  of  Rravpl  hrd  thrniiKli  whinb  wntfr  pnwwi'. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  variation  of  c  in  the  orijiinal  formula,' 

V  -  cd'-^(Q.70  +  0.030 

is  not  especially  great.    The  coefficient  rarely  falls  below  400,  even  for 
old  and  dirty  Band,  and  rarely  rises  above  1200,  and,  in  a  majority  of  ordinaiy 
sands,  falls  between  700  and  1000.    This  is  certainly  not  a  wide  itmge. 
"  It  is  to  be  not«d  that  the  formula  was  never  intended  to  apply  to  clays. 
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hardpoDB,  Boils,  and  other  materiala.    The  efFort  to  apply  it  to  such  matarials 
ie  not  to  be  encouraged,  and  the  results  are  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

"Aa  an  illustration  of  the  practical  use  of  this  formula,  take  the  case  of 
the  filter  construction  now  under  way  at  Toronto,  Ont.  A  large  permanent 
plant  is  being  built  on  a  sand  island,  cut  by  channels,  with  foundation 
some  feet  below  the  lake  level.  It  was  proposed  to  dig  a  drainage  canal 
entirely  around  the  site  and  pump  the  water  out  of  it,  thereby  draining 
the  whole  site.  Calculation  made  in  August,  1908,  assumed  this  drainage 
canal  to  be  3500  ft.  long,  and  that  the  depth  of  material  under  the  canal 
carrying  water  would  be  50  ft.,  making  a  total  area  of  4  acres  through  which 
the  water  would  flow.  The  sand  was  assumed  to  have  an  average  effective 
size  of  0.25  mm.  and  c  was  taken  as  800.  It  was  assumed  that  the  average 
distance  from  the  canal  to  the  water  outside  would  be  200  ft.,  and  that  the 
water  in  the  canal  would  be  5  ft.  below  lake  level,  resulting  in  a  ground- 
water slope  to  the  canal  of  0.025.  At  a  temperature  of  50°  water  would 
pass,  by  the  formula,  at  the  rate  of  1.25  meters  per  day,  or  1,110,000  imp, 
gal.  per  acre  daily,  and  for  the  4  acres  of  assumed  croaa-section  of  flow  the 
total  quantity  of  water  would  be  4,440,000  imp.  gal.  per  day.  The  writer 
does  not  think  that  any  of  the  practical  men  who  looked  at  the  site  before 
it  was  drained  believed  that  the  removal  of  so  small  a  quantity  of  water 
would  sufiice.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  the  actual  quantity  of  water  pumped  has 
never  exceeded  the  computed  quantity,  and  has  ordinarily  been  only 
one-half  or  one-third  as  much,  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  sand  proved 
to  be  finer  than  was  assumed  (actually  about  0.21  mm.  on  an  average), 
and  that  the  average  distance  from  the  canal  to  open  water  was  greater  and 
the  hydraulic  slope  less  steep  than  assumed." 

Table  152  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  effect  of  different  assump- 
tiorts  aa  to  c  on  the  discharge  of  a  sand  filter.  For  other  ratios  of  h/l 
than  1,  the  tabular  numbers  should  be  multiplied  by  the  assumed 
ratios.     Temperature  corrections  can  be  made  by  means  of  Table  150, 

The  Hazen  formula  finds  its  greatest  use  in  testing  washed  sand  or 
sand  which  is  clean  and  uniform.  Even  in  careful  hands  it  must  be 
used  with  great  attention  to  detail,  except  with  very  clean  sand.  For 
instance,  in  tests  made  for  the  Baltimore  Sewerage  Commission,  de- 
scribed by  Chief  Engineer  Hcndrick  in  his  report  for  1906,  washed  sand 
with  an  effective  size  of  0.322  and  a  uniformity  coefficient  of  1.69,  con- 
taining 41.4  per  cent,  of  voids'  when  packed  dry,  had  a  coefficient  c 
ranging  apparently  from  266  to  454.  The  average  was  320.  Another 
experimental  filter  with  sand  having  an  effective  size  of  0.231  mm.,  a 
uniformity  coefficient  of  2.51  and  a  porosity  of  43.1  per  cent,  when 
packed  dry,  showed  values  of  c  ranging  from  415  to  636,  averaging  498. 
The  sand  in  both  cases  bad  been  washed  by  filling  two-thirds  of  the 
depth  of  a  bucket  with  the  sand,  turning  a  small  stream  of  water  into  it, 

I  EiparimeDU  by  BaldwiD-Wbemui  sboved  tlist  by  Bbskisg  loou  land  of  the  Knd«  lued 
In  m  Dumber  of  Brideb  inter  Glien  the  volume  of  the  »Dd  Wu  reduced  from  12  to  20  per 
cent.     IProe.  Intl.  C.  B..  vol.  diri.  p»Bo  60.) 
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and  stirring  the  mass  until  tiie  water  running  from  the  bucket  ap- 
peared to  be  clear. 

Table  152. — Discharqe  of  Sahd  Piltehs  in  Millions  or  Gallons  per 

AcBE  WITH  h/l  —  1  AT  A  Teuperature  or  50°F.,  nr  Haien'b 

Foruula 


0.10 
0.12 
0.14 
0.16 

0.16 
0.18 
0.20 

0.22 
0.24 
0.25 


0.42 
0.44 
0.4S 

0.40 
0.48 
0,60 


90.6 
08.5 
106-0 


69.3 
77.2    92 
86.5  102.6 

64.31113.1 

103.7  Il24. 5 

2'l29,9 


97.0 

108.1 
119.7 


132.0  150.9 
145.21166.0 
151.5  173.2 


46.6 
SS.4 
60.1 

65.0 
75.4 
86.6 

98.5 
111.2 
117.9 


113.1|135.7  158.3|181.0|203.6 
123.2  147.8  172.4llS7.o[221.7 
61160.4   187.1  ;213.8  240.5 


109.6 
123.6 
131.0 


120.4 
13S.g 
144.1 


138.6  152.4 
154.4  169.8 
171.0  188.1 


131.4 
148.3 
167.1 

166.3 
186.2 
206.3 


271.6 
295.6 
320.7 


Three  teats  of  the  Bame  sand  unwashed  were  also  made.  A  sample 
having  an  effective  size  of  0.075  mm.,  a  uniformity  coefRcient  of  5  and 
a  porosity  of  34.1  per  cent.,  had  a  coefficient  c  of  32.  Another  sample 
with  an  effective  size  of  0.033,  a  uniformity  coefficient  of  11.5,  and  • 
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porosity  of  11.5,  had  a  value  for  e  of  2.  The  third  sample,  with  an 
effective  size  of  0.162,  a  uniformity  coefficient  of  2.17  and  a  porosity 
of  39.6  per  cent.,  had  a  coefficient  c  of  8. 

Mechanical  analyses  of  sand  containing  lai^  amounts  of  clay  were 
made  by  the  method  of  screening  which  was  described  on  page  628, 
and  in  the  report  referred  to  the  usual  method  of  making  such  an 
analysis  was  termed  "practically  worthless"  for  sand  containing  aa 
much  clay  as  those  examined.  The  filter  tests  showed  the  sand  to  be 
of  aa  tri&ing  value  for  sewage  treatment  as  the  mechanical  analyses 
indicated. 

OPERATION  OF  SEWAGE  PILTBR  BEDS 

Doting. — It  is  essential  in  all  processes  of  biological  filtration,  for 
zeasons  explained  in  Chapters  III  and  VI,  that  an  abundant  supply  of 
oxygen  be  admitted  to  all  portions  of  the  filter.  For  this  reason  the  dos- 
ing and  resting  of  the  filter  are  of  vital  importance.  It  is  found  de- 
sirable to  apply  the  sewage  to  sand  filters  in  intermittent  doses,  in  order 
to  ensure  proper  aeration  of  the  bed  and  good  distribution  of  the 
sewage  upon  it. 

The  doses  may  be  regulated  by  a  dosing  tank  (see  Chapter  XVIII) 
or  similar  device,  or  in  the  case  of  large  plants,  by  manual  control  of 
gates  on  the  distributing  system. 

The  amount  and  si^e  of  the  dose  depend  largely  upon  the  effective 
size  of  the  sand,  condition  of  the  bed,  and  character  of  the  sewage. 
From  1  to  3  doses  may  be  successfully  applied  per  day,  but  in 
practice  it  has  ordinarily  been  found  advantageous  to  apply  not  over 
one,  proportionii^  the  amount  so  as  to  give  the  filter  ample  time  to 
recuperate  through  the  admission  of  air  after  draining  off.  In  some 
cases  it  has  been  found  better  to  dose  the  filter  with  twice  the  amount  of 
sewage  on  alternate  days  thus  giving  the  filter  a  much  longer  time  to 
aerate,  but  also  requiring  it  to  be  in  service  longer.  In  some  places 
the  dosing  "has  been  more  infrequent  than  this,  ranging  from  1  dose 
in  3  days  to  1  dose  at  long  and  irregular  intervals. 

Clogging  of  Beds. — On  banning  the  use  of  a  sewage  filter  bed  the 
surface  should  be  smooth  and  level.  For  the  first  few  days  of  use  uni- 
form distribution  of  the  sewage  over  the  entire  bed  will  not  be  ob- 
tained, for  so  much  sewage  will  penetrate  the  sand  near  the  distributor 
outlets  that  the  dose  will  be  exhausted  before  it  has  an  opportunity  to 
cover  the  bed.  Gradually  the  surface  will  become  partially  clogged, 
with  marked  improvement  in  uniformity  of  distribution. 

The  degree  and  nature  of  the  clogging  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
suspended  matter  in  the  sewage  applied,  as  discussed  in  detail  by  Eddy 
and  Falee.  (Jour.  Assoc.  Eng.  Socs.,  vol.  xxxvii,  page67.)  If  it  contains 
a  loi^  quantity  of  coarse  material,  such  substances  will  settle  and 
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accumulate  on  the  surface  of  the  sand,  the  coarsest  ia  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  distributor  outlet  and  the  huest  at  the  farthest  points 
from  such  outlet.  In  other  words,  the  material  will  be  more  or  less 
Rradually  distributed  according  to  the  size  of  the  particles.  With  the 
lapse  of  time  a  surface  mat  of  fibrous  material  will  fonn,  if  raw  sewage 
is  applied.  When  allowed  to  dry  out  between  doses,  the  mat  separates 
from  the  surface  of  the  sand  and  usually  cracks  and  curls  up,  Figs.  182 
and  183,  the  rapidity  of  drying  depending  upon  wind  and  weather 
conditions.  Such  a  mat  is  beneficia!  in  preventing  the  entrance  of 
very  fine  substances  into  the  body  of  the  bed.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  removed  at  frequent  intervals  to  enable  the  bed  to  receive  its 


Fid.   1S2. — Siirfncc  of  filters  dosed  with  unsctlliMl  wwaRO,  Woroestcr,  Mass. 

proper  quantity  of  sewi^e  and  the  requisite  air.  If  the  coarse  suspended 
matter  could  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  the 
advantage  of  the  mat  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  fine  material  into 
the  sand  might  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  cost  and  delay  due  to  frequent 
cleaning,  and  might  make  it  unnecessary  to  remove  as  much  sand  as 
when  the  sewage  is  settled  before  beiiyj  applied  to  the  filter.  This  is 
not  usually  the  case,  however,  and  sewage  i.s  commonly  passed  through 
sedimentation  tanks  before  l>eing  discharged  onto  sand  filters. 

The  suspended  matter  in  settled  sewage,  although  somewhat  fibrous, 
is  so  finely  divided  that  it  penetrates  the  sand  more  deeply  than  the 
coarser  matters  present  in  raw  sew^e.  The  mat  formed  by  the  finer 
particles  Is  not  strong  and  heavy  and  is  not  effective  in  preventing  more 
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finely  divided  matter  from  entering  the  bed.  The  suspended  matter 
in  the  effluents  from  the  septic  tank  and  from  chemical  precipitation  is 
still  more  finely  divided  and  less  fibrous  than  that  from  plain  sedimenta- 
tion. Consequently,  such  matters  penetrate  the  sand  to  an  even  greater 
depth  than  the  suspended  matter  from  sedimentation.  The  sus- 
pended matter  in  these  effluents  does  not  form  a  mat  and,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  remove  it,  to  scrape  off  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  surface  sand.  This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  184,  showing  the  partially 
scraped  surface  of  a  bed  which  had  been  treating  chemical  efBuent. 

The  very  finely  divided  silt  washed  from  street  surfaces  in  times  of 
storm,  if  applied  to  sand  filters,  will  cause  serious  surface  clogging. 
Filters  which  are  in  good  condition  may  be  so  clogged  by  the  storm 
water  from  a  single  brief  shower  as  to  require  scraping  before  they  can 
be  put  into  operation  again. 

Rain  has  the  effect  of  beating  down  the  surface  of  the  filters,  which 
may  require  raking  before  they  will  resume  their  normal  capacity.  On 
the  other  hand,  frost  has  a  tendency  to  open  the  pores  of  the  bed,  en- 
abling it  to  receive  sewage  much  more  freely  than  it  did  just  prior  to 
freezing.  Beds  which  are  considerably  clogged  may  be  made  so  porous 
by  freezing  that  their  capacity  will  be  temporarily  much  increased,  pro- 
viding the  frost  does  not  go  deeper  than  an  inch  or  two. 

In  spite  of  surface  cleaning,  the  upper  layers  of  sand  store  up  organic 
matter  which  is  gradually  oxidized  by  bacterial  action,  but  a  certain 
quantity  of  humus  remains  which  must  eventually  be  removed.  The 
chemical  composition  of  some  surface  accumulations  and  of  the  mat  from 
raw  sewage  solids  is  given  in  Tabic  153. 


Table  163.^Rb8ult8  c 


Akaltses  op  Matbhial  Scbaped  prou  Intsk- 

MITTTNT   FlLTKRS 
(FsrwDtacs) 


Brookt™ 

Ch.minU  effliuot 

Settled 

UD»ttl«l 

16.22 

15.3 
11.9 

0.709 

2.2 

3  5 

11.5 
6.8 
0,325 
1  9 

22.87 

6.13 
61-45 
2.31 

Organic  nitrogen 

1.45 
0.30 

0.539 

Jo 

2.58 

The  operation  of  intermittent  fitters  for  many  years  at  the  Lawrence 
Experiment  Station  demonstrateii  that  when  the  beds  are  dosed  at  rates 
enabling  them  to  carry  the  process  of  unification  to  practical  comple- 
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tioD,  the  oi^s&nic  humus-like  material  accumulates  in  the  sand  very 
slowly.  In  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  for 
1910,  page  245,  it  was  stated  that  filter  1,  of  sand  0.48  mm.  effective 
size,  after  23  years'  operation  at  a  rate  of  about  57,000  gal.  per  acre  per 
day,  with  sewage  which  contained  about  2.5  lb.  of  organic  matter  in 
every  1000  gal.  (300  parte  per  1,000,000),  had  successfully  cared  for, 
without  retention,  96.5  per  cent,  of  the  applied  nitrogen  and  87  per  cent. 
of  the  to  tal  applied  organic  matter.  With  regard  to  the  two  classifications 
of  organic  matter,  the  Board's  report  of  1908  contained  the  followii^ 
statement  by  Clark  and  Gage: 

"Nitrogen  forma  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  organic  matter  preaent  In 
sewage  and  stored  in  filters.  The  reason  that  it  has  so  prominent  a  place 
in  all  studies  of  water  and  sewage,  and  especially  of  sewage  purification, 
is  that  it  is  the  chief  constituent  of  matter  that  is  easily  changed;  matter 
which  causes  odors  when  putrefaction  occurs,  and  matter  the  change  of  which 
from  one  form  to  another  denotes  the  transformation  of  a  polluted  liquid, 
such  as  sewage,  to  a  well-purified  filter  effluent.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  etching  which  occurs  in  sand  filters  is  due  chiefly  to  carbon- 
aceous matter,, fatty  and  otherwise  (page  328). 

"The  stored  organic  matters  in  the  filters  contain  but  comparatively 
little  fat,  none  of  the  samples  examined  from  these  filters  having  more  than 
7,5  per  cent,  as  much  fat  as  carbon,  the  average  being  about  5  per  cent,  of 
the  cartxin  present.  There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  fatty  matter  in  sludge; 
it  varies  from  29  to  56  per  cent,  in  the  total  organic  matter  in  the  samples 
of  sludge  examined"  (page  331). 

The  experience  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station  shows  that  with 
beds  of  suitable  sand  and  moderate  rates  of  operation,  the  storage  of 
organic  matter  in  sand  will  not  be  a  serious  matterfor  many  years.  Sur- 
face clogging  will  occur,  of  course,  and  top  sand  must  be  removed  from 
time  to  time,  even  when  the  sewage  is  not  applied  more  rapidly  than  the 
biological  life  in  the  bed  can  care  for  the  organic  matter  reaching  it. 
There  is  a  certain  part  of  the  applied  sewage  which  is  as  stable  as  the 
organic  matter  of  soil  and  resiste  for  long  periods  the  changes  due  to 
chemical  and  biological  forces.  Preliminary  treatments  which  take  out 
suspended  matter  are  particularly  helpful  in  preparing  sewage  for  in- 
termittent filtration,  because  the  removal  of  sand  has  been  found  to  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  organic  matter  applied,  especially 
those  portions  in  colloidal  form  and  that  in  suspension.  On  this  topic, 
Clark  and  Gage  reported  in  1908: 

"It  is  noticeable  that  the  removal  of  suspended  organic  matter  from  the 
strained,  clarified  and  septic  sewage  was  of  great  help  in  maintaining  high 
rates  with  the  sand  filters  receiving  sewage  treated  in  these  various  ways, 
but  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  rates,  even  thoi^h  much  of  the  matter 
in  suspension  was  removed,  more  frequent  and  greater  sand  removal  was 
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necesBary.  Furthermore  the  number  of  cubic  ynrds  removed  per  100  lb. 
of  aitn^en  in  siupensioa  applied  was  from  two  and  one-half  to  four  and  one- 
half  times  as  great  with  the  high-rate  filters  as  with  low-rat«  filter  No.  I,  the 
chief  benefit  obtained,  of  course,  being  the  purification  of  a  lai^e  volume 
of  sewage  upon  a  small  area."     (Rept.  Masa.  Bd.  Health,  1908,  pf^  333.) 

The  condition  of  sand  at  different  depths  in  intermittent  filters  after 
several  years  Is  shown  in  Tables  154  and  155,  giving  the  results  of  ex- 

Tablg  154. — REBTTLTa    OF   Analtbes    op   Sakd    Taken   at  Different 
Depths  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  Filter  dosed  with  Cheuical 

Effluent 

(Percentasn) 


D.pthot 

Sampl 

Farrio 
oiido 

»t^™»™d™ia 

8.mpk.  tiUcu  bctw. 

™d»i„ 

nilroKii 

Calcium 
o«ide 

Ferric 

DDdc 

priuiic 

'^r 

Top-  2 

2.50 

0.146 

0.545 

1.08 

0.089 

0.106 

2-6 

2.00 

0,060 

0.161 

1.64 

0.052 

0.087 

6-12 

1.68 

0.022 

0.093 

1.47 

0.031 

0.066 

12-24 

1.50 

0.013 

1.33 

0.018 

36-48 
48-60 
60-72 

1.40 
1.36 
1.41 

0.016 
0.016 
0.013 

1.16 
1.22 
1.41 

0.014 
0-007 
0.008 

Table  165. — Rebui-ts  of  Analyses  of  Sand  frou  Worcester,  Mass., 
Filter  Receiving  Unsettled  Sewage 

(PCTCO0t«g«B> 


as- 

5-56 

imHion 

1 

QitroiKD 

1  0.040 

lernu  of 
ferric  Diidcr 

1.42 

ToUl 
.ulphui 

0.0145 

0,0097 

5      Top-  6 

*  »       ^»-' 

6.77 

1,01 

0.0246 

1.65 

0,0077 

0,0077 

«  .£     12-24 

5.88 

0.71 

:  0.0163 

1.53 

0.0075 

0,0063 

■e|    24-36 

11.93 

0.67 

1  0.0145 

1.33 

0.0042 

0.0042 

S         36-48 
*         48-60 

7,49 

0.59 

1  0,0082 

1-36 

0-0047 

0.0047 

10.42 

0.55 

1  0,010 

1.38 

0,0047 

0,0047 

S      Top-  6 
.2  .2     12-24 

4.48 

5.o;j 

4.41 

1.13 
0.K7 
0.68 

■  0,039 
0,021 

■  0,008 

1,38 
1,22 
1,31 

0.0044 
0,0022 
0,0018 

M^     24-36 
1        36-48 
J         48-60 

6,35 

8.20 

0.73 
0.66 

1  0.008 
0,007 

1.20 
1,36 

0.0022 
0.0030 
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aminations  made  in  1905  at  the  sewage  treatment  works  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  where  the  beds  are  worked  to  their  full  capacity  all  the  time.  The 
same  coadltions,  considerably  more  emphasized,  were  encountered  about 
the  same  time  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  where  the  pores  of  the  sand  became 
heavily  charged  with  organic  matter.  This  experience  convinced  City 
Ei^ineer  George  A.  Carpenter  that  the  beds  should  not  be  dosed  at  an 
aver^^  rate  exceeding  50,000  to  60,000  gal.  per  acre  per  day  for  365  days 
ia  the  year.  (Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  1906,  vol,  xxxvii,  page  100.)  The 
condition  of  the  Pawtucket  bed,  as  indicated  by  the  parts  per  1,000,000 
of  albuminoid  ammonia  in  the  sand  at  different  depths,  was  as  follows: 

Depth,  inches Top-3  3-6  6-12       12-24     24-36 


Original  sand 5-16  5-16  5-16         5-16       5-16 

Filter  sand 350-390    260-440     120-210    50-90    20-90 

Objections  to  Disturbing  Surface  of  Filters. — Harrowing  and  plow- 
ing, which  will  be  described  later,  may,  under  some  circumstances,  be 
absolutely  necessary.  There  are,  however,  serious  objections  to  this 
treatment  of  the  filter,  for  the  disturbing  of  the  upper  layers  of  the  sand 
mixes  the  organic  matter  with  the  cleaner  sand  below.  This  organic 
matter  is  decomposed  more  or  less,  but  it  does  not  entirely  disappear; 
on  the  contrary  it  changes  to  a  sort  of  humus,  which  remains  in  the  sand 
and  has  the  effect  of  reducing  its  capacity.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  a  time  will  come  in  the  life  of  the  filter  when  this  material  will 
reach  such  an  amount  as  to  practically  clog  the  upper  layer  of  sand  and 
require  its  removal.  It  is  undesirable  to  cause  the  organic  matter  to 
penetrate  the  filter  any  deeper  than  is  absolutely  neces-sary,  because 
thb  necessitates  the  removal  of  a  greater  depth  of  sand. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  fix  any  definite  rule  for  the  manipulation 
of  the  surface  of  the  filter,  as  there  are  doubtless  cases  where  it  would 
be  as  unwise  to  disturb  the  sand  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  it  in 
others.  The  general  principle,  however,  seems  to  be  that  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  mixing  the  solids  deposited  by  the  sewage  with  the 
sand  and,  therefore,  the  beds  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
harrowing  or  plowing. 

Removal  of  Dirty  Sand. — The  surface  mat  should  be  removed  at 
frequent  intervals  and  as  the  proportion  of  organic  matter  to  }«nd  in 
the  upper  layers  increa.ses,  it  is  also  necessary  to  remove  a  certain  amount 
of  this  layer  of  sand,  humus  and  other  clogging  material.  The  amount 
of  this  material  to  be  removed  depends  upon  the  character  of  sewage 
which  has  been  applind  to  the  filter,  and  probably  also  upon  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  surface  of  the  filter.  But  the  chief  factor  appears  to  be  the 
rate  at  which  the  filter  is  operated.  If  the  load  is  light  the  natural 
biological  processes  will  oxidise  the  organic  matter  nearly  as  fast  as  it 
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is  applied,  but  if  the  filter  is  forced  such  substances,  more  or  less  changed, 
will  accumulate  rapidly. 

Disposal  of  Raldngs. — ^The  mat  which  ia  peeled  from  the  surface  of 
the  filter  and  the  mat«rial  which  is  scraped  in  a  moist  condition  from  the 
sand  contain  a  lai^e  amount  of  o^anic  matter.  The  amount  of  nitrogen 
runs,  as  already  shown,  as  high  as  1,3  per  cent,  of  the  dried  sample. 
This  material  has  some  value  as  a  fertilizer,  and  may  in  some  cases  be 
entirely  removed  by  local  farmers,  and  if  the  quantity  is  not  too  great 
it  is  possible  that  a  small  revenue  may  be  obtained  from  this  source. 
The  dirty  sand  which  is  removed  contains  a  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  nitrogenous  matter,  and  seems  to  have  no  practical  use.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  wasted  at  the  least  possible  expense.  Under  some 
conditions  it  may  be  wise  to  wash  this  material,  and  replace  it  on  the 
surface  of  the  filters.  This,  however,  is  open  to  the  abjection  that  the 
finer  particles  will  be  removed,  leaving  a  coarser-grain  sand  for  the 
surface,  which  will  allow  the  finely  divided  matter  to  pass  through  it, 
producing  the  effect  of  stratification. 

Resting. — When  the  bed  ia  overtaxed  or  the  aeration  becomes  in- 
adequate, fouling  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  air.  Such  a  condition  should  be  avoided  by  careful  attention 
to  dosing  and  care  of  surface,  but  if  it  exists  the  bed  must  be  thrown  out 
of  commission,  and  allowed  to  dry  out  so  as  to  overcome  the  effect  of 
capillarity  and  become  charged  with  air.  Bacterial  activity  will  still 
continue  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  under  such  conditions,  so  that 
the  period  of  resting  may  vary  within  wide  limits  without  injury.  If  the 
bed  is  in  very  bad  condition  a  period  of  4  to  8  weeks  may  be  required  for 
its  recuperation,  while  1  or  2  weeks  may  suffice  to  cure  less  serious  cases. 

An  example  of  the  effect  of  this  resting  period  was  afforded  by  the 
Hudson,  Mass.,  filter  beds,  aft«r  they  had  been  overdoeed  with  sewage 
containing  a  large  admixture  of  wool-scouring  waste.  Several  acres  of 
beds  became  substantially  useless  before  a  plant  could  be  built  for  treat- 
ing the  wool  Bcourings  separately.  The  clogged  beds  were  allowed  to 
lie  fallow  during  the  winter,  and  early  the  following  summer,  when  they 
were  again  put  into  commission,  they  were  found  to  have  substantially 
recovered  their  filtering  capacity. 

Harrowing. — ^After  the  removal  from  the  filter  of  the  mat  and  dirty 
surface  sand,  it  is  frequently  found  that  the  surface  of  the  bed  requiree 
some  further  treatment.  This  is  especially  the  case  after  a  severe  rain- 
storm, when  the  surface  of  the  sand  seems  to  be  packed  and  is  too  hard 
to  admit  readily  the  usual  quantity  of  sewage,  and  when  the  surface 
sand  contains  a  large  quantity  of  finely  divided  organic  matter. 

To  meet  these  conditions  it  has  been  customary  in  some  places  to 
rake  or  harrow  the  filters  to  a  depth  of  from  >^  to  2  in.  or  more.  This 
should  never  be  done  until  the  surface  of  the  bed  has  been  cleaned. 
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Where  the  area  ia  small,  the  sand  may  be  loosened  by  raking  with  an 
ordinary  iron  garden  rske.  Upon  lai^  areas,  this  work  must  be  done 
by  horse  harrows,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  being  the  Deere  Universal 
steel  smoothii^  harrow,  of  the  Ames  Implement  &  Seed  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.  This  harrow  Is  made  single  or  double  for  1  or  2  horses.  It  has 
spike  teeth  which  can  be  adjusted  as  to  length,  and  the  lever  enables 
the  operator  to  adjust  the  angle  of  aU  teeth  at  one  time.  The  advantage 
of  this  type  of  harrow  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  mix  the  top  sand 
containing  some  organic  matter  with  the  clean  material  below  as  much 
as  some  other  types. 

Plowing. — When  the  beds  are  hard  below  the  depth  to  which  the  har- 
row can  reach,  it  may  occasionally  be  necessary  to  plow  them.  This 
can  beat  be  done  with  a  subsoil  plow  such  as  that  known  as  the  John 
Deere  (Taylor)  subsoil  plow  of  the  Ames  Implement  &  Seed  Co.  With 
this  plow  it  is  possible  to  reach  a  depth  of  about  18  in.  and  there  is  little 
danger  of  mixing  the  top  sand  with  the  material  below. 

Replacing  Sand. — So  far  as  can  be  learned  but  few  intermittent  sewsge 
filtration  plants  have  been  in  operation  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
make  necessary  the  replacing  of  material  scraped  oft  during  the  process 
of  cleaning,  although  some  industrial  plants  have  required  such  renewal. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  filters  which  are  used  well  up  toward  their 
maximum  capacity  must  have  so  much  material  removed  that  ultimate 
replacement  will  be  absolutely  necessary.  Thus  at  the  end  of  an  1 1-year 
period  of  use,  the  removal  of  6  in.  of  material  proved  necessary  at  Brock- 
ton, Mass.,  at  a  cost  of  M314  for  19  acres  of  beds.  At  Worcester  It 
was  found  that  on  the  beds  taking  effluent  from  chemical  precipitation 
tanks,  clogging  due  to  change  in  the  character  of  the  surface  material, 
caused  by  the  depositing  of  lime,  iron,  and  organic  matter,  necessitated 
the  removal  of  about  4  in.  of  material  3  years  after  putting  these  filters 
into  service.  Experience  showed  that  it  was  inadvisable  to  rake,  break, 
or  otherwise  mix  the  surface  material  with  that  below  it.  After  that 
time  an  average  of  about  3.3  cu.  yd.  of  material  per  1,000,000  gal.  of 
chemical  effluent  filtered  were  removed.  In  the  caae  of  the  effluent 
from  the  septic  tanks,  the  quantity  of  material  removed  from  the  beds 
was  substantially  the  same  as  when  the  chemical  effluent  was  applied,  but 
the  clogging  material  had  to  be  removed  at  more  frequent  intervals. 
With  the  effluent  from  settling  tanks  the  amount  of  material  requiring 
removal  was  somewhat  less,  though  the  total  amount,  including  the 
mat,  was  about  the  same.  The  quantity  of  mat  and  dirty  sand  removed 
from  Worcester  beds  receiving  raw  sewage  has  been  as  high  as  14  cu.  yd. 
per  1,000,000  gal.  sewage  filtered. 

William  S.  Johnson  has  suggested  that  an  allowance  in  maintenance 
should  be  made  for  the  removal  of  1  in.  of  sand  per  year  from  the 
surface  of  sewage  filter  beds. 
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MAINTENAITCE  IN  WINTER 

The  warm,  dry  weather  of  the  summer  is  by  far  the  best  period  of  the 
year  for  the  operation  of  intermittent  filters.  The  spring  is  wet,  and  the 
filters  are  then  generally  overcoming  the  ill  effects  of  the  frevioua  cold 
weather,  so  that  the  best  work  is  not  done  by  them  until  the  late  spring  or 
early  summer.  The  fall  is  apt  to  be  cold  and  rainy,  and  such  weather  is 
not  advantageous.  The  winter  months  are  the  most  difficult  in  which  to 
get  good  results. 

During  cold  weather  the  temperature  of  sewage  varies  from  40°  to 
55°F.  (Table  37),  and  there  is  enough  heat  to  thaw  the  frost  in  the  bed 
and  to  keep  it  in  operating  condition.  A  moderate  amount  of  frost  in 
the  sand  has  been  found  to  open  its  pores,  and  thus  to  increase  the  amount 
of  sewage  whidh  it  can  pass.  It  has  frequently  been  observed  at  Worces- 
ter that  filters  which  were  working  slowly  during  the  fall  would  show  in- 
creased capacity  when  the  temperature  was  reduced  sufRciently  to  freeze 
the  sand  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  in.  If,  however,  the  bed  becomes  frosen 
to  a  considerable  depth  it  may  be  impossible  to  thaw  the  frost  even  with 
the  largest  dose  of  sewage  which  can  be  applied. 

The  success  of  the  filter  during  winter  weather  depends  somewhat  upon 
chance.  If  the  filters  are  in  good  condition,  and  a  heavy  snow  storm 
occurs  while  the  filter  is  flooded,  the  snow  will  be  melted,  and  the  water 
will  readily  find  its  way  into  the  sand.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  filter 
is  seriously  clogged  with  suspended  matter  from  sewi^  pre\'iousIy  ap- 
plied, and  is  very  slow  in  filtering,  the  water  will  be  chilled  by  the  snow 
which  falls  into  it.  And  if  there  should  be  a  sharp  decline  in  temperature 
it  is  quite  probable  that  the  snow  and  water  will  be  frozen  to  a  soLd 
field  of  ice,  which  adheres  tenaciously  to  the  sand  ou  to  which  it  is  frozen. 
If  a  considerable  depth  of  snow  falls  when  the  filter  is  not  in  use,  it  has 
been  found  that  when  water  is  turned  on  it  is  immediately  chilled,  and 
in  extreme  weather  it  is  quite  likely  to  freeze  and  make  the  filter  substan- 
tially impermeable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  filter  is  in  fairly  good 
condition,  and  paths  are  shoveled  through  the  snow  giving  the  warm 
sewage  a  chance  to  get  to  the  center  or  extreme  points  of  the  bed  with- 
out becoming  too  cold,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  thaw  a  large  fall  of 
snow  and  still  keep  the  filter  in  good  condition. 

More  care  is  required  in  dosing  filters  during  the  winter  than  at  other 
seasons.  Large  doses  of  sewage  must  be  applied  to  thaw  the  frost  in 
the  sand  or  to  melt  the  snow  on  the  surface  of  the  filter.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  essential  that  the  dose  be  not  lai^e  enough  to  freeze  to  the 
sand  before  it  can  find  its  way  into  the  filter. 

Various  methods  have  been  devised  for  preventing  the  ice  from  freez- 
ing to  the  sand.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  is  to  furrow  the  fil- 
ters for  use  in  winter.     The  furrows  may  consist  of  ridges  and  depres- 
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sioiw  about  3  ft.  on  centers  and  about  10  in.  deep.  When  ioe  has 
formed  on  the  sewage,  the  ridgea  hold  it  up  as  the  sewage  recedes,  leaving 
a  space  between  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and  the  ice,  through  which 
future  applications  of  sewage  can  run.  This  covering  of  ice  also  pro- 
tects the  surface  of  the  bed  from  the  extreme  cold,  preventing  serious 
freezing,  and  aervea  to  keep  succeeding  snowfalls  out  of  the  sewage. 

At  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  Harry  J.  Hanmer,  City  Engineer,  states  that 
the  beda  are  furrowed  with  a  double  mold  board  plough  made  by 
H.  H.  Lovejoy,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  which  is  particularly  well  adapted  to 
this  work.  The  ridges  are  made  2.5  ft.  apart  on  centers.  The  furrows 
are  9  in.  deep  below  the  surface  of  the  beds  and  the  ridges  are  heaped  up 
9  in.  above  the  surface  makiiy!  the  furrows  18  in.  deep.  They  are  6  in, 
wide  at  the  bottom  and  no  hand  shaping  or  trimming  is  required. 

This  same  result  is  obtained  by  means  of  hills  or  mounds,  such  as  re- 
sult from  a  cropping  of  the  surface  of  the  filter  with  corn,  or  by  placing 
stones  at  frequent  intervals.  Boards  on  edge  spiked  to  stakes  driven 
into  the  filter  have  also  been  used  for  holding  the  ice  up  from  the  sand. 

Furrowing  and  the  making  of  hills,  as  in  cropping,  are  open  to  the 
objection  of  mixing  the  suspended  o^^anio  matter  deposited  by  the  sew- 
age with  the  filtering  material.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  thoroughly 
clean  the  beds  before  they  are  furrowed  in  the  fall  and  to  clean  the  fur- 
rows in  the  spring  before  smoothing  the  bed.  In  some  cases  it  is  necen- 
sary  to  scrape  up  a  considerable  accumulation  of  dirty  sand  in  the  fall 
of  the  year.  In  this  case,  mounds  may  be  made  of  this  material  and  left 
on  the  beds  during  the  winter.  In  this  way  the  ice  b  as  effectively  held 
up  as  in  the  case  of  furrowing,  and  the  sand  is  not  disturbed.  The 
mounds  should  be  preferably  not  over  3  ft,  apart  and  about  1  ft.  high. 

Winter  Cleaning. — ^When  sewage  is  applied  to  furrowed  filters  the 
suspended  matter  tends  to  settle  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrows,  which 
afford  a  much  smaller  area  for  the  distribution  of  such  matter  than  the 
level  area  of  the  bed  at  other  seasons.  Where  beda  are  operated  at 
nearly  their  maximum  capacity,  especially  with  sewage  containing  large 
quantities  of  suspended  matter,  the  winter  clogging  may  be  serious.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  afforded 
for  winter  cleaning.  In  the  course  of  nearly  every  winter  in  Central 
Massachusetts  there  is  at  least  one  period  lasting  for  from  one  to  sev- 
eral days,  during  which  the  temperature  conditions  are  favorable  for 
cleaning.  If  at  such  time  the  accumulation  of  ice  does  not  prevent,  it  is 
desirable  to  remove  as  much  of  the  clogging  accumulation  as  possible. 
The  work  must  be  done  expeditiously,  however,  as  such  periods  are 
usually  of  short  duration.  It  has  been  found  that  the  mat  can  be  read- 
ily raised  from  the  sand  if  it  is  barely  frozen.  If,  however,  it  ia  frozen 
hard,  the  crust  wQI  be  so  thick  and  Ute  quantity  of  sand  clinging  to  the 
mat  so  great,  that  cleaning  will  be  impracticable. 
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Efficient  of  Intennittent  Sand  Filters. — ^When  sand  Altera  are  doing 
their  best  work  the  effluent  from  the  underdraina  will  be  clear,  substanr 
tiaJly  free  from  Buapended  matter,  and  practically  odorless.  It  will  re- 
main stable  indefinitely  even  when  allowed  to  stand  in  a  tightly  stoppered 
bottle  in  a  warm  room. 

The  efhciency  of  various  sand  filters  in  Massachusetts  ts  indicated  in 
Table  157.  These  results  are  for  the  most  part  the  yearly  averages  of 
monthly  samples.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  considerable  difTarence 
in  the  quality  of  the  sewages  applied  as  well  as  of  the  efHuents.  It  is 
probable  that  a  majority  of  the  analyses  of  applied  sewages  r^resent 
more  accurat«ly  the  stroi^er  day  sewage.  Filtration  does  not  aEFect 
the  quantity  of  chlorine,  so  that  the  chlorine  results  may  be  used  to 
determine  whether  the  efRuent  probably  corresponds  to  the  sewage 
analyzed.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  wide  discrepaacies,  and  these 
should  be  taken  into  conmdemtian  when  studying  the  results.  In  some 
cases,  the  effluent  has  doubtless  been  diluted  with  ground  water.    These 
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results  are  aot  given  vith  a  view  to  showing  the  relative  amount  of  work 
done  at  different  plants,  as  other  conditions  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  making  auch  comparisons,  particularly  the  character  and  quantity  of 
sewage  applied.  These  results  do  show,  however,  in  a  general  way,  the 
purification  accomplished  in  practice. 

Efficiency  ia  Winter.— The  efhcicncy  of  sewage  filters  in  a  northern 
climate  will  not  be  as  great  during  the  winter  months  as  duni^  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  Bacterial  activity  is  reduced  by  fall  in  tem- 
perature. The  large  and  irregular  doses  applied  to  the  filters  in  order  to 
keep  the  beds  thawed  out  and  to  obtain  the  best  results  during  the  cold 
weather  are  not  productive  of  ahigh  degree  of  purification. 

The  relative  efficiency  of  sand  filter  beds  in  summer  and  winter  was 
investigated  by  Winslowand  Phelps  (U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Water  Supply 
Paper  No.  185).  The  monthly  variations  in  the  sand  filter  effluents  at 
Brockton  and  at  the  experiment  station  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  were  found 
to  be  OS  stated  in  Table  156. 


ODOR  FROM  SEWAGE  FILTER  BEDS 

Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  odor  coming  from  sewage  filter  beds. 
A  characteristic  sewage  odor  can  be  detected  in  their  vicinity,  particu- 
larly on  wet  days.  The  distance  to  which  this  odor  ia  carried  varies  with 
conditions  of  wind  and  weather,  as  well  as  of  the  filter  beds  themselves. 
In  some  coses  no  objection  has  been  raised  from  residents  within  600  ft., 
more  or  less,  of  the  filtering  area,  but  it  is  probably  desirable  to  keep  the 
beds  upward  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  any  substantial  settle- 
ment, and  the  larger  the  area  in  use  the  more  desirable  is  it  that  the  beds 
should  lie  at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  odor  is  not  believed  to  have  any  serious  effect  upon  health,  for 
the  men  employed  at  the  various  sewage  filter  and  broad  irr^tion  plants 
are  usually  strong  and  healthy. 


COST  OF  INTERMITTENT  FILTRATIOS 

Cost  of  Construction. — The  cost  of  constructing  filter  beds  will  usually 
be  found  to  lie  between  $2500  and  $5000  per  acre,  although  in  some  fa- 
vored localities  this  cost  may  not  exceed  $1000.  If  the  beds  have  to  be 
built  wholly  artificially  the  cost  may  reach  $10,000  per  acre,  if  the  sand 
has  to  be  hauled  a  considerable  distance. 

Cost  of  Operation  and  Maintenance. — This  cost  will  be  found  to  lie 
ordinarily  between  $100  and  $150  per  acre,  the  cost  per  1,000,000  gal.  of 
sewage  filtered  beii^  about  $10,  as  will  be  seen  from  Table  158. 
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Tablb  168.— Avbeaqb  Annual  Cost  ow  Fimtiation  Areab  in   Foijr 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

IRRIGATION  Ain>  THE  AGRICULTUHAL  TTTILIZATTON  OF 
SEWAGE  Ain>  SLUDGE 

The  geoeral  features  of  surface  irrigation  were  outliaed  in  Chapters  I 
and  VI,  and  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  popular  opinion  of 
the  value  of  sewage  in  agriculture  is  much  exaggerated.  The  fertiliuDg 
value  of  sewage  is  far  less  than  is  commonly  supposed,  on  account  of  the 
great  dilution  of  the  constituents  serviceable  to  plant  life,  nitn^n, 
phosphates  and  potash,  and,  further,  because  only  a  part  of  these  sub- 
stances is  present  in  the  sewt^e  in  a  form  suitable  for  fertilizing  pur- 
poses. The  nitrogen  should  be  in  the  form  of  nitrates  to  be  of  most  value, 
whereas  usually  only  a  small  part,  if  any,  of  it  has  been  brought  to  that 
stage  and  the  remainder  must  be  nitrified,  which  requires  the  pres- 
ence of  oxygen,  mild  temperatures  and  lime  or  some  other  baae. 
Nitrification  is  checked  if  sew^e  is  turned  over  land  in  too  great 
quantities  or  if  the  air  is  cold,  and  if  the  sewage  is  applied  freely  there  is 
a  tendency  to  wash  out  of  the  soil  what  nitrates  have  formed. 

In  considering  the  fertilizing  value  of  sewage  it  is  also  necessary  to  oon- 
aider  its  ingredients  which  are  detrimental  to  agriculture.  The  fat  and 
soap  may  work  harm  by  clogging  the  pores  of  the  soil  and  thus  counter- 
balance the  small  improvement  due  to  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  early  chemical  precipitation 
works  in  England  was  to  remove  such  substances  from  the  sewage  that 
the  partly  clarified  Uquid  might  be  less  likely  to  cause  the  soil  to  become 
clogged  and  rank,  a  condition  termed  "sewage  sick"  by  the  managers 
of  sewage  farms.  This  precipitation  removes  some  of  the  fertilizing 
elements  of  the  raw  sewage,  particularly  the  suspended  nitrogenous 
Bubstances,  but  the  soluble  substances  containing  nitrogen,  phosphates 
and  potash  remain. 

In  ^riculture,  fertilizers  should  be  applied  at  certain  stages  in  the 
rotation  and  growth  of  crops,  and  the  proper  fertilizers  to  use  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  cUmate,  the  crops  to  be  grown  and  the 
rotation  of  crops.  In  sewage  disposal,  all  these  considerations  must  be 
waived  in  favor  of  the  production  of  an  effluent  of  suitable  character. 
The  crops  should  be  regarded  as  merely  a  by-product.  All  evidence  fur- 
nished by  many  years  experience  in  many  countries  under  many  con- 
ditions does  not  reveal,  however,  any  decisive  proof  that  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  much  fertilizing  value  from  city  sewage  as  it  must  be  used  to  make 
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irr^&tion  practicable,  but  indicates  titaX  where  sewage  irrigation  has 
been  succeesf ul  agriculturally,  irrigation  with  water  would  have  produced 
about  the  same  results.  English  experience  indicates  that  whatever 
pro&t  is  to  be  made  in  the  future  from  the  fertilizing  ingredients  of  sewage 
will  probably  result  from  the  production  of  artificial  manures  from  sludge, 

FertiUzers. — The  most  important  plant  food  is  water,  and  most  of  the 
other  plant  foods,  potash,  lime,  iron  and  silica,  are  furnished  in  solution 
in  this  water.  Nitrogen,  another  important  food,  is  largely  taken  up  by 
the  plants  from  solutions  absorbed  by  the  roots,  but  some  leguminous 
plants  absorb  it  from  the  air  in  the  pores  of  the  soil.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  solubility  is  an  important  index  of  the  value  of  materials  for 
fertilisers,  and  should  determine  how  different  fertilizers  should  be  used. 
Barnyard  manure,  like  the  manurial  constituents  of  municipal  sewage, 
passes  very  slowly  into  solution  and  consequently  it  is  applied  in  the 
autumn,  so  as  to  be  slowly  leaching  for  months  before  the  fertilizing  ac- 
tion is  needed.  Artificial  ammonia  and  nitrate  fertilizers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  dissolved  so  easily  that  they  are  not  applied  until  just  before 
they  are  needed. 

The  ingredients  most  needed  in  fertilizers  are  potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen.  Potash  is  usually  obtained  as  muriates  and  sulphates, 
and  all  forms  used  in  fertilizers  are  freely  soluble.  Phosphoric  acid 
comes  mainly  from  phosphates,  in  which  it  exists  in  combination  with 
hme,  iron  or  alumina.  It  occurs  in  three  forms:  1,  soluble  in  water  and 
readily  taken  up  by  plants;  2,  slightly  soluble  but  nevertheless  readily 
assimilated,  in  which  condition  it  is  termed  reverted;  3,  very  slightly  solu- 
ble and  aaaimilated  slowly.  The  first  and  .'<econd  forms  are  collectively 
termed  "available"  phosphoric  acid.  The  term  "superphosphate" 
is  appUed  commercially  to  any  material  containing  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  as  it^  chief  constituent.  Nitrogen  is  usually  supplied  as  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda. 

Tablb  159. — Fbbtilihno  Materials  in  Lawhbnce  Sewaob 

(Qark,  BuUetin  Mua.  8t«te  Boud  of  H«lth.  December.  1913) 


Per  1000  caL               1 

i.to5,^ 

Pound* 

^•"^ 

ViJue. 
oentl 

32.0 
10.6 
10,0 
15,0 

0,27 
0.09 
0,08 
0,12 

16,0 
10,0 
6,0 
4-2 

4,3 
0,9 
0,4 

0.5 

6,1 
0,7 

Each  1,000  gal.  also  conUins  fata  worth. 

0,25 

3,0 
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The  ingredients  in  the  sewage  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  possessing  any 
fertilizing  value  were  reported  as  in  Table  159,  by  H.  W.  Clark.  In  ft 
general  way  it  is  often  stated  that  five-sixths  of  the  ammonia  which  is 
capable  of  being  generated  from  excreta  is  furnished  by  the  urine,  weich 
is  more  valuable  as  a  fertilizer  than  the  fecee.  Analyses  of  both  classes 
of  excreta  are  given  in  Table  22. 

Opinions  of  Fertilizing  Value  of  Sewage. — ^Tbe  toss  of  nitrogen  durii^ 
the  purification  of  sewage  was  apparently  considered  of  little  prao- 
tical  importance  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal.  This 
was  because  there  was  no  known  economical  method  of  extracting  the 
nitrate  from  a  sewage  ef&uent  except  by  the  agency  of  plants,  and  th» 
agency  cannot  be  employed  on  all  occasions  in  an  efficient  way.  The 
following  statements  were  made  in  the  Commission's  Fifth  Report: 

"The  most  important  manurial  constituent  of  sewage  is  the  ammonia 
which  is  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  the  urea  of  the  urine,  but  it  also 
contains  organic  nitrogen  compounds  in  smaller  quantity,  tt^ether  with 
phosphates  and  salts  of  potash.  In  the  process  of  sewage  purification  by 
artificial  filtration,  varying  quantities  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  and 
other  compounds  disappear,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  conversion  into  gaseous 
nitn^en,  and  partly  from  being  assimilated  by  vegetable  growths,  worms, 
flies,  etc.;  the  remainder  of  the  nitrogen  is  converted  (in  a  well-purified 
effluent)  into  nitrate. 

"It  is  in  the  form  of  nitrate  that  nitrogen  is  taken  up  by  moat  plants. 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  loss  to  the  country  arising  from  the  non- 
utilization  of  the  nitrogen  of  sewage  which  has  been  purified  by  artificial 
filtration,  a  loss  which  is  certainly  to  be  deplored.  It  ia,  however,  frequently 
forgotten  that  when  water-borne  sewage  is  purified  on  land,  upon  which 
grass  or  other  crops  are  grown,  loss  of  nitrogen  is,  to  a  lai^e  extent,  unavoid- 
able in  the  colder  seasons  of  the  year,  since  plants  can  only  assimilate  nitrate 
very  slowly  in  cold  weather.  As  regards  the  production  of  nitrate  in  the 
soil,  it  is  well  known  that  this  is  largely  influenced  by  temperature,  coming 
practically  to  a  standstill  when  the  temperature  is  very  low,  but  it  is 
probable,  we  think,  that  in  this  country  the  temperature  would  very  rarely 
be  sufficiently  low  for  a  long  period,  to  arrest  nitrification.  During  our 
observations  on  sewage  farms,  we  had  no  experience  of  a  very  severe  winter, 
but  nitrification  was  not  materially  hindered  by  such  cold  as  we  did  experi- 
ence. It  will,  of  course,  be  remembered  in  this  connection,  that  the  tem- 
perature of  sewage  itself  is  comparatively  high"  (page  150). 

The  opinion  of  the  fertilizing  value  of  sewage  and  sewage  sludge  held 
by  Clark  was  stated  by  him  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health,  as  follows: 

"The  total  amount  of  fertilizing  and  fatty  matters  in  each  1,000  gal.  of 
representative  American  sewage  is  not  worth  above  6  or  8  ota.  Of  this 
about  half  is  represented  by  the  ammonia  in  solution,  and  there  is  no  method 
by  which  this  material  can  be  utilized  except  by  appUcation  of  the  sewage 
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to  land.  All  experience,  covering  many  years,  with  hundreds  of  well- 
operated  sewage  farms  ranging  in  aiie  from  a  few  acres  to  the  vast  39,000- 
acre  fann  at  Berlin,  Qermany,  has  shown  that  only  under  the  moat  favorable 
ccaiditions  can  the  return  from  these  farms  be  made  to  pay  operating 
expensee,  and  an  instance  is  yet  to  be  cited  where  these  returns  pay  both  the 
coat  of  operation  and  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  The  exceptions, 
perhaps,  to  this  are  certain  tracts  or  farms  in  regions  of  low  rainfall  and 
nhere  the  sewage  is  valuable  as  a  liquid,  that  is,  for  real  irrigating  purposes, 
"Much  of  the  valuable  fertilizing  and  fatty  constituents  in  sewage  is 
found  in  the  matters  in  Buspenaion,  Average  American  sewage  contains, 
perhaps,  about  2400  lb.  of  sedimentable  matteia  in  1,000,000  gal.  and  the 
nitrogen,  fatty  matters,  etc,,  in  this  2400  lb.  of  sludge  are  worth,  ap- 
proximately, S15  to  918.  In  order,  however,  to  reclaim  this  valuable 
material,  the  sludge  must  be  dried,  pressed  and  also  subjected  to  a 
process  for  the  separation  of  grease  from  the  fertilizing  constituents  in 
the  remaining  body  of  the  sludge.  Only  by  this  separation  con  the  grease 
become  an  article  of  commerce  and  the  sludge  of  real  agricultural  value. 
This  fact  is  well  established  by  long  experience  and  many  investigations. 
When  the  fatty  matters  are  separated  by  any  known  process,  this  procedure 
is  costly.  Only  in  a  few  places  as  yet  is  auch  separation  attempted  as  a 
commercial  enterprise,  and  the  profitableness  of  the  works  at  these  places 
is  yet  doubtful.  When  the  sludge  is  freed,  or  practically  freed,  from  fatty 
matters  it  consists  of  a  large  weight  of  inert  mineral  and  organic  matter 
mixed  with  a  comparatively  small  weight  of  fertilizing  matter,  and  hence 
the  cost  of  carriage  is  greater  even  when  it  is  well  dried.  It  has  also  been 
well  proved  that  the  nitrogen,  phoephoric  acid,  etc.,  present  are  generally 
in  a  less  assimilable  form  than  the  same  bodies  in  ordinaiy  commercial 
fertilizers.  The  slut^e  has  value,  however,  and  as  the  processes  of  drying, 
pressing  and  fat  separation  are  improved,  and  also  as  nitrogen  advances  in 
price,  as  seems  inevitable,  sew^ce  slu(^  will  become  of  greater  ^ricultural 
value  than  it  is  at  present,  especially  as  the  basis  of  a  fertilizer  enriched  by 
the  addition  of  potash,  phosphates,  etc."     {December,  1913.) 

The  fertilizing  value  of  sewage  sludge  was  summed  up  ae  follows  by  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission,  in  its  report  of  1914: 

"In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  under  favorable  conditions  as  to 
tranaportation,  a,  aludge  containing  60  per  cent,  moisture,  whoae  dried 
material  contains  3  per  cent,  of  ammonia  and  leaa  than  10  per  cent,  grease, 
might  bo  further  dried,  ground  and  sold  aa  a  filler  for  fertilizer  with  some 
alight  profit  in  the  case  of  large  works;  but  that  no  other  than  an  occasional 
and  uncertain  offset  to  a  part  of  the  cost  of  operation  can  be  looked  tor,  even 
under  favorable  circumstances,  from  the  sale  of  sludge  in  the  form  of  crude 
cake  or  containing  over  30  or  35  per  cent,  of  moisture."  (Report  for  1914, 
page  403.) 

Sludge  as  Fertilizer. — The  fertilizing  value  of  sewage  sludge  was  in- 
vestigated at  the  Wobum,  England,  experimental  farm  in  1907  and  190S 
by  Dr.  J.  A.  Voelcker,  whoso  concIuslonB  from  the  results  are  given  in  the 
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Fifth  Report  of  the  Royal  CommiaBton  on  Sewage  Dieposal,  Appendix  4. 
Some  of  the  experimenta  were  made  by  applying  eludge  from  different 
works  to  grass  land  at  the  rate  of  40  lb.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  and  then 
weighing  Uie  hay  produced  per  acre.  While  the  method  was  admittedly 
crude,  the  results  were  considered  to  throw  doubt  on  the  fertilizing  value 
of  sludge  and  on  the  nitrogen  content  ol  the  material  being  of  importance, 
for  the  presence  of  lime  was  apparently  much  more  important.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  value  of  the  lime  might  have  been  to  render  the  ni- 
trogenous oi^anic  matter  available  as  plant  food.  During  the  same 
period,  experiments  were  also  carried  out  by  T.  H.  Middleton  for  the 
Commission,  who  reported,  in  the  same  appendix,  that  any  manurial 
value  of  sludge  for  grass  land  was  not  proved. 

A  somewhat  different  result  waa  obtained  by  Dr.  Voelcker  after  2 
years'  work  with  grain  fields.  The  sludge  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  40 
lb.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  and  increased  the  wheat  crop  of  that  year  about 
10  to  12  per  cent,  above  the  crops  on  land  without  manure.  This 
increase  was  in  both  grain  and  straw,  but  was  not  so  great  as  that  ob- 
tained by  using  artificial  manures  supplying  equal  amounts  of  the  same 
substances.  Practically  no  manurial  value  was  left  in  the  soil  after  the 
first  wheat  crop.  The  sludges  containing  the  most  moisture  and  the 
most  lime  proved  most  effective,  but  %2.50  a  ton  was  considered  an  out- 
side value  for  any  that  was  tested.  Further  experiments  were  carried 
out  in  1914,  using  sludge  and  degreased  sludge  on  land  where  hay  and 
oats  were  raised.  In  the  appendix  to  the  Commission's  Ninth  Report 
it  is  stated  that  neither  material  had  any  appreciable  effect,  although 
mineral  fertilizers  increased  the  yield  22  to  47  per  cent,  above  that  of 
unfertilized  land.  In  pot  cultures,  however,  untreated  and  degreaaed 
sludge  increased  the  yield  of  wheat  26  and  14  per  cent,  reepectively. 
In  both  sets  of  experiments  the  degreased  sludge  appeared  inferior  to 
the  natural  material. 

Experiments  were  also  conducted  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage 
Disposal  by  a  number  of  agricultural  stations  in  1906,  using  7  dif- 
ferent sew^e  sludges,  various  commercial  fertilizers,  and  no  fertilizing 
materials.  The  results  were  summed  up  as  follows  by  T.  H.  Middleton 
in  Appendix  8  to  the  Commission's  Fifth  Report: 

"The  only  definite  conclusion  which  may  be  stated  is  that,  both  tor  root 
crops  and  grass,  the  action  of  the  nitn^enous  and  phosphatic  constituents 
of  sludge  is  very  slow,  as  compared  with  the  effect  produced  by  nitrogen 
and  phosphates  aupplied  in  ordinary  artificial  manures.  For  such  crops 
as  mangels  (fodder  beets),  potatoes  and  swedes  (coarse  turnips),  which  have 
a  short  period  of  growth  and  require  quick-acting  manures,  sewage  sludges 
would  not  appear  to  be  well  adapted,  and  if  they  are  employed  they  should 
be  applied  in  tons  rather  than  in  hundred-weights  per  acre.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  these  experiments  do  not  supply  the  evidence,  it  seems  likely 
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that  sludge  used  in  proper  quantities  would  foim  a  good  dressing  for  the 
Blow-growing  plants  of  many  permsnent  pastures  and  meadows.  Sludge  is 
unlikely  to  give  satisfaction  on  the  very  poor  clay-soil  pastures  which  arQ 
so  much  benefited  by  basic  slag,  but  for  old  grass  land  of  moderate  good 
quality  it  should  prove  useful"  (page  14). 

In  thie  connection,  attention  ehould  be  called  to  a  statement  made  by 
Dr.  A.  C.  Houston  regarding  the  bacterial  value  of  sewage  sludges.  Ni- 
trifjfing  bacteria  play  an  imporiAnt  part  in  scientific  agriculture,  &nd  the 
claim  has  been  made  that  sludge  would  prove  a  valuable  fertilizer  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  bacteria  present  in  it.  Dr.  HouBton  stated, 
in  the  same  appendix  to  the  Commission's  Report  (page  11),  that  unless 
the  presence  of  multiple  spores  of  bacteria  can  be  considered  as  paving 
the  way  toward  the  decomposition  of  the  sludge  and  setting  free  sub- 
stances suitable  for  plant  Hfe,  the  physical  characters  and  chemical  com- 
position of  the  sludges  are  the  determining  factors  in  their  agricultural 
value. 

The  subject  has  been  investigated  by  Lipman  and  Burgess  of  the 
University  of  California  in  connection  with  comprehensive  researches 
into  the  changes  to  which  the  organic  nitrogen  of  various  commercial 
fertilizer  is  subjected.  These  were  carried  out  with  nine  sludges  con- 
taining the  fertilizing  values  given  in  Table  160.  The  commercial  value 
of  such  dry  material  does  not  exceed  SIO  a  ton,  they  report,  even  on  a 
liberal  baaia  of  the  conventional  calculations  made  by  fertilizer  chemists. 
The  availability"  of  the  nitrogen,  by  which  they  consider  such  materials 
should  be  judged,  was  det«rmined  by  a  method,  originated  by  them, 
which  they  claim  gives  reliable  comparative  results  and  probably  accu- 
rate quantitative  results.  One  gram  of  thoroughly  dry,  finely  ground 
sludge  was  mixed  with  100  grams  of  soil,  and  enough  water  added  to 
produce  the  best  moisture  conditions.  The  tumbler  containing  this 
sample  was  covered  with  a  Petri  dish  cover  and  incubated  for  a  month 
at  28°  to  30°C.  At  the  end  of  this  period  nitrate  determinations  were 
made  on  these  soil  cultures,  6  difTerent  soils  being  used. 

It  was  found  that  not  only  do  different  sludges  behave  differently  in 
any  one  soil,  but  the  different  soils  manifest  markedly  different  capacities 
for  rendering  the  nitrogen  of  sludge  "available"  in  the  general  sense. 
Furthermore  it  was  found  that  the  eastern  soils  are  better  suited  to  ren- 
dering "available"  the  nitrogen  of  eastemsludges  than  are  the  California 
soils.  Experiments  were  also  made  with  California  soils  to  determine 
the  average  "availability"  of  the  nitrogen  in  several  commercial  organic 
fertiUzers.  The  results  are  summarized  in  Table  160,  and  the  general 
conclusions  drawn  by  Lipman  and  Burgess  are  as  follows: 

"Chemical  composition  is  of  relatively  little  consequence  as  an  indication 
of  the  fertilizing  value  of  sludge  nitrogen.  If,  as  seema  altogether  possible, 
the  sludge  from  various  forms  of  septic  and  ImhoS  tonics  con  be  air-dried 
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and  ground,  it  will  h&ve  great  value  as  a  fertiliier  if  the  nitrifiability  of  its 
nitrogen,  aa  explained  by  us  above,  can  be  at  all  employed  as  a  criterion. 
For  California  aoila,  especially,  materials  like  sludge  are  of  the  greatest 
value  since  they  will  permit  of  the  addition  to  our  'humus-poor'  soils  of 
plenty  of  cheap  organic  matter  and  nitrogen,  and  not  only  cheap  but  of  a 
high  degree  oF  availability.  These  are  two  of  the  most  important  considera- 
tions in  the  soil  fertility  problems  of  this  state. 

"It  is  not  merely  the  low  nitr<%en  content  of  the  sludge  which  brings  out 
the  marked  coatraat  (in  the  percentage  of  available  nitrogen)  juat  discusaed, 
since  the  absolute  amounts  of  nitrate  produced  from  sludge  nitrogen  are 
often  60  to  75  per  cent,  as  high  as  those  produced  from  similar  weights  <£ 
dried  blood  or  high-grade  tankage." 

Table  160. — Partial    Comfobition    of    Aih-ory    Sludges    and    thbib 

Available  Nitrooln  Coufabed  with  that  of  Couuercial  Oroakic 

Febtiuiers 

■  by  C.  B.  Lipmu  >nd  P.  S.  Bursog.  Univenily  of  CmlifoTDw) 


Aeh,    ToUl     Nitnte 


Perm 


Sludae: 
Onmcs,  In 
t^iUDTliiii  : 
Anaheim  I 


Uak.. 


ataoS  ti 

aB  tunic  (county). 

■p.  Imhofltank.. 

[p.  ImhoS  tuilc . . 
;k  YArdaeEp.  ImhoQ 
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(W 

«n.i? 

3  M 

0  012 

31 

74  m 

1.23 

0.04S 

.09 

78,81 

1-M 

0,115 

OK 

.17  m 

1.83 

0.090 

1.08 

.41 

ui.se 

2.38 

O.OflO 

«fl 

M  14 

a,  10 

0,010 

.;tT 

Ki.K 

.48 

1,73 

0,400 

Sludge  Fertilizers. — Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  com- 

mercial  fertilizers  from  sludge  and  several  are  now  being  worked  in 
Great  Britain.  The  best  known  product  of  this  sort  is  probably  the 
"native  guano"  made  from  sludge  from  the  chemical  precipitation  tanks 
at  Kingston-on-Thames,    It  was  widely  advertised  ait  one  time  at  about 
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$25  4  ton :  Voelcker  stated  that  aamplee  sent  to  him  ahowed  it  to  be  worth 
fromS3.62  toSS.ll  a  ton.  (Journal Royal  AgrKuititral Soctelj/,  vol,  vi, 
2d  series,  page  415.)  The  sewage  is  treated  by  the  ABC  process,  alu- 
mino-fenic,  blood,  charcoal  and  clay  being  employed  aa  precipitanb<. 
The  sludge  it  pressed,  partly  dried,  passed  through  sieves  and  then  air- 
dried  in  storage.  The  composition  of  the  resulting  material  is  given  in 
Table  161.  A  similar  material  is  manufactured  from  sludge  produced 
by  using  Ume  and  ferric  liulphate  as  precipitants  at  the  Dalmamock 


Table  161.— Percent  a  i 

(Fifth  Report.  R 


CoHPOBiTiON    op    Two    Fgrtii.uebh     Made 
FROM  Sludge 

>l  CammiHon  on  Bewaie  Diapoul,  pK«  lUI) 


N..,„ 

guuo 

ObtH 

fertUuM 

25.87 

10.10 

22.51 

36.14 

44,73 

43.61 

Total. 

100.00 

22.33 

100.00 
28.04 

100,00 
10.75 

Matter  insoluble  in  HCl  after  ignition .... 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina . ' 

10.10 

11.59 

13-42 

3.30 

4.78 

12.09 

0.16 
0.06 

0.10 

Potash,  soluble  in  water 

Yield  of  nitrogen,  total' 

3.30 

6.13 

2  42 

1  93 

2,49 

1.30 

Nitrogen  evolved  es  ammonia  on  boiling 

0.41 

0.50 

0.06 

for  2  hours  with  a  O.S  per  cent,  solution  of 

potash. 

works  of  the  Gla^ow  sewerage  system.  This  sludge  is  pressed,  dried  at 
a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°C.,  and  ground  in  a  pan  mill.  It  in  known  as 
Globefertilizer"andcostsS2.40a  ton  tu  make,  exclusive  of  interest  and 
sinking  fund  charges.  Its  composition  is  given  in  Table  101.  This 
plant  also  sells  its  pressed  sludge  and  its  business  success  received  the 
following  comment  in  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Sewage  Disposal: 
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"It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  at  Dalmamock,  by  careful  organiiation 
and  advertising,  practically  the  whole  of  the  sludge  ia  disposed  of  by'sale, 
either  aspreaaedcakeoraa  Globe  Fertilizer,  the  cost  of  theaewage  treatment 
being  in  this  way  materially  reduced.  The  saving  effected  ia  about  4s.  per 
1,000,000  gal.  (Imperial).  During  the  3  years  ending  March  31,  1907, 
the  whole  of  the  pressed  cake  was  sold  to  farmera.  The  demand  is  still 
increasing  and  the  connection  is  now  good  enough  to  obviate  the  necessity 
for  advertising.  Mr.  Melvia  states  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  sell  sludge 
aa  pressed  cake  than  as  Globe  fertilizer,  partly  because  leas  work  is  entailed 
in  the  former  case,  and  partly  because  in  the  manufacture  of  the  fertilizer 
much  dust  is  produced  and  he  finds  it  difbcult  to  get  his  men  to  wear  rea- 
pirators.  For  this  reason,  the  Globe  fertilizer  is  now  made  during  spring 
and  autumn  only,  and  the  quantity  is  diminishing  year  by  year.  In  com- 
paring the  sale  of  pressed  cake  at  the  Dalmamock  works  with  the  sales  and 
possibilities  of  sales  elsewhere,  it  has  to  be  specially  noted  that  there  is  a 
branch  line  of  railway  into  the  Dalmamock  works  imd,  therefore,  no  carting 
ia  required"  (page  162). 

At  Bradford,  England,  where  the  sewage  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
grease  from  wool  washing,  amounting  to  about  440  parts  per  1,000,000, 
the  sewage  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  grease  other- 
wise remaining  in  the  effluent,  and  then  settled.  The  sludge  is  treated 
with  more  acid,  heated  to  about  100°C.  and  pressed  in  hot  filter  presses 
to  extract  the  grease.  Part  of  the  pressed  slude  is  used  for  fuel,  part 
is  sold  to  farmers  for  about  84  cts.  a  ton  at  the  works,  and  part  is  dried 
and  disintegrated,  selling  for  $1.32  to  S1.60  a  ton. 

The  treatment  of  the  Travis  tank  sludge  at  Norwich  was  outlined  on 
page  507. 

The  use  of  sludge  for  fuel,  which  is  practised  in  other  cities  than 
Bradford,  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  attention  now  paid  to  a 
process  of  manufacturing  fartilizer  from  sludge  at  the  sewage  outfall 
works  of  Dublin,  conducted  under  the  patents  of  the  Anglo-Continental 
Fertilizers  Syndicate,  Ltd.  The  following  notes  regarding  it  are  based 
on  a  description  in  John  D.  Watson's  presidential  address  before  the 
Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers  in  1914.  The  sludge  is  screened  and 
about  0.5  per  cent,  by  weight  of  ordinary  yeast  added  to  it.  This  is 
warmed  in  a  heater  and  delivered  to  8  fermenting  troughs,  each  about 
50  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  wide,  holding  about  3600  gal.  These  are  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  about  90°F.,  and  the  sludge  is  kept  in  them  about  24 
hours.  When  the  fermenting  process  is  ended,  the  water  is  drained  away 
at  the  bottom,  leaving  a  sludge  with  a  water  content  of  82  to  84  per  cent. 
An  amount  of  phosphates  and  potssh  about  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
solid  matter  of  the  fermented  sludge  is  then  mixed  with  the  latter  in 
order  to  produce  a  good  commercial  product.  This  mixture  is  pumped 
into  the  top  of  a  vertical  dryer  through  which  air  at  450°F.  is  circulated. 
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The  dried  product  ia  blown  from  the  bottom  of  the  heater  by  hot  air  into  a 
pulverizing  maohine,  which  produces  the  powdered  fertilizer. 

A  large  amount  of  heat  is  required  in  this  process,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
supply  this  heat  at  other  installations  by  burning  sludge  in  destructors. 
The  two  processes  combined  have  been  estimated  in  one  important 
project  considered  in  1914,  to  cost  about  8  to  9  cts.  per  ton  of  wet 
sludge  treated,  apparently  exclusive  of  capital  charges  and  depreciation. 

The  production  of  fertilizer  at  Oldham,  which  has  a  population  of 
150,000,  by  the  proceaa  developed  by  Dr.  J.  Grossmann,  of  Manchester, 
was  begun  in  October,  1912,  and  proved  so  satisfactory  that  in  1914  the 
Local  Government  Board  sanctioned  an  additional  loan  to  complete  partu 
of  the  plant  which  were  not  provided  in  the  initial  works.  The  process 
is  one  of  drying  the  sludge  and  then  passing  superheated  steam  slightly 
acidulated  through  it  to  take  up  and  remove  the  fatty  acids.  Gross- 
mann  states  that  the  sewage  is  unusually  poor  in  grease,  containing  only 
8  per  cent,  calculated  on  the  amount  of  dry  sludge.  If  there  were  more, 
its  sale  would  materially  help  pay  the  expenses  of  the  process.  The 
dry  powder  has  found  a  ready  sale,  and  the  elimination  of  grease  from 
it  is  stated  to  improve  its  fertilizing  vahie  materially.  Three  3-men  shifts 
working  8  hours  each  are  required  at  the  plant. 

ENGLISH  EXPERIENCE   WITH    SEWAGE  FARMS 

The  sewage  farms  of  England  were  planned  very  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  practice  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  require  some  sort  of  land 
treatment  of  sewage  and  the  effluents  from  other  types  of  treatment 
works,  as  a  condition  upon  which  communities  were  authorized  by  the 
Board  to  raise  money  for  sewage  treatment  undertakings.  As  the  only 
other  way  to  raise  the  money  was  the  very  costiy  one  of  obtaining  a 
special  act  of  Parliament  sanctioning  a  loan,  this  alternative  was  rarely 
chosen.  The  Local  Government  based  its  practice  on  the  reports  of 
various  commissions  mentioned  in  Chapter  I  and  was  bound  to  insist  on 
such  a  rale,  according  to  the  iDterim  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Sewage  Disposal  (page  8).  The  Royal  Sewage  Commission  appointed 
in  1857  reported  that  "the  right  way  to  dispose  of  town  sewage  is  to 
apply  it  continuously  to  land"  (third  report,  March,  1865),  and  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1875  reported 
"  that  town  sewage  can  best  and  most  cheaply  be  disposed  of  and  purified 
by  the  process  of  land  irrigation  for  agricultural  purposes,  where  local 
conditions  are  favorable  to  its  application."  This  committee  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  chemical  value  of  sewage  is  greatly  reduced  to  the 
farmer  by  the  fact  that  it  must  be  dLspased  of  daily  throughout  the  year, 
and  its  volume  is  generally  greatest  when  it  is  of  the  least  service  to  the 
land.    The  conunittec  also  stated  that  land  irrigation  was  impracticable 
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\R  all  cases  and  other  modes  of  treatmeut  must  be  allowed,  which  the 
Local  Govcrnmeiit  Hoard  appareatly  interpreted  as  meaning  that  other 
methods  were  not  equivalent  in  sanitary  value  to  land  treatment,  for  it 
usually  required  the  latter  as  &  supplementary  treatment  in  works  ap- 
proved by  it. 

The  amount  of  land  available  for  really  successful  sew^e  irrigation  in 
England  is  quite  limited,  and  as  intensive  methods  of  treatment  were 
developed,  strong  opposition  arose  to  the  nilii^  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  When  the  Royal  Commiseioa  on  Sewage  Disposal  was 
appointed  in  1901,  it  early  gave  this  subject  detaDed  attention.  A  large 
number  of  sewage  farms  were  visited  and  eight  were  selected  as  typical 
of  different  soil  conditions.    These  were: 


Soit 

Fwrn 

Soil 

F.™ 

clay 

Gravelly  loam. 

Croydon     (Bed- 

Heavy  loam  and 

Leicester 

dington) 

clay 

Light  loam .... 

Nottmgham 

Peaty    soil     and 

Altrincham 

sand 

Light  loam... 

Heavy  loam            i   Kugby  (high  level 
farm) 

These  farms  were  kept  under  close  observation  for  more  than  2  years 
and  observations  were  made  leas  regularly  at  other  farms.  The  detailed 
work  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  G.  McGowan,  Dr.  A.  C.  Houston  and 
G.  B.  Kershaw  and  full  accounts  of  it  were  published  in  four  appendices 
to  the  fourth  report  of  the  commission.  These  furnish  the  most  com- 
plete information  regarding  the  actual  operation  of  sewage  farms  which 
is  now  (1915)  available.  In  using  it  elsewhere,  however,  careful  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  effect  of  differences  in  soil  and  climatic 
conditions,  for  the.  generally  moist  equable  climate  of  England,  even 
though  the  actual  rainfall  is  not  high,  makes  the  maximum  quantity  of 
water  which  land  can  take  up  very  much  less  than  the  maximum  quan- 
tity in  places  having  a  warmer  and  drier  climate. 

General  information  concerning  these  farms  is  given  in  Table  162. 
It  will  be  ob-ferved  that  from  12  to  53  per  cent,  of  the  area  was  not  irri- 
gablo,  cither  because  it  was  unsuitod  for  the  purpose  or  had  not  been  pre- 
pared to  receive  sewage,  or  was  required  for  roads,  sites  for  buildings  and 
sludge  beds,  grazing  and  such  purposes.  The  ratio  between  the  total 
irrigable  acreage  and  the  acreage  required  to  treat  satisfactorily  the 
normal  flow  of  sewage  indicates  the  actual  reserve  capacity  of  the  farm 
to  permit  the  land  to  rest  after  receiving  sewage,  and  to  provide  for 
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unusually  heavy  demands  upon  the  farm.  Theoretically  it  should  also 
be  proportional  to  the  character  of  the  land,  a  farm  containing  heavy 
Boil  requiring  a  larger  reserve  capacity  than  one  with  a  light  soil,  but  in 
practice  thia  relation  is  difficult  to  observe,  financial  and  topographical 
conditions  obscuring  its  effect. 

The  average  acreage  irrigated  at  one  time,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  dry-weather  quantity  of  sewage,  gives  the  approximate  volume  of 
sewage  actually  treated  per  acre.  Under  English  conditions  the  area  is 
greater  in  the  case  of  farms  where  surface  irrigation'  is  practised  than 
in  the  case  of  those  using  methods  of  distribution,  with  efficient  undei^ 
draini^,  called  "filtration"  in  England.  There  is  no  agreement  among 
sewage  farm  managers  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  apply  sewage  heavily 
to  a  limited  area  and  give  long  intervals  of  rest,  or  to  apply  it  lightly  to  a 
larger  area  and  give  short  periods  for  resting.  There  is  also  a  great 
variation  in  English  practice  between  the  lengths  of  each  working  period 
and  each  resting  period.  This  is  important,  because  a  ratio  of  1  unit 
of  working  area  to  2  units  of  irrigable  areas,  will  be  tabulated  whether 
the  period  of  working  and  resting  is  measured  in  days,  weeks  or  months. 
Moreover,  the  momentary  condition  of  the  land  and  crop  is  likely  to  be 
of  controlling  importance. 

The  population  draining  to  a  sewage  farm  should  be  measured  by  the 
number  pter  irrigable  acre  rather  than  by  the  number  per  acre  of  the  en- 
tire farm.  The  difference  by  which  the  former  exceeded  the  latter  was 
often  quite  targe,  ranging  from  21  in  the  case  of  Aldershot  Camp  to  274  in 
the  case  of  Altrincham. 

The  amount  of  sewage  per  capita  daily  was  decidedly  variable  in  the 
case  of  the  farms  under  consideration.  The  figures  in  the  table  were 
based  on  the  dry-weather  flow,  and  the  provieions  regarding  Btorm  water 
at  the  8  farms  were  as  follows:  very  little  storm  water  is  treated 
at  Aldershot  Camp,  Altrincham,  Cambridge  and  Nottingham;  about 
two  and  one-half  times  the  dry-weather  flow  is  treated  at  Leicester; 
nearly   all  the  storm  water  is  treated  at  Rugby;  and  all  the  storm 
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water  which  gains  access  to  sewers  is  treated  by  the  farms  at  Bedding- 
ton  and  South  Norwood. 

The  dose  of  sewage  per  acre  in  24  hours,  given  in  the  table,  waa  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  quantity  of  sewage  in  24  hours  in  dry  weather  by 
the  average  area  irrigated  at  one  time.  As  a  rule,  the  filtration  farms 
treated  much  more  sewage  than  those  where  surface  irrigation  was  prac- 
tised. It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  dose  of  sewage  per  acre 
in  24  hours  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  ratio  of  irrigable 
acreage  to  average  acreage  irrigated  at  one  time,  for  heavy  dosing  in- 
fluences the  time  the  land  must  rest  and  consequently  the  proportion  of 
the  irrigable  land  which  may  safely  receive  sewage  at  one  time.  It  is 
aometimes  desirable  to  have  the  general  rate  of  sewage  application,  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  dry-weather  flow  per  day  by  the  total  irrigable 
area,  and  these  figures  are  accordingly  given  in  Table  162,  These  figures 
do  not  represent  the  volumes  of  sewage  per  acre  being  treated  daily, 
and  are  mainly  instructive  in  showing  the  acreage  required  for  sewage 
farming  in  comparison  with  ether  methods  of  treatment.  A  comparison 
of  the  rate  per  acre  actually  irrigated  and  the  rate  per  acre  of  irrigable 
land  gives  one  view  of  the  ratio  of  working  and  resting  time  of  the  land,  an 
important  but  complicated  feature  of  the  management  of  sewage  farms. 

The  classes  of  sewage  used  at  the  farms  were  quite  different,  as  is  inr 
dicated  in  Table  162,  That  for  Aldershot  Camp  and  South  Norwood 
was  domestic  exclusively;  that  for  Rugby,  Beddington,  Cambridge  and 
Altrincham  waa  mainly  domestic;  that  for  Nottingham  was  four-sevenths 
domestic  and  three-sevenths  trade  refuse;  and  that  for  Leicester  was 
three-fourths  domestic  and  one-fourth  trade  refuse.  The  Aldershot 
Camp  sewage  waa  classed  as  very  strong;  it  was  screened  and  allowed 
about  an  hour's  stay  in  settling  tanks.  The  Altrincham  sewage  waa 
classed  as  weak;  it  was  given  only  a  alight  opportunity  for  aedimentation, 
as  the  tank  had  a  capacity  of  but  one-eightieth  of  the  dry-weather  flow, 
but  the  21-in.  outfall  sewer  wason  such  aflat  grade,  1  :  2,174,  that  consid- 
erable silting  occurred  in  it.  The  Croydon  sew^e  delivered  at  the 
Beddington  farm  was  screened  and  a  part  was  given  a  brief  period  for 
sedimentation.  The  Cambridge  sewage  was  classed  as  rather  weak;  it 
was  screened  and  given  half  an  hour  for  settling.  The  Leicester  sewage 
was  screened  and  pumped.  A  part  of  the  Nottingham  sewage  waa 
screened  before  being  pumped,  which  was  all  the  preparation  any  of  it 
received.  The  Rugby  sewage  was  treated  with  alu  mi  no-ferric,  lime  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  given  a  short  period  of  sedimentation;  part  of  it 
was  screened ;  twice  a  day,  a  large  amount  of  oil  from  machine  shops  waa 
skimmed  from  the  tanks,  as  rye-grass  irrigated  with  sewage  contain- 
ing it  suffered  injury  from  its  presence.  The  South  Norwood  sewage 
was  screened  through  1-in,  and  >j-in.  racks  and  given  a  little  more  than 
an  hour's  sedimentation. 
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Surface  irrigation  was  employed  mainly  at  Beddinji^n,  Leicester, 
Rugby  and  South  Norwood,  but  some  filtration  was  abn  practised. 
JE^tration  was  employed  at  Aldershot  Camp,  Altrincham,  Cambridge 
and  Nottingham.  The  reaaon  for  the  choice  of  method  is  evident  when 
the  prevailingBoilandsubsoil  of  the  farms  is  considered,  for  "filtration," 
to  use  the  English  term,  requiree  a  lighter  soil  had  better  drainage  than 
surface  irrigatioD.  The  different  farms  possess  soils  of  v^y  different 
characteristics,  and  can  be  arrai^ed  in  Uid  following  order,  according 
to  their  value  for  treating  sewage. 
PitterinK  farms: 

Nottingham,  sandy  loam  and  gravel  overiying  sand  and  gravel. 

Cambridge,  sandy  loam  overlying  gravel  and  sand. 

Aldershot  Camp,  coarse  sand  overlying  very  fine  sand. 

Altrincham,  peaty  soil  overlying  aond  and  gravel. 
Irrigation  farms,  with  some  filtration : 

Beddington,  gravelly  loam  overlying  gravel  and  sand. 

Rugby,  heavy  loam  overlying  stiff  clay  with  gravel  pookefa. 

Leicester,  stitT  clayey  soil  overlying  dense  clay. 

South  Norwood,  clay  soil  restinK  on  London  clay. 

The  importance  of  operating  the  farms  so  as  to  turn  out  good  effluents 
varied  as  shown  in  the  line  in  Table  162  giving  the  extent  to  which  these 
effluents  wero  diluted  by  the  streams  into  which  they  were  turned.  The 
greatest  dilution  wax  in  the  River  Trent,  into  which  the  effluent  from 
the  Nottingham  farm  was  discharged,  and  the  least,  only  33  per  cent., 
was  in  ChaHinch  Beck,  receiving  the  South  Norwood  effluent.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  brooks  or  streams  at  about  half  the  farnts  were  not  in 
a  satisfactory  condition,  but  in  most  of  these  cases  the  cause  was  pollu- 
tion of  the  water  above  the  farms.  The  bacteriological  examinations 
showed  that  the  effluents,  except  that  from  the  Nottingham  farm,  usually 
contained  from  100  to  1,000  B.  coli  or  coli-like  microbes,  and  1  to  10 
spores  of  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  per  cubic  centimeter.  The  percentages 
of  reduction  in  bacteria  by  land  treatment  are  given  in  the  table. 

The  bacterial  investigations  also  showed  that  the  aoils  of  sewage 
farms  contained  streptococci,  B.  coli  and  B.  enteritidis  sport^enes  in 
great  abundance ;  these  organisms  are  relatively  absent  from  virgin  soiL 
The  sewage  bacteria  do  not  crowd  out  the  characteristic  soil  bacteria, 
it  was  Htated,  and  the  latter  become  prominent  when  the  apphcation  of 
sewage  to  the  land  is  discontinued.  Repeated  investigations  had  shown, 
according  to  this  report,  that  the  effluents  from  land  processes  of  sewage 
treatment  were  not  only  characterized  by  the  bacterial  flora  of  sewage, 
but  were  relatively  free  from  soil  microbes. 

McGowan,  Houston  and  Kershaw  reported  that  the  land  was  over- 
worked in  most  cases.  The  application  of  30,000  U.  S.  gal.  per  acre  per 
day  at  Aldershot  Camp  was  too  large  a  quantity  of  strong  sewage  to  be 
treated  by  screening,  settling  and  filtering  through  3  ft.  of  coarse  sand 
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overlying  very  fine  aand,  if  uniformly  satiBfaotory  effluents  were  deaired, 
although  this  rate  would  yield  effluents  showing  a  high  percentage  of 
purification.  At  Altrincham,  the  bacterial  results  were  conaidered  as 
showing  that  55,200  gal.  of  weak  settled  sewage  per  acre  of  actually 
dosed  land  per  day  was  not  too  great  a  rate  for  filtration  through  3?j  ft. 
of  porous  peaty  soil  on  sand  with  a  little  gravel;  the  chemical  results 
were  interpreted  as  showing  the  land  to  be  somewhat  overtaxed.  The 
bacterial  results  of  irrigation  at  Beddii^ton  with  a  screened  sewage  of 
medium  strength  on  light  gravelly  loam  over  gravel  and  sand  at  a  rate 
of  68,500  U.  S.  gal.  per  acre  per  day,  were  generally  less  satisfactory  than 
the  chemical  results.  The  rate  was  reported  to  be  too  high  and  filtra* 
tion  was  recommended  in  place  of  irrigation.  The  rate  of  145,900  gal. 
at  Cambridge  was  regarded  as  rather  lai^  for  weak  screened  and  settled 
sewage  filtered  through  nearly  5  ft,  of  uncropped  sandy  loam  on  gravel 
and  sand.  At  Leicester,  where  the  rste  was  2o,800  gal,,  this  was  judged 
too  high  for  irrigation  with  screened  and  settled  sewage  of  moderate 
strength  on  stiff  clayey  soil  over  dense  clay.  The  Nottingham  farm 
was  one  of  the  few  where  the  rate,  2S,000  gal.,  was  not  considered  too 
high;  the  sewage  was  classed  as  strong,  and  was  screened  and  then 
filtered  through  about  6  ft.  of  sandy  loam  on  sand  and  gravel.  The 
Rugby  farm  was  treating  strong  sewage  on  heavy  loam  over  stiff  clay, 
and  the  rate,  51,400  gal.,  was  considered  too  high  for  irrigation  with  such 
sewage,  even  after  it  was  screened  and  settled.  The  rat«  of  14,400  gal. 
at  South  Norwood  was  considered  as  possibly  too  large  for  irrigation 
with  screened  and  settled  oewage  on  lightened  clay  soil  resting  on  London 
clay. 

Commission's  Conclusions. — In  its  fifth  report,  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Sewage  Disposal  makes  the  following  statements  regarding  the  re- 
sults of  its  investigations: 

"There  is  no  essential  distinction  between  effluents  from  land  and  effluents 
from  artificially  constructed  filters.  Effluents  from  those  soils  which  are 
particularly  well  adapted  for  the  purification  of  sewage  contain  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  unoxidized  organic  matter,  and  are  usually  of  a  higher 
class  than  effluents  from  artificial  filters,  as  at  present  constructed  and 
used.  Effluents  from  soils  which  are  not  weil  adapted  for  the  purification 
of  sewage  may  often  be  very  impure"  (page  231). 

"Generally  speaking,  the  evidence  points  to  a  maximum  rate  of  30,000 
gal.  (.36,000  U.  B.  gal.)  per  acre,  or  1000  persons  per  acre,  with  the  best  land, 
after  preliminary  treatment,  although  some  witnesses  put  the  rate  as  high 
as  fK),000  gal.  (72,000  U.  S.  gal.)  per  acre,  or  2000  persona  per  acre,  under 
similar  conditions.  With  unsuitable  land,  such  as  clay,  not  more  than  3000 
gal.  per  acre  can  be  efficiently  treated,  even  after  settlement  of  the  sewage" 
(page  143). 

"The  total  acreage  of  a  farm  must  be  relatively  much  greater  when  the 
sewage  is  purified  by  surface  irrigation  than  when  the  method  of  filtration 
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ta  employed,  and  e.  larger  percentage  of  surplus  area  ia  also  desirable  in  tbe 
former  caae.  We  are  not  able  ia  lay  down  any  rule  aa  to  what  the  ratio  of 
surplus  acreage  to  total  acreage  should  be,  but  generally  speaking  a  laige 
surplus  area  is  advisable.  It  is  true  that  the  large  ^^^  total  irrigable  area, 
the  greater  is  likely  to  be  the  working  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  with  good 
management,  the  larger  the  surplus  irrigable  area,  the  better  is  the  purificft' 
tion  likely  to  be  and — within  certain  limits — the  prospect  of  profit"  (page 
145). 

"In  the  case  of  sewage  which  is  to  be  treated  upon  artificial  filters,  it  ia 
generally  desirable  to  settle  out  as  much  of  the  suspended  solids  of  the  sewage 
as  possible,  before  filtration.  This  is  of  less  moment  in  the  case  of  land,  but 
where  the  soil  is  heavy  we  think  that  the  sewage  should  usually  be  efficiently 
screened  and  settled.  Porous  sandy  soils,  worked  as  filtration  farms,  may 
be  able  to  treat  crude  unsettled  domestic  sewage  without  detriment,  but, 
even  in  those  cases,  there  is  the  possibility  of  nuisance  arising  from  the 
decomposition  of  sewage  solids  on  the  surface  <rf  the  soil,  &ud  such  solids 
may  cause  damage  to  crops"  (page  149). 

"It  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  tbe  importance  of  sewage  farms 
being  well  managed.  In  this  connection  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
farm  managers  have  a  most  difficult  part  to  play,  and  no  amount  of  care 
and  att«ntion  will  ever  enable  land,  of  any  kind,  to  deal  with  a  volume  of 
sewage  which  is  in  excess  of  the  effective  purifyit^  area  of  the  soil.  We 
think  it  would  be  useful  that  farm  managers  should  be  taught  some  simple 
t«8t  or  tests  to  enable  them  to  follow  the  operations  of  the  land;  that  their 
instructions  should  include  a  definite  order  to  consider  the  farming  results 
as  quite  secondary  to  the  production  of  an  efBuent  of  the  required  standard; 
that  the  statistics  of  the  farm  should  be  carefully  kept;  and  that,  wherever 
possible,  the  flow  of  sewage  and  storm  wat«r  should  be  gaged  throughout 
the  year.  As  a  general  rule,  we  consider  that  sewage  farms  should  not  be 
let"  (page  151). 

"The  soils  and  subsoils  which  we  have  considered  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  three  broad  classes:  class  I,  all  kinds  of  good  soil  and  subsoil, 
e.g.,  sandy  ioam  ovedying  gravel  and  sand  aa  at  Nottingham,  Cambridge 
and  Beddington;  class  II,  heavy  soil  overlying  clay  subsoil,  as  at  Rugby; 
class  HI,  stiff  clayey  soil  overlying  dense  clay,  as  at  Leicester  and  South 
Norwood.  Since  variations  exist  in  practice,  both  as  r^ards  the  method 
of  purification  employed  and  the  extent  of  cropping,  the  first  of  these  three 
classes  may  be  divided  into  three  sub-classes,  as  follows:  sub-class  (a), 
filtration  with  cropping;  sub-class  (b)  filtration  with  little  cropping;  sub- 
class [c]  surface  irrigation  with  cropping.  The  methods  of  purification  as- 
sumed for  the  other  classes  of  soil  are:  class  II,  surface  irrigation  with  crop- 
ping; class  III,  surface  irrigation  with  cropping.  With  a  heavy  soil  and 
clay  subsoil,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  purification  is  effected  by  surface 
irrigation,  though  in  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  obtain  at  Leicester, 
a  good  deal  is  also  done  by  filtration. 

"Having  regard  to  the  volume  of  sewage  dealt  with  and  the  purification 
effected  at  the  farms  which  were  kept  under  our  own  observation,  and  the 
evidence  given  by  various  witnesses,  we  estimate  that  the  several  classes 
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of  Boil  and  subsoil  could  eSectively  deal  with  the  volumes  of  settled  sewage 
given  in  Table  163." 

Table  163. ^Average  Amodnts  of  Land  Rbqutbed  fob  T&datino   a 
DrT'VEatbek  Flow  of  1,000,000  U.  8.  Gallons 

(Royal  CommUHdna  on  SevB«e  Dilpoul.     FSfth  Rep<irt,  pa«e  153j 


Total  area  of 

Volume  Dl.»ttla!»w- 

land  requirod 

Clua  of  aoil 

Method  of  working 

'™'^ru/"'^ 

lo  treat  a  dry. 
u'si^^al.i 

I.  GoodBoil  and  i  Filtration  with  crop-  j  14,400  U.  8.  g&I. 

70aDm 

and  subsoil 

ping 

I.  Good  soil  and 

Filtration   with  Uttle 

30,000  U.  S.  gal. 

33  acres 

subsoil 

cropping 

I.  Good  soil  and 

Surface  irrigation  with 

8,400  U.  8.  gal. 

121  acres 

subsoil 

cropping 

II.  Heavy soilon 

Surface  irrigation  with 

6,000  U.  8.  gal. 

187  acres 

cUy 

cropping 

III.  Stift  clayey 

Surface  irrigation  with 

3,600  U.  S.  gal. 

278  acres 

soil  on  dense 

cropping 

clay 

Muugement — The  raajiai^ment  of  sewage  farms  in  England  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  special  branch  of  agriculture,  and  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  has  acca^ionaliy  made  special  studies  of  (he  subject.  There 
has  plainly  been  a  tendency  to  subordinate  the  sanitary  to  the  agri- 
cultural purposes  of  such  farms,  and  this  feature  of  sewage  irrigation 
is  one  of  its  drawbacks  even  where  it  has  some  standing  as  an  economic 
proposition. 

In  discussing  the  management  of  a  sewage  farm,  stress  is  always  laid 
by  English  authors  on  the  importance  of  keeping  down  weeds.  The 
experience  of  Lieut.-Col.  Alfred  S.  Jones,  who  managed  some  of  the  most 
successful  Englwh  farms,  led  him  to  recommend  dairying  as  the  best 
practical  branch  of  agriculture  for  most  cases.  The  reason  for  this  was 
that  rye-grass,  mangels  and  other  fodder  crops  are  particularly  suited 
for  sewage-irrigated  land  and  there  is  always  a  market  for  milk.  The 
cultivation  of  the  land  for  such  crops  may  be  regarded  as  little  more 
expensive  than  keeping  fallow  land  free  from  weeds.  He  kept  his  cows 
in  stables  which  were  maintained  in  a  clean  condition.  If  cattle  sre 
allowed  to  graze  on  sewage-irrigated  land,  they  may  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage  to  carriera  and  to  ploughed  channels,  and  for  this  reason,  they 
are  usually  considered  undesirable  unless  they  can  be  kept  away  from 
the  land  which  receives  sewage. 
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In  his  "Sewage  Disposal  Works,"  Hugh  P.  Raikes  temw  weeds  "a 
perpetual  plague,  which,  if  allowed  to  spread  unchecked,  will  rapidly 
cover  the  whole  ground,  and  by  excluding  light  and  air  will  prevent  the 
purification  of  sewage  dischai^ed  on  it."  He  looks  upon  crops  merely 
as  a  source  of  revenue  to  counterbalance  a  part  of  the  cost  of  frequent 
working  of  the  ground  necessary  to  keep  it  well  aerated  and  fit  to  receive 
sewage.  He  regards  hand  trenching  or  double  digging  with  a  fork  as 
the  most  efficient  form  of  cultivation;  all  strong-growing  weeds  should 
be  shaken  out  and  collected  in  piles  for  burning.  Manual  labor  is 
usually  too  expensive,  however,  and  most  cultivation  is  done  with 
horses,  although  on  some  large  forms,  like  that  belonging  to  Binning' 
ham,  steam  cultivation  has  been  practised. 

When  the  land  was  worked  to  its  full  capacity,  occasional  signs  of 
sewage  "sicknes-s"  or  foulness  were  inevitable,  accordii^  to  Raikes, 
even  under  the  most  skillful  management.  Thetie  occasional  unsatis- 
factory periods  were  not  considered  serious  by  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  land  received  so  muoh  sewt^;e  as  to  become  continuously  sick, 
even  a  period  of  resting  did  not  always  restore  it  to  a  good  condition  and 
it  was  necessary  to  grow  a  grain  crop,  keeping  all  sew^e  off  the  tract. 

To  avoid  pools  of  sewage  dotted  over  a  field,  the  grading  of  the 
surface  and  of  the  ditches  and  channels  must  be  correctly  carried  out. 
Lieut. -Col.  Jones  has  stated  that  most  of  the  disfavor  into  which  sewage 
farming  fell  was  traceable  to  "thecommonabsenneof  sufficient  regularly 
contoured  and  neatly  cut  distribution  carriers,  and  often  to  the  man~ 
ager's  dependence  on  a  borough  surveyor's  coming  to  the  farm  with  his 
level  and  staff  for  great  measures,  or  on  iiis  own  guesses  for  smaller 
works,  instead  of  using  an  instrument  to  peg  out  every  distribution 
carrier  at  the  right  moment." 

The  main  carriers  are  usually  constructed  of  masonry  or  concrete, 
but  for  the  minor  dbtributing  system  earth  channels  arc  preferred,  be- 
cause they  do  not  interfere  with  the  cultivation  of  the  land  by  horses, 
which  is  considered  necessary  even  where  no  crops  are  grown,  in  order 
to  promote  aeration  and  check  weeds.  According  to  Raikes,  filtration 
tracts  in  Kngland  are  generally  pcrtions  of  irrigation  areas  temporarily 
utilized  for  this  method  of  treatment  for  a  year  or  two.  Then  another 
area  is  utiliaed  in  thi.s  way  and  the  older  one  again  employed  for  irriga- 
tion farming.  ThLs  practice  makes  temporary  carriers  preferable  to 
permanent  ones  except  for  main  lines. 

Much  more  core  is  paid  to  grading  the  land  for  filtration  than 
for  irrigation  in  England,  although  it  is  well  recognized  that  even  with 
irrigation,  pooling  of  the  sewage  in  detached  places  is  likely  to  result  in 
sewage  sickness  of  the  land  at  such  points  and  in  a  poorer  effluent.  The 
cost  of  preparing  the  land  for  filtration  is  much  greater  than  for  surface 
irrigation,  not  only  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  having  the  surface 
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perfectly  level  but  also  because  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  strip  off  the 
fine  surface  soil  lying  over  a  coarser  subsoil.  The  preparation  of  aiich 
areas  and  their  maintenance  in  a  level  condition  free  from  weeds  is  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the  work  of  the  maoagera  of  some 
forms. 

In  laying  out  land  for  surface  irrigation,  Kershaw  stated  in  his 
"Modem  Methods  of  Sewage  Purification,"  that  the  main  point  was  to 
have  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  for  the  sewage  to  flow  over,  the  slope 
being  just  enough  to  cause  the  sew^e  to  creep  forward  at  a  uniform  rate. 
For  a  heavy  soil  and  subsoil  he  advised  a  flatter  slope  than  for  more 
pervious  land.  All  embankments  should  be  made  during  the  summer,  in 
his  opinion,  because  they  will  then  have  an  opportunity  to  become  con- 
solidated; if  constructed  in  the  winter  the  frost  is  liable  to  throw  them 
enough  to  allow  sewage  to  escape  through  cracks  and  holes. 

With  surface  irrigation  the  size  of  the  plots  or  fields  is  not  usually 
regarded  as  of  much  importance,  because  the  sewage  can  be  kept  upon 
any  portion  of  the  land  by  regulating  its  distribution  through  the  sluices 
of  the  carriers  and  by  the  grips  or  small  channels  formed  on  thesurf  ace. 
The  average  size  at  Leicester  was  13  acres  and  at  South  Norwood  2 
acres.  While  it  is  considered  desirable  to  provide  permanent  carriers 
where  it  is  certain  that  filtration  will  be  practicable,  it  is  customary  to 
allow  for  considerable  flexibility  in  such  matters,  because  a  competent 
manager  will  learn  by  experience  where  filtration  can  be  conducted  profit- 
ably and  will  construct  the  necessary  carriers  and  embankments  with  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  local  requirements  than  an  engineer  can  have 
before  the  land  has  been  operated  as  a  sewage  farm.  Kershaw  sums  up 
his  views  as  follow.s: 

"  In  the  case  of  surface  imKatjon  farms  it  is  generally  necessary  to  provide 
subsidiary  carriers  over  the  surface  of  the  land  from  the  main  carrier  out- 
lets; these  are  usually  formed  first  of  all  with  a  ridge  plow,  and  subsequently 
shoveled  out  and  trimmed  up  by  manual  labor.  Plow-formed  grips  for 
the  sewage  should  not  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  plot,  but  ahoiild 
run  out  just  before  the  bottom  of  the  plot  is  reached ;  otherwise,  in  the  event 
of  a  storm,  the  sewage  is  washed  over  into  the  e£3uent  channel  at  the  foot 
of  the  plot. 

"The  method  of  distribution  in  use  at  the  Beddington  sewage  farm  is  as 
follows:  longitudinal  channels  or  grips,  about  50  ft.  apart,  are  cut  down  the 
greatest  fall  of  the  land,  the  surface  intervening  between  the  grips  being 
dished  to  cause  the  sewage  to  distribute  over  the  surface  more  efficiently. 
These  trenches  run  out  about  50  yd.  before  the  foot  of  the  plot  is  reached, 
and  the  dishing  ftups,  the  surface  of  the  ground  thus  being  level  at  the  foot 
of  the  plot.  A  pick-up  carrier  runs  along  the  foot  of  each  plot,  into  which 
the  surface  efHuent  passes. 

"Generally  speaking,  surface  irrigation  requires  more  main  carriers  and 
subsidiary  carriers  than  filtration,  and,  to  distribute  sewage  efficiently  on  a 
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porous  Boil  and  subsoil,  far  more  Bubaidiary  carriers  are  needed  thuL  for  a 
comparatively  impervious  soil,  especially  in  the  case  of  land  which  is  laid 
out  ID  lar^  plots.  The  smaller  the  plots  the  easier  the  distribution  of  the 
sewage  becomes.  As  a  rule,  where  the  land  to  be  sewaged  is  hilly,  contour 
grips  are  necessary,  or  small  channels  cut  in  the  soil,  following  approxi- 
mately the  contour  of  the  land,  but  diverted  from  the  true  contour  line 
sufficiently  to  give  a  very  slight  fall."  ("Modem  Methods  of  Sewage 
Disposal,"  page  201.) 

The  underdrainage  of  land  receiving  sewage  is  r^arded  as  iiaving  a 
dual  object  by  many  Englinh  engineers,  the  aeration  of  the  soil  and  the 
removal  of  the  sewage  after  it  has  percolated  through  the  soil.  The  drain- 
age is  usually  carried  out  by  deep  ditches  into  whick  lines  of  3  or  4-in. 
porous  tile  drain  discharge.  It  is  held  by  some  managers  and  engineers 
that  the  open  ditches  should  be  put  in  so  as  to  keep  the  level  of  the  ground 
water  below  the  level  of  the  tile  drains,  in  order  to  keep  the  soil  well 
aerated.  Another  practice  often  recommended  in  the  case  of  very  por- 
ous soil  is  to  put  in  undcrdrains  sparingly  until  the  need  for  them  is  in- 
dicated. This  recommendation  is  based  on  the  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions usually  left  where  drains  are  removed,  due  to  the  impracticability 
of  restoring  the  soil  to  its  natural  conditions.  The  general  opinion  ia 
that  sU  land  except  clay  needs  underdrainage  when  the  ground  water 
lies  within  4  ft.  of  the  surface.  The  underdrainage  of  a  number  of 
English  farms  is  given  in  Tabic  164,from  Kershaw's  "Modem  Methods  of 
Sewage  Purification."  Clay  soil  is  diBicult  to  underdrain  because  the 
tile  seem  to  increase  the  number  of  cracks  which  open  in  dry,  hot  weather 
and  permit  raw  sewt^;e  to  enter  the  drains  in  an  unchanged  condition. 
Such  soils  are  frequently  lightened  bj'  plowing  cinders  or  ashes  into  them, 
and  if  they  are  covered  with  turf  the  tendency  to  crack  is  minimized. 
Sand  is  not  regarded  favorably  for  sewage  farming  in  England,  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  satisfactory  effluent  from  it  and  at  the  same 
time  raise  crops  of  value.  Where  the  sand  contains  iron,  the  sewage 
has  sometimes  formed  a  "pan"  or  impervious  layer  in  the  subsoil  when 
the  underdraint^e  was  not  properly  carried  out.  The  backfilling  of  the 
trenches  in  which  tile  have  been  laid  must  be  done  with  particular  care 
when  sewage  farming  is  practised,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  unchanged  or 
little  changed  sewage  reaching  the  tile. 

There  can  be  no  fixed  rules  for  applying  sewage  to  farms  operated  on 
the  so-called  filtration  S3'3tem,  according  to  English  opinion.  The 
manager  must  be  permitted  to  learn  by  experience  the  best  method  of 
resting  and  working  each  field.  The  following  general  statements  are 
given  in  Kershaw's  "Modern  Methods  of  Sewage  Purification." 

"Probably  with  porous  soib  and  subsoils  worked  on  filtration  principles, 
the  most  satisfactory  plan  is  to  apply  a  heavy  flush  of  sewage  tor  from  6 
to  12  hours,  allowing  a  rest  of  from  12  to  18  hours. 
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"At  the  Nottingh&ni  sewage  farm  (filtration),  excellent  results  ore  ob- 
tained by  numine  the  sewage  continuously  on  to  the  land  for  12  hours  dur- 
ing the  day,  the  remaining  12  hours  constitutiog  a  reating  period;  the  land 
is  treated  in  this  manner  for  about  1  month,  or  a  little  longer  aa  the 
case  may  be,  and  then  a  fresh  lot  of  land  is  brought  into  use. 

"At  the  Leicester  aewai^e  farm  (aurfaee  irrigation  and  filtration)  in  1900 
the  settled  sewage  was  applied  to  the  land  in  a  heavy  flush  the  first  day, 
and  then  in  moderate  volume  continuously  day  and  night  for  about  14  days; 
this  plan  was  found  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  soil  to  crack  in  hot 
weather. 


Table  164. — Undbrdrainaoe  -  < 

(From  Q.  BertrHm  Kersbaw's  "  Moder 


p  Enqlibu  Sbwaob  Farms 
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1  The  Rvsilsble  fall  doei  nut  admit  of  a  greater  depth.  •  The  apacini  of  the  uoilcrdrwD* 
on  two  plota  ia  only  14  and  IflM  ft.  »  The  Bpaeing  on  a  ipeeial  filtration  area  ii  33  It, 
•  Thv  apacint  of  the  main  draiu  oa  the  ipeinal  filtration  ana  b  M  ft. 
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"At  tlie  Cambridge  sewage  farm  (filtration)  the  plots  of  land  used  as 
natural  filter  beds  are  sewaged  continuously  for  about  6  hours  a  day;  the 
remainder  of  the  fUtration  area  in  use  is  flooded  continuously  for  from  4  to 
7  days,  when  the  supply  of  sewage  is  cut  off,  and  the  land  allowed  to  rest 
for  as  toi^  as  possible"  (page  211). 

EXPERIENCE  IN  GERHANT 

Sewage  irrigation  in  Germany  has  been  on  a  very  different  footing 
from  that  in  England.  It  has  been  looked  upon  more  generally  as  a 
method  of  treatment,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made,  except  in  cases  too 
unimportant  to  be  recorded  in  German  technical  literature,  to  irrig&te 
heavy  soil  with  sewage.  There  are  about  50  cities  having  sewage  farms. 
As  a  rule  the  sewage  is  distributed  through  the  fields  in  furrows,  sep- 
arating the  land  into  beds  about  3  ft.  wide  and  up  to  about  125  ft.  long. 
Before  sandy  soil  is  laid  out  in  this  way  it  is  sometimes  flooded  with 
sewage  to  a  depth  of  10  to  20  in.  during  the  winter,  as  often  as  seems 
possible.  This  results  in  a  deposit  of  sludge  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  and 
this  sludge  is  subsequently  worked  into  the  soil,  with  a  view  to  improving 
its  character  for  farming.  At  Magdeburg,  the  sewage  is  sprayed  over 
grass  meadows  by  hose  connecting  with  portable  3-in.  cast-iron  pressure 
mfuns  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  a  few  cases  surface  flooding 
by  the  ridge  method  ie  employed.  The  general  preference  seems  to  be 
to  keep  the  sewage  away  from  plants  except  as  it  can  reach  their  roots 
by  percolation  through  the  soil.  The  amount  of  sewage  treated  per  acre 
per  day  at  several  German  sewage  farms  is  given  inTable  165,  page  690, 
by  Bredt Schneider  and  Thuram  (Mit.  der  Anstalt,  Part  IV). 

Berlin. — The  practicability  of  treating  the  sewage  of  Berlin  on  land 
lying  in  several  directions  from  the  city  was  one  of  the  reasons  leading  to 
the  adoption  of  the  radial  system  of  sewerage  there.  The  farms  went 
into  operation  about  1884  and  were  extended  until  their  area  at  the 
close  of  1910  was  as  follows: 


Area  irrigated  and  farmed,  acres :  19,6.')7     :i,95G  395    ,  21,008 

.\rpa  farmed  wilhout  irrigation,  screa,.  J  10,647     2,486    j  8.868    I  22,001 

I  27,:)04     6.442      9,21)3      4:1,009 


The  population  at  that  time  was  2,064,000  and  the  average  amount  of 
sewage  was  77,000,000  gal.  or  37  gal.  per  capita  daily.  Of  the  prepared 
land,  7994  acres  were  used  for  brood  irrigation,  12,250  acres  for  filtra- 
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tion,  502  acres  for  settUng  badnB,  and  2105  a«ree  for  roads  and  misoel- 
laneouB  purpoaes,  making  a  total  of  22,851  acres.  The  rate  of  filtration 
was  about  3700  gal.  per  acre  of  prepared  land  per  day.  The  principal 
crops  were  rye-grass,  turnips,  beets,  cabbages,  potatoes  and  grain. 
About  a  fourth  of  the  area  was  operated  by  the  city  as  pasturage,  and 
there  were  about  40  acres  of  fish  ponds  which  furnished  fish  at  the  rate 
of  $80  per  acre  annually.  The  cost  of  the  farms  to  March  31, 1910,  was 
$17,470,000;  subdivided  as  follows: 


B»dup„n 

Tcfi  „«  !  ^.^jr"" 

J229.38    $431.52 
13!. 40     247.80 
45.42  ,    85.26 

S406.20  [  $764.58 

This  information  is  from  the  1914  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage 
Commission  of  New  York,  which  gives  the  expenses  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1910,  as  made  up  of  $1,300,383.24  for  maintenance  and 
$741,817.62  for  payment  of  interest  and  loans.  The  receipts  were 
$1,240,772.33  and  there  was  an  estimated  increase  of  $122,593.50  in  the 
value  of  live  stock  and  other  property. 

The  land  about  Berlin  is  quite  uniform  in  character  and  is  used  for 
sewage  treatment  by  Charlottenburg,  Steglitz,  Rixdorf,  Pankow,  Rein- 
ickendorf  and  other  cities  with  about  1,000,000  population.  Accord- 
ing to  Allen  Hazen  (Engineering  Neipa,  September  16, 1897)  the  soil  is  a 
light  brown  sand  with  an  effective  size  of  0.13  mm.  and  a  uniformity 
coefficient  of  2.5.  The  top  soil  is  thin  and  differs  so  little  from  the  lower 
material  that  it  is  usually  considered  unnecessary  to  separate  the  two  in 
grading  operations.  The  thin  growth  of  low  pine  which  covers  much  of 
the  land  is  cut  off  when  a  tract  is  prepared  for  farming,  the  ground  is 
usually  graded  to  a  level  surface  with  the  help  of  light  portable  railways, 
and  2  to  3-in.  underdrains  are  put  in  at  depths  of  4  to  6  ft.  These 
drains  are  on  grades  as  low  as  1  :  250  in  some  places  and  are  not  more 
than  30  ft.  apart.  They  discharge  into  main  drains  4  to  7  in.  in  diam- 
eter, which  have  minimum  grades  of  1  :  500.  When  the  effluent  reaches 
a  quantity  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  7-in.  tile  drain,  it  is  carried  away  in 
open  ditches.  These  have  1  :  1^^  side  slopes  protected  with  brush  and 
longitudinal  rows  of  small  stakes  imtil  willows  planted  along  the  edges 
of  the  banks  develop  enough  to  hold  them. 
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The  sewage  reacheB  the  farms  through  force  mains  with  which  eniaU 
standpipea  are  connected.  These  are  merely  a  few  lengths  of  pipe  set 
up  vertically  to  contain  floats.  Each  float  has  a  rod  rising  from  it,  to 
the  top  of  which  a  large  target  is  attached  during  the  day  and  a  tanteni 
at  night.  The  standpipe  also  has  an  overflow  which  discharges  on  to  the 
beds  in  the  vicinity,  but  ia  not  expected  to  come  into  action  under  ordi- 
nary working  conditions.  The  watermen  are  expected  to  watch  the 
target  or  light  and  when  it  rises,  to  open  enough  gates  on  the  pressure 
pipes  connected  with  the  force  mains  to  keep  the  sewage  from  reaching 
the  overflow.  These  gates  discharge  the  sewage  into  small  brush-lined 
basins  with  a  screen  of  brush  to  intercept  the  large  floating  material. 
These  basins  give  off  more  odor  than  other  parts  of  the  farm,  but  are 
considered  as  satisfactory  as  any  substitute  that  has  been  proposed, 
be^des  being  very  cheap  to  construct  and  maintain.  From  these  basins 
the  sewage  flows  through  a  system  of  open  ditches  or  carriers  formed  in 
the  embankments  around  the  beds  into  which  the  land  is  subdivided. 
The  bottoms  of  the  carriers  are  above  the  beds,  so  that  the  channels  can 
be  drained  when  not  in  use.  A  thick  growth  of  grass  soon  Covers  them 
and  holds  their  form  satisfactorily.  Wooden  boxes  throi^h  the  sides 
of  the  carriers,  and  wooden  gates  for  closing  the  boxes  and  the  carriers, 


Table  165.— Info: 


Regardinq     Gbi 

(Brodlnchneider  und  Thumir 


Sbwaqe    Farus 


1       Ion.  d^          ^i^J^       1 

Berlin 

Loamy  and  sandy 

Sandy 

Loamy  and  sandy 

Sandy 

Sandy 
Dune  sand 

Sandy 
Sandy 

Sandy 

Sandy  and  gravelly 

Sandy 

Loamy 

6,200 
3,630 
13,900 

19,000 
9,700 
4,800 
6,840 

5.340 
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485 
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285 
107 
97 
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5,450      ,        140 
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enable  the  watermen  to  control  the  disehai^e  of  the  sewage  over  the 
beds. 

The  cost  of  land  at  a  Berlin  farm  being  developed  during  Hazen's 
visit  in  1896  was  stated  to  be  $194  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  preparing 
the  land  was  stated  as  S126  an  acre.  The  cost  of  preparation  was  made 
up  of  S39  for  grading  and  embankments,  S39  for  draining  and  (18  for 
distribution  system  for  raw  sewage. 

Although  sewage  farming  has  strong  advocates  among  German  en- 
gineers, it  also  has  critics  who  predict  its  gradual  abandonment.  Dr. 
Dunbar  states  in  his  "Principles  of  Sewage  Treatment,"  page  266,  the 
opinion  of  these  critics  in  the  following  words: 

"I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  cheaper  for  many  towns  to  abandon 
irrigation  and  replace  it  by  artificial  biological  processes.  It  appears  fairly 
certain  that  this  will  be  the  course  of  affairs  as  soon  as  the  growth  of  the 
towns  exceeds  a  certain  limit.  I  do  not  doubt,  for  example,  that  many  of  ua 
will  live  to  see  the  day  when  Berlin  will  sell  its  irrigation  farms  for  building 
purposes  and  construct  artificial  biological  works  in  their  place." 


His  statement  of  the  results  of  land  treatment  at  Berlin  1 
Table  166. 


given  m 


Table  166. — Uesultb  of  Land  Tkeatment  at  Bbulin  i 

(Dunbar;  portB  ptsr  l.OOO.DUO) 
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SEWAGE  PAKMING  IN  FRANCE 

Sew^e  farming  is  practi.sed  by  about  30  French  cities,  according  to 
Imbcaux's  "L'Assainessement  des  Villcs."  The  most  important 
example  is  afforded  by  Paris;  Kheims,  Poitiers  and  Alotitelimar  are  other 

cities  in  the  list.  In  most  cases  the  sewage  is  used  for  irrigating  grass 
land  and  little  attention  is  apparently  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  effluent. 
The  first  farm  to  receive  all  the  sewage  of  a  French  city  was  developed 
at  Rheims  by  a  private  company,  which  applied  the  sewage  at  a  rate  of 
about  9000  gal.  per  acre  daily  to  a  "thin  layer  of  earth  overlying  fis- 
sured limestone."     {Bcclimann,  rrnns.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  vol.  liv,  part  E, 
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page  195.)  The  authors  were  informed  by  Le  Couppey  de  la  Forest, 
secretary  of  the  Society  for  Public  Health  and  Sanitary  Ei^ineering, 
that  in  1908  the  sewage  of  Rheime  amounted  to  11,800,000  gal.  per  day 
and  the  area  under  cultivation  was  1472  acres.  This  gives  a  rate  of  a 
little  over  8000  gal.  per  acre  daily. 

Paris. — In.  1868  experiments  with  sewage  irrigation  were  undertaken 
at  Gennevilliers.  After  a  little  local  opposition,  irrigation  with  Paris 
sewage  at  that  suburb  steadily  increased  in  extent  and  was  so  satisfac- 
tory from  both  sanitary  and  agricultural  standpoints  that  in  1889  per- 
mission was  obtained  to  carry  on  sewage  irrigation  at  Achgres,  and  the 
farms  were  put  in  service  in  1895.  The  legal  average  rate  at  which  sew- 
&ge  can  be  applied  to  the  laud  is  1 1 ,800  gal .  per  acre  daily,  but  apparently 
this  is  sometimes  considerably  exceeded.  In  1894,  additions  to  the 
existing  works  were  authorized,  which  were  completed  in  1899,  and  since 
then  supplementary  works  were  undertaken  to  enable  most  of  the  sew- 
age of  the  city  and  part  of  its  suburbs  to  be  applied  to  land,  except  when 
the  storm  overflows  are  in  operation  to  relieve  the  interoepters  of  part  of 
the  run-off  from  heavy  rainfalls. 

According  to  the  1914  report  of  the  MetropoUtan  Sewerage  Commisdon 
of  New  York,  the  population  contributing  sewage  to  the  farms  in  1910 
was  2,800,000.  The  volume  of  sew^e  was  then  160,000,000  to  185,- 
000,000  gal.  per  day,  equivalent  to  57.1  to  64.8  gal.  per  capita.  About 
160,000,000  gal.  were  used  for  irrigation.  The  extent  of  the  land  receiv- 
ing sewage  at  that  time  was  as  follows: 


Ana  of  luma.  %a 

Phntaly      '      Owned  by 
owned         1           city 

1,996         ',              15 

386       1      2,966 
3,731        1       1,235 
2,137       ;          210 

Toul 

2,011 
3,351 
4,966 
2,347 

AqMkb. 

8,250             4.425 

12.675 

The  cost  of  the  farms  owned  by  the  city  was  87,220,000  in  1900  and 
the  annual  operating  expenses  of  the  farms  and  the  distribution  of  sewage 
was  about  $1,000,000.  The  Gennevilliers  crops  in  1907  were  reported 
to  be  worth  about  $400,000.  Financial  records  of  the  farms  ar«  not 
obtainable. 

Accor<ling  to  Bechmann,  the  irrigated  lands,  except  those  of  M^, 
are  alluvial  deposits  of  verj'  porous  sand  and  gravel  6  to  20  ft.  deep. 
Near  the  Seine  the  sand  contains  i<ilt  which  makes  careful  underdnunage 
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neoessary  to  keep  down  the  ground-water  level.  The  plateau  of  Miry 
is  partly  fine  and  medium  sand  and  partly  loam  on  limestone,  makini; 
underdrainage  necessary.  The  city's  land  is  leased  to  tenants  at  rates 
ran^ng  from  about  $5  per  acre,  where  the  tenant  agrees  to  apply  the 
sewage  to  land  only  as  directed  by  the  city's  representatives,  to  about 
$40  per  acre  where  he  uses  the  sewage  when  and  how  he  desires.  The 
owners  of  the  land  take  the  sewage  as  they  desire  it.  At  Gennevilliers, 
where  market  gardening  is  mainly  practised,  the  city  maintains  a  model 
farm,  to  assist  those  using  the  sewage  to  apply  it  in  the  most  effective 
ways. 

The  sewage  is  screened  and  settled.  It  is  distributed  through  the 
farms  in  reinforced  concrete  conduits  1  to  4  ft.  in  diameter,  lined  with 
sheet  steel  where  the  pressures  are  heavy.  These  conduits  have  risers 
1  ft.  in  diameter  with  outlets  for  the  sewage  into  the  open  carrierB  which 
distribute  it  over  the  fields.  The  underdrains  have  an  average  depth  of 
nearly  10  ft.  and  are  constructed  of  plain  or  reinforced-concrete  pipe. 
They  dischai^e  into  open  ditches  with  concrete  lining. 

The  average  results  of  land  treatment  at  the  Paris  sewage  farms 
in  1901  are  given  in  Table  167,  from  Becbmann's  paper  previously 
mentioned. 

Tablb  167. — RoHULTH  or  Land  Trbatmbnt  at  .Sewage  Farms  of  Paris 
IN  1901 

(Beohnumo;  p*rw  per  1,000.000) 


EfluenU  fTdm  farnu  M 


Mineral  matt«T, . 
Organic  matter. . 

Chlorine 

Nitrogen  as  nitrai 

Ammonia 

Organic '  6.7      |       0.0    | 

Bacteria  per  cc '  148,322,000 '    SB&.O    , 


307.0  I  258.0  ! 

1.1  i  1.7 

83.0  I  72.0  j 

28. 2  ,  19.1  I 

0.0  I  0-2  j 


SEWAGE  IRRIGATION  IN  AMERICA 

Sewage  irrigation  in  America  had  its  beginning  in  small  undertakings 
at  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Augusta,  Me.,  and  the  Worcester,  Mass., 
State  Hospital.  The  latter  attempt  to  irrigate  with  sewage  attracted 
much  attention  for  several  years.  The  sewage  first  entered  a  covered 
storage  tank  30  ft.  long,  16  ft.  wide  and  about  6  ft.  deep.  The  inlet 
pipe  had  its  end  bent  over  and  submerged  a  few  inches,  and  the  outlet 
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pipe  was  Bimilarly  bent  over  but  carried  down  in  the  tank  so  that  its  end 
was  about  2)^  ft,  below  the  surface  of  the  sewage.  There  was  a  sludge 
drain  leading  to  a  pit  where  it  was  proposed  to  compost  the  sludge  with 
other  refuse,  but  there  are  no  records  to  show  this  was  ever  done.  About 
34  acres  were  available  for  irrigation,  which  was  carried  on  with  satis- 
faction to  the  asylum  authorities  for  a  number  of  years,  until  the  number 
of  patients  considerably  exceeded  the  600  for  which  the  system  was  laid 
out.  There  is  no  record  of  the  date  when  irrigation  was  abandoned. 
The  superintendent  informed  the  authors  in  1914  that  he  understood 
sewage  farming  was  given  up  on  account  of  objectionable  odors  from  the 
surface  of  the  fields. 

At  the  State  Farm  at  Howard,  R.  1.,  where  an  irrigation  system  was 
constructed  in  1885  from  the  plans  of  Samuel  M.  Gray,  the  history  has 
been  different  from  that  of  most  of  these  early  sewage  farms,  for  the 
fields  laid  out  then  have  been  in  continuous  use  to  the  present  time. 
One  field  has  an  area  of  about  2.6  acres  and  the  other  an  area  of  5.7  acres. 
Both  had  originally  about  10  in.  of  tine  light  loam  on  a  subsoil  of  sand 
and  fine  gravel,  growing  coarser  as  the  depth  Increased,  The  surface 
was  leveleil  and  lines  of  3  and  4-in.  tile  drains  were  laid  about  40  ft,  apart 
at  a  depth  of  5  to  6  ft.  The  sewage  was  screened  and  carried  in  channel 
pipe  bedded  in  concrete  on  the  top  of  embankments  running  around  the 
sides  of  the  land.  This  channel  pipe  had  gates  at  intervals  of  about 
100  ft.,  through  which  the  sewage  was  discharged  on  the  sloping  fields. 
Dr.  F.  B.  Jewett,  superintendent,  informed  the  authors  in  1914  that  it 
was  the  custom  to  turn  the  day  sewage  on  the  large  lot  and  the  night 
sewage  on  the  other.  Very  little  effluent  appears  at  the  outlets  of  the 
drains.  Up  to  1912,  the  land  was  cropped,  vegetables  being  raised  in  the 
earlier  years  and  corn  subsequently.  The  sewage  was  distributed  in 
furrows.  Since  1912,  no  crops  have  been  raised  and  intermittent  filtra- 
tion has  been  practised. 

One  of  the  boldest  attempts  at  irrigation  with  sewi^e  in  this  country 
was  made  by  Col.  Goo.  E.  Waring  at  Wayne,  Pa.,  in  1891.  It  is  of  in- 
terest as  an  attempt  to  follow  English  practice  where  the  land  is  not 
adapted  for  such  work.  The  original  site  was  described  by  Col.  Waring 
in  the  American  ATchitect,  July  2,  1892,  as  follows: 

"It  consisted  mainly  of  an  old  pond  surrounded  by  ancient  pollard  willows, 
a  large  area  of  swamp  throufth  which  the  brook  meandered,  about  4  acres  of 
slightly  sloping  cleared  land,  and  a  very  steep,  thicklj'  wooded  and  rocky 
hillside,  rising  about  100  ft.  from  the  level  of  the  brook  to  one  comer  of  the 
nearh'  square  tract.  The  pond  was  obliterated,  the  willows  and  much  other 
v^etation  were  cleared  away,  the  brook  was  confined  within  stone  waits, 
and  all  except  the  steep  hillside  was  thoroughly  underd rained." 

The  tract  comprised  11  acres  and  was  intersected  diagonally  by  the 
brook,  which  was  straightened  and  ileepened,  and  its  banks  above  the 
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Btone  revetment  were  aodded.  The  sewage  applied  to  the  land  on  one 
side  of  the  brook  was  screened,  and  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  tract 
was  both  settled  and  screened.  The  sewf^e  was  discharged  in  each 
case  behind  a  low  bank  of  broken  stone  which  was  placed  there  to  cause 
it  to  be  distributed  uniformly  over  the  rather  sharply  slopii^  hillside. 
For  the  same  purpose  several  low  banks  of  locomotive  cinders  were  laid 
on  contours  at  successive  intervals  down  the  slopes.  The  sew^e  was 
somewhat  checked  behind  these  banks,  and  started  uniformly  at  each. 
It  could  flow  along  the  ground  behind  a  bank  more  freely  than  through 
the  interstices  between  the  cinders  and  it  was  thus  distributed  across  the 
face  of  the  hill  at  each  bank. 

It  was  stated  by  M.  ti.Baker  in  Engineering  Newa,  Nov.  3,  1892,  that 
during  a  visit  to  the  place  a  short  time  before,  the  sewage  was  well  dis- 
tributed and  caused  no  perceptible  pollution  of  the  brook,  in  which  he 
saw  small  fish.  Five  crops  of  grass  had  been  raised  on  each  side  of  the 
brook  and  there  had  been  scarcely  any  trouble  with  frost  during  the 
winter  of  1891-92. 

After  the  syatem  had  been  in  operation  a  few  years  it  passed  into  the 
handsoftheSpringfield  WaterCo.,andisnowthepropertyof  the  Wayne 
Sewerage  Co.,  of  which  J.  W.  Ledoux  is  chief  engineer.  He  informed  the 
authors  that  broad  irrigation  did  not  prove  successful,  and  in  1906  the 
company  was  forced  to  make  radical  changes  on  account  of  the  many 
complaints  of  nuisance  by  residents  near  the  plant.  The  changes  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  G.  Everett  Hill,  and  included  the  con- 
struction of  a  septic  tank,  preliminary  coke  strainer  and  intermittent 
sand  filters. 

The  first  American  town  of  any  size  to  try  sewage  irrigation  was  Pull- 
man, 111.,  now  a  part  of  Chicago.  In  1880  George  M.  Pullman  entrusted 
to  the  late  Benezette  Williams  the  planning  of  the  sewers  for  this  town, 
located  on  Lake  Calumet,  a  body  of  water  about  3  miles  long,  1}^  miles 
wide  and  not  over  10  ft.  deep  at  any  place.  The  land  was  level  and  only 
7  to  8  ft.  above  the  lake,  making  it  necessary  to  pump  at  least  a  part  of 
the  sewage.  A  separate  sj'stem  discharging  into  a  300,000-gal.  covered 
reservoir  was  built,  and  the  sewage  pumped  through  a  20-in.  force  main 
nearly  3  miles  long  to  a  screening  tank  at  the  form.  The  tank  was  b 
closed  6-ft.  vertical  cylinder  24  ft.  high,  elevated  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  screenings  to  be  dropped  into  wagons  driven  below  it.  From  this 
tank  a  main  distributing  pipe  ran  through  the  farm.  It  was  provided 
with  an  overflow  pipe  and  a  pressure- reducing  valve  to  prevent  any  pres- 
sure exceeding  10  lb.  coming  on  the  piping  system  through  the  farm, 
which  was  of  vitrified  pipe.  The  branches  from  the  main  were  9  in,  in 
diameter  and  315  ft.  apart  and  were  provided  with  hydrants  every  320 
ft.,  from  which  sewage  was  distributed  over  the  ground  by  means  of 
hose  and  temporary  ditches.    The  land  was  underdrained  by  lines  of  2 
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to  4-in.  tile  laid  at  a  depth  of  about  3^  ft.  and  about  40  ft.  apart.  These 
diechai^ed  into  a  6  to  12-in.  main  drain  which  emptied  into  a  ditch  run- 
ning to  the  lake.  The  land  had  about  1  ft.  of  black  alluvium  on  clay 
subsoil.  It  was  utilized  both  by  filtration,  for  which  purpose  about  15 
acres  were  subdivided  by  embankments,  and  by  irrigation  on  tracts  used 
mmnly  for  market  gardening.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  operation 
of  the  farm  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  efSuent 
and  it  was  stated  by  several  engineers  who  vi«ted  the  farm  that  they  had 
obBcrved  raw  sewage  discharged  into  the  lake.  The  history  of  the 
farm  is  recorded  in  Engineering  News,  vol.  ix,  page  203;  vol.  xxix,  page  27. 

Reports  furnished  to  the  authors  by  the  health  departmente  of  many 
of  the  Eastern  states  record  several  cities  and  a  number  of  small  com- 
munities as  practising  irrigation  with  sewage  but  investigation  shovn 
that  usually  the  sewage  is  subjected  to  intermittent  filtration  and  the 
reusing  of  crops  is  merely  incident^.  Growing  corn  on  intermittent 
filters  is  a  practice  difficult  for  a  thrifty  commisdoner  to  resist,  but  ex- 
perience at  South  Framingham,  Marlboro,  Brockton,  and  other  Massa- 
chusetts cities  proves  that,  if  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  it  is 
likely  to  be  destructive  of  the  filters.  The  roots  add  to  the  organic 
matter  deposited  in  the  pores  of  the  sand  by  the  sewage  and  eventually 
the  top  part  of  the  sand  is  changed  to  sandy  loam,  of  little  use  for 
filtration.  Beds  of  sand  suitable  for  intermittent  filters  and  properly 
situated  for  such  work  are  generally  far  too  valuable  to  be  damaged  by 
raising  crops  in  addition  to  purifying  sewage. 

One  of  the  few  Eastern  cities  reported  by  the  health  bureaus  as  using 
sewage  for  irrigation,  which  actually  did  so  in  1914,  is  Danbury,  Conn., 
having  a  population  of  about  25,000.  City  Engineer  A.  L.  Davis  stated 
to  the  authors  in  1914  that  the  city  owned  about  200  acres  of  land,  of 
which  about  10  acres  were  divided  into  beds  each  of  one-third  of  an  acre, 
used  OS  intermittent  filters.  Most  of  the  treatment  was  done  on  these. 
About  20  acres  of  fields  were  used  for  the  irrigation.  The  filter  beds  were 
originally  a  low  swampy  muck  hole,  which  was  underdroined  by  4-in. 
tile  20  to  25  ft.  apart  and  then  covered  with  3  to  4  ft.  of  sand.  Analyses 
of  the  effiuent  had  been  made  monthly  and  no  unfavorable  reports  had 
been  received,  according  to  Mr.  Davis.  The  irrigation  fields,  which  were 
about  200  ft.  long  and  30  to  50  ft.  wide,  were  located  on  the  slopes  leading 
down  to  the  filters.  The  sewage  was  carried  around  the  crest  of  the 
slopes  in  24-in.  channel  pipes,  and  as  it  flowed  down  the  slopes  it  was 
intercepted  by  low  ridges  of  broken  stone,  as  at  the  irrigation  tracts  at 
Wayne.  The  Danbury  works  cost  about  330,000  and  Mr.  Davis  esti- 
mated the  annual  maintenance  expenses  at  $3000  to  $3500.  The 
en^neers  were  Waring,  Chapman  &  Farquhor. 

Irrigation  is  practised  in  connection  with  filtration  at  Fostoria,  Ohio, 
a  city  of  about  10,000  population  with  about  620,000  gal.  of  sewage 
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dfuly.  There  are  6  acres  of  filters  aod  a  14-aGre  irrigatioa  field.  City 
Engineer  Chae.  Latahaw  informed  the  authors  in  1914  that  the  top  soil 
of  the  field  was  4  in.  of  loam  under  which  was  a  mixture  of  40  per  cent. 
of  clay,  30  per  cent,  of  gravel  and  30  per  cent,  of  sand.  This  is  under- 
drained  by  5-in.  tile  3  ft.  deep  and  20  ft.  apart.  The  field  is  flooded  from 
an  S-in.  outlet  discharging  upon  a  pile  of  boulders  at  one  of  the  embank- 
ments. About  40  bufihels  of  corn  or  l}^  toTis  of  hay  per  acre  are  raised 
on  the  field.  The  results  of  the  treatment  have  not  been  satisfactory 
to  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

A  sewage  disposal  plant  which  attracted  considerable  attention  at 
one  time  was  that  at  Hastings,  Neb.  The  authors  have  received  the 
following  official  summary  of  the  history  of  that  plant  down  to  1915, 
which  is  typical  of  the  reports  received  concerning  a  number  of  irrigation 
enterprises  formerly  rather  prominent  in  the  p^es  of  technical  journals. 

"About  20  yeaiB  ago  beds  were  prepared  to  receive  crude  sewaga  and  some 
unsucceaefut  itttempte  were  made  to  raise  a  few  vegetables  by  irrigation, 
which  has  been  abandoned.  Sint^  then  some  additional  beds  have  been 
graded  and  put  into  use,  and  a  small  septic  tank  built.  There  has  never 
been  any  skilful  mani^tement  of  the  plant.  It  has  not  yet  become  a  sufii- 
cient  nuisance  to  compel  an  effort  at  improvement  to  be  made." 

The  last  sentence  fpves  the  reason  for  the  eventual  abandonment  of 
sewage  irrigation  in  many  places  in  the  Western  states,  where  it  was  at 
one  time  used  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  other  methods  of  treatment. 
In  1893,  Engineering  News  stated  that  the  only  Western  cities  with 
treatment  works  of  any  other  type  than  irrigation  fields,  were  Leadville, 
Colo.,  and  Hastings,  Neb.,  where  crude  filtration  methods  were  then 
employed.  One  of  the  first  Western  cities  to  practice  irrigation  with 
sewage  was  apparently  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  This  was  carried  on  from  about 
1S83  to  about  1890,  when  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  sewage  outlet 
led  to  its  abandonment.  At  Los  Angeles  sewage  was  probably  used  for 
irrigating  market  gardens  about  the  same  time,  or  even  earlier.  It  was 
unsatiafactory  for  this  purpose  for  several  reasons,  and  the  practice  was 
gradually  abandoned.  The  leading  objections  were  the  offensive  odors 
from  the  sewage- irrigated  lands  near  suburban  property,  and  the  opinion 
which  gradually  gained  ground  that  sewage  did  not  give  such  good  results 
as  water  in  irrigation  work.  Salt  Lake  City  ia  another  place  frequently 
mentioned  by  advocates  of  sewage  farming  as  treating  its  sewage  in  that 
manner.  The  facts  in  this  case  were  communicated  to  the  authors  in 
1914  by  City  Engineer  Sylvester  Q.  Cannon,  as  follows: 

"The  city  Icbsch  ail  the  aewage  to  a  farmer,  who  makes  very  little  use  of 
it.  The  period  of  his  lease  is  for  25  years  from  Nov.  30, 1903 ;  the  considera- 
tion, SI.  The  sewage  not  used  flows  through  an  open  outlet  ditch  to  Great 
Salt  Tjikc  12  miles  from  the  city." 
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In  1914,  sewage  irrigation  was  apparently  practised  to  a  greater 
extent  in  California  than  in  any  other  state,  about  35  places  employing 
this  method  of  treatment.  Little  official  information  concerning  these 
farms  is  available  but  reports  from  engineers  not  connected  with  them 
indicate  that  irrigation  is  not  conducted  in  an  efficient  manner  as  a  rule, 
from  either  a  sanitary  or  agricultural  viewpoint. 

Sew^e  irrigation  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  began  about  1887,  when  300  acres 
were  bought  at  $125  per  acre  for  a  municipal  farm.  In  1905,  160  acres 
more  were  purchased  at  $150,  and  later  purchases  brought  the  total  up 
to  518  acres  in  1914.  The  property  is  4>^  miles  from  the  city,  from 
which  the  sewage  is  carried  in  a  16  to  20-in.  vitrified  pipe  line.  For  some 
years  the  sewage  was  passed  through  settling  basins,  where  the  deposits 
were  mainly  r^s,  corks  and  cofTee  grounds,  and  was  then  delivered 
throi^h  pipes  to  outlets  400  to  500  ft.  apart.  These  delivered  the  sew- 
age into  head  ditches,  from  which  furrows  were  run  2  to  6  ft.  apart.  A 
septic  tank  was  constructed  in  1910  and  concrete  pipes  laid  to  distribute 
the  sewage  about  the  fsjm.  The  standpipea  were  placed  about  150  ft. 
apart.  The  sewage  was  not  allowed  to  run  continuously  on  any  area 
of  open  ground  longer  than  4  to  10  days,  and  as  soon  as  the  land  was  dry 
it  was  thoroughly  cultivated  and  occasionally  plowed.  In  the  walnut 
groves  the  sew^e  was  formerly  kept  on  the  land  from  Dec,  1  to  April 
1,  while  the  leaves  were  off  the  trees.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  the  sewi^e  was  used  exclusively  on  the  open  fields.  The  crops 
raised  have  been  barley,  wheat,  hay,  pumpkins,  alfalfa,  and  English 
walnuts.  Alfalfa  has  been  profitable  but  the  plants  collected  the  solids 
in  the  sewage  and  its  cultivation  was  accordingly  abandoned  for  a  time. 

The  condition  of  the  farm  in  1914  is  outlined  in  the  following  notes 
from  City  Engineer  Lewis  E.  Smith:  Alfalfa  was  raised  on  122>^  acres; 
walnuts  on  112  acres;  oranges  on  70  acres;  oat  hay  on  120  acres;  corn  on 
40  acres;  pumpkins  on  4  acres;  sweet  corn  on  3  acres;  kaffa  corn  on  2 
acres.  About  1,800,000  gal.  of  sew^e  were  received  daily,  and  after 
the  septic  tank  was  put  in  service  there  was  no  trouble  caused  by  solids. 
Alfalfa  is  now  one  of  the  best  crops  and  a  cutting  is  made  about  once  a 
month,  the  land  being  irrigated  after  each  cutting.  The  walnuts  are 
now  irrigated  about  twice  during  the  summer  and  twice  during  the 
winter. 

Sewage  irrigation  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  has  been  carried  on  since  about 
1900.  The  authors  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  official  information 
concerning  it  and  the  following  notes  are  from  the  two  journals  men- 
tioned hereafter.  At  first  the  city  paid  $5000  a  yeir  for  permission  to 
discharge  its  sewage  over  private  land.  In  1907,  a  municipally  owned 
system  was  put  in  service,  consisting  of  a  150  X  200-ft.  septic  tank 
divided  into  8  compartments,  each  35  X  90  X  8  ft.  deep,  and  an 
812-acre  farm.    The  tank  was  designed  to  afford  8  hours'  storage  for 
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the  raaximum  amount  of  sewage  for  which  the  works  were  intended  to 
provide.  The  effluent  was  distributed  by  a  main  ditch  from  which 
furrows  were  ploughed.  According  to  Engineering  and  Contracting, 
Ai^ust  16, 1911,  an  application  of  5000  to  15,000  gal.  per  acre  per  day 
was  about  all  that  moat  crops  would  stand.  The  most  successful  crops 
were  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  com,  pumpkins,  tomatoes,  cabbages,  English  walnuts,  alfalfa 
and  Italian  rye-grass.  In  January,  1908,  794  acres  were  leased  for  10 
years,  with  a  1 0-year  renewal  privilege,  according  to  Engineering  Record, 
August  22,  1908.  The  irrigable  portion  was  to  be  planted  to  a  vineyard, 
and  the  non-irrigable  portion  to  fig,  pomelo  and  orange  trees.  The 
city  agreed  to  prepare  the  ground  and  construct  all  ditches.  The 
lessees  agreed  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  effluent  from  the  septictank 
and  distribute  it  over  the  land,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  city.  The 
total  rental  for  the  first  year  was  $8000  and  for  each  subsequent  year 
$9000,  more  than  enough  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  bonds  issued  to 
pay  tor  the  disposal  works. 

At  Pomona,  Cal.,  the  sewage  is  taken  through  an  outfall  sewer  6.59 
miles  long  to  a  lOO-ocre  municipal  farm  and  adjacent  rented  land  also 
irrigated  with  sewage.  The  sewage  must  be  pumped  to  some  of  the 
main  distributing  ditches.  The  population  is  about  11,000  of  which 
hair  is  connected  with  the  20  miles  of  sewers  in  the  city.  City  Engineer 
Clarence  E.  Bay  ley  informed  the  authors  in  1914  that  the  farm  was  just 
about  self-sustaining. 

The  sewoge  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  is  conveyed  12  mUes  from  the  city 
to  a  6700-acre  privately  owned  tract,  where  it  was  used  in  irrigating 
1500  acres  in  1911,  when  the  farms  were  visited  by  one  of  the  authors. 
Ultimately  about  4000  acres  will  be  irrigated,  it  is  expected.  The 
sewage  amounted  to  about  12,000,000  gal.  daily,  so  that  the  land  was 
dosed  at  the  rate  of  8000  gal.  per  acre  daily.  The  irrigating  season  is 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  November  and  during 
the  remaining  3  months  of  the  year  the  sewage  is  stored  in  a  lake 
having  on  area  of  about  1000  acres. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

AUTOHATIC  APPARATUS  FOR  DOSmG 

It  is  expensive  and,  in  many  cases,  impracticable  to  employ  attendants 
to  regulate  the  flow  of  aewage  at  treatment  plants,  especially  where  it 
is  desirable  to  apply  the  sewage  in  doses.  A  number  of  automatic 
devices  have  been  used  to  attain  the  desired  regulation,  with  varying 
d^reea  of  succeaa.  The  principal  types  may  be  grouped,  according  to 
the  treatment  for  which  they  are  used,  as  follows:  (o)  for  intermittent 
sand  filters,  (6)  for  contact  beds,  and  (c)  for  trickling  filters.  In  general 
the  dosing  apparatus  acts  as  a  valve  to  control  the  discharge  of  a  dosing 
tank. 

OOSIIT6  APPARATUS  FOR  INTERHITTEHT   SAND  FILTERS 

The  apparatus  under  this  classification  may  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing groups:  (a)  air-controlled  siphonic  apparatus,  {b)  mechanically  con- 
trolled siphonic  apparatus,  and  (c)  mechanical  devices. 

Air-contioUed  Siphonic  Apparatus. — The  main  feature  of  all  siphonic  ■ 
apparatus  is  the  siphon.  Its  principal  parts,  Fig.  185,  are  the  main 
trap,  a  pipe  casting  with  the  long  leg  extending  above  the  bottom  of  the 
dosing  tank  and  the  short  leg  connected  to  the  discharge  pipe  to  the 
filter;  the  bell,  a  cyhndrical  casting  set  over  the  long  leg  of  the  main 
trap  and  supported  on  legs  or  piers  above  the  tank  Soor;  the  vent  pipe, 
and  the  blow-off  trap,  made  up  of  small  galvanized  wrought-iron  pipe. 

The  main  trap,  immediately  after  the  siphon  has  ceased  discharging, 
stands  full  of  water  to  the  level  B^.  The  blow-off  trap  is  also  full  to 
the  level  D,.  The  vent  pipe  is  empty.  Sewage  flows  into  the  dosing 
tank  and  the  water  level  rises  until  the  open  end  of  the  vent  pipe  is 
reached  at  A .  The  vent  pipe  then  becomes  full  of  water  and  the  siphon 
is  sealed  against  the  escape  of  air  confined  in  the  bcl!  and  upper  part  of 
the  long  leg  of  the  main  trap.  As  the  water  in  the  dosing  tank  continues 
to  rise,  it  exerts  a  pressure  upon  the  air  confined  in  the  siphon  and  forces 
the  water  in  the  long  leg  of  the  main  trap  down  toward  the  lower  bend. 
The  water  in  that  portion  of  the  blow-off  trap  under  the  bell  ia  iikcwiae 
forced  down.  At  the  same  time  the  water  level  inside  the  bell  rises. 
Just  before  the  discharge  level  in  the  dosing  tank  ia  reached,  the  water 
level  in  the  blow-off  trap  is  at  Dt,  in  the  main  trap  at  Bi,  and  in  the  bell 
at  C.  A  slight  further  rise  of  the  water  in  the  dosing  tank  forces  the 
700 
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seal  in  the  blow-^S  trap,  thus  releasing  the  air  confined  in  the  bell  and 
causing  a  sudden  inrush  of  water  from  the  dosing  tank  intu  the  bell, 
which  sets  the  siphon  into  full  operation.  The  sewage  in  the  doaing 
tank  is  discharged  through  the  siphon  until  the  level  is  at  the  low-water 
line  at  the  lower  bend  of  the  vent  pipe,  when  air  is  drawn  into  the  bell 
through  the  vent  pipe,  the  siphonic  action  is  broken,  the  bell  is  Riled 
with  air,  the  discharge  ceases,  and  the  main  trap  and  blow-off  trap  are 
refilled  with  water.  The  dosing  tank  then  fills  again  and  the  siphon  is 
ready  for  another  discharge. 

The  air  vent  in  the  discharge  pipe  line,  although  not  necessary  for 
the  working  of  the  siphon,  allows  the  escape  of  air  previously  confined 
in  the  bell  and  prevents  trouble  from  air  in  the  pipe  line.  There  are  a 
number  of  modifications  of  this  form  of  apparatus,  but  the  principles 


Fig.  185. — Siphon  used  in  dosing  intermittent  filters  (Miller). 

are,  in  general,  the  same.  The  sm^  siphons,  3  to  S  in.  in  diameter, 
in  some  cases  do  not  require  blow-ofT  traps  to  ensure  their  working. 

Where  it  Is  desirable  to  dose  two  or  more  filter  beds  in  rotation,  this 
can  be  done  by  instalUng  several  siphons,  each  connected  to  a  filter  bed 
and  arranged  to  discharge  in  rotation  automatically.  Two  siphons  of 
the  general  type  illustrated  by  Fig.  185,  set  side  by  aide  in  a  dosii^; 
tank,  will  operate  alternately  without  special  piping.  For  three  or  more 
alternating  siphons,  a  special  system  of  piping  with  starting  bells  or 
other  controlling  devices,  is  required.  An  installation  of  this  character 
is  shown  in  Fig.  186. 

When  this  apparatus  is  first  installed  the  main  traps  and  blow-off  traps 
are  filled  with  water,  also  the  starting  wells  of  siphons  2,  3,  and  4,  leav- 
ing starting  well  1  empty.    The  three-way  air  cocks  are  turned  so  that 
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wr  from  each  starting  bell  will  be  tranamittod  in  the  direction  shown  by 
the  arrows. 

As  sewage  flows  into  the  tank  and  the  water  rises,  it  finally  overflows 
into  starting  well  1,  which  is  soon  filled  with  water.  Tliia  confines  the 
air  in  starting  bell  1  and  the  air  pressure  is  transmitted,  as  shown  by  the 
arrows,  to  the  blow-off  trap  of  siphon  2,  When  the  discharge  line  in  the 
dosing  tank  is  reached,  sufficient  pressure  is,  thus  exerted  to  force  out  the 
water  seal  in  blow-off  trap  2,  which  releases  the  air  confined  in  siphon 
bell  2  and  causes  this  siphon  to  come  into  full  operation. 

While  siphon  2  is  operating,  siphonie  action  is  developed  in  the  drain- 
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Fig.  188. — Four  plural  alternating  siphons  (Miller). 

ing  siphon  connected  with  starting  well  2,  and  as  soon  as  the  level  in 
the  tank  is  below  the  top  of  the  well  it  is  drained  down  to  a  point  below 
the  bottom  of  starting  bell  2.  After  the  first  discharge,  starting  well  2 
is  empty,  whereas  the  other  three  are  full,  well  1  having  been  filled  when 
the  tank  was  emptied  by  siphon  2. 

When  the  tank  is  filled  the  second  time,  pressure  is  developed  in  start- 
ing bell  2  which  forces  the  seal  of  blow-off  trap  3  thus  starting  siphon  3; 
siphon  3  drains  starting  well  3,  and  on  the  third  filling  of  the  tank,  start- 
ing bell  3  brings  siphon  4  into  operation.  This  siphon  drains  welt  4  and 
on  the  fourth  filling  of  the  tank  pressure  is  transmitted  back  to  blow-off 
trap  1,  bringing  siphon  1  into  operation.    Thus  the  cycle  of  operation 
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continues.  Any  one,  two  or  three  siphons  may  be  cut  out  and  the  re- 
mainder will  continue  to  operate  as  before. 

Another  type  of  control  for  plural  alternating  siphons  has  been  de- 
veloped more  recently  in  which  no  piping  connecting  the  respective 
siphons  is  required.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  187.  Each  siphon  is  set 
separately  from  the  others  and  ie  complete  in  itself,  a  fact  which  may  be 
of  advantt^e  in  irregular  layouts, 

At  the  start,  the  main  and  blow-off  traps  are  full  of  water,  the  cut-out 
valves  are  closed  and  the  regulating  valves  are  open.     The  main  siphon 
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1. 187. — Four  plurni  alternating  siphon 


I  without  connecting  pipes  (Miller), 


ifl  brought  into  operation  by  forcing  the  seal  of  the  blow-off  trap  by  pres- 
sure transmitted  from  a  starting  bell,  and  tho  head  necessary  to  develop 
this  pressure  is  the  distance  from  tiie  bottom  of  the  starting  bell  to  the 
discbarge  line,  which  in  turn  is  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  blow-off  trap 
seal.  In  other  words,  that  siphon  whose  starting  bell  is  completely 
filled  with  air  will  be  brought  into  operation  in  advance  of  one  whose 
starting  belt  is  partially  hlled  with  water. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  starting  bell  of  siphon  1  has  no  priming 
pipe.  The  open  end  of  the  priming  pipe  on  No.  2  extends  one-fourth 
way  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  starting  bell,  No.  3  priming  pipe  one-half 
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way  up  and  No.  4  three-fourths  up  on  the  starting  bell  of  that  dphon. 
Therefore,  when  the  sewage  rises  for  the  firet  filling  of  the  tank,  the  start- 
ing bells  will  be  sealed  at  the  above-named  points,  that  is,  No.  1  at  the 
bottom,  No.  2  at  the  quarter  point.  No.  3  at  the  half  point  and  No.  4 
at  the  three-quarter  point.  Whea  the  discharge  line  is  reached,  starting 
bell  1  is  full  of  air  and  the  head  devdoped  forees  the  seal  of  the  blow-o9 
trap  and  brings  the  main  siphon  into  operation.  When  the  blow-oS  trap 
is  forced,  the  air  within  the  starting  bell  is  released  and  the  bell  fiUed 
with  water.  Therefore,  after  the  first  discharge,  bell  1  is  full  of  water; 
No.2iBane-quarterfull;  No.  3  is  one-half  full;  and  No.  4  is  three-quar- 
ters full,  and  as  the  bottoms  of  the  bdlB  are  below  the  upper  edge  of  the 
cups  (which  are  left  full  of  water)  these  levds  are  maintained  when  the 
tank  is  empty. 

In  each  of  the  air  compressors  is  a  regulating  valve,  and  when  all  four 
^phoDB  are  in  operation,  these  valves  are  open.  The  capacity  of  the 
Bit  compressor  above  the  regulating  valve  is  equal  to  one-quarter  the 
capacity  of  the  starting  bell. 

As  the  water  rises  in  the  tank  for  the  second  time,  the  ur  from  each 
compressor  is  forced  through  the  injector  pipe  into  its  starting  bell, 
thereby  displacing  one-quarter  of  the  water.  Bell  2  is  on&<juarter  filled, 
which,  on  being  forced  out,  leaves  the  bell  full  of  lur,  and  when  the  dis- 
charge line  is  reached  for  the  second  time,  siphon  2  will  be  the  one  to 
operate.  BeU  3  is  now  one-quarter  full;  No.  4  is  one-half  full  and  No.  1 
is  three-quarters  full. 

On  the  third  filling,  siphon  3  will  have  its  last  quarts  displaced  and 
will  be  brought  into  operation  while  the  volume  in  the  remaining  bells 
will  be  reduced  one-quarter.  On  the  fourth  filling  siphon  4  will  operate, 
and  the  fifth  will  return  to  No.  1,  this  cycle  being  repeated  continuously. 
Fig.  187  diows  the  water  levels  in  all  four  starting  bells  at  each 
discharge. 

If  it  is  desired  to  cut  out  any  aphon,  this  can  be  done  by  opening  the 
cutHJut  valve  ofthat  siphon  and  closing  the  regulating  valves  in  the  air 
compressors  of  the  remaining  three.  Theopeningof  the  cut-out  valve 
prevents  compression  in  that  starting  bell  by  opening  it  to  the  air. 
Closing  the  regulating  valve  increases  the  capacity  of  the  sot  compressor 
so  that  it  equals  one-third  of  the  capacity  of  the  starting  bell.  Thus  one- 
third  of  the  water  is  displaced  when  three  siphons  are  operating,  instead 
of  the  one-quarter  when  four  siphons  are  in  operation. 

Selection  of  Size  of  Siphon. — Siphons  for  dosing  intermittent  sand 
filters  should  have  sufficient  discharging  capacity  at  the  minimum  head  to 
empty  the  dosing  tank,  even  under  conditions  of  maximum  rates  of  in- 
fiow  from  the  trunk  sewer.  If  such  maximum  rates  are  higher  than  it  is 
feasible  to  provide  for,  the  balance  above  a  predetermined  rate  may  be 
by -|);i!isfd  or  the  siphon  may  be  allowed  to  go  into  continuous  operation. 
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Operating  continuously,  the  siphon  will  discharge  at  a  maxtmum  rate 
dependent  upon  the  maximum  head  available.  Table  168,  prepared  by 
the  Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  is  a  guide  in  the  Belection  of  a  eiphon  to 
cover  this  contingency.  I^g.  188  indicates  the  dimensions  referred  to  as 
"minimum"  and  "maximum  heads."  The  minimum  head  can  usually 
be  varied  only  a  slight  amount  for  one  size  of  siphon,  but  the  maximum 
head  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  conditions  of  each  case.    Table  169,  also 

Oiichaiyje  tine 


Fi<i.  188.— Position  of 

prepared  by  the  Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  gives  the  rates  of  discharge  for 
siphons  discharging  freely,  that  is,  into  an  open  trough  or  similar  unre- 
stricted channel. 


Table  168,— Sizes  of  Siphon 

s  TO  BE  Used  w 

TH  Various  Rates  of  Inflow 

M.i.  iDflow  in  gallon,  per  24  hou 

DiamoUr  o( 

inchn 

6 
6>i 

10>i 
13 

14 

15 
17 
19 
22 

160 

1               230 

450 

800 

1          1,200 

1,780 

2,440 

!          3,210 

:          4,230 

6,430 

10,600 

..j            12 

1,070,000  to  1,465,000.      . 

16 

1,925,000  to  2.540,000 

20 

3,860,000  to  6,360,000. 

30 
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Table  169. — Ratbs  or  Dischaboe  u 

DtBCHASOlNO  INT) 


DUmater  of  dphon 


18  In.     20  in.      S4  ii 


3,130 
3.ZS0 

3,a70 
3,470 


6,160 

6,360 
6,540 
6,720 

S,WO 
6,070 
6,340 


6,400 
6,690 
6,880 


s.ioa 

8,330 


i&aro 

18,740 
19,120 


3,340 

3,400     ' 


1S,7» 

13,000 

isjeo   . 


21,430 

21,860 

23,580 

2a,gW) 

23,290 
23,600 
23,030 


E.  G.  Bradbury  ^vea'  the  following  formula  as  furnishing  a  close 
eetimate  of  the  dischai^e  of  siphons  under  varying  heads  (Report  Ohio 
Engineering  Society,  1910,  page  79): 

Q  -  0.4^  V2^ 

2,  by  WratoD  GftvMt,  oBtri  luggtrntiooa  u  ta 
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where     Q  >»  diacharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second. 

A  ■•  area  of  discharge  pipe  in  Bquare  feet. 
k  =  average  head  in  feet  or  half  the  vertical  height  from  high 
water  in  tank  to  center  of  outlet. 

H^tnumce  of  Siphons. — ConBiderable  trouble  has  been  experienced 
in  the  operation  of  eiphonic  apparatus,  a  large  part  of  which  has  been 
overcome  by  improved  designs  and  greater  simplicity  of  parts.  In  re- 
gard to  the  failure  of  siphons  to  operate  properly,  Bradbury  states: 

"When  siphona  fail  to  operate  as  intended,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  in- 
variably because  of  some  carelessness  or  oversight  in  setting,  leakage  of 
air,  or  stoppage  of  vents.  In  such  cases,  examine  the  outlet  end  to  see  that 
the  water  has  an  opportunity  to  fall  clear  of  the  end  of  blow-off  tap;  see  that 
bell  or  intake  end  ia  at  least  3  in.  clear  of  the  floor;  clean  out  sniff  hole  or 
vent  pipe;  remove  bell  and  see  that  there  are  no  rags  hanging  on  top  of  ver- 
tical Umb  in  such  manner  as  to  draw  wator  over  by  capillary  attraction;  if 
air  piping  is  used  and  the  siphon  cannot  otherwise  be  made  to  work,  remove 
it,  examine  for  cracks,  and  replace,  tightening  all  joints  well  with  white  or 
red  lead;  and  if  there  is  etill  trouble,  send  for  the  manufacturer." 

Barbour's  Siphon  Controlling  Apparatus. — There  are  a  number  of 
devices  to  control  the  operation  of  siphonic  apparatus  in  order  that  the 
discharge  may  be  diverted  from  one  pipe  line  to  another  automatically. 
One  of  the  best  known  was  devised  by  F,  A.  Barbour  and  installed  at  the 
sewage  treatment  works  of  North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  other  plants.     It  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  189  and  190, 

The  main  features  are  an  air-lock  siphon  controlled  by  an  air  valve  and 
float,  and  a  revolving  cylindrical  gate  valve,  also  actuated  by  a  float,  the 
whole  apparatus  being  set  in  the  dosing  tank.  Ab  the  level  of  the  sew- 
age in  the  dosing  tank  rises,  it  lifts  the  large  float  A  to  which  is  attached 
a  rack  and  pinion,  causing  the  cylindrical  gate  valve  to  turn  until  the 
opening  in  the  gate  is  opposite  one  of  the  outlet  pipes  to  a  filter  bed  or 
group  of  filter  beds.  At  the  same  time,  float  B  rises  until  the  high-water 
level  in  the  tank  is  reached,  when  the  trip  E  on  the  float  rod  opens  the 
air  valve  D,  suddenly  reducing  the  air  pressure  in  the  siphon  bell  and 
causing  the  siphon  to  come  into  full  discharge.  In  case  the  trip  failed  to 
open  the  air  valve,  an  additional  rise  in  the  water  level  would  bring  the 
siphon  into  full  discharge  by  the  aid  of  the  pilot  pipe,  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  that  previously  described.  The  siphon  continues  to  discharge 
until  the  low-water  level  in  the  tank  is  reached,  when  air  is  drawn  in  under 
the  edge  of  the  siphon  bell,  the  siphonic  action  ia  broken,  and  the  dis- 
charge ceases.  When  float  A  falls  with  the  sewage  level,  the  cyhndrical 
gate  valve  ia  not  turned  back,  but  is  held  in  place  by  a  pawl  and  ratchet 
on  the  pinion.  The  tank  then  fills  again,  raising  float  A,  which  turns 
the  cylindrical  gate  valve  around  to  the  next  outlet  pipe,  and  the  process 
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Fia.  189. — Plan  of  closing  apparatus  at  North  Attleboro,  Mas. 
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is  repeated  aB  described.  The  advantage  of  the  small  float  B  and  air 
valve  is  that  the  size  of  the  dose  can  be  regulated  by  setting  the  float  B 
higher  or  lower  od  the  float  rod.  The  action  is  positive  and  productive 
of  more  satisfactory  results  than  when  the  pilot  pipe  ia  relied  upon  to 
start  the  siphon.  The  "separator"  is  necessary  to  prevent  suspended 
matter  from  getting  into  the  air  valve.  This  apparatus  is  patented  and 
the  installation  illustrated  was  made  by  The  Atlantic  Works,  Boston, 
Mass.,  at  a  cost  of  $1525,  which  included  erection  in  the  building  on 
foundations  furnished  by  the  town. 

SlUeld's  Siphon  Controlling  Device. — Another  apparatus  working 
on  an  entirely  different  principle  is  the  rolling  ball  and  siphon  device 
designed  by  W.  S.  Shields  and  installed  by  Alvord  &  Shields  at  Lake 
Forest,  111.,  and  Wauwatoaa,  Wis.     It  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  191. 

The  Lake  Forest  installation  consists  of  ten  lO-in.  Miller  siphons,  set 
in  a  single  dosing  tank.  Each  siphon  has  a  vertical  box  above  it  upon 
the  floor  over  the  tank  and  these  boxes  are  connected  with  outgoing 
and  incoming  troughs  so  inclined  that  a  metal  ball  will  readily  roll  by 
gravity  from  the  outlet  of  one  box  into  the  next  one.  It  is  necessary  to 
elevate  the  ball  a  few  inches  in  each  box  in  order  that  the  circuit  may 
be  continuous.  Beneath  each  box  is  a  float  chamber  containing  a 
copper  float  with  a  small  platform  or  elevator  attached  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  float  rod,  as  shown.  On  top  of  this  elevator  is  a  seat  or  cage  into 
which  the  ball  rolls  from  the  incoming  trough,  lodging  in  such  a  position 
that  when  the  elevator  is  raised  by  the  float  to  a  predetermined  height, 
it  will  roll  off  into  the  outgoing  trough. 

In  the  bottom  of  each  trough  is  a  trip  lever,  so  arranged  that  when  the 
ball  strikes  it  in  its  descent,  it  carries  the  lever  down  and  opens  the  air 
valve  connected  with  the  air  bell  of  a  siphon,  thereby  releasing  the  air 
pressure  and  starting  the  siphon  into  operation.  The  ball  remains  on 
the  end  of  the  lever,  resting  against  a  guide  on  the  side  of  the  elevator, 
which  is  now  at  its  maximum  height.  As  the  water  Is  drawn  from  the 
tank  the  float  descends  until  the  cage  is  opposite  the  ball,  at  which  point 
it  roils  onto  the  elevator,  releasing  the  trip  lever  and  closing  the  air 
cock.  The  ball  then  goes  down  with  the  elevator  to  the  bottom  of  the 
box  where  it  remains  until  the  dosing  tank  is  empty  and  the  discharge  of 
the  Mphon  ceases.  The  tank  then  begins  to  fill  and  the  float  and  ball 
again  rise  until  the  ball  rolls  on  to  open  the  next  siphon  in  the  circuit. 

At  Wauwatosa,  where  six  10-in.  siphons  are  operated,  a  3-in.  brass  ball 
has  been  successfully  operating  the  device  from  1901  to  date  (1915)  with 
but  two  interruptions.  One  was  caused  by  a  defective  trough  and  the 
other  by  the  freezing  of  the  air  valves,  which  were  too  tight.  This  latter 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  leaving  the  air  valves  quite  loose.  The  de- 
vice proved  its  efficiency  particularly  during  the  winter  of  1914-15,  when 
in  a  week  of  extreme  cold  the  temperature  dropped  to  —  20°F.    A  revo- 
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lution  counter  operated  by  a  copper  float  registera  each  discharge  of  the 
tank  and  consequently  the  quantity  of  sewage  treated.  The  coat  of  the 
controlling  chamber  and  device  at  Wauwatosa  was  S1326. 


Fio.   191. — Shield's  ball -control  let!  dosing  apparatus. 

Some  rolling  ball  devices  of  this  type  are  covered  by  letters  patent 
Nos.  686913,  703090  and  7939G3  granted  to  W.  S.  Shields.  These 
rights  have  been  purchased  by  the  Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co. 
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Bradbuiy's  Sipbon  Controlliiig  Device. — In  1907  Bradbury  des^ped 
an  automatic  sewage  distributing  apparatus  which  has  been  used  sue- 


FiQ.  192. — Bradbury's  controlling  apparatus  for  aiphons. 

cessfully  at  the  Girls'  Industrial  Home  at  Delaware,  near  Colunibus, 
Ohio,  for  mechanically  releasing  the  air  from  a  series  of  4  siphons, 
thereby  causing  them  to  discbarge  in  sequence.    The  complete  appara- 
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tug  consistB  of  four  S-in.  siphons  of  such  dimensions  that  they  will  not 
discharge  automatically  under  the  head  available;  a  four-way  air-divert- 
ing valve  operated  by  a  float  and  lever;  and  an  air-releasing  valve  con- 
trolled by  a  float  and  wheel  arrangement. 

The  location  of  the  air-diverting  valve  and  its  details  are  shown  in  Fig. 
192.  It  consists  of  a  Square  block  of  brass,  drilled  longitudinally,  with 
2  openings  on  each  side  connected  by  piping  to  the  air  bells  of  the  4 
siphons,  and  1  opening  connected  to  the  air-releasii^  valve.  A  brass 
spindle  is  fitted  to  the  longitudinal  bore  so  as  to  turn  but  remain  air- 
tight. This  spindle  is  driUed  longitudinally  and  has  2  openings  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  so  that  they  register  with  the  2  pairs  of 
pipes  leading  to  the  siphons.  The  open  end  of  the  shaft  communicates 
with  the  air-releasing  valve. 

This  arrangement  opens  the  4  ports  to  the  siphons  in  sequence  by 
successive  quarter  turns  of  the  spindle,  which  is  operated  by  the  bucket- 
weight  and  counterweight  shown  in  Section  C-D,  Fig.  192.  The  bucket 
is  kept  full  of  water,  being  submerged  at  each  filling  of  the  tank.  The 
movement  of  the  float  and  spindle  is  gradual  during  the  filling  of  the 
dosing  tank,  being,  however,  complete  before  the  lowest  discharging 
level  is  reached.  The  air-ieleasing  valve  remains  closed  during  this 
period. 

The  air-releasii^  valve  is  a  simple  gas  cock,  opened  by  a  quarter  turn. 
The  cylindrical  weight  operating  this  valve  is  made  long  and  slender  in 
order  to  get  the  proper  relation  between  weight  and  displacement.  It 
is  not  a  float  at  all,  being  heavier  than  water.  It  is  hung  by  a  chain 
from  the  grooved  rim  of  the  segment  wheel,  as  shown  in  Section  A-B. 
The  weight  and  wheel  remain  stationary  until  the  tank  fills  to  the  proper 
height,  which  is  near  the  top  of  the  cylindrical  weight.  At  this  point  the 
reduced  weight  of  the  cylinder  is  overcome  by  the  counterweight  and 
the  wheel  quickly  makes  a  quarter  turn,  because  the  leverage  of  the 
counterweight  increases  more  rapidly  than  does  the  weight  of  the  cylin- 
der as  it  rises  out  of  the  water.  The  air  valve  is  thus  opened  and  the 
air  pressure  in  one  of  the  siphon  bells  released,  causing  the  contents  of 
the  tank  to  be  discharged.  When  the  water  level  has  fallen  about  2  ft., 
the  weight  of  the  cylinder  overbalances  the  counterweight,  and  the 
operation  is  reversed,  thereby  closing  the  valve  in  the  same  manner, 
the  relation  of  weights  and  leverage  again  causing  rapid  action. 

At  each  filling  of  the  tank  the  air-diverting  valve  makes  a  quarter 
turn,  opening  a  different  siphon,  and  the  operation  of  the  air-releasing 
valve  is  repeated. 

The  discharge  height  can  be  varied  by  changing  the  length  of  the 
chain  by  which  the  cylinder  is  suspended. 

Mechanical  Dosing  Apparatus  at  Newton,  H,  J.— The  sewage  treat* 
ment  plants  at  Newton,  N.  J.,  and  Ravenna,  Ohio,  designed  by  Williams, 
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Proctor  &  Potta,  are  provided  with  automatic  dosing  apparatus  of  the 
type  shown  in  Fig.  193,  made  by  the  Ansonia  Manufacturing  Co. 
Sewage  flows  through  the  settling  tank  into  a  dosing  chamber  containing 
a  float.  A  chain  attached  to  the  float  passes  over  a  sprocket  wheel,  on 
the  shaft  of  which  is  a  weighted  tever.  As  the  sewa^  in  the  dosing 
tank  rises,  the  float  rises  and  the  Bhaft  revolves,  bringing  the  weighted 


Fia.   193. — Dosing  apparatus  at  Xewton,  N'.  J.  (Ansoni 


lever  to  a  vertical  position.  As  soon  as  the  shaft  turns  so  as  to  bring 
the  center  of  gravity  past  the  vertical,  the  weighted  lever  falls  on  the 
opposite  aide  and  the  flap  valve  between  the  dosing  chamber  and  the 
distributing  chamber  is  suddenly  opened.  Each  rise  of  the  float  re- 
volves the  countershaft  to  which  the  distributing  gates  are  attached, 
a  fifth  of  a  revolution,  the  fall  of  the  float  failing  to  revolve  the  shaft  in 
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the  opposite  direction  on  account  of  the  pawl  and  ratchet.  The  5 
flap  valves  leading  to  the  5  filter  beds  are  each  attached  to  the  shaft 
at  points  equally  spaced  around  the  ciroumference,  and  thus  at  each 
one-fifth  turn  of  the  shaft  a  new  gate  is  opened,  the  other  four  Temun- 
ing  closed.  In  this  way  the  doses  are  distributed  to  each  filter  bed  in 
succession. 

This  apparatus  is  readily  adjustable  and  in  general  has  been  found  to 
work  satisfactorily.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  designing  apparatus 
of  this  type  to  provide  parts  of  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  shock 
due  to  the  suddenly  applied  force  of  the  falling  weight  and  the  resulting 
jerk  on  the  flap  valves. 

Float-controlled  Centrifugal  Pomp. — ^Where  it  is  necessary  to  pump 
the  sewage  from  the  tanks  to  the  filter  beds,  the  dosing  con  be  auto- 
matically regulated  by  the  control  of  the  pump.  This  type  of  control 
was  used  by  the  authors  as  follows:  The  effluent  from  settling  tanks 
flows  over  a  weir  into  a  dosing  tank.  As  the  water  level  in  the  dosing 
tank  rises,  it  lifts  a  float  in  a  float  chamber  of  a  pump  well.  When  a 
predetermined  elevation  is  reached  a  ball  on  the  float  chain  lifts  the 
lever  of  an  automatic  float  switch,  suddenly  closes  an  electric  cireuit 
and  starts  a  motor  driving  the  centrifugal  pump.  The  pump  discharges 
the  contents  of  the  dosing  tank  onto  the  filter  bed.  The  float  then 
drops  until  the  low-water  line  is  again  reached,  when  the  float  switch  ia 
opened  and  the  pump  stops,  allowing  the  dosing  tank  to  fill  once  more. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  pump  could  be  used  to  fill  a  dosing  tank  the 
discharge  of  which  is  controlled  by  a  siphon.  There  are  many  variations 
of  this  form  of  controlling  apparatus  which  are  useful  where  sewage 
pumping  is  required. 

DOSING  APPARATUS  FOR  CONTACT  BEDS 

For  the  automatic  control  of  contact  beds,  2  sets  of  apparatus  are 
required ;  one  for  filling  the  bed  with  sewage,  and  the  other  for  emptying 
or  discharging  the  sewage  after  a  definite  period  of  contact.  For 
filling  the  beds,  alternating  siphons  in  dosing  tanks  may  be  used  if 
sufBcient  fall  is  available.  In  this  case  the  apparatus  is  similar  to  that 
already  described.  The  dosing  tank  should  have  a  capacity  equal  to 
the  voids  in  the  contact  bed.  Where  there  is  only  a  limited  head  avail- 
able, air-lock  feed  apparatus  has  been  found  satisfactory.  Various 
mechanical  devices  have  also  been  developed,  working  in  conjunction 
with  siphonic  apparatus  to  fill  and  empty  contact  beds.  For  discharg- 
ing sewage  from  the  bed  after  contact,  timed  siphons  have  been  extensively 
used. 

The  automatic  apparatus  for  dosing  contact  beds  may  be  grouped 
as  follows:  (a)  air-luck  siphonic  apparatus,  (b)  mechanically  controlled 
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Biphons,  (c)  float-operated  valvesi  and  {<£)  miscellaiieous  mechanical 
devices. 
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Aii-lock  Feeds. — This  type  of  apparatus  operates  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  alternating  siphons.  Fig.  194  shows  in  outline  the 
general  features  of  an  installation  of  air-lock  feeds  for  4  contact  beds. 
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At  the  beginning  of  a  cycle  of  operation  the  wells  in  front  of  the  air-lock 
feeds  are  filled  with  water,  except  that  which  is  to  operate  first.  All  of 
the  blow-oS  traps  are  filled  with  water. 

Sewage  entering  the  channel  from  the  settling  tanks  flows  through 
the  feed  (the  one  not  sealed  with  water)  into  the  bed  until  it  is  filled,  or 
until  the  sewage  level  reaches  the  top  of  the  withdraw  siphon.  A  slight 
additional  rise  in  water  level  causes  the  withdraw  siphon  to  come  into 
operation,  and  the  compression  chamber  is  filled  through  the  withdraw 
siphon  until  the  sewage  level  inside  is  the  same  as  in  the  bed.  As  the 
compression  chamber  fills,  the  air  in  the  compression  dome  is  put  under 
pre^ure  and  forced  into  the  upper  part  of  the  feed,  gradually  displacing 
the  sewage  flowing  through  the  feed  until  the  sewage  level  is  forced 
down  below  the  inside  crest  of  the  feed,  when  the  flow  through  the  feed 
ceases  and  the  feed  is  air-locked. 

The  same  rise  of  sewage  in  the  compression  chamber  also  produces  a 
pressure  in  the  starting  bell,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  blow-off  trap  of 
the  feed  next  to  operate.  Just  before  feed  1  is  air-locked,  the  seal  in 
blow-ofC  trap  2  is  forced,  thus  releasing  the  air  confined  in  feed  2,  and 
allowing  the  sewage  to  discharge  into  contact  bed  2.  This  prevents 
any  backing  up  in  the  distributing  channel  or  settling  tanks. 

After  standing  for  the  required  time,  the  sewage  in  the  bed  is  discharged 
by  a  timed  siphon,  described  later.  As  the  sewage  level  in  the  i>ed  falls, 
siphonic  action  is  started  in  the  withdraw  siphon,  and  the  compression 
chamber  is  drained.  By  this  means,  the  compression  dome  and  start- 
ing bell  are  vented,  the  blow-off  trap  is  filled,  and  the  chamber  is  ready 
for  the  next  cycle  of  operation. 

Timed  Siphons. — These  siphons,  installed  one  to  each  contact  bed, 
are  for  the  purpose  of  automatically  controlling  the  time  the  sewage 
stands  in  the  bed.  The  general  details  of  a  tj^ical  timed  siphon  are 
shown  in  Fig.  195. 

At  the  start,  the  main  trap,  blow-off  trap  and  tOc  well  in  the  timing 
chamber  are  filled  with  water.  The  site  of  the  timing  chamber  and  size 
of  opening  in  the  timing  valve  determine  the  period  of  contact  and  require 
adjustment  after  trial  to  obtain  the  specified  period  of  contact.  The 
timed  siphon  is  controlled  by  the  starting  bell  in  the  timing  chamber,  and 
until  there  is  sufficient  pressure  in  the  starting  bell  to  force  the  seal  of  the 
blow-off  trap,  the  siphon  will  not  discharge  and  the  bed  will  stand  full. 
The  timing  valve  is  located  below  the  full  water  level  in  the  contact  bed, 
80  that  when  the  bed  is  full  there  is  a  continuous  discbarge  throi^h  the 
timing  valve  into  the  timing  chamber.  The  siphon  receives  air  through 
the  vent  when  the  sewage  has  been  drawn  down  to  the  low  level  and  the 
discharge  then  ceases.  While  the  timed  siphon  is  operating,  the  drain- 
ing siphon  is  discharging  the  sewage  in  the  timing  chamber,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  discharge  the  starting  bell  is  vented,  the  timing  chamber  emp- 
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Fig.  196.— Loss  of  head  with  feeds  and  timed  siphoiu. 
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tied,  and  the  apparatus  is  ready  for  the  next  filling  of  the  bed.  A  Special 
type  of  "timed-siphon"  is  covered  by  letters  patent  No. 848690 granted 
to  Shields,  also  No.  909340  for  a  method  of  making  such  siphons  operate 
in  rotation. 

The  air  vent  shown  is  not  necessary  where  the  siphon  dischargee  into 
an  open  trough  or  where  there  is  an  outlet  for  the  confined  air  not  more 
than  50  ft.  distant. 

Loss  of  Head. — ^The  loss  of  head  required  for  contact  bed  apparatus  is 
often  a  vital  feature,  and  in  this  connection  the  figures  given  in  Table 
170,  prepared  by  the  Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  are  useful.  Fig.  196  in- 
dicates the  dimensions  referred  to  in  the  table. 


Table  170.— Sizes  of  Feed 

AND  Timed  Siphons 

•na  Varioub 

Rates  or 

INPLOW 

Muimum  inflow. 
C>1.  i»r  Z«  houn 

HS' 

„,^,„ 

Depth   Df   KOD- 

SiH  of  MiUcr 

Minimum 
Fi,*U«;iB. 

5,000 
250,000 

6X10 

9 

3.5to4,0 

5ta    6 

2« 

250.000 
400,000 

6  X18 

9 

3.5to4.0 

6to   8 

2H 

400,000 
750,000 

8  X  18 

11 

4.0toS.O 

StolO 

2H 

750.000 
1,000,000 

10  X24 

13 

4,0to5,0 

10  to  12 

2H 

1,000,000 
.  2,000,000 

12  X30 

15 

4,Oto5.5 

12  to  14 

2H 

2,000,000 
4,000,000 

15  X36 

18 

4.0to6.0 

14  up 

2H 

Instead  of  building  the  filling  apparatus  at  one  end  of  the  contact  bed 
and  the  discharging  apparatus  at  the  other  end,  it  is  often  more  satis- 
factory to  combine  the  two  devices  and  locate  all  of  the  control  apparatus 
for  the  entire  plant  together  in  a  single  building. 

Air-flusb  Method  of  Control — The  Priestman-Beddoes  air-fiush 
control  for  siphonic  apparatus  works  along  somewhat  different  lines 
from  those  of  the  devices  j  u-st  described;  Fig.  197  illustrates  its  operation. 
The  upper  half  shows  the  inlet  apparatus  for  one  contact  bed  (left  side) 
with  connections  to  the  inlet  sluiceway  of  another  bed  (right  side). 
The  lower  half  shows  two  forms  of  discharge  apparatus;  the  left  side 
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being  &  pneumatically  timed  siphon,  and  the  right  side  a  hydraulically 
timed  siphon,  both  being  connected  to  the  inlet  apparatus. 

A  main  air  bell  is  placed  in  the  contact  bed  and  collecting  bell  2  in  a 
sump  which  has  a  fixed  water  line  during  the  filling  of  the  bed.  When 
the  water  in  the  bed  has  risen  so  that  the  head  a  is  equal  to  the  seal  6, 
air  is  Hushed  into  coUecting  bell  2.  The  pipe  c  is  to  insure  the  entire 
contents  of  bell  1  being  discharged  into  bell  2. 

Collecting  bell  2  is  piped  to  the  top  of  the  inlet  sluiceway  of  the  bed 
in  which  main  air  bell  1  is  placed.  After  the  air  flush  has  taken  place, 
the  air  from  coUecting  bell  2  displaces  the  sewage  from  the  inlet  sluice- 
way until  the  head  d  equals  the  seal  e,  when  the  surplus  air  passes  to 
the  surplus  air  bell  3. 

The  pilot  of  the  inlet  sluiceway  is  placed  in  a  sump  that  connects 
with  the  same  bed  as  the  inlet.  When  the  surplus  air  from  the  closed 
inlet  accumulates  in  bell  3  so  that  the  head  /  equals  the  seal  g,  it  ejects 
the  water  from  the  pilot,  which  releases  the  air  from  the  sluiceway  to 
be  opened  and  allows  the  sewage  to  flow  into  the  bed.  As  the  bed 
fills,  the  sewage  refills  the  pilot. 

In  the  pneumatically  timed  siphon,  air  passes  from  surplus  air  bell 

3  and  displaces  the  water  contents  of  timing  bell  5  and  the  submet^^ 
part  of  timing  pipe  6. until  head  k,  equal  to  head  g,  is  reached,  when 
the  supply  to  timing  bell  5  Is  stopped  by  the  blowing  of  inlet  pilot  4. 
Pipe  7  is  to  prevent  the  air  in  bell  5  from  escaping  through  inlet  pilot 

4  after  the  pilot  has  been  blown.  The  head  A  gradually  decreases  as 
air  escapes  through  timing  cock  8.  This  reduces  the  seal  j  until  it  is 
equal  to  the  head  k  of  the  outlet  siphon,  when  this  seal  is  blown,  bring- 
ing the  siphon  into  action. 

In  the  hydraulically  timed  siphon,  air  passes  from  surplus  air  bell  3 
and  partly  displaces  the  water  contents  of  timing  pUot  9  until  the  head 
I,  equal  to  seal  g,  is  reached,  when  the  pressure  is  relieved  by  the  blow- 
ing of  inlet  pilot  4.  This  reduces  the  seal  tn  to  less  than  the  head  n  in 
the  timing  chamber  sluiceway,  which  will  allow  pilot  9  to  be  blown  and 
cause  water  to  flow  into  the  timing  chamber,  which  wiU  later  operate 
the  main  outlet  siphon  as  well  as  the  timing  chamber  withdraw  siphon. 

Float  Operated  Valves. — The  best  known  apparatus  of  this  type  is 
that  installed  by  Snow  &  Barbour  at  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Fig.  198 
shows  a  model  of  it.  The  Mansfield  plant  is  made  up  of  5  contact 
beds,  arranged  as  sections  of  a  lai^  pentagonal  area,  with  the  dosing 
apparatus  in  the  center.  Each  section  is  dosed  and  emptied  in  rota- 
tion through  separate  pipes  leading  from  each  bed  to  the  control  ap- 
paratus. There  are  2  cylindrical  chambers,  one  for  the  influent  and 
the  other  for  the  effluent.  Each  chamber  is  connected  to  the  radiating 
pipes  leading  to  each  bed,  and  contains  a  cylindrical  revolving  gate, 
concentric  with  the  chamber  and  carefully  fitted  to  obtain  water-tight 
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joints.  By  revolving  the  cylindrical  gate,  its  opening  can  be  brought 
opposite  each  of  the  pipes  leading  to  the  beds,  thereby  shutting  off 
the  openings  to  the  other  beds.  The  power  for  revolving  the  gates  is 
obtained  from  a  float  set  in  a  separate  compartment,  which  rises  and 
falls  quickly  with  the  filling  and  emptying  of  each  «ontact  bed.  Sew- 
age enters  this  float  compartment  through  a  small  auxiliary  effluent 
pipe  from  the  underdrain  of  the  bed  which  is  being  filled,  the  pipes 
to  the  other  beds  being  closed  by  valves  also  actuated  by  the  fioat. 

In  Fig.  198,  bed  IV  is  being  filled,  bed  III  is  standing  full,  bed  II 
is  emptying,  bed  I  is  out  of  commission,  and  bed  V  is  standing  empty 
ready  for  the  next  dose.  When  the  plant  was  firet  put  in  operation  it 
was  customary  to  keep  one  bed  out  of  commission  for  resting,  and  on 
that  account,  the  apparatus  was  designed  to  permit  the  omission  of  any 
one  bed  in  the  dosing  cycle. 

Sewage  enters  the  influent  chamber  from  the  settling  tank,  and  flows 
through  the  gate  opening  and  connecting  pipe  to  bed  IV.  As  the  sewage 
level  in  bed  IV  rises,  a  small  quantity  of  sewage  floods  back  through  the 
underdrain  to  the  large  float  chamber,  so  that  the  sewage  level  in  the 
float  chamber  rises  with  that  in  the  bed.  The  lai^e  main  float  resting 
at  the  bottom  of  the  float  chamber  (not  shown  in  the  iUustration)  tends 
to  rise,  but  is  held  down  by  the  friction  of  the  pinch  rolls  A  on  the  float 
rod.  When,  however,  the  sewage  reaches  a  predetermined  level  near 
the  top,  the  auxiliary  float  B  is  lifted  and  the  pinch  rolls  A  are  turned, 
thereby  releasing  the  float  rod  and  allowing  the  main  float  to  rise  quickly. 
The  upper  end  of  the  float  rod  contains  the  rack  C  which  meshes  with 
the  pinion  D  attached  by  a  friction  clutch  to  the  horizontal  shaft.  A 
friction  clutch  is  used,  in  order  that  the  float  and  rack  may  fall  back  with- 
out turning  the  horizontal  shaft  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  hori- 
zontal shaft  drives  the  bevel  gears  and  pinions  E.  Over  the  influent 
and  effluent  chambers,  and  attached  to  the  gate  shafts  by  friction 
clutches,  are  the  gears  F  and  G  respectively,  which  mesh  with  the  lower 
pinion  E  and  turn  in  a  clockwise  direction.  The  length  of  travel  of  the 
main  float  and  rack  is  so  regulated  that  gears  F  and  G  travel  one-fifth 
of  their  circumference  for  one  rise  of  the  float.  This  movement  turns 
the  opening  in  the  influent  gate,  shutting  off  the  flow  to  bed  IV  and  fill- 
ing bed  V.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  effluent  gate  turns,  allowing  the 
sewage  in  bed  III  to  discharge  while  bed  IV  stantls  full.  The  rising  of 
the  main  float  opens  a  small  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  float  chamber 
leading  to  the  underdrain,  and  allows  the  sewage  in  the  float  chamber 
to  discharge,  whereupon  the  main  and  auxiliary  floats  drop  back  to  their 
previous  positions.  At  the  same  time  that  gear  F  turned,  the  blank 
pinion^  underneath  turned  &  similar  amount,  and  the  projecting  arm 
/  on  this  pinion  engaged  one  of  the  arms  of  the  cross-head  J,  fastened  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  valve  stem  controlling  the  back-flooding  from  bed 
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IV.  This  valve  waa  given  a  quarter  turn,  thereby  closing  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  another  projecting  arm  on  the  same  pinion  H  opened  the 
email  valve  controlling  the  back-flooding  from  bed  V.  These  small 
plug  valves  are  so  designed  that  each  quarter  turn  of  the  stem  opens  or 
closes  the  valve. 

When  bed  V  is  filled,  the  floats  ore  raised  as  before  and  the  train  of 
gears  is  brought  into  motion  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  previously  de- 
scribed, except  that  the  teeth  of  the  mutilated  gear  K  now  come  into 
mesh  with  the  upper  pinion  E.    The  design  is  such  that  the  influent 
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PiQ.  199.— Connections  of  Cameron's  dosinu  apparatus. 


gate  shaft,  instead  of  being  turned  one-fifth  of  a  revolution,  is  nov  turned 
two-fifths  of  a  revolution.  The  influent  gate  shaft  is  allowed  to  move 
double  the  angle  moved  by  gear  F  on  account  of  the  friction  clutch 
in  this  gear.  By  this  means  the  flow  skips  bed  I,  which  is  out  of  com- 
mission, and  is  turned  into  bed  II.  In  a  similar  way,  two  operations 
later,  mutilated  gear  L  is  brought  into  mesh  with  upper  pinion  E  and 
the  opening  in  the  effluent  gate  skips  from  bed  V  to  bed  II. 

It  is  possible  to  put  any  one  of  the  beds  out  of  commission  by  raising 
the  levers  M  and  A'  which  hold  the  mutilated  gears  K  and  L  in  place, 
and  turning  the  gears  to  the  new  positions,  where  they  can  again  be 
locked  by  the  levers.    If  all  of  the  beds  are  in  use,  as  is  now  (1916) 
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the  case  at  Mansfield,  the  mutilated  gears  can  be  removed  and  each 
of  the  beds  will  be  dosed  in  rotation. 

The  apparatus  installed  at  Mansfield  differs  slightly  from  the  model 
shown  in  that  the  pinch  rolls  A  are  replaced  by  a  plug  release  which 
operates  more  aatiafactorily  in  the  larger  machine.  This  apparatus  is 
claimed  to  have  advantages  both  as  to  cost  and  operation  over  air- 
controlled  siphons  where  there  are  as  many  as  eight  or  more  beds  to  be 
dosed.    This  device,  which  is  patented,  was  made  for  5  beds  by  The 


Fio.  200. — Alternating  gear  ot  Cameron's  dosing  apparatus. 

Atlantic  Works,  Boston,  Mass.,  at  a  cost  in  1915  of  93850,  including 
erection  in  the  building  on  foundations  previously  constructed. 

Cameron's  Dosing  Apparatus. — Among  the  English  devices  those  de- 
signed by  Cameron  are  prominent.  Figs.  199  and  200  illustrate  an  in- 
stallation for  4  contact  beds.  The  stems  of  the  inlet  and  discharge 
valves  for  beds  1  and  2  are  connected  to  one  lever  and  controlled  by 
floats  in  beds  3  and  4.  Likewise,  the  stems  of  the  inlet  and  discharge 
valves  for  beds  3  and  4  are  connected  to  the  lever  controlled  by  floats 
in  beds  1  and  2.    The  inlet  valve  to  one  bed  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  fulcrum  from  the  discharge  vtdve  of  the  same  bed.  The  ends  of  the 
levers  are  alternately  raised  and  lowered  by  the  floats,  thus  opening 
and  closing  the  inlet  and  outlet  valves  of  each  contact  bed  in  succession. 
While  each  bed  is  standing  full  in  rotation,  the  float  for  that  bed  holds 
open  the  inlet  valve  of  the  next  bed  to  be  dosed  and  the  outlet  valve  of 
the  bed  previously  dosed,  all  the  other  valves  remaining  closed.  The 
operation  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  table  taken  from  Raikeg' 
"Sewage  Disposal  Works,"  page  209. 

When  contact  bed  1  is  full, 
Inlet  3  and  outlet  4  opened  by  Boat  1  rising; 
Inlet  1  and  outlet  2  closed  by  float  4  Binkjag. 

When  contact  bed  3  is  full. 
Inlet  2  and  outlet  I  opened  by  float  3  rising; 
Inlet  3  and  outlet  4  closed  by  float  1  sinking. 

When  contact  bed  2  is  full, 
Inlet  4  and  outlet  3  opened  by  float  2  rising; 
Inlet  2  and  outlet  1  closed  by  float  3  sinking. 

When  contact  bed  4  is  full, 
Inlet  1  and  outlet  2  opened  by  float  4  rising; 
Inlet  4  and  outlet  3  closed  by  float  2  fflnking. 
The  beds  are  dosed  in  the  order  1,  3,  2  and  4. 

RocUng-frome  Control  ApparatuB. — The  sewage  treatment  plant  at 
the  Soldiers'  Home,  Johnson  City,  Teun.,  designed  by  Williams  & 


Soldiers'  Home,  Johnson  City, 


Whitman  (Engineering  Record,  April  27,  1907,  vol.  Iv),  has  an  auto- 
matic dosing  apparatus,  Pig.  201,  for  controlling  the  flow  of  septic 
tank  effluent  to  4  contact  beds. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  cast-iron  box,  octagonal  in  plan,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  are  4  plug  valves  each  connected  to  the  distribution 
system  of  1  bed.  Over  the  center  of  the  receiving  box  is  a  hook  sup- 
porting the  4-arm  rocking  frame  with  each  arm  attached  to  the  plug 
valve  directly  beneath  it.  When  the  rocking  frame  is  in  a  horizontal 
plane  all  4  valves  are  closed.    By  means  of  a  weight  on  a  swinging 
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arm,  the  plane  of  the  rocking  frame  is  thrown  out  of  the  horizontal  in 
auch  a  manner  that  the  valve  diagonally  opposite  the  weight  is  lifted 
while  the  other  three  remain  closed.  When  the  bed  which  receives  the 
effluent  passing  through  the  open  valve  is  filled  to  a  certain  level,  it 
overflows  into  a  system  of  small  pipes  leading  back  into  the  controlling 
chamber.  The  overflow  passes  into  a  bucket  hanging  from  the  rocking 
arm  dif^;onally  opposite  the  bed  which  is  to  be  filled  next.  The  weight 
of  the  water  in  this  bucket  is  sufficient  to  tilt  the  rocking  frame,  closing 
one  valve  and  opening  the  next,  and  at  the  same  time  causing  the 
swinging  arm  with  the  weight  to  pass  through  a  horizontal  angle  of  00 
deg.  and  settle  in  a  position  diagonally  opposite  the  newly  opened  valve. 
When  the  water  in  the  overflow  bucket  drains  out  through  a  small  hole 
provided  for  this  purpose,  the  weight  on  the  swinging  arm  keeps  the 
rocking  frame  tilted  so  that  the  valve  opened  by  the  weight  of  the  water 
bucket  stays  open  when  the  bucket  is  empty.  When  the  second  bed  is 
filled  to  a  certain  level  the  next  valve  is  opened  in  a  similar  manner  and 
BO  on  throughout  the  complete  cycle. 

Apparatus  of  a  similar  type  has  been  installed  at  the  Madison- 
Chatham  sewage  treatment  plant  in  New  Jersey,  designed  by  Hering  & 
Fuller,  the  apparatus  being  manufactured  by  the  Ansonia  Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

The  plant  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  has  a  special  apparatus  for  empty- 
ing each  of  the  contact  beds.  It  consists  of  a  float  in  one  bed  con- 
nected by  a  system  of  levers  to  a  valve  in  the  bottom  of  an  adjacent 
bed,  so  that  when  the  float  is  raised,  the  valve  is  also  lifted.  When  a 
bed  has  been  filled,  the  next  in  order  is  always  the  one  containing 
the  float  which  is  connected  to  the  valve  in  the  first  bed.  The  float 
holds  the  valve  open  until  the  bed  next  in  cycle  has  been  filled  and  in 
filling  has  caused  the  second  bed  to  begin  to  empty. 

DOSING  APPARATUS  FOR  TRICKLIHG  FILTERS 

The  design  of  adequate  dosing  apparatus  for  trickhng  filters  is  closely 
allied  with  the  design  of  the  distribution  system,  described  in  Chapter 
XV.  With  the  various  forms  of  traveUng  distributors  used  exten- 
sively abroad  no  additional  dosing  apparatus  is  required  so  long  as  the 
sew^e  can  be  delivered  to  the  distributor  by  gravity.  In  the  United 
States,  however,  pressure  nozzles  have  been  used  in  preference  to 
the  traveling  distributors,  and  the  resulting  complications  necessary 
to  obtain  uniform  distribution  of  tlie  sewage  have  brought  out  a  number 
of  devices  for  controlling  the  flow.  Some  of  these  are  modifications  of 
methods  used  in  sand  filter  or  contact'bed  installations,  while  others 
are  entirely  new. 

The  apparatus  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (a)  siphonic  apparatus; 
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(b)  mechanically  operated  valves;  (c)  float  operated  valves,  and  (,d) 
dosing  tanks. 

Siphonic  Apparatus. — ^Automatic  air-lock  siphons,  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  &  specially  designed  dosing  tank,  are  a  satisfactory 
means  of  regulating  the  head  on  pressure  nozzles.  By  varying  the 
shape  of  the  dosing  tank  it  is  possible  to  throw  the  spray  from  a  nozzle 
over  the  surface  to  be  sprinkled  and  accomplish  uniform  distribution 
of  the  sewage.  Siphons  i^ed  for  this  purpose  are  similar  in  design  and 
operation  to  those  employed  to  dose  intermittent  sand  filters. 

Size  of  Siphon. — ^The  size  of  the  siphon  should  be  governed  by  the 
maximum  rate  of  discharge  of  the  nozzles  or  other  distributing  ap- 
paratus, and  the  allowable  loss  in  head  by  friction  in  the  siphon  at  that 
rate.  Table  169  will  be  of  some  assistance  in  determining  the  re- 
quired size.  In  general,  the  loss  of  head  at  the  maximum  rate  of  dis- 
charge should  be  definitely  limited  and  for  average  conditions  O.S  ft. 
may  be  all  that  can  be  allowed. 

In  making  such  computations,  allowance  should  be  made  for  losses 
from  the  following  sources:  (1)  friction  in  equivalent  length  of  straight 
pipe  due  to  roughness  of  surface;  (2)  head  lost  at  entrance;  (3)  head 
lost  in  changes  of  direction  or  bends;  (4)  head  lost  in  sudden  enlarge- 
ment of  the  section;  (5)  head  lost  in  sudden  contraction  of  the  section; 
(6)  head  lost  at  obstructions  such  as  valves,  etc.;  (7)  excessive  surging 
due  to  impact  of  sudden  discharge. 

The  head  lost  in  entrance  may  be  materially  reduced  by  usii^  the 
principle  of  rounded  orifices  and  bellmouth  openings.  Sudden 
changes  in  sectional  area  should  be  avoided  so  far  as  possible  and 
where  a  change  in  section  is  necessary  it  should  be  a  gradual  one.  Ref- 
erence to  Volume  I  and  to  the  special  works  on  hydraulics  there  men- 
tioned will  furnish  the  desired  data  for  estimating  these  losses. 

Fitchburg  Dosing  Apparatus. — The  sewage  treatment  works  at  Pitch- 
bui^,  Mass.,  are  designed  to  care  for  not  only  the  normal  daily  sewage 
flows  but  also  excessive  rates  of  flow  during  storms  when  considerable 
surface  water  is  admitted  to  the  sewers.  The  dosing  apparatus  is  de< 
signed  to  shut  off  the  inflow  to  one  of  the  2  dosing  tanks  while  that 
siphon  is  discharging  and  allow  the  other  tank  to  be  filled,  thus  assur- 
ing the  same  size  of  dose  and  the  same  distribution  of  the  sewage  on 
the  filter  at  each  dose  regardless  of  the  rate  of  sewage  flow,  until  a 
maximum  storm-water  rate  is  reached  at  which  one  of  the  tanks  will 
go  into  continuous  operation.  By  using  2  dosing  tanks  designed 
to  operate  alternately,  the  point  at  which  continuous  operation  begins 
is  kept  higher. 

This  apparatus  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  202.  The  siphons  and  sluice- 
way were  designed  and  installed  by  the  Merritt  Hydraulics  Co,,  under 
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plane  prepared  by  D.  A.  H&rtwell,  Chief  Engineer,  and  Hairiaon  P. 
Eddy,  Consulting  Engineer,  of  the  Sewage  Disposal  Commission. 

Mecliaiiicaltj  Operated  Valves. — In  connection  with  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Advisory  Engineers  to  the  Sewerage  Commission  of 
Baltimore  in  1906,  Friederic  P.  Stearns  suggested  the  use  of  a  butterfly 
valve  driven  by  cams  to  produce  a  specific  variation  in  head  on  pres- 
sure nozzles,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  satisfactory'  distribution  of  sewage 
on  the  surface  of  the  trickling  filters.  Tliis  scheme  has  since  been 
worked  out  and  adopted. 


FiQ.  202. — Dosing  tanks  and  stphonic  apparatus,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Taylor's  UndulatiDg  Valve. — Investigations  at  Waterbury,  Conn., 

reported  by  W.  G.  Taylor  in  Engineering  News,  November  11,  1909, 
showed  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  substantially  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  sewage  by  means  of  an  undulating  valve  designed  to  vary 
the  head  on  the  nozzles  between  a  maximum  and  a  minimum.  A 
typical  section  of  the  valve,  as  proposed,  is  shown  in  Fig,  203. 

"The  new  valve  consists  essentially  of  a  cylindrical  or  rectangular  throat 
within  which  is  placed  a  ratable  valve  platen  having  such  specific  sectional 
contour  that  it  will  produce  as  a  result  of  its  rotation,  a  variation  in  pressure 
at  the  outlet  port,  which  will  precisely  follow  a  predetermined  cyclic  pressure 
curve.     The  actuating  apparatus  coDsists  essentially  of  a  small  low-speed 
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standard  motor  with  &  single  train  of  encased  reduction  gears  all  of  which 
may  be  attached  by  brackets  to  the  valve  head  or  mounted  on  an  inde- 
pendent pedestal.  80  long  as  the  valve  is  rotated  a  true  eyclic  pressure 
variation  must  be  followed  and  the  influent  applied  at  the  correct  rate. 
Variation  in  the  speed  of  rotation  does  not  modify  the  effective  filter  rate 
or  change  the  form  of  pressure  curve  but  simply  alters  the  length  of  the 
dosing  cycle.  On  each  of  the  vertical  side  faces  of  the  valve  is  placed  a 
circular  valve  head  and  the  removal  of  either  will  permit  an  examination 
of  the  interior  or  removal  of  the  valve  platen." 


tblrrFlatwi, 
JfyhB. 


Taylor  undulating  valve. 


Baltimore  Butteifl;  Valves. — The  following  description  and  Figs. 
204  and  205  illustrating  the  chief  features  of  the  conl»t)t  apparatus  were 
furnished  by  Calvin  W.  Hendrick,  Gtiief  Engineer  of  the  Baltimore 
Sewerage  Commission: 

The  trickling  filters  at  the  Back  river  disposal  plant  are  dosed  by  noizles 
which  spray  the  sewage  over  the  surface  of  the  atone.  The  head  on  the 
noEilea  varies  from  9  or  10  ft.  to  nearly  zero. 

In  the  control  house  the  sewage  passes  first  into  a  "constant  head  cham- 
ber"  where  the  sewage  level  is  maintained  at  a  constant  elevation  by  means 
of  large  ftoatHsperatcd  sheAr  gates  of  the  ball-cock  type,  which  admit  sewage 
from  the  outlet  channel  leading  from  the  tanks.  The  floating  balls  for  these 
valves  are  about  3  ft.  Sin.  in  diameter  and  are  mounted  upon  rods  extending 
outward  from  the  gates  and  pivoted  upon  arms  forming  part  of  the  gate 
seat  castings. 

Leading  from  this  chamber  are  ten  18  X  27-in.  rectangular  conduit  cast- 
ings (one  to  each  of  the  10  filter  beds)  through  which  the  sewage  passes  on 
its  way  to  the  nozzles.  The  opening  to  each  of  these  castings  ia  controlled 
by  an  electrically  operated  sluice  gate.  Each  motor  is  connected  to  an  auto- 
atarter  actuated  by  a  trip  on  a  float  rod  extending  upward  from  a  float  in 
the  outlet  channel.     The  trips  on  these  rods  are  set  at  four  different  levels 
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90  as  to  bring  sections  of  the  trickliog  filters  into  operation  one  after  the  other 
by  opening  the  motor-operated  valves.  For  example,  if  2  units  are  in 
operation  and.sewoge  begins  to  back  up  in  the  outlet  channel  faster  than  it 
can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  area  of  trickling  filters  then  in  service,  the  float 
under  the  third  auto-starter  is  raised  sufficiently  to  trip  the  latter  and  open 
up  a  sluice  gate  on  the  iolet  line  to  section  3  of  the  trickling  filters.     The 
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TricMing  filters 
FiQ.  204. — Sectional  elevation  of  dosing  apparatus,  Baltimore. 

power  for  operating  these  electrically  controlled  sluice  gates  is  obtained  from 
the  hydro-electric  plant  on  the  outfall  sewer  line. 

Inside  of  each  rectangular  casting  above  referred  to  is  a  flat  iron  plat« 
swung  on  its  horiiontal  axis  by  a  shaft  extending  through  a  stuffing  box  to 
the  outside  of  the  casting.  This  plate  fits  the  inside  dimensions  of  the  cast- 
ing with  a  clearance  of  about  j^  in.  The  end  of  the  shaft  is  geared  to  a  1- 
h.p.  directHiurrent  motor.     The    plate    is   turned   through    1    revolution 
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Fio.  205. — Operating  device  for  butterfly  valve,  Baltimore. 


(2  cycles)  approximately  every  7  minutes,  thus  alternately  damming  and 
releasing  the  sewage  flow  to  the  nozzlea.  The  spray  on  the  fitters  under 
this  action  falls  first  on  the  stone  immediately  adjacent  to  the  noxsle, 
gradually  increasing  its  breadth  to  a  distance  of  7>2  ft.  away  from  the  noitle, 
at  which  moment  the  flat  plate  in  the  casting  has  turned  till  it  ia  in  a  hori- 
lontal  position  and  the  maximum  amount  of  sewage  is  flowing.  Fig.  204 
is  a  sectional  elevation  of  the  constant-head  chamber  and  shows  the  relative 
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location  of  the  float-operated  shear  gates,  sluice  gates  and  butterfly  valves; 
also  the  relative  eievationa  of  the  filter  nozzles.  Fig.  205  ia  a  front  eleva^ 
tion  of  the  butterfly  valves  showing  4  valves,  two  above  and  two  below. 
The  driving  mechanism  for  two  of  these  valves  only  is  indicated. 

Pennypack  Creek  Butterfiy  Vslres. — Between  the  Imhoft  tanka  and 
the  trickling  filters  at  the  Pennypack  Creek  plant  at  Philadelphia  is  an 
equalizing  tank  which  serves  to  maintain  a  constant  head  on  a  butterfly 
valve  set  in  the  pipe  line  between  the  equalizing  tank  and  the  trickling 
filters. 

"The  effective  noKzIe  pressure  and,  therefore,  the  spray  from  the  noizles 
of  the  percolating  filters  is  controlled  by  the  action  of  a  butterfly  valve  in  the 
feed  line  between  the  constant  head  tank  and  the  filters. 

"This  valve  consists  of  a  circular  bronze  leaf  of  the  diameter  of  the  pipe 
in  which  it  operates,  pivoted  centrally  on  a  vertical  brass  shaft.  It  has  no 
seat  and  is  prevented  from  making  a  complete  revolution  by  exterior  stops 
at  full  open  and  closed  positions.  The  bottom  of  the  shaft  turns  in  a  socket 
cast  in  the  pipe  section'  and  drilled  to  fit  the  shaft.  At  the  top  the  shaft 
passes  through  an  ordinary  stuffing  box  and  terminates  at  a  bevel  gear. 

"The  weight  of  the  shaft  and  the  leaf  is  taken  by  a  ball-bearing  beneath 
the  gear,  resting  on  a  frame  which  is  adjustable  vertically  to  accurately 
center  the  leaf  within  the  pipe.  A  small  by-pass,  controlled  by  a  hand  valve, 
ia  connected  around  the  leaf  to  maintain  the  water  level  in  the  filters  during 
a  prolonged  shutdown  of  the  butterfly  valve. 

"The  bevel  gear  on  the  vertical  shaft  is  in  mesh  with  another  one  on  a 
horizontal  shaft  crossing  above  the  valve,  carried  in  boxes  supported  on 
brackets  which  are  bolted  directly  to  the  pipe  section.  To  this  horisontal 
shaft  is  attached  the  lever  for  operating  the  valve. 

"The  bronze  leaf  has  no  sharp  edges  and  the  surfaces  are  curved  to  oppose 
a  minimum  resistance  to  the  flow.  It  is  absolutely  balanced  and  will  main- 
tain  itself  in  any  position. 

"Theactionof  the  butterfly  valve  is  controlled  by  a  machine  driven  by  the 
sewage  (Fig.  206).  The  constant  head  tank  is  tapped  by  a  pipe  which  con- 
veys a  small  amount  of  clarified  sewage  to  the  machine,  where  it  passes 
through  a  combination  impulse  and  gravity  water-wheel  and  is  then  depos- 
ited on  the  surface  of  the  percolating  filters.  This  water-wheel  transmits 
its  motion  to  a  shaft  which  drives  the  main  shaft  of  the  machine  by  means  of 
a  worm  and  worm  wheel.     An  emei^ency  drive  is  provided  in  an  electric 

"Both  water-wheel  and  motor  are  connected  to  the  driving  shaft  by  cen- 
trifugal friction  clutches  which  grip  when  a,  certain  speed  is  attained,  so 
that  each  attains  considerable  power  before  being  called  on  to  do  any  work. 
The  motor  is  thrown  into  service  automatically  when  the  water-wheel  stops 
or  slows  down  from  any  cause,  and,  as  the  stopping  or  slowing  down  of  either 
one  releases  its  friction  clutch,  the  one  in  service  does  not  have  to  carry  the 
inactive  one  with  it. 

"The  main  shaft  has  3  cams,  one  of  which  is  fixed  and  two  are  loose 
on  the  shaft.    The  loose  cams  have  spring  clutches  which  engage  with  the 
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ahait  and  an  held  open  by  arms  actuated  by  electrO'tnognetB,  which  in 
turn  are  controlled  by  float  Bwitchea  at  the  constant-head  tank,  llieao 
cams  transmit  a  motion,  in  accordance  with  their  particular  outlines,  to  a 
lever  which  is  connected  directly  to  the  operating  shaft  of  the  butterfly  valve. 
"The  cams  are  bo  shaped  as  to  give  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  spray 
from  the  nozzles  to  full  play  and  return.  The  difference  in  the  shape  of  the 
2  cams  is  such  that  one  has  a  longer  period  of  spray  at  full  head  than  the 
other,  and,  therefore,  is  used  when  sewage  reaches  the  works  at  times  of  maxi- 

"The  fixed  cam,  with  its  lever,  operates  a  counterweight  which  closes  the 
valve  in  comformity  with  the  return  side  of  the  cam. 

"The  electro-magnets  are  connected  with  two-way  gravity-throw  Hwltchea 
at  the  constanUhead  tank,  operated  by  a  ball  float  and  so  adjusted  as  to 
maintain  a  constant  water  level  by  keeping  in  service  the  cam  which  is  prop* 
erly  adapted  to  the  rate  of  incoming  sewage.  When  no  sewage  is  entering 
the  tank,  the  machine  is  running  idle,  the  cam  grips  being  held  open  by  the 
magnet  arms.  As  sewage  enters  and  the  water  level  tends  to  rise  in  the  con- 
stant-head tank,  the  float  causes  the  magnets  to  operate  and  the  short-play 
cam  comes  into  action.  If  this  is  not  suflicient  to  care  for  the  quantity,  the 
lai^  cam  is  thrown  in  by  the  magnets.  If  the  level  continues  to  rise,  an 
alarm  gong  is  rung,  giving  notice  to  the  attendant  that  additional  filter-bed 
capacity  is  required.  When  the  water-level  falls,  the  operations  are  reversed 
until  the  machine  is  again  running  idle. 

"The  magnets  can  be  operated  either  from  the  line  or  a  storage  batt«ry, 
a  mechanical  moke-and-break  contact  being  provided  on  the  main  shaft, 
so  that  current  is  sent  through  the  circuit  for  an  instant  only  during  each 
leyolution  of  the  cams. 

"An  adjustment  on  the  valve-operating  lever  provides  the  varying  open- 
ing of  the  butterfly  to  compensate  for  the  changing  filter  area  and  maintains 
the  radius  of  action  of  the  spray  noziles  under  all  conditions. 

"The  machine  is  ball-bearing  throughout  and  requires  about  ffe  h.p.  to 
operate.''     (Report  of  Bureau  of  Surveys,  1912,  page  253.) 

Reading  Butterfly  Valves. — The  first  unit  of  trickling  filters  con- 
structed at  Reading,  Pa.,  in  1907  was  dosed  for  some  time  by  fioat- 
operated  butterfly  valves  designed  and  patented  by  O.  M.  Weand. 

"The  dosing  apparatus  is  located  between  the  main  from  the  septic  tank 
and  the  filter  bed,  midway  of  the  side  of  the  latter.  It  consists  of  an  elevated 
wooden  tank  19  ft.  in  diameter,  divided  by  interior  walls  into  3  compart- 
ments of  unequal  size,  the  flow  into  and  out  of  which  is  controlled  by  3 
butterfly  valves  operated  by  floats.  The  lai^est  compartment  is  called  the 
dosing  compartment,  the  next  in  size  the  storage  compartment  and  the' 
smallest  the  overflow  compartment.  A  30-in.  riveted-steel  pipe  connects 
with  each  compartment  through  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  sewage 
coming  from  the  main  from  the  septic  tank  flows  through  a  30-in.  pipQ 
at  right  angles  to  the  former  and  then  into  another  30-in.  pipe  parallel 
to  the  aide  of  the  filler  bed.  This  pipe  terminates  in  the  storage  compart- 
ment, which  is  always  open  to  the  flow  from  the  septic  tank.    Two  butterfly 
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valves  are  placed  between  the  pipe  leading  to  the  storage  compartment  and 
a  parallel  one  to  the  doaing  compartment.  A  third  butterfly  valve  is  inter- 
posed between  this  latter  line  and  the  main  distributor  to  the  filter,  the  latter 
being  likewise  connected  to  the  overflow  compartment  by  a  short  length  of 
pipe.  Cast-iron  riser  pipes,  containing  the  floats  which  operate  the  valves, 
are  connected  by  8-in.  nipples  to  the  30-in.  pipe  leading  to  the  dosing  tank. 


All  of  the  piping  is  He-in.  riveted  sttel,  except  the  Boat  pipes.     The  valves 
are  20  in.  in  diameter. 

"The  operation  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows,  the  valves  being  described 
by  the  letters  on  the  diagram,  Fig,  207.  Starting  at  a  time  when  there  is  no 
flow  from  the  nozzles,  valve  A  is  open  and  B  and  C  are  closed.  The  sewage 
is  then  filling  both  the  dosing  and  storage  compartments,  the  level  being  the 
same  in  both,  since  they  are  connected  through  valve  A.     As  the  water 
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risea,  valve  B  gradually  opens,  and  when  the  compartments  are  full,  equal 
to  a  head  of  7  ft.  on  the  naziles,  B  ia  wide  open,  A  cloges  and  C  opens,  allow- 
ing the  compartments  to  drain  auto  the  beds  and  also  the  sewage  to  flow 
through  valve  B  directly  from  the  septic  tank.  When  the  head  on  the  noi- 
zles  has  dropped  to  3^  ft.,  valve  B  cluses,  shutting  off  all  connection 
between  the  septic  tank  and  the  nozzles  and  allowing  the  storage  compart- 
ment to  refill.  The  discharge  from  the  dosing  compartment  continues  until 
the  head  on  the  nozzles  is  2  ft.,  when  valve  C  closes  and  A  is  opened,  restoring 
the  starting  condition.  A  weir  is  provided  between  the  dosing  and  overflow 
compartments  to  allow  a  discharge  in  case  the  sewage  rises  over  7  ft.  above 
the  nozzles.  The  cycle  of  operations  described  will  take  from  7  to  8  minutes, 
the  interval  of  rest  being  from  2  to  4  minutes  of  this  period."  {Bngintering 
Record,  vol.  Ivi,  Oct.  5,  1907.) 


FiQ.  207. — Arrangement  of  dosing  apparatus,  Reading,  Pa. 

WashingtOQ  Controlling  Device. — Provision  was  made  in  the  sew^e 
treatment  plant  at  Washington,  Pa.,  installed  in  1908  from  the  designs 
of  R.  W.  Pratt,  for  controlling  the  flow  from  the  septic  tanks  to  the 
trickling  filters  so  that  there  will  always  be  sufficient  head  to  operate 
the  nozzles.  In  Fig.  208  ia  shown  a  plan  and  sections  of  the  control 
apparatus. 

In  a  small  chamber  constructed  at  one  end  of  the  effluent  channel 
from  the  septic  tanks  is  a  butterfly  valve  swung  by  a  float  located  in  a 
separate  compartment  of  the  chamber.  When  the  head  on  the  nozzles 
becomes  low,  the  depth  of  .-^cwage  in  the  float  chamber  has  dropped  to 
such  a  level  that  the  butterfly  valve  is  closed  by  the  float  and  the  dis- 
charge from  the  septic  tanks  ceases.  This  stores  the  sewage  in  the 
septic  tanks  until  the  level  risPK  approximately  3,  6,  12  or  24  in.,  as  may 
bedesired.  When  the  desired  level  is  reached  a  small  stream  of  sewageis 
siphoned  out  through  one  of  the  3-in.  pipe  siphons  into  the  float-chamber. 
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As  this  chamber  fills,  the  float  rises  and  opens  the  butterfly  valve,  allow- 
ing the  sewage  to  flow  out  under  an  increased  head.  When  the  atored- 
up  sewage  has  been  discharged,  the  float-chamber  drains,  the  valve  is 
closed  and  the  process  is  repeated.  (Engineering  News,  vol.  Ix,  July  16, 
1908.) 

DOSING  TANKS 

A  study  of  the  action  of  pressure  nozzles  in  trickling  filters  has  shown 
that  with  the  forms  of  nozzles  thus  far  placed  on  the  market  and  with 
a  pressure  head  not  over  10  ft.,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  uniform 
distribution  of  sewage  over  the  filter  surface  if  the  nozzles  operate  under 
a  constant  head.  If,  however,  the  head  is  made  to  fluctuate  from  a  maxi- 
mum of  6  to  10  ft.,  down  to  1  or  2  ft.  the  sprayis  thrown  in  and  out  over 
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Fia.  208. — Controlling  apparatus  at  Washington,  P». 

the  surface,  and  by  regulating  the  variation  in  head  according  to  a 
predetermined  plan,  practically  uniform  distribution  may  be  accom- 
plished. While  this  variation  in  the  prcs.sure  may  be  obtained  by  hand- 
operated  valves,  a.''  has  been  done  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  it  has  been  found 
much  more  satisfactory  to  use  a  tank  or  other  device  designed  to  work 
automatically. 

Special  forms  of  dosing  tanks  have  been  installed  at  a  number  of 
plants.  The  form  usually  adopted  is  a  hopper  shape  or  is  tapered  by 
either  sloping  side  walls  or  steps,  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  tank  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  lower  portion.  This 
cau.ses  the  nozzles  to  discharge  longer  under  the  higher  heads  and  throws 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  spray  to  the  larger  outer  areas.     A  form  of 
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tapered  dosing  tank  iiaed  in  conjunction  with  an  automatic  siphon  is 
covered  by  letters  patent  controlled  by  the  Merritt  Hydraulics  Co. 

The  exact  shape  of  the  dosing  tank  to  accomplish  uniform  dis- 
tribution with  a  given  type  of  noKzle  is  lai^ely  a  matter  of  experiment. 
There  are  a  number  of  features  entering  into  the  design  of  a  large  tank 
which  may  not  affect  a  small  experimental  tank.  The  following 
points  should  be  considered  in  designing  a  large  tank,  and  proper 
allowances  made  for  each: 

1.  The  capacity  for  each  foot  in  depth  required  to  give  uniform  distribu- 
tion of  spray. 

2.  White  the  siphon  is  getting  under  way,  the  noztles  discharge  under 
heads  from  zero  to  maximum  head.  The  quantity  thus  discharged  should 
be  deducted  from  the  respective  volumes  required  at  each  foot  of  depth. 

3.  While  the  siphon  is  getting  under  way,  the  nozzles  discharge  under 
heads  from  zero  to  the  maximum,  thereby  reducing  the  capacity  of  the  doBing 
tank,  drawing  down  the  high-water  level  and  resulting  in  a  lower  maximum 
head  on  the  nozzles  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  nozzle  discharge 
did  not  lag  behind  the  siphon  discharge.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  inertia 
of  the  great  mass  of  water,  which  requires  time  to  attain  the  maximum 
velocity. 

4.  Provide  additional  capacity  above  the  maximum  flow  line  for  the  capac- 
ity lost  in  filling  the  air  vent  or  other  spaces  below  the  hydraulic  grade  line. 
The  entire  distribution  system,  so  tar  as  possible,  should  be  below  the  mini- 
mum hydraulic  grade  line. 

5.  After  the  siphon  snifis,  the  nozzles  will  continue  to  discharge  for  a  abort 
period.     This  will  affect  the  distribution  at  low  heads. 

6.  Set  the  high-water  line  at  the  proper  elevation  to  compensate  for  fric- 
tion losses  in  the  siphon,  distribution  system  and  appurtenances. 

7.  The  maximum  high-water  level  has  only  alight  effect,  as  it  is  imme- 
diately reduced  by  the  draft  from  the  tank. 

8.  When  the  siphon  is  discharging  at  low  heads,  the  friction  losses  are 
greatly  reduced  and  consequently  more  of  the  bead  is  available  at  the 
nozzles. 

9.  If  sewage  is  allowed  to  enter  the  tank  continuously  during  discharge. 
the  capacity  of  the  tank  at  different  depths  and  the  distribution  are  affected 
according  to  the  rate  of  sewage  flow. 

The  majority  of  plants  are  provided  with  but  a  single  dosing  tank 
or  a  tank  for  each  unit  or  group  of  filters.  There  is  some  advantage 
in  two  dosing  tanks,  each  discharging  to  the  same  filter  area,  as  is  the 
case  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.  If  provision  is  made  to  divert  the  inflow  from 
one  tank  to  the  other  during  the  discharge  of  the  first,  it  will  be  possible 
to  control  the  distribution  and  the  size  of  the  dose  so  as  to  be  the  same 
at  all  times  during  normal  rates  of  sewage  flow.  The  rate  at  which 
continuous  operation  of  the  siphons  will  begin  will  be  materially  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  2  tanks,  which  is  advantageous  where  high  rates 
of  flow  above  the  normal  must  be  cared  for. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
DISINPBCTION  OF  SEWAGE  AND  SEWAGE  EFFLUENTS' 

The  term  "disinfection"  is  used  here  to  designate  the  treatment  of 
sewage  or  infected  water  so  as  to  reduce  greatly  the  number  of  bacteria 
in  it.  Incidentally  this  treatment  of  Bewage  may  deodorize  the  liquid 
more  or  less,  and  prevent  or  retard  putrefaction.  By  "sterilization" 
is  meant  the  destruction  of  all  organismg.  In  the  methods  of  treat- 
ing sewage  previously  described  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  organic 
matter  originally  present  is  the  main  object  sought,  whereas  in  dis- 
infection and  sterilization  the  main  object  is  to  kill  the  bacteria  in  the 
liquids  treated. 

Deodorizing. — A  notable  early  use  of  disinfectants  with  sewage  was 
for  deodorization  rather  than  disinfection,  at  London  from  1884  to 
1800.    It  was  described  by  W.  J.  Dibdin  as  follows: 

"When  I  received  the  order  to  deodorize  the  London  kwe^s,  prior  to  its 
discharge  into  the  Thames  at  Barking  Creek  and  Crossness,  the  only  material 
avaiUble  in  any  quantity  was  chloride  of  Ume.  The  use  of  this  material 
produced  apparently  good  results  at  first,  but  when  the  effect  of  the  chlorine 
disappeared,  the  putrefaction  of  the  sewage  matters  was  objectionable  in 
the  highest  degree,  being  worse  than  the  nuisaDce  from  untreated  sewage. 
I  concluded  that  we  must  apply  a  deodorant  which  would  supply  oxygen 
without  acting  as  a  germicide.  Permanganates  were  used  .  .  .  The 
nuisance  disappeared  in  consequence  of  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  perman- 
ganate, which  also  allowed  the  aerobic  organisms  to  purify  the  river  while 
precluding  the  putrefactive  anaerobic  action,  which  followed  the  use  of 
chloride  of  lime."     (Jour.  Amoc.  Eng.  Soct.,  1908,  vol.  xi,  page  310.) 

The  trouble  existing  in  the  Thames  was  due  to  deficient  dissolved 
oxygen,  and  calcium  hypochlorite  did  not  furnish  enough  oxygen  to 
alter  the  conditions.  It  simply  killed  the  bacteria  in  the  sewage, 
which  immediately  underwent  decomposition  when  discharged  into 
the  river,  then  teeming  with  bacteria.  The  addition  of  pennanganatea 
to  the  sewage  probably  furnished  a  moderate  supply  of  oxygen,  suf- 
ficient to  improve  the  river  conditions. 

1  'Hiui  Bhsptsr  hu  bHD  preputd  with  the  asuituiM  of  Julius  W.  Busboa,  dumlM  In 
Chun  of  ths  Sttnat  PuiiflntioD  Worki  of  riovldeBca,  R.  I.  The  nutariAl  retmdnt  ts 
nurkst  aoaditioiu  sad  the  miDufaeture  of  blcKchlna  powder  wu  furniebed  by  MvtiD  L. 
OrifflD,  Chermil  to  tb*  Oxford  Paper  Co..  Rumford,  Me. 
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Electrolytic  Processes. — A  number  of  proprietary  processes  have 
been  promoted  to  deodorize,  and  in  Bome  cases  sterilize,  sewage  and 
industrial  wastes.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Webster 
process,  installed  experimentally  at  Crossness,  England,  to  treat  London 
sewage,  in  1889.  The  raw  sewage  flowed,  in  contact  with  iron  elec- 
trodes, through  long  troughs,  a  current  of  about  2  volts  and  0.9  ampere 
per  square  foot  of  electrode  being  used.  For  the  treatment  of  crude 
sewage  it  was  estimated  that  240  lb.  of  iron  and  450  kw.-hr.  of  electricity 
would  be  consumed  per  1 ,000,000  gal.  treated.  This  process  was  essen- 
tially treatment  by  chemical  precipitation,  as  the  iron  was  dissolved 
from  the  electrodes  and  precipitated  as  hydrate  of  iron  together  with  the 
suspended  matter  of  the  sewage.  However,  Webster  recognized  that 
the  hypochlorites  formed  by  the  electrolytic  action  upon  salts  in  the 
sewage  had  a  disinfecting  value.  A  plant  was  installed  in  1890  at  Brad- 
ford, England,  and  it  is  reported  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  putrescible 
organic  matter  of  the  sewage  was  removed  by  this  process. 

A  process  was  invented  by  Albert  E.  Woolf,  of  New  York,  by  which 
a  strong  brine  was  electrolyzed,  resulting  in  the  production  of  chlorine 
and  caustic  soda,  which  were  allowed  to  recombine  in  the  form  of  sodium 
hypochlorite.  In  the  spring  of  1893  the  sewage  of  about  30  dwellings 
at  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  was  treated  by  the  addition  of  hypochlorite  solution 
made  in  this  way,  under  the  direction  of  the  Health  Department  of  New 
York  City.  {Engineering  N ews,  1893,  vol.  xxx,  page  41.)  This  village 
was  situated  on  a  small  stream  discharging  into  Croton  Lake.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  treatment  at  Brewster  was  to  protect  the  water  supply  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Foreverymilliongallons  of  sew^e  treated  1600  lb. 
of  salt  were  used.  The  plant  required  an  electric  current  of  700  amperes 
at  5  volts.  "This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  plant  established  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  destroying  bacteria.  Before  that  time  the  removal 
of  the  organic  matter  had  been  the  aim."  (Water  Supply  Paper 
229,  page  27,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.)  The  original  plant  was  burned  in 
1911  and  a  new  plant  using  a  chlorination  process  was  built  to  treat  the 
sewage  of  most  of  the  town,  instead  of  the  few  houses  for  which  the  first 
works  were  installed.  Results  obtained  with  the  second  plant  are  given 
later  in  this  chapter. 

REASONS  FOR  DISUtFECTlHG  SEWAGE 

The  primary  object  of  disinfection  is  usually  to  reduce  to  a  negl^ble 
degree  the  danger  of  the  spreading  of  disease  by  pathogenic  germs.  It 
is  unusual  for  a  water  receiving  sewage  or  sewage  effluents  to  be  used  for 
domestic  consumption  without  previous  treatment,  and  with  modem 
facilities  for  purifying  and  disinfecting  a  water  supply,  it  is  generally 
wiser  to  apply  the  corrective  measures  to  the  water  supply  than  to  the 
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sewage.  There  will  doubtless  be  some  conditions,  however,  under 
which  it  will  be  desirable  to  disinfect  the  sewage,  even  though  the  water 
supply  be  effectively  treated.  Conditions  will  rarely  justify  the  use  for 
domestic  purposes  of  an  unpurified  water  which  has  been  recently  con- 
taminated with  sewage,  even  thouii;h  the  latter  has  been  purified  and 
disinfected  as  thoroughly  as  may  be  practicable  by  methods  available. 
The  danger  of  contracting  typhoid  fever  by  eating  sewage-contaminated 
oysters,  discussed  on  page  123,  is  sufflcient  to  justify  the  disinfection  of 
sewage  of  some  communities,  and  several  plants  for  this  purpose  are 
BOW  in  operation,  notably  that  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

In  some  places  where  the  water  at  bathing  beaches  is  likely  to  be 
contaminated  by  local  discharge  of  sewage,  it  may  be  practicable  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  infection  by  disinfecting  the  sewage  before  its 
discharge. 

It  often  happens  that  offensive  conditions  are  caused  by  insufficient 
diluting  capacity  of  the  stream  into  which  sewage  is  discharged.  Oc- 
casionally such  streams  flow  into  larger  rivers  or  the  ocean  within 
relatively  short  distances  and  thereafter  ample  dilution  is  afforded  the 
sewage.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  conceivable  that  disinfection  of 
the  sewage  before  its  discharge  might  so  retard  bacterial  activity  as  to 
permit  the  escape  of  the  sewage-laden  waters  of  the  stream  into  the 
larger  diluting  waters,  before  offensive  conditions  could  become  estab- 
lished. While  disinfection  may  prove  of  value  in  such  cases,  the  op- 
portunities for  its  successful  application  for  this  purpose  will  probably 
be  of  rare  occurrence  and,  on  account  of  natural  growth  in  the  popu- 
lation contributing  sewage,  will  generally  be  of  short  duration. 

Bacterial  Content  of  Sewage  and  Effluents.— The  number  of  bacteria 
in  sewage  depends  upon  its  strength,  age  and  character.  It  varies  from 
1,000,000  per  cubic  centimeter  in  sewage  which  is  fresh,  dilute  or 
affected  by  the  presence  of  considerable  acid  or  other  antiseptic  in- 
dustrial wastes,  to  perhaps  20,000,000  in  very  strong  sewage  or  in 
sewage  of  moderate  strength  which  is  sufficiently  old  to  have  permitted 
a  large  development  of  bacteria.  The  pathogenic  character  of  some 
sewage-carried  bacteria  was  discussed  in  Chapter  IIIj 

The  relative  bacterial  efficiencies  of  strainers,  tanks,  sand  filters, 
contact  beds,  trickling  filters  and  secondary  filters  are  shown  in  Table 
171,  from  a  report  by  ClarkandGage,  (Mass.  State  Board  of  Health, 
1910,  page  269,) 

The  table  is  made  up  of  averages,  and  individual  samples  frequently 
contained  many  more  than  the  average  number  of  bacteria.  These 
results  were  obtained  from  experimental  filters  operated  under  most 
favorable  conditions  and  expert  supervision.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
large  plants,  operating  under  practical  working  conditions,  will  produce 
somewhat  inferior  results. 
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METHODS  OF  DISIHFECTIOH 

Bacteria  tend  to  settle  when  present  In  quiescent  sewage  and  some 
are  carried  down  mechanically  by  the  suspended  matter,  which  contains 
large  numbers  of  them.  Consequently  passing  sewage  through  sedi- 
mentation tanks  may  result  in  the  removal  of  a  substantial  percentage 
of  the  original  bacteria,  as  shown  in  Table  171.  The  addition  to  the 
sewage  of  coagulants,  such  aa  lime,  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate 
of  iron,  causes  a  material  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  sedimentation 
and  hence  of  bacterial  removal.  In  practice,  the  number  of  bacteria 
remaining  in  the  effluent  after  sedimentation  or  chemical  treatment  of 
sewage  is  large,  and  it  frequently  happens,  especially  in  warm  weather 
when  bacterial  life  is  very  active,  that  such  effluents  contain  even 
greater  numbers  of  bacteria  than  the  raw  sewage.  This  is  due  to  pro- 
longed periods  of  sedimentation  in  which  bacteria  remaining  in  the 
supernatant  liquid  may  increase  in  numbers  and  to  the  accumulations 
of  sludge  upon  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  tanks,  from  which  large 
numbers  of  bacteria  may  be  communicated  to  the  sewage  in  spite  of 
the  initial  removal  of  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  organisms  by 
sedimentation.  These  methods  of  treatment  do  not  have  bacterial 
efficiency  sufficiently  high  to  be  of  practical  advantage  under  usual 
conditions,  and  are  not  generally  considered  to  be  methods  of  dis- 
infection, although  effecting  some  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  bacteria. 

Acida. — -Most  acids  act  as  germicides  under  certain  conditions,  and 
considerable  experimental  work  has  been  done  to  determine  the  quan- 
tities necessary  for  the  disinfection  of  sewage.  (Rideal,  Jow.  Royal 
SanUary  InH.,  vol.  xxvi,  p^e  392.) 

The  addition  of  0.08  per  cent.  (6650  lb.  per  1,000,000  gal.)  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  sewage  has  been  found  sufficient  to  destroy  the  germs  of 
cholera  and  typhoid  in  15  minutes,  but  the  cost  is  prohibitive  except  in 
times  of  extreme  emergency. 

The  sewage  from  cities  containing  industries  from  which  spent  acids 
are  turned  into  sewers,  as  Birmingham,  England,  and  Worcester,  Mass., 
usually  contains  relatively  small  numbers  of  bacteria.  The  germicidal 
effect  of  such  acids  and  acid  salts  may  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
problems  of  sewage  disposal. 

Mine  DrBinage. — The  disinfecting  action  of  mine  drainage,  which 
often  contains  large  quantities  of  acid  and  iron,  may  affect  greatly 
the  condition  of  streams  receiving  large  quantities  of  sewage.  A 
remarkable  example  is  in  the  ^Klonongahela  and  upper  Ohio  Rivers  at 
and  a  short  distance  below  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  city,  having  a  popula- 
tion of  534,000  in  1910,  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny  and  Mo- 
nongahela  Rivers,  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio,  and  discharges  its  sewage 
untreated  into  these  rivers  at  numerous  points.    The  normal  summer 
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flow  of  the  Allegheny  may  be  taken  at  dOOO  cu.  ft.  and  that  of  the 
Monongahela  at  4000  cu.  ft.  per  eecond.  Both  streams  receive  large 
quantities  of  mine  drainage,  but  in  the  Allegheny  the  quantity  is  small 
in  proportion  to  the  flow  of  the  river,  while  the  quantity  discharged 
into  the  Monongahela  is  sufficient  to  have  a  marked  disinfecting 
action.  The  number  of  bacteria  in  the  AUegheny  water,  which  is 
generally  slightly  alkaline  in  spite  of  the  mine  drainage  received, 
increases  greatly  between  the  city  boundary  line  and  its  junction  with 
the  Monongahela,  while  the  increase  in  the  latter  river  is  practically 
nil,  although  the  proportion  of  sewage  in  it  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
All^heny.  The  waters  from  these  two  rivers  became  thoroughly  mixed 
a  short  distance  below  the  city.  The  disinfecting  action  df  the 
Monoi^ahela  upon  the  waters  of  the  Allegheny  ie  bo  great  that  in 
the  Ohio  River  about  12  nules  below  Pittsburg  the  number  of  bacteria 
in  the  water  is  only  slightly  greater  than  in  the  water  of  the  Allegheny 
immediately  above  the  city,  the  water  used  after  filtration  for  the 
municipal  supply  of  Pittsburg. 

The  effect  of  different  degrees  of  acidity  and  alkaUnity  upon  the 
□umber  of  bacteria  in  the  Monongahela  River  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing data  furuished  by  Hazes  and  Whipple: 

Acidity! 35    30    25    20     15      10         5         0      

Alkalinity' 0  5 

Bacteria' 150  280  360  5O0  750    1,400  2,800  7,500  30,000 

iPsrUpa-niimon. 

>  Nunibeia  per  cubic  ecDtimeMi. 

Heat. — It  has  been  suggested  that  sewage  might  be  sterilized  by  heat, 
at  the  same  time  distilhng  of!  ammonia  which,  it  is  claimed,  would  help  * 
pay  the  cost  of  the  process.  Thus  far,  however,  this  method  has  not 
had  practical  application  and,  under  present  conditions,  it  does  not  pve 
promise  of  success.  (Interim  Report  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage 
Disposal,  vol.  ii,  page  519.)  Pathogenic  bacteria  can  be  killed  by  short 
exposure  at  temperatures  above  60°C.  Such  procedure,  found  to  give 
little  promise  of  success  abroad,  would  be  even  more  dubious  in  America 
because  of  the  great  quantities  of  sewage  produced  per  unit  of  population. 

Ozone.- — Many  experiments  have  been  made  with  ozone  aa  a  disin- 
fectant for  water,  and  a  few  plants,  on  a  moderately  large  scale,  have 
been  installed.  The  use  of  ozone  has  been  attended  by  two  difliculties, 
however,  first,  the  cost  has  thus  far  proved  excessive  and,  second, 
ozone  is  so  slightly  soluble  in  water  that  it  has  been  found  very  difficult 
to  make  its  application  efficient.  While  this  process  may  perhaps  be  so 
developed  as  to  be  made  practicable,  it  hardly  seems  likely  that  it  will 
soon  be  put  upon  a  sufficiently  inexpensive  basis  to  compete  with 
calcium  hypochlorite. 
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Copper  Sulphate  as  Al^dde. — This  chemical  has  been  used  in 
numerous  coses  for  killing  algte,  for  which  it  appears  to  be  well  adapted. 
It  has  also  been  used  experimentally  in  a  number  of  places  for  the  dis- 
infection of  sewage  and  sewage  effluents,  but  has  been  found  to  be  less 
efficient  for  this  purpose  than  chloride  of  lime  and  more  costly. 

While  the  growth  of  algie  in  waters  receiving  sewage  and  effluents  is 
probably  generally  advantageous,  furnishing  the  plankton  to  absorb 
the  products  of  decompositian  and  supply  oxygen  to  prevent  putre- 
faction, conditions  may  arise  which  make  it  deurable  to  prevent  or 
destroy  such  growths. 

At  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  in  1906,  in  order  to  free  intermittent  sand 
filters  from  a  troublesome  growth  of  OscilLaria,  particularly  persistent 
in  the  main  distributors,  all  sewage  flowing  on  to  the  beds  was  dosed  as 
it  left  the  setthng  tank,  with  copper  sulphate,  1  part  in  50,000  (167  lb. 
per  1,000,000  gal.),  for  a  period  of  15  days.  At  theend  of  this  time  the 
use  of  the  copper  solution  was  discontinued,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
nitrification  of  the  beds  had  not  been  aSected  at  all,  while  the  OsdUaria 
had  disappeared.  (Report  R.  I.  Board  of  Health,  1906,  pt^  242.) 
Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  copper 
sulphate  in  destroying  growths,  and  Moore  and  Kellerman  have  de- 
scribed some  results  in  Bulletin  64,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  They  recommend  thorough  microscopic 
determination  of  the  species  of  plants  present  in  the  water,  that  the 
quantity  of  copper  sulphate  applied  may  be  in  proper  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  water  to  destroy  the  organisms,  for  different  species  require 
different  concentrations  of  copper  sulphate.     It  is  also  necessary  to  know 

•  the  chemical  composition  of  the  water,  as  it  is  occasionally  necessary 
to  apply  lime  or  some  other  alkali  with  the  copper  to  bring  about 
the  necessary  chemical  reactions.  During  the  8  years  following  the 
publication  of  that  bulletin,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  fr^ 
quently  consulted  concerning  methods  of  killing  algn  and  fur^,  and 
from  this  experience  Kellerman  prepared  for  the  Eighth  International 
Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  copper 
sulphate  required  to  kill  various  species  causing  disagreeable  odor  or 
taste  in  water,  which  is  summarized  in  Table  172.  He  also  stated  that 
the  following  amounts  of  copper  sulphate,  in  parts  per  1,000,000,  should 
not  be  exceeded  if  it  is  desired  to  save  the  species  of  fish  mentioned; 

•  Black  bass,  2.10;  carp,  0.3;  catfish,  0.4;  goldfish,  0.5;  perch,  0.75; 
pickerel,  0.1;  suckers,  0.3;  sunfish,  1.2;  trout,  0.14. 

To  apply  copper  sulphate,  Moore  and  Kellerman  advise  placing  the 
required  quantity  in  a  gunny-sack,  attaching  the  bag  to  the  stern  of  a 
boat  and  rowing  slowly  back  and  forth  over  the  pond  or  sluggish  stream, 
keeping  the  boat  on  each  trip  within  10  to  20  ft.  of  the  previous  path. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  the  salt  can  be  distributed  in  this  way  in  an 
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hour.  The  number  of  boats  should  be  iucreaeed  as  conditions  require, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  time  consumed  in  applying  the  copper 
sulphate  as  much  as  possible. 

Table  172. — Copper  Sclpbatb  REamitBD  to  Kill  Spbcibs  or 

Orqanisus  Producino  Tastes  ob  Odors  in    Water 

(Kelleruam) 

(Puts  p«  I.OOO.OOO;  1  part  pa  1.000,000  -  S.SS  [b.  per  1.000,000  |^.) 


Anabffina  

0.09 

Kirchneriella, , , 

...,5.00  t. 

3  10.00 

Aaterionella 

0.10 

Leptomitus 

0.40 

Beggiatoa 

5.00 

Microspora 

0.40 

Chara 

...0.20to5.00 

Navioula 

0.07 

Cladothrix 

0.20 

Peridinium 

2.00 

Clathrocystis 

0.10 

Soenedesmua... 

...5. 00  to  10.00  1 

GoeloBphKriun) . . . 

0.30 

Spirogyra 

.0,05  1 

a    0.30 

Conferva 

,-0.40to2.00 

Ulothrii 

0.20 

1.00 

Volvox 

0.25 

Zygnema 

Bydrodictyon 

0.10 



Coppet  Sa^>hate  as  a  Dlmnfectant — A  comprehensive  study  of 
ditunf  ection  of  effluents  of  sewage  treatment  plants  in  Ohio  was  made 
in  1906-07  by  Kellerman,  Pratt  and  Kimberly.  (Bulletin  1 15,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.)  Copper  sulphate 
was  used  at  four  places.  At  a  plant  at  a  school,  St.  Mary'sof  the  Springs, 
the  application  of  63  parts  per  1,000,000  of  copper  sulphate  to  settled 
sewage  reduced  the  bacterial  count  about  98.94  per  cent.  At  Weater- 
ville,  the  effluent  from  a  contact  bed  dosed  with  aerated  septic  tank 
effluent  was  treated  at  rates  of  5  to  57  parte  per  1,000,000.  Tbs  resulte 
varied  from  59  to  95  per  cent,  removal  of  the  bacteria  developing  at 
20''C.,  and  were  not  much  influenced  by  the  proportion  of  disinfectant 
added.  About  40  parts  per  1,000,000  seemed  to  produce  the  best  results, 
removing  93  per  cent,  of  the  bacteria  developing  at  20°C.,  94  per  cent, 
of  the  total  colonies  at  aT^C.  and  99  per  cent,  of  the  red  colonies.  More 
uniform  results  were  obtained  by  disinfecting  the  effluent  of  inter- 
mittent sand  filters  at  the  Boys'  Industrial  School  at  Lancaster.  The 
dose  of  sulphate  ranged  from  4  to  22  parts  per  1,000,000  and  the  removal 
based  on  20''C.  was  from  80  to  88  per  cent,  and  on  37''C.  from  64 
to  97  per  cent,  of  all  bacteria  and  85  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  red  colonies 
were  removed.  The  best  results  seemed  to  follow  the  use  of  15  parts 
of  sulphate  per  1,000,000.  The  application  of  5to  llBpartsper  1,000,000 
of  copper  sulphate  to  intermittent  sand  fflter  effluent  at  Marion  caused 
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iiregulBT  results,  attributed  to  lack  of  time  for  the  dimnfectant  to 
act.  The  period  of  contact'  was  1  hour,  about  the  same  as  at  Wester- 
ville.  The  removal  of  bacteria  developing  at  20°C.  was  58  to  92  per 
cent.;  at  ST^C.  It  was  53  to  93  per  cent,  for  total  colonies  and  55  to  92 
per  cent,  for  red  colonies,  but  the  irregularity  in  the  results  was  such 
that  no  rate  of  dosing  was  clearly  the  best. 

Johnson  and  Copeland  conducted  experiments  at  the  Columbus 
Testing  Station  io  1905  that  showed  a  reduction  oT  over  99  per  cent. 
in  bacteria  by  the  application  of  5  to  20  parts  per  1,000,000  of  copper 
Bulphate.  The  time  required,  however,  was  24  hours,  a  period  pro- 
hibited in  practice.  Furthermore,  they  estimated  the  cost  of  copper 
sulphate  at  S5  to  SIO  per  1,000,000  gal.  with  doses  of  10  to  20  parts 
per  1,000,000,  a  sum  considerably  exceeding  the  cost  of  sufficient 
calcium  hypochlorit«  to  accomplish  equal  results.  The  conclusions 
reached  in  the  Ohio  investigations  were: 

"Both  calcium  hypochlorite  and  copper  sulphate  have  high  germicidal 
values  when  acting  upon  partially  purified  sewage.  Calcium  hypochlorite 
is  much  more  rapid  in  its  action,  is  more  nearly  able  to  bring  about  complete 
disinfection  B.t  a  lower  cost  and  ia  less  influenced  by  temperature  and  by  the 
pieeeuce  of  carbonates."  (Bulletin  115,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  page  43.) 

Chlorine  and  Its  C<HnpouiidB. — The  chemicals  coming  under  this 
head  that  have  thus  far  proved  of  practical  value  as  disinfectants  are 
chlorine  gas,  liquid  chlorine,  calcium  hypochlorite  and  sodium  hypo- 
ohlorite.  Of  these  calcium  hypochlorite,  "bleach,"  has  found  the 
widest  application,  but  liquid  chlorine,  put  on  the  market  after  "bleach," 
is  competing  with  it,  being  a  more  convenient  form  for  use.  Calcium 
hypochlorite  is  known  also  as  "chloride  of  lime"  and  "bleaching  powder." 
Id  some  localities,  where  electric  power  is  relatively  inexpensive,  sodium 
hypochlorite  prepared  electrolytically  may  prove  less  expensive  and 
equally  convenient. 

Investigations  at  the  Sanitary  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  in  1906  showed  that  the  effect  of  tem- 
perature upon  the  disinfection  of  trickling  filter  effluents  was  trifling 
with  bleach  but  marked  with  copper  sulphate,  of  which  twice  as  much 
was  required  in  winter  as  in  summer.  It  was  also  found  that  most 
of  the  disinfecting  action  took  place  in  the  first  15  minutes  after  dosing. 
The  disinfection  of  the  suspended  matter  was  as  complete  as  that  of 
the  liquid.  About  3.5  parts  per  1,000,000  of  available  chlorine  and  a 
1-hour  contact  period  for  the  bleach  to  act  reduced  the  total  bacteria 
about  96  per  cent.  , 

1  The  time,  after  the  diBinFeotant  a  added,  during  Thich  »  ffiwi  quantity  of  leirave  u 
retained  in  tanka  or  othemUe  before  bein«  diecharged  into  diluting  water  ia  oslled  th«  period 
ot  contact  aiKl  u  important  in  aflordint  the  chemical  opportunity  to  perform  ite  work- 
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Investigations  with  crude  sewage  indicated  that  disinfection  in  this 
case  was  influenced  by  the  degree  of  decomposition  of  the  organic  ■ 
matter.  Apparently  the  germicidal  eSecb  of  the  bleach  was  the  same 
in  all  cases  where  an  opportunity  for  the  complete  action  was  afforded, 
but  the  time  of  contact  necessary  for  the  full  effect  of  the  disinfectant 
to  be  developed  varied  with  the  character  and  amount  of  this  oi^anio 
matter.  The  experiments  were  made  with  5  to  10  parts  of  available 
chlorine,  averaging  7  or  8  parts,  and  contact  periods  of  0.5  to  4  hours. 
A  large  part  of  the  chlorine  was  used  up  within  2  hours.  (Water  Supply 
Paper  229,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.) 

In  1900  experiments  were  made  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  by  Phelps,  with 
septic  tank  effluent.  Thia  was  dosed  with  11.5  parta  of  available 
chlorine,  of  which  5.5  parts  were  required  to  oxidize  hydrogen  sulphide 
and  other  easily  oxidizable  substances  present,  leaving  6  parts  for  germi- 
cidal work.  The  disinfected  effluent  remained  45  minutes  in  a  settling 
tank  and  then  an  equal  period  in  a  second  tank.  The  percentage  of 
total  bacteria  removed  was  99.7  in  the  first  tank,  leavii^  2300  in  the 
effluent,  increasing  to  99.8  in  the  second,  leaving  1400  in  the  effluent, 
and  the  percentage  removal  of  B.  coli  was  99.96  and  99.97  respeo- 
tivrfy,  leaving  75  and  60  in  the  effluent. 

Where  the  disinfection  of  septic  effluent  is  necessary,  Phelps  suggested 
that  it  might  be  beet  under  some  circumstances  to  give  the  bleach  an 
opportunity  to  act  before  the  sewage  enters  the  septic  tank.  If  the 
quantity  of  disinfectant  is  so  adjusted  that  none  will  pass  into  the  septio 
tank,  there  will  be  a  great  increase  in  bacteria  there,  but  not  of  patho- 
genic species.  The  development  of  the  saprophytes  in  the  tank,  Phelps 
stated,  would  probably  be  of  help  in  breaking  down  the  organic  matter 
in  the  water  after  the  septic  effluent  has  been  discharged  into  it.  (Water 
Supply  Paper  229,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  page  85.) 

The  disinfection  of  trickling  filter  effluents  with  bleach  was  investi- 
gated at  Baltimore  in  1908,  usii^  from  0.94  to  3.5  parts  per  1,000,000 
of  available  chlorine.  The  percentage  reduction  of  bacteria  at  20°C. 
was  96.6  and  at  37°C.,  94.9;  of  acid-formers  at  37°C.,  97,  and  of  B. 
coli  in  Jackson's  medium,  90.  The  nimibers  in  the  effluents  were 
4,300,  390,  70  and  200  respectively.  The  low  removal  of  B.  coli  was 
attributed  by  Phelps  to  the  growth  of  other  bacteria  than  coli  in  the 
bile  medium.     (Water  Supply  Paper  229,  page  60.) 

Experiments  were  conducted  at  several  Ohio  plants  in  a  similar 
way  to  those  with  copper  sulphate,  already  described.  At  the  Boys' 
Industrial  School  at  Lancaster,  the  effluent  from  intermittent  sand 
filters  was  dosed  with  3.6  to  4.3  parts  per  1,000,000  of  available  chlorine. 
The  removal  of  acid  colonies  was  complete.  The  removal  of  total  bac- 
teria at  20°C.  was  99.8  and  99,9  per  cent.,  and  at  37°C.  99.6  and  99.7 
per  cent.    There  was  an  increase  in  dissolved  oxygen,  presumably  due 
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to  the  liberation  of  oxygen  from  the  bleach.  At  Marion,  intermittent 
Band  filter  efSuent  was  dosed  with  1.5  to  3.8  parts  of  available  chlorine. 
The  reduotiou  by  the  two  doses  named  was  98.8  and  94.3  per  cent,  of 
the  total  bacteria  at  20°C.,  98.5  and  99.2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
at  37°G.  and  100  and  99.9  per  cent,  of  the  acid-formers.  Testa 
of  contact-bed  effluents  at  Marion,  dosed  with  2.9  to  5.0  parts  of  avail- 
able ohlorine,  showed  a  reduction  of  97.6  to  99.8  per  cent,  of  total  bae- 
teria  at  20°C.,  99.4  and  99.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  bacteria  at  37'C,  and 
99.9  and  100  per  cent,  of  the  acid-formers.  Runs  were  also  made  with 
septic  tank  effluent  to  which  4.3  to  7.6  parts  per  1,000,000  of  available 
chlorine  were  added,  and  others  with  doses  of  7.3  to  48.5  parts.  Good 
results  were  not  obtained  until  the  dose  was  raised  to  about  25  parts, 
but  it  proved  impracticable  to  obtain  conclusive  results  even  then  be- 
cause the  fluctuations  in  the  large  amount  of  suspended  matter  inr 
fluenced  the  amount  of  disinfectant  acting  as  a  germicide.  (Bulletin  115, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Ezperimeats  by  Haasachnsetts  State  Board  of  HeslttL — A  number  of 
small-scale  experiments  by  H.  W.  Clark  and  Stephen  DeM.  Gt^e  are 
described  in  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  for 
1911.  Counts  of  total  colonies  on  agar  plates  incubated  4  days  at 
room  temperature  and  total  and  red  colonies  on  litmus  lactose  agar  ptabis 
incubated  24  hours  at  body  temperature,  were  made  on  all  samples. 
Waters  suitable  for  drinking  in  Massachusetts  were  usually  found  to  con- 
tain less  than  100  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  determined  at  room 
temperature,  and  the  total  bacteria  developing  on  litmus  lactose  agar  at 
body  temperature  is  usually  less  than  10  per  cubic  centimeter  and  the 
red  colonies  usually  less  than  5  per  cubic  centimeter.  This  they  called 
the  "  drinking  water"  or  100-10-5  standard.  Two  other  standards  con- 
taining respectively  10  and  100  times  as  many  bacteria,  called 
1000-100-50  and  10,000-1000-500  standards,  were  also  assumed  to 
correspond  approximately  to  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  bac< 
terial  counts  on  river  water  receiving  more  or  leas  pollution.  The 
minimum,  maximum  and  average  quantities  of  diainfectant  required  to 
reduce  the  bacterial  content  of  the  several  sewages  and  effluents  to  the 
specified  standards  are  given  in  Table  J73.  The  tabulated  results  are 
all  based  on  a  2-  to  4^hour  period  of  contact. 

The  amounts  of  disinfectant  by  which  reductions  in  the  bacterial 
contents  of  75,  90  and  99  per  cent,  were  produced  are  given  in  Table 
174.  As  the  proportions  of  disinfectant  in  successive  portions  of  the 
sample  were  increased  uniformly,  probably  in  many  cases  the  amount 
stated  aa  producing  a  given  effect  was  somewhat  greater  than  that 
necessary  to  produce  the  effect,  but  the  next  smaller  amount  tried  was 
not  sufficient  to  do  so. 
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The  10,000-1000-500  standard  appeared  fwrly  oompaxabU  with  the 
75  per  cent,  removal  atandard.  The  90  per  cent,  removal  standard,  ex- 
cept with  Band  filter  effluents,  appeared  materially  lower  than  the  100- 
10-5  standard.  With  the  very  low  initial  bacterial  content  of  the  aand 
filter  effluents,  a  99  per  cent,  reduction  in  these  numbers  was  arelatively 
severe  requirement.  In  many  cases  the  initial  numbers  of  bacteria 
were  lower  in  the  sand  filter  effluents  than  required  by  the  drinking- 
water  standard. 


(PirtB  per  1.000,000: 1  pvt  per  1.000.000  -  S.Slb.  p« 
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A  general  average  of  ail  the  results  indicated  the  effect  of  time  of 
contact  to  be  about  as  follows: 

Hours  of  contact 1  2  4  6      24 

Relative  amounts  of  hypo- 
chlorite required 100        84        82        77      «l 
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ExpeiimeQtB  at  Baltimore. — BxperimentB  by  Ezra  B.  Whitman, 
under  the  general  direction  of  Calvin  W.  Hendrick,  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Baltimore  Sewerage  CommisBioti,  vith  the  collaboration  of  Phelps, 
indicated  that  conelderably  more  calcium  hypochlorite  will  be  required 
to  secure  the  same  efGciency  in  diainfecting  effluents  from  coarse, 
shallow  trickling  filters  than  in  diainfecting  those  from  a  trickling 
filter  12  ft.  deep,  filled  with  broken  atone  varying  from  M  to  IW  io. 
in  diameter.  The  period  of  contact  was  in  general  IJ^  hours.  The 
results  are  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  ConmiiBsion  for  1911,  as 
follows: 

"As  a  result  of  these  disinfection  experiraenta  it  waiS  decided  that  an 
efSuent  could  be  obtained  from  the  aprinkling  filters  at  the  main  disposal 
plant  which,  by  subsequent  treatment  with  calcium  hypochlorite,  would 
compare  favorably  with  the  effluents  which  could  be  secured  by  treatment  in 
supplementary  sand  filters.  Although  individual  results  were  secured  which 
showed  a  high  percentage  removal  of  bacteria  with  quantities  of  available 
chlorine  varying  from  1  to  2  parts  per  1,000,000,  yet  these  high  percentage 
removals  were  not  constant  and  the  conclusions  reached  were  that  it  would 
be  neceaaary  to  use  at  least  3  parts  of  available  chlorine  per  1,000,000  gal. 
In  treating  the  sprinkling  filter  effluents  from  the  main  disposal  plant,  should 
such  treatment  be  deemed  necessary." 

Before  making  these  experiments  it  had  been  assumed  that  to  obtain 
an  effluent  of  the  "highest  practical  degree  of  purity,"  as  required  by 
the  statutes,  it  would  be  necessary  to  subject  the  effluent  from  the 
trickling  filters  to  secondary  sedimentation  and  then  pass  it  through 
iatermittent  sand  filters.  The  plant  required  for  such  filtration  was 
estimated  to  cost  over  $1,000,000,  and  the  annual  main,tenance  and 
operating  expenses  were  estimated  at  $60,000  per  year.  The  plant 
required  for  the  disinfection  of  the  trickling  filter  effluent  was  estimated 
to  cost  but  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operation,  using  sufflcicnt  calcium  hypochlorite  to  provide  3  parts  per 
1,000,000  of  available  chlorine,  was  estimated  at  $30,000  per  year. 

EXFEKIEHCE  AT  PROVIDENCE 

For  a  number  of  years  the  sewage  of  Providence  (population  about 
225,000)  was  treated  with  copperas  and  lime,  passed  slowly  through 
lai^e,  shallow  settling  basins,  and  discharged  at  a  depth  of  about  35 
ft.  into  the  Providence  River,  about  600  ft.  off  Fields  Point,  near  the 
head  of  Narragansott  Bay.  The  taking  and  marketing  of  shellfish 
from  Narragansett  Bay  is  rated  third  In  value  of  the  industries  of  Rhode 
Island.  There  was  considerable  agitation  over  the  possible  contamina- 
tion of  the  shellfish  beds,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Commissioners  of  Shell 
Fisheries  ruled  that  the  marketed  shellfish  must  conform  in  purity 
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to  the  standard  of  the  United  States  Government,  viz.;  that  three  out 
of  five  specimens  examined  shall  contain  lees  than  1  B.  coU  in  0.1  cc. 
of  shellfish  liquor. 

Experiments. — As  a  result  of  the  movement  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer from  contaminated  shellfish,  the  city  undertook  in  1910  large- 
scale  experiments  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  bleaching  powder  as  a 
disinfectant  of  the  sewage  and  effluent.  The  sewage  was  usually  first 
given  the  r^ular  treatment  with  about  750  lb.  of  lime  per  1,000,000 
gal.,  and  then  allowed  to  flow  slowly  through  3  settling  tanks  in 
parallel.  The  period  of  sedimentation  was  approximately  4  hours. 
The  tank  effluent  was  dosed  with  the  solution  of  hjrpochlorite,  after 
which  it  flowed  slowly  through  8  or  16  finishing  tanks,  the  number 
b^ng  selected  to  give  the  de»red  period  of  contact,  which  could  not  be 
made  less  than  3K  hours.  This  period  was  taken  as  the  length  of  time 
required  to  fill  the  ba^ns  with  sewage  at  the  rate  it  was  flowing  during 
the  experiment.  Little  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  bleach  was  noticed 
whether  8  or  16  tanks  were  in  use,  but  there  was  a  marked  difference 
due  to  variations  in  the  quantity  of  disinfectant  used.  The  con- 
tact period  with  8  finishii^  tanks  was  3.49  to  6.18  hours,  and  with  16 
tanks  it  was  7.40  to  12.50  hoius.  The  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in 
Table  175. 

The  increase  in  the  total  number  of  bact^a  in  the  sewage  passing 
slowly  through  the  tanks  after  treatment  with  lime  but  not  with  bleach 
was  from  1,700,000  to  12,700,000  during  11  hours,  on  one  occasion,  and 
during  19  hours,  on  two  occasions,  it  was  from  1,200,000  and  1,300,000 
to  14,500,000  and  22,300,000  respeotively. 

The  use  pf  bleach  alone,  without  previous  treatment  with  lime, 
did  not  prove  as  efficient  as  the  application  of  bleach  to  the  sewage 
after  it  had  been  treated  with  lime  and  had  passed  through  the  rough- 
ing tanks.  Experiments  8,  9,  18  and  19  (Table  175)  illustrate  this. 
The  quantity  used  in  experiment  9,  4.15  parts,  proved  entirely  at- 
adequate,  while  the  same  amount  in  experiment  8  did  fairly  good  work. 
The  latter  sewage  was  the  weaker,  being  made  up  in  part  of  the  night 
flow,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  results  of  the 
two  experiments. 

Less  than  4  parts  of  chlorine  gave  erratic  results,  but  there  was  a 
remarkable  uniformity  in  efficiency  with  from  4  to  6  parta,  with  respect 
to  bacteria  developing  at  room  and  body  temperatures  and  acid  colonies. 

The  effect  of  a  prolonged  period  of  contact  was  to  increase  greatly 
the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  final  effluent,  those  developing  at  body 
temperature  as  well  as  room  temperature. 

An  important  result  of  these  tests  was  the  demonstration  that  by 
the  addition  of  bleach  the  period  of  stability  of  a  chemical  effluent  can 
be  greatly  increased,  as  shown  by  methylene  blue  tests.    Three  samples 
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of  untreated  chemical  efBuent  proved  to  be  putrescent  within  1  day. 
With  chlorine  below  3.50  parts  per  1,000,000  the  samples  were  stable 
from  11^  to  7>j  days,  but  with  3.50  parts  or  more  oC  available  chlorine, 
the  Bamples  were  uniformly  stable  for  20  days.  All  tests  were  made 
during  August  and  September.  The  stability  tests  were  all  made  upon 
small  samples  incubated  in  closed  bottles.  Were  the  samples  moder- 
ately diluted  with  a  contaminated  river  or  pond  water,  bacterial 
development  would  have  been  much  more  rapid  and  putrefaction 
might  have  set  in  much  eariier  than  when  the  effluent  was  tested  by 
itself. 
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The  character  of  the  sewage  and  effluent  is  shown  by  the  average 
free  and  albuminoid  ammoaia  for  August  and  September,  given  in 
Table  176. 

Table  176. — Analyses  or  Sbwaoe  and  Efpldent  at  Providence  on 
Days  of  Experiments  in  Adoubt  and  September,  1910 

(P.™  pM  1,000,000) 


Fr« 

1              A.b 

.nunoid.m. 

oni* 

1^1 

if! 

1     1 

Dinolv«d 

4-79 
4.68 
2.3 

5.14 
0,77 

85-0 

Sewage,  average  of  15  samples. 
Effluent,  average  of  15  samples. 
Percentage  reduced 

19-60 
21.90 

During  the  earlier  experiments  bleach  was  added  to  the  sewage  only 
while  the  pumps  were  io  operation,  from  12  to  15  hours  per  day,  with 
the  expectation  that  the  small  night  flow  between  pumping  periods 
would  be  disinfected  in  passing  through  the  tanks.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  the  untreated  portions  were  contaminatii^  the  whole 
flow,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  apply  the  bleach  continuoudy  through- 
out the  24  hours. 

Disinfectioii  Practice. — The  results  of  the  experiments  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  disinfection  was  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
treatment.  During  the  first  5  months  in  1911,  the  sewage  was 
treated  substantially  as  during  the  experiments,  Table  177.  The 
results  of  treatment  without  lime  during  1912  and  1913  are  given  in 
Table  17S.  In  1914  the  use  of  lime  was  resumed.  In  August  of  that 
year  about  14,000  lb.  were  added  daily  at  the  same  time  tliat  the  bleach 
was  added.  The  cost  of  sedimentation  and  disinfection  during  1912 
was  S2.85  per  1,000,000  gal.  of  sewage  treated,  and  S2.50  during  1913, 
according  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  City  Engineer. 

APPARENT  SELECTIVE  ACTION  OF  OXIDIZING  DISINFECTANTS 

Experiments  at  Uoeton  and  Providence  indicate  that  the  action  of 
hypochlorites  upon  sewage  and  effluents  causes  a  greater  percentage 
reduction  of  bacteria  growing  at  body  temperature  and  acid-forniera 
than  of  ordinary  bacteria  growing  at  room  temperature.  These  results 
have  led  some  investigators  fo  conclude  that  hypochlorites  have  a 
selective  action  most  intense  on  organisms  of  fecal  origin  and  that, 
therefore,  the  reduction  of  danger,  resulting  from  disinfection,  is  even 
greater  than  indicated  by  the  reduction  in  numbers  of  bacteria  grow- 
ii^  at  room  temperature.    On  the  other  hand,  Clark  and  Gage  found 
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that  the  quantity  of  disinf  ectant  required  to  reduce  the  bacteria  grow- 
ing at  body  temperatureB  and  acid  formers  to  definite  standards  was 
greater  than  that  required  to  reduce  correspondingly  the  bacteria  grow- 
ing at  room  temperature.  As  they  adopted  in  many  experiments 
more  severe  standards  than  those  of  other  experimentets,  the  difference 
in  conclusions  may  be  attributed  to  certain  resistant  forms  which  had 
to  be  removed  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  bacteria  to  the  "drink- 
ing water"  standard,  but  were  not  removed  in  the  other  experimento. 
In  fact,  Clark's  experiments  based  on  percentage  removal  do  not  indi- 
cate that  a  greater  quantity  of  hypochlorite  is  required  to  reduce  the 
body  temperature  counts  by  a  definite  percentage  than  the  room  tem- 
perature counts. 

According  to  Clark,  the  room  temperature  counts  include  many 
types  of  bacteria  whose  numbers  are  subject  to  fluotuationa  without 
sanitary  significance.  The  body  temperature  counts,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  much  smaller  than  the  room  temperature  counts,  show  more 
closely  the  numbers  of  bacteria  present  of  types  of  fecal  ori^.  In 
natural  waters  and  sewages  there  is  ordinarily  an  approximately  defi- 
nite ratio  between  the  counts  obtained  at  the  two  temperatures.  Higher 
counts  at  body  temperature  than  at  room  temperature  are  relatively 
rare.  In  both  waters  and  sewages  treated  with  oxidizing  disinfectants 
relatively  h^her  counts  at  body  temperature  than  at  room  temperature 
in  the  same  sample  are  frequent.  The  disinfectants  were  found  by 
Clark  to  be  slow  in  destroying  certain  types  of  bacteria  which  show 
up  on  the  body  temperature  plates  but  fail  to  develop  on  room  tem- 
perature plates.  Theee  resistant  types  are  not  of  the  usual  colon 
type,  Clark  held,  because  of  their  small  proportion  of  red  colonies  on 
the  body  temperature  plates,  nor  are  they,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
spore-forming  bacteria,  although  a  small  proportion  of  spore-formers 
are  found  among  them. 


The  increase  in  bacteria  after  disinfection  with  hypochlorites  has 
been  observed  by  many  investigators.  Phelps  reported  in  Water 
Supply  Paper  229,  page  46,  that  pathogenic  bacteria  did  not  increase 
in  this  way  outside  the  body.  Clark  and  Gage  found  in  1911  that  while 
the  bacteria  in  a  number  of  experiments  had  been  reduced  to  very 
small  numbers  after  2  to  4  hours,  after  24  hours  a  very  large  secondary 
bacterial  increase  had  taken  place.  The  relative  occurrence  of  these 
after-growths  in  sewage  and  effluents  and  the  largest  amount  of  dis- 
infectant in  each  experiment  which  failed  to  prevent  such  growths  are 
shown  in  Table  179. 
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Tabia  170. — Eelativb  Occdbrbkcb  or  Bacteriai.  AFTBR-attovTHB  a 
Disinfected  Sewage  and  Effluents  Atis  thb  LAitaEBT  Quantitt 

or    DiBIKFECTANT    IN    EaCH    EXPERIMENT    WhICH    FaILBD    TO 

Prevent  Sdch  Geowths 

(Report  MuMchuB«tta  8ts(«  Board  of  Health,   leil.  psgo  358) 
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Clark  and  Gage  explain  tJie  freedom  of  sand  filter  eEQuents  from 
after-growths  as  due  to  the  dissolved  oxygen  in  them.  When  once  the 
oxygen  liberated  by  hypochlorites  was  all  absorbed,  the  disinfecting 
value  of  the  hypochlorites  was  exhausted.  Sewages  and  effluents  from 
contact  bods  and  trickling  filters  contain  substances  having  some 
affinity  for  this  oxygen,  so  that  only  a  part  of  it  was  available  for  de- 
stroying the  bacteria.  If  all  the  oxygen  was  absorbed  before  complete 
disinfection  occurred,  the  remaining  bacteria  could  multiply  without 
restraint.  In  fact,  by  eliminating  a  large  proportion  of  the  bacteria, 
including  probably  all  of  certain  species,  the  conditions  became  pe- 
cuUarly  favorable  for  rapid  multiplication  of  the  remaining  bacteria 
since  bacterial  equilibrium  had  been  destroyed  and  natural  bacterial 
antagonism  had  been  more  or  less  eliminated;  certain  organic  matters 
having  been  oxidized,  the  dissolved  matters  may  perhaps  have  become 
better  suited  for  bacterial  food  than  previously.  In  every  case  in- 
cluded in  Table  179  practically  all  bacteria  were  destroyed,  but  a  few 
were  left  which  found  themselves  in  a  peculiarly  favorable  environment 
after  the  disinfectant  was  exhausted.  That  they  multiplied  under 
these  conditions  to  100  to  1000  times  their  ori^nal  numbers  is  in  accord 
with  the  usual  growth  of  bacteria  under  favorable  conditions.    But 
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the  sand  filter  effluents  were  all  highly  oxidized  and  contained  little 
organic  matter  to  absorb  the  oxygen  from  the  disinfectant,  so  that  the 
smallest  amount  of  hypochlorites  used  in  the  experiments  made  with  them, 
3.8  parts  per  1,000,000,  was  sufEcient  not  only  to  destroy  practically 
all  the  bacteria,  but  to  leave  some  traces  of  disinfectant  still  in  solution 
by  which  the  germinating  bacteria  were  destroyed  and  after-growths 
prevented. 


Studies  by  Phelps  to  determine  the  comparative  germicidal  efEcien- 
cies  of  chlorine  and  some  of  its  compounds  on  trickling  filter  efSuenta 

Table  180. — Relative  Germicidal  Properties  op  Chlorine  and  Soub 

OF  Its  Compounds.     All  Nuuberb  Converted  to  a  Uniform  Basis 

OP  1,000,000  Initial  Bacteria  per  Cubic  CentiiiIETER 

(Water  Supply  Paper  220,  V.  S.  GeDlodoal  SuTTey.  pace  SO) 
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Phelps  drew  the  following 


gave  the  results  summarized  id  Table  1 
conclusions  from  the  experiments: 

"The  results  indicate  plainly  that  hypochloritea  are  the  most  efficient 
germicides.  Gaseous  chlorine  is  almost  as  good,  but  in  each  series  the  free 
chlorine  is  somewhat  inferior  to  the  hypochlorite.  Chlorates  and  per- 
chlorates  have  almost  no  value  in  disinfection.    The  formation  of  these 

compounds  in  the  electrolytic  cell  is,  therefore,  a  total  wast«  ot  energy,  and 
should  be  prevented  as  far  as  possible.  Production  of  these  compounds 
explains  in  la^e  measure  the  inefficiency  of  hypochlorite  cells.  Hypo- 
chlorites made  electrolytically  are  slightly  inferior  to  the  market  product, 
but  this  difference  would  probably  be  inappreciable  in  large-scale  tests, 
where  the  conditions  under  which  the  hypochloritea  are  prepared  are  more 
nearly  those  of  commercial  practice.  Hypochlorites  of  different  bases 
evidently  have  the  same  value." 


To  determioe  the  relative  effect  of  disinfection  with  hypochlorites 
upon  the  colon  and  the  typhus  bacillus,  Phelps  introduced  into  emulsions 
of  the  two  organisms  in  tap  water  different  quantities  of  hypochlorite 
solution,  the  available  chlorine  ranging  from  3.5  to  6  parts  per  1,000,000 
and  averaging  5  parts.  The  results  of  the  individual  tests  varied  greatly 
because,  Phelps  concluded,  of  differences  in  the  character  of  the  growths 
and  the  amounts  of  oi^anic  matter  introduced  with  the  organisms. 
Twelve  sets  of  tests  were  made  and  Phelps  believed  that  the  average 
results  given  in  Table  181  showed  the  true  comparative  resistance  of 
the  two  organisms  to  the  disinfectant.  These  indicate,  as  have  other 
considerations  already  noted,  that  B.  coli  may  reasonably  be  regarded 

Table  181. — Comfarativi:  Resistance  to  Calciuu  HypocHLontTE'  of 
B.  TYPHI  AND  B.  cou  IN  Aqueous   Euclsiok 

(WnUr  Supply  Bulletin  229,  U.  8.  Gmlopral  Survey) 
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OS  test  organisms  in  disinfection  work  and  that  the  process  may  be 
expected  to  destroy  typhoid  organisms  present  at  least  as  thoroughly. 

DISIRFECTION    OF    SEWAGE    BEFORE    FILTRAHOH 

The  Maeaachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  (report,  1003,  page  362) 
has  made  a  few  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  nf  bleaching  powder 
added  to  the  raw  sewage  upon  purification  by  filtration.  Sewage  treated 
with  25  parts  per  1,000,000  of  available  chlorine  was  applied  for  3 
months  to  a  aand  filter  which  had  been  producing  a  well  nitrified  effluent, 
without  causing  any  decrease  in  the  nitrification. 

Similar  experiments  were  tried  with  an  experimental  trickling  filter, 
the  disinfectant  being  first  applied  at  the  rate  of  5.0  parts  available 
chlorine  and  gradually  increased  to  50  parts.  The  latter  rate  was 
maintained  for  3  months,  during  which  the  nitrates  decreased  from  20 
to  1.5  parts  per  1,000,000,  but  nitrification  did  not  cease. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Dunbar  found  that  the  addition  of  chloride  of  lime  to 
sewage  before  filtration  reduced  bacterial  activity  in  the  upper  layers 
of  the  filter,  but  that  in  the  lower  layers  even  the  sensitive  nitrifying 
organisms  remained  undisturbed,  and  the  processes  of  purification  and 
oxidation  continued  unhindered.  ("Principles  of  Sewage  Treatment," 
page  241.) 

The  addition  of  disinfectants  to  sewage  before  it  is  applied  to  filters 
may  be  desirable  during  epidemics  where  the  sewage  is  known  to  be 
seriously  infected.  It  may  also  be  valuable  in  preventing  the  diffusion 
of  objectionable  odors  from  the  spraying  of  sewage  when  dosing  trickling 
filters,  as  demonstrated  by  John  D.  Watson  at  Birmingham,  England 
(Report  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission  of  New  York,  1914,  page 
188),  in  reducing  organic  growths  tending  to  clog  such  filters  and  in 
killing  the  little  moth  fiies  which  thrive  in  and  about  the  filters.  Its 
effectiveness  for  this  purpose  has  been  demonstrated  by  Hany  J. 
Hanmer,  City  Engineer,  Gloveraville,  N.  Y.,  who  has  used  it  with  some 
success,  on  the  advice  of  the  authors.  Twelve  pounds  of  dry  powder  was 
added  to  each  of  three  16,720-gal.  doses  (equivalent  to  28.7  parts  per 
1,000,000)  on  one  day,  and  the  same  treatment  was  repeated  on  the 
second  day  thereafter.  The  rate  of  application  was  approximately  12 
lb.  per  acre  per  day,  equivalent  to  about  12  lb.  per  1,000,000  gal.  per 
day.  This  treatment  killed  the  larvte  and  young  flies  but  did  not  appear 
to  kill  the  full-grown  insects.  It  materially  reduced  the  fly  nuisance 
about  the  filters. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  DISINFECTION  WITH  BLEACHING  POWDER 

Oxidizing  agents  like  calcium  hypochlorite,  permanganates  and  osooe 
have  long  been  recc^nized  as  germicides.    They  apparently  release  In 
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a  nascent  state  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  their  oxygen,  which  instantly 
seeks  its  afBnity  ia  the  most  susceptible  substances  at  hand,  among  which 
are  the  bacteria. 

Chlorine  and  several  of  its  compounds,  such  as  calcium,  sodium  and 
potassium  hypochlorite,  because  of  their  power  of  directly  or  indirectly 
hberating  oxygen  and  their  relative  cheapness,  have  been  extensively 
used  as  oxidizing  and  disinfecting  agents.  Whichever  of  these  sub- 
stancee  is  used,  the  reactions  taking  place  result  in  the  production  of 
hypochlorous  acid,  HCIO.  This  is  very  unstable  and  is  at  once  disso- 
ciated into  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl)  and  oxygen  (0).  The  former  com- 
bines with  such  alkaline  substances  as  may  be  available,  forming  an 
inert  salt,  such  as  calcium  chloride,  CaCli,  while  the  latter  attacks  the 
sensitive  organic  substances. 

Each  molecule  of  hypochlorous  acid  contains  one  atom  of  chlorine 
and  one  of  oxygen,  and  as  an  atom  of  oxygen  has  twice  the  combining 
power  of  the  chlorine  atom,  it  follows  that  the  oxidizing  power  of  the 
compound  is  twice  as  great  as  its  chlorine  content.  Thus,  if  a  given 
sample  of  bleaching  powder  actually  contains  20  per  cent,  of  chlorine  in 
the  form  of  calcium  hypochlorite,  its  potency  is  double  this  and  there- 
fore it  is  said  to  contain  40  per  cent,  "available  chlorine,"  though  in 
reality  it  does  not.  The  words  "available  chlorine"  simply  constitute 
a  term  by  which  is  expressed  the  power  of  the  compound  to  oxidize  or 
dinnfect.  Table  182  gives  the  equivalents  of  parts  per  million  of  avail- 
able chlorine  in  pounds  of  bleach  of  average  quality  per  1,000,000  gal. 
of  sewage. 

Table  182. — Parts  Available  Chlorine,  Equivalent  Pounds  Calcium 

Hypochlorite  and  Cost  of  Disinfectant  per  Million  Gallons 

Sbwaqb 

(Calcium  hypocblarits  uaumed  to  conUia  33M  pw  <Mnt.  »v*llAble  ohlorina) 


C«t  of  dii 

mfecUnt  per 

.000.000  ciL 

iindg  Mldum 

''r5ssi'!s;i"ji" 

1.25  cu.  per  lb 

1  a«t.,perl 

.  [  ....^.. 

0,6 

12.5 

SO. 156 

$0,25 

so. 626 

1.0 

25,0 

0,313 

0.50 

'         1.26 

5.0 

125.0 

1.38 

2,60 

6.25 

10.0 

250.0 

3,125 

j        5,00 

12.50 

25.0 

626.0 

7,815 

j        12.50 

31.25 

Bleaching  powder  may  be  a  compound  represented  by  the  formula 
CaOClj,  or  it  may  bo  a  mixture  of  CaOCti  and  CaCU.  Chemists  do  not 
agree  upon  this  point.'     It  mokes  tittle  difference  which  is  correct, 
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because  when  once  the  bleach  is  in  solution  there  results  &  mixture  of  dis- 
solved calcium  chloride,  CaClj,  and  calcium  hypochlorite,  CaOiCIj- 
The  latter  is  the  active  oxidizing  or  disinfecting  agent.  The  CaOiCli 
is  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  water  into  water  and  hypo- 
chlorous  acid,  the  latter  being  broken  up  immediately  into  hydrochloric 
acid  and  oxygen. 

According  to  Prof.  Charlea  Oilman  Hyde  the  following  typical  prob- 
able composition  of  a  high  grade  of  bleaching  powder  has  been  calcu- 
lated by  Prof.  H.  B.  Cornwall  from  the  terms  of  an  actual  analysis: 

Calcium  oxychloride  (CaOCIi) -  64.93  percent. 

Calcium  chloride  (CaCli) -  1 .28  per  cent. 

Calcium  chlorate  (CaCClOj),) -  0.34percent. 

Calcium  hydroxide  (Ca(OH),) =  19,64  per  cent. 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCOi) =  1,51  per  cent. 

Calcium  sulphate  (CoSOi) -  0,25  per  cent. 

Oxides  of  sodium,  potaaaium,  magne- 
sium, aluminum,  iron  and  silicon,  °<  2,52  per  cent. 
Moisture =  9.95  per  cent. 

Total 100.42  per  cent. 


MANUFACTURE  OP    AND  MARKET  FOR  BLEACHING  POWDER' 

Bleaching  powder,  practically  considered,  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
chloride  of  lime,  and  is  a  white  product  having  a  faint  odor  of  hypo- 
chloroiu  acid.  It  was  first  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Tennant  A  Co. 
in  Glasgow,  in  1799  and  was  a  sequel  to  the  manufacture  of  soda  ash  by 
the  Leblanc  process  immediately  antedating  it.  Each  has  a  common 
parentage  in  common  salt,  sodium  chloride. 

Bleaching  powder  has  been  produced  on  a  large  scale  for  over  a 
century  and  is  classed  as  one  of  the  staple  heavy  chemicals.  It  is  very 
largely  used  by  bleacheriea,  paper  mills,  the  cotton  oil  industiy  and 
numerous  other  smaller  consumers.  It  is  packed  in  wooden  casks  of 
about  half  a  gross  ton  or  more,  and  recently  in  sheet--iron  drums 
of  about  one-fourth  gross  ton. 

Although  the  consumption  of  bleaching  powder  has  greatly  increased 
in  recent  years  the  production  has  been  on  an  even  larger  scale.  As  a 
result,  the  price  sank  to  about  $25  per  ton  in  1912  and  manufacturers 
resorted  to  making  other  products  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  chlorine 
gas.  There  is  no  prospect  that  the  market  price  of  bleach  will  increase 
on  account  of  its  use  for  water  and  sewage  disinfection. 

Bleaching  powder  has  been  manufactured  on  a  lat^e  scale  by  chemical 
processes  for  over  a  century  past,  but  during  recent  years  electrochemical 
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processes  have  invaded  the  &eld  to  a  cooslderable  extent,  particularly 
where  power  is  cheap.    It  is  made  from  common  salt. 

By  the  chemical  process  salt  is  first  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
producing  sodium  sulphate,  commonly  known  as  salt  cake,  and  muriatic 
acid.  It  is  this  acid  from  which  chlorine  gas  is  obtained,  and  the  next 
step  in  the  process  consists  in  mixing  the  acid  with  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese and  heating  the  mixture,  when  chlorine  gas  is  given  off.  The 
manganese  oxide  is  recovered  for  use  over  again  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Weldon  process.  The  chlorine  gas  is  led  off  into  large  chambers  con- 
taining slaked  lime  placed  in  ridges,  which  absorbs  it,  producing  the  final 
product.  It  is  then  packed  and  ready  for  shipment.  This  process  was 
so  well  conceived  almost  from  the  beginning  that  it  has  stood  the  test  of 
time  with  no  essential  modification,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  b« 
rivalled  by  any  other  than  electrochemical  processes. 

While  the  knowledge  that  the  elements  possess  electropositive  and 
negative  properties  is  as  old  as  the  discovery  of  the  elements  themselves, 
no  use,  of  any  account,  was  mado  of  this  knowledge  leading  up  to  the 
manufacture  of  bleach  until  near  the  close  of  the  last  oeatury.  With  the 
great  development  in  the  science  of  electrical  engineering  car  le  the  search 
for  a  useful  field  for  its  products  and  attention  was  soon  directed  to  the 
electrolysis  of  salt.  The  first  attempt  to  make  bleaching  solutions  in 
this  way  consisted  in  passing  a  low  voltage  current  through  a  solution  of 
salt,  resulting  in  a  dissociation  of  some  of  the  salt  into  its  components, 
sodium  and  chlorine,  which  react  in  the  bath  to  make  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite. This  is  a  convenient  method  of  making  a  weak  solution  of 
hypochlorite  and  has  been  proposed  as  a  convenient  and  practical 
method  of  disinfecting  garbage  and  sewage  in  our  cities,  especially  where 
sea  water  is  available.  The  method  is  employed  by  many  small  con- 
cerns, such  as  laundries  and  knitting  mills,  and  where  convenience  takes 
precedence  over  economy.  When,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  make 
bleachonalargescaleefficiency  of  process  in  every  detail  must  be  studied. 
There  is  a  ^t&i  variety  of  decomposing  cells,  but  all  employ  some  means 
of  keeping  the  components  of  the  salt  separate  from  each  other,  and 
freeing  them  from  the  mother  brine.  The  chlorine  is  led  off  into  ab- 
sorption chambers  to  be  taken  up  by  the  slaked  lime,  if  bleacliing  powder 
is  to  be  made,  or  led  into  lime  water  if  bleaching  solution  is  to  be  the 
final  product. 


The  price  paid  for  bleaching  powder  and  the  size  of  the  package  in 
which  it  is  received  will  depend  largely  upon  the  quantity  required. 
In  large  plants  it  will  be  purchased  in  carload  lots  and  will  be  delivered 
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in  wooden  casks  or  Bheet-iroa  drums,  and  can  be  stored  for  considerable 
periods  of  time  without  appreciable  deterioration.  If  the  quantities 
to  be  used  are  small  they  can  be  purchased  of  dealers  in  chemical  atip~ 
plies  in  small  sheet-iron  drums,  in  tin  boxes  or  in  bulk.  If  large  dnuna 
are  purchased  and  the  quantity  to  be  used  is  small,  requiring  the  storage 
of  the  powder  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  drum  is  opened,  or  if 
purchased  in  bulk,  ttiere  will  be  a  depreciation  in  quality  due  to 
decomposition  and  consequent  loss  of  hypochlorite. 

In  practice  the  disinfectant  is  best  introduced  into  the  sewage  as  ft 
solution,  the  quantity  of  bleach  applied  from  hour  to  hour  being  varied 
by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  flow  of  disinfecting  solution  in  accord- 
ance with  the  volume  or  quality  of  the  sewage  to  be  treated.  Thedirect 
introduction  of  the  dry  powder,  as  is  now  successfully  accomplished  with 
sulphate  of  alumina  in  water  puriflcation,  has  been  si^^gested  but  thus 
far  has  not  been  attempted  and  does  not  seem  likely  to  prove  practicable 
on  account  of  the  hygroscopic  nature  of  bleach,  due  to  smalt  quantities 
of  calcium  chloride  contained  in  it. 

As  the  dust  Eknd  fumes  from  bleaching  powder  readily  attack  the 
membranes  of  the  throat  and  nose,  appliances  should  be  provided  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  escape  of  fumes  and  dust.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  carefully  opening  and  handling  the  packages  and 
by  emptying  them  into  the  water  as  soon  as  they  are  open.  In  some 
coses  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  the  package,  immediately  aft^  it  is 
opened,  under  the  surface  of  the  water  and  empty  the  bleaching  powder 
without  its  coming  into  contact  with  the  air. 

In  most  cases  it  will  be  desirable  to  provide  a  dissolving  tank  and 
a  diluting  or  solution  tank.  The  dissolving  tank  should  be  of  suffiinent 
capacity  to  provide  for  a  3  per  cent,  solution,  or  say  4  gal.  of  water  for 
every  pound  of  bleaching  powder  to  be  dissolved  at  one  operation. 
Where  mixing  is  done  by  hand  fairly  strong  solutions  require  somewhat 
less  labor  and  involve  fewer  difficulties  in  mixing  than  the  more  dilute 
solutions.  The  water  should  be  allowed  to  stand  several  hours  in  con- 
tact with  the  bleaching  powder,  preferably  from  12  to  24  hours,  before 
diluting,  to  permit  the  lumps  of  bleaching  powder  to  become  soft.  The 
fine  material  dissolves  readily,  but  the  lumps  must  be  broken  up  or  the 
full  value  of  the  bleaching  powder  will  not  be  utilized. 

After  the  bleach  has  been  dissolved,  the  solution  should  be  run  into 
a  larger  tank  and  diluted  sufficiently  to  make  a  solution  of  a  strei^th  of 
from  1  to  2  per  cent.  This  solution  should  be  sufficiently  stirred  to 
cause  a  uniform  mixture  of  the  stronger  solution  with  the  diluting 
water.  Solutions  of  this  strength  are  more  convenient  for  use  than 
stronger  solutions,  because  a  greater  quantity  of  the  liquid  can  be 
applied  to  a  given  quantity  of  sewage,  making  good  mixing  of  the  two 
an  easier  matter,  and  also  because  a  slight  adjustment  of  the  appara^ 
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tus  for  meaauring  the  bleaching  liquid  wilt  not  make  such  a  great 
change  in  the  quantity  of  disinfectant  applied. 

At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  no  reliable  quick  teet  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  bleaching  powder  required  to  disinfect  a  given 
sewage  or  reduce  its  bacterial  content  to  any  specified  standard.  Rideal, 
in  his  "Sewage  and  the  Bactenal  Purification  of  Sewage"  (third 
edition,  page  1S6),  has  suggested  that  the  amount  of  chlorine  necessary 
for  disinfection  may  be  approximately  estimated  from  the  oxygen  oon- 
Burned  by  the  permanganate  test,  5  minutes.  Clark  and  Gage  found 
that  in  about  one-half  the  samples  tested,  this  method  gave  results 
agreeing  fairly  weU  with  those  obtained  by  their  experiments;  in  about 
one-quarter  of  the  samples  the  amount  of  disinfectant  computed 
from  the  test  was  considerably  less  than  the  amount  which  the  experi- 
ments showed  to  be  necessary  to  produce  any  practical  eflect;  in  the 
remainder  of  the  samples  the  amount  computed  from  the  oxygen  con- 
sumed was  several  times  in  excess  of  that  required  to  produce  com- 
plete disinfection.  They  concluded  that,  while  the  oxygen-consumed 
values  may  furnish  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  disinfectant  to  be 
used,  the  possibility  of  error  will  be  so  large  that  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  this  method.  Substantially  the  same  conclusion  was  reached 
by  Eellerman,  Pratt  and  Eimberly. 

Dunbar  has  su^ested  ("Sewage  Treatment,"  page  238)  that  infor- 
mation regarding  the  quantity  of  hypochlorite  required  might  be  ob- 
tained by  determining  the  quantity  of  free  chlorine  present  in  the 
sewage  after  disinfection  was  practically  completed.  Analyses  made 
then  are,  of  course,  confirmatory  of  the  operator's  previous  judgment 
and  can  be  of  use  only  in  aiding  his  judgment  in  the  future.  Such 
tests  may  bo  of  considerable  assistance,  but  they  should  be  accompanied 
at  first,  if  not  continuously,  by  bacterial  counts  and  other  chemical 
examinations  of  the  raw  and  treated  sewage.  Ihe  quantity  of  free 
chlorine  present  depends  not  only  upon  the  quantity  of  hypochlorite 
applied  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  sewage  but  also  and 
largely  upon  the  period  elapsing  between  the  dosing  and  the  test, 
during  which  the  hypochlorite  has  had  time  to  attack  and  be  used  up 
by  the  organic  matter.  Under  ordinary  working  conditions,  it  is 
practicable  to  select  a  definite  period  of  contact  after  which  the  test 
should  be  made,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  definite  quantity  of 
free  chlorine  present  at  the  end  of  such  period  will  be  a  reasonably 
accurate  indication  of  the  effect  of  the  disinfectant  upon  the  bacteria 
of  the  sewage.  The  period  selected  should  be  of  suitable  length  to 
cause  a  substantial  reduction  and  assure  a  material  residual  supply  of 
the  chlorine.  It  need  not  be  coincident  with  or  as  long  as  the  period 
of  contact  allowed  for  the  action  of  the  hypochlorite  upon  the  sewage 
under  working  conditions,  which  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  allow 
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the  utilization  of  all  disinfectant  added  to  the  sewage.  This  actual 
time  required  will  vary  with  the  temperature  and  dilution  of  the  sew- 
age, and  the  period  should  be  based  upon  the  maximum  requirements 
for  the  conditions  at  hand. 

In  practice  the  method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  disinfectant  to 
be  added  will  depend  very  lai^ely  upon  local  conditions.  In  cities 
where  the  sewage  contains  large  quantities  of  industrial  wastes  affect- 
ing its  bacterial  content  injuriously,  there  are  likely  to  be  times  when 
there  will  be  few  bacteria  present.  Such  conditions,  however,  depend 
upon  discharge  of  industrial  wastes  which  probably  vary  from  day  today 
in  quantity  and  in  strength,  and  it  will  only  rarely  be  possible  to  vary 
the  dose  of  disinfectant  added  to  take  advantage  of  these  conditions. 
In  view  of  the  varying  quality  of  sewage,  it  seems  necessary  to  test  the 
efficiency  of  disinfection  frequently  and  to  regulate  the  quantity  of 
applied  disinfectant  by  the  tests  on  previous  days.  With  such  a 
method  of  r^ulation  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  apply  an  excess  of 
disinfectant,  if  the  operator  wishes  to  be  sure  of  accomplishing  the 
deaired  result,  because  of  the  danger  of  the  sewage  requiring  somewhat 
more  disinfectant  than  did  tliat  tested  on  the  day  previous.  If  it  is 
found  that  the  sewage,  at  the  time  of  maximum  strength,  requires  10 
parts  of  available  chlorine  to  accomplish  a  certain  desired  reeult,  the 
quantity  may  be  reduced  at  the  time  of  minimum  strength  to  per- 
haps 5  parts,  as  determined  by  tests  made  upon  similar  sewage  on 
previous  days.  It  will  also  be  found  that  the  quantity  required  to 
treat  the  sewage  on  a  Sunday  or  a  holiday,  will  vcuy  from  that  required 
on  other  days.  Such  variations  will  require  the  use  of  good  judgment 
by  the  operator  and  cannot  be  predicted  with  exactness  by  chemical 

Providence  Practice. — A  dissolving  tank  and  equipment  designed  by 
Bugbee,  put  into  operation  at  Providence  about  July  1,  1912,  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  It  is  cylindrical  with  a  conical  hopper  bottom. 
It  is  built  of  brick  and  covered  by  the  floor  above,  which  is  placed 
directly  on  top  of  the  tank,  with  a  tight  joint  between  the  two,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  209.  From  the  extreme  bottom  a  suction  pipe  leads  to  a 
3-in.  horizontal  centrifugal  pump  driven  by  a  5-h.p.  electric  motor. 
This  pump  has  a  cast-iron  shell  and  brass  shaft  and  runner.  The  dis- 
charge pipe  connects  tangentially  with  the  mixing  tank  at  a  point 
near  the  surface  of  the  solution  and  with  the  dosing  tanks.  By  closing 
the  valve  leading  to  the  dosing  tank  and  opening  the  val\e  leading 
back  to  the  mixing  tank  it  is  possible  to  pump  the  solution  over  and 
over  through  the  tank,  thus  thoroughly  mixing  the  bleaching  powder 
with  the  water.  When  the  mixing  has  been  completed,  the  valve  on 
the  pipe  leading  to  the  mixing  tank  is  closed  and  the  valve  on  thepipte 
leading  to  the  dosing  tank  is  opened,  after  which  the  solution  is  pumped 
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to  the  dosing  tank.  There  is  an  openii^  18  in.  in  diameter,  in  the 
floor,  directly  over  the  center  of  the  mixing  tank.  Pointing  upward 
into  the  center  of  this  opening  is  a  2-in.  vrought-iron  water  pipe. 

The  bleaching  powder  is  furnished  in  metal  drums  holding  about 
800  lb.  each.  When  it  is  desired  to  make  up  a  tank  of  bleaching  powder 
solution,  a  hole  about  8  in.  in  diameter  is  cut  in  the  bottom  of  a  drum, 
thus  avoiding  the  escape  of  chlorine  gas  which  always  collects  at  the 
top  end.  The  drum  is  then  inverted  over  the  hole  in  the  floor  and  so 
placed  that  the  2-in.  water  pipe  points  into  the  center  of  the  opening 
in  the  drum.  When  the  drum  is  in  proper  poution  the  water  is  turned  on 
and  the  bleaching  powder  washed  out  into  the  tank  below,  without  the 
escape  of  any  dust  into  the  room  and  consequent  discomfort  to  the 


Fig.  209. — Apparatus  for  preparing  disinfectant  at  Pnmdeao«. 


operatives.     The  tank,  which  has  a  capacity  of  2300  gal.,  is  then  filled 

to  the  usual  water  le\'el,  and  the  pump  started.  The  Uquid  is  kept 
in  circulation  for  one  hour,  after  which  it  is  pumped  to  a  dosing  tank, 
where  it  is  diluted  to  a  strength  of  about  25  lb.  bleach  per  100  gal. 
of  water,  approximately  equivalent  to  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  bleach- 
ing powder  or  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  available  chlorine. 

One  mixing  tank  only  is  provided,  the  bleaching  powder  solution 
being  pumped  from  it  to  two  dosing  tanks,  8  ft.  wide  by  20  ft.  long  by 
3>^  ft.  in  depth,  holding  about  100  gal.perinchindepth,  equivalent  to 
25  lb.  of  bleaching  powder.  This  makes  it  easy  for  the  operatives  to 
gt^;e  the  rate  at  which  the  solution  is  introduced  into  the  sewage,  by 
the  drop  in  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  tank  in  a  given  time. 
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The  rotary  motion  imparted  to  the  contents  of  the  mixing  tank  b? 
the  discharge  from  the  circulating  pump  causes  the  solution  to  be 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  further  Btimng  in  the  dodug  tank  while  dis- 
charging the  liquid  has  been  found  unneceseary.  A  water  connection 
is  provided  so  that  the  pump,  piping  and  tank  can  be  flushed  out  after 
each  dose  has  been  pumped  to  the  dosing  tank.  This  reduces  the 
llabihty  of  damage  caused  by  the  corrosive  action  of  the  bleaching 
powder.  After  this  apparatus  had  been  in  use  6  months  all  parts 
of  the  piping  and  pump  appeared  to  be  in  good  condition  and  prac- 
tically unaffected  by  the  bleaching  powder  with  which  they  had  come 
into  contact.  The  runner  of  the  pump  showed  signs  of  wear  from  the 
grindii^  action  of  the  large  pieces  of  bleach,  on  account  of  which  it 
is  probable  that  an  iron  runner  would  be  preferable  to  the  braes  runner. 

HYPOCHLORITE  PLANTS  FOR  OIF^REnr  COITDITIONS 

Brewster,  W.  Y. — ^The  disinfecting  plant  at  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  is  on 
the  sito  of  the  old  electrozone  plant  mentioned  on  page  738  and  treats 
the  sewage  of  a  large  part  of  the  villt^e  as  well  aa  the  water  in  Tonetta 
Brook,  a  somewhat  contaminated  tributary  of  the  Croton  River. 
There  are  two  solution  tanks,  8  ft.  high,  and  7  and  10  ft,  in  diameter 
respectively.  These  are  built  of  cypress  staves  and  hned  with  2  in.  of 
cement  mortar  plastered  on  metal  fabric.  Fipee  are  provided  to  drain 
off  the  sludge  setUii^  to  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  and  to  feed  a  porce- 
lain-lined orifice  box  having  two  orifices,  one  furnishing  solution  to  the 
sewage  and  the  other  to  the  brook. 

In  February,  191 1,  the  flow  of  sewage  was  measured  for  a  period  of 
30  hours  and  found  to  be  about  10,000  gat.  a  day.  For  disinfecting  this 
quantity,  125  lb.  of  bleach  are  used,  the  bleach  being  bought  on  a  con- 
tract requiring  it  to  contain  at  least  33  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine. 
This  is  supplied  at  a  uniform  rate  although  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  sewage 
is  variable.  Disinfection  is  considered  necessary  because  the  sewage 
is  carried  away  by  a  vitrified  pipe  line  just  above  the  flow  line  of  one  of 
the  reservoirs  of  the  Croton  water-works  system  supplying  the  Boroi^ha 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  The  brook  receives  225  lb.  of  bleach 
daily  until  its  flow  exceeds  5,000,000  gal.  per  day,  when  the  charge  is 
increased  enough  to  provide  about  l.S  parts  of  available  chlorine. 

Plant  on  Croton  Aqueduct — One  of  the  largest  hypochlorite  plants 
is  on  the  Croton  Aqueduct  of  the  New  York  water  works  at  Dunwoodie, 
where  provision  has  been  made  to  dissolve  3  tons  of  bleach  daily,  if 
necessary.  The  plant  was  designed  under  the  direction  of  I.  M.  de 
Varona,  and  consists  of  a  wooden  feed  tank  on  a  trestle,  and  2  rein- 
forced concrete  solution  tanks,  which  are  filled  and  emptied  alternately. 

The  feed  tank  has  an  overflow  weir  which  maintains  a  practically  con- 
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etant  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  water  pumped  into  it.  The  rate  of 
flow  from  the  tank  is  regulated  by  an  indicator  valve,  graduated  to 
read  "gallons  per  minute," 

There  is  a  5  X  3-ft.  charging  opening  in  the  concrete  top  of  each 
solution  tank,  and  there  is  an  opening  in  the  common  wall  between  them, 
fitted  with  a  bronze  weir,  which  limits  the  depth  of  solution  in  either 
tank  to  6  ft. ,  the  excess  solution  being  collected  in  the  other  tank.  Under 
the-  chains  opening  in  the  top  of  the  tank  is  a  basket  of  bronie  wire 
with  ?^-in.  mesh,  with  its  rim  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  dry 
bleach  is  dumped  into  this  basket.  Below  the  basket  is  a  3-in.  gal- 
vanized wTOught-iron  pipe  with  perforations  along  its  upper  surface, 
through  which  water  escapes  from  the  feed  tank  under  a  head  of  about 
4  ft.  These  small  jets  cause  currents  around  and  through  the  bleach 
and  help  dissolve  it. 

In  the  bottom  of  each  tank  there  is  a  drain  for  flushing  out  the  refuse, 
a  2-in.  perforated  pipe  through  which  air  can  be  blown  to  keep  the  solu- 
tion thoroughly  stirred,  and  2  screened  openings  into  2  small 
stilling  chambers,  provided  to  store  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution 
under  conditions  which  will  maintain  a  constant  surface  elevation  free 
from  disturbance  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  charges  of  bleach  and  the 
bubbling  of  air.  Each  of  these  stilling  chambers  has  a  graduated  orifice 
outlet  through  which  the  solution  flows  at  the  desired  rate  into  a  6-in. 
vitrified  pipe  leading  to  the  old  and  new  aqueducts. 

The  methods  of  introducing  the  solution  into  the  2  aqueducts  are 
not  the  same.  The  older  oonduit  delivers  daily  about  80,000,000  gal. 
only,  and  a  2-in.  vertical  pipe  with  10  \i-in.  holes  has  proved  satis* 
factory  for  introducing  the  solution.  This  is  mixed  with  the  wat^  by 
the  cross-currents  produced  by  2  frames  containing  vertical  louvres, 
inserted  in  stop-plank  grooves  in  the  masonry.  The  new  Croton  Aque- 
duct is  able  to  deliver  about  300,000,000  gal.  and  is  so  large  that  there  is 
some  difference  in  the  velocity  of  the  water  flowing  in  its  center  and 
against  its  walls.  The  framework  of  pipes  by  which  the  solution  is 
admitted  to  several  points  of  the  cross-section  has  accordingly  been 
provided  with  a  pair  of  deflecting  wings  which  divide  the  current  like  the 
bow  of  a  boat,  and  can  be  moved  so  as  to  present  a  considerable  range 
of  angular  obstruction  to  the  flow.  This  has  been  found  to  give  a  sati»- 
factory  distribution  of  the  solution  through  the  water. 

A  method  of  handling  the  drums  of  chloride  of  lime  has  been  worked 
out  here  which  has  eliminated  some  of  the  unpleasant  features  of  the 
chlorinat ion  process.  A  hinged  jacket  is  clamped  firmly  about  the  drum; 
this  jacket  has  2  trunnions  by  which  the  drum  is  picked  up  by  a  travel- 
ing crane  and  carried  to  a  pit  having  a  frame  upon  which  the  drum  is 
placed,  while  its  head  is  cut  out.  It  in  then  revolved  on  the  trunnions 
and  its  contents  are  discharged  elo^y  through  a  hopper  into  a  box 
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fitting  closely  to  the  bottom  of  the  hopper.  The  amount  of  chemical 
delivered  can  be  observed  by  graduations  marked  on  the  glass  sides  of 
the  box.  Between  the  hopper  and  the  box  there  ia  a  rocking  grate, 
like  a  stove  grate,  which  is  shaken  to  break  up  the  large  lumps  of  bleach 
before  they  fall  into  the  box.  The  hopper,  with  the  grate  and  bos,  is 
slung  from  the  jacket  fixed  about  the  drum,  and  lifted  with  it  by  the 
crane.  The  box  is  provided  with  a  canvas  hood  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
lowered  tlirough  the  charging  opening  in  the  top  of  either  solution  tank 
and  the  measured  chnT^e  of  bleach  is  dumped  into  the  wire  basket, 
already  mentioned,  by  drawing  out  the  slidii^  bottom  with  which  the 
box  is  fitted.  The  hood  prevents  the  escape  of  dust  and  fumes  of 
chlorine. 

PentiTpack  Creek  Plant — The  disinfecting  apparatus  of  the  Penny- 
pack  Creek  sewage  treatment  works  at  Philadelphia  is  shown  in  Fig.  210. 
It  was  designed  to  treat  the  sewage  from  a  district  with  about  10,000 
persons,  by  W.  L.  Stevenson  under  the  direction  of  George  S.  Webster, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Surveys.  {Enffineering  Record,  Sept. 
6, 1913.)  The  mixing  tank  is  built  of  white  cedar;  it  is  3  ft.  in  diameter, 
2^  ft.  deep  and  lined  with  cement  mortar  on  wire  lath.  The  wooden 
cover  has  a  door  through  which  the  bleach  can  be  added,  and  a  pipe 
leads  from  it  to  an  exhaust  fan. 

The  )  \i-m.  centrifugal  pump  which  delivers  the  liquid  from  the  mixing 
to  the  solution  tanks  is  placed  so  low  that  it  does  not  require  priming. 

The  two  solution  tanks  are  constructed  like  the  mixing  tank  and  are 
4  ft.  in  diameter  by  6  ft.  deep.  There  is  a  check  valve  on  the  supply 
line  to  prevent  the  solution  from  flowing  back  to  the  pump  should  the 
valves  on  the  inlets  to  the  tanks  be  open  when  the  pump  stops  running. 
All  tanks,  pipes  and  valves  are  coated  with  Minwax  clear  waterproofing. 
Each  tank  has  an  indicator  of  the  depth  of  the  solution,  a  sludge  drun 
and  an  overflow  pipe.  A  floating  arm  is  provided  to  draw  off  the  solu- 
tion about  6  in.  below  its  surface,  where  it  is  believed  to  be  most  clear. 
The  solution  passes  into  a  constant-bead  orifice  tank,  which  delivers 
it  as  shown  in  the  Illustration.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  plant 
furnishes  a  solution  of  but  one  concentration,  which  is  not  diluted  untjl 
it  is  delivered  at  the  manhole,  where  freeh  water  is  added  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  Fig.  210.  The  operation  of  the  plant  was  described  by 
Stevenson  as  follows: 

"A  drum  of  bleach  is  placed  beside  the  mixing  tank  and  under  a  dust 
hood  connected  to  the  exhauster.  With  the  exhauster  running,  the  proper 
quantity  of  hypochlorite  is  weif;hed  out  under  the  canvas  cone.  The 
powder  is  then  emptied  into  the  mixing  tank,  small  quantities  of  water  are 
added,  and  the  mixture  is  stirred  hy  the  paddles  until  it  becomes  a  creamy 
fluid  free  from  lumps.  Water  is  then  turned  on  and  the  centrifugal  pump 
started  to  force  the  strong  bleach  mixture  to  the  solution  tanks.    Since  the 
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inlet  to  the  solution  tanks  is  in  the  bottom,  the  sludge  deposited  from 
prior  use  is  thoroughly  stirrred  up  by  the  new  solution  and  any  available 
chlorine  left  from  previous  lixiviationa  (completely  washed  out.  During 
the  time  the  pump  is  running  the  contents  of  the  solution  tank  are  thoroughly 
agitated  by  the  incoming  water.  As  all  the  water  used  in  making  the  solu- 
tion passes  through  the  mixing  tank,  the  pump  and  the  pipes,  these  portions 
of  the  apparatus  are  freed  from  bleaching  powder  by  the  time  the  solution 
tank  is  filled,  and  in  fact  have  been  thoroughly  washed  out  with  clean  water, 
which  has  prevented  their  deterioration  by  ci 


Emergenc;  Plant.— An  example  of  a  very  simple  apparatus  for  tem- 
porary use  is  shown  in  Fig.  211,  from  Etiffineering  &  CorUratting,  July 
17,  1912.  This  it*  an  etncrgency  outfit  built  by  the  Indiana  State  Board 
of  Health  from  3  barrels,  a  commercial  conatant-level  regulating 
box,  a  small  amount  of  piping  and  a  geared  mixing  contrivanoe  much 
like  that  used  on  some  types  of  ice-cream  freezers.    The  New  York 
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Contiaental  Jewell  Filtration   Co.    makes  several  sizes  of  portable 
emergency  plants. 

Hospital  Drain  Plant — The  sewage  from  the  Smallpox  Hospital  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  b  automatically  disinfected  by  an  apparatus  in- 
stalled on  the  house  drain  by  the  Diatriot  Sewerage  Bureau,  and  is  dis- 
charged into  the  street  sewer  by  an  automatic  flushing  siphon.  The 
sewage  is  collected  in  a  concrete  chamber  large  enough  to  give  a  &-hour 
minimum  dischai^e  interval.  The  disinfectant  is  placed  in  a  reservoir 
from  which  it  is  drawn  automatically  into  a  dosing  fla^,  which  is 


Fia.   211. — Emergency    disinfectin) 


Indiana    State    Board 


emptied  by  the  discharge  of  the  siphon  chamber.  A  constant  quantity 
of  the  disinfectant  is  applied  to  a  fixed  quantity  of  sewage.  There  are 
no  movii^  parts  and  no  metal  surfaces  about  the  apparatus,  which  is 
constructed  entirely  of  glass  to  permit  the  use  of  any  disinfectant. 

Institutional  Plant. — An  apparatus  for  disinfecting  small  quantitiee 
of  sewage  and  intended  to  be  operated  by  unskilled  attendants,  was  de- 
signed by  A.  E.  Hansen,  of  the  staff  of  Lederle  &  Provost,  for  the  treat- 
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meat  plant  of  the  Hebrew  Shelterii^  Guardiaa  Orphanage  deeeribed  in 
Chapter  XXI.  For  mixing  tanks  he  uaed  single  lengths  of  30-iD. 
vitrified  pipe  fitted  with  concrete  bottoms  and  wooden  covers,  and  for 
solution  tanks,  2  lengths  of  24-in.  vitrified  pipe.  These  have  concrete 
tops  and  bottoms  and  are  given  several  thick  coats  of  paint  to  make 
them  air-tight.  The  mixing  tanks  are  connected  with  the  storage  tanks 
by  vitrified  clay  pipe  provided  with  valves  of  the  same  material,  and 
have  waste  pipes  for  drainiag  off  the  sludge.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
all  valve  plugs  covered  with  vaseline  in  order  to  prevent  air  leakage 
completely.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  appartus  is  shown  in 
Fig.  230,  page  802. 

Each  storage  tank  has  an  air  valve  in  its  top  and  an  outlet  valve  in 
its  bottom.  It  is  filled  by  closing  the  outlet  valve  and  opening  the  air 
valve  and  the  cock  on  the  supply  pipe,  and  in  operation  the  tank  is 
completely  filled  until  all  air  is  expelled  before  the  air  valve  and  cock  are 
closed.  The  outlet  valve  discharges  normally  below  the  level  of  the 
solution  in  a  constant-level  feed  box  supported  below  it  on  wedges.  This 
box  is  cast  iron,  enameled  inside,  and  has  a  H-ia.  hole  at  one  end  near 
the  bottom,  which  serves  as  an  orifice  through  which  the  solution  drops 
into  a  pipe  leading  to  the  place  where  the  sewage  is  dlMnfected.  The 
head  on  the  orifice  can  be  changed  by  moving  the  wedges  which  support 
the  box.  As  soon  as  enoi^  solution  has  passed  through  the  orifice 
to  unseal  the  end  of  the  outlet  pipe  from  the  solution  tank,  a  few  bubbles 
of  air  will  pass  into  the  tank  and  start  the  liquid  flowing  from  it  until  the 
outlet  pipe  is  ^ain  sealed  and  equilibrium  is  restored,  just  as  is  done  in 
many  of  the  water  coolers  used  in  office  buildings. 

Power-driven  Mixing  Tank. — The  mixing  tank  at  the  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  water  works  is  designed  to  crush  the  lumps  of  bleach  while  stirring 
them.  It  is  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  3Ji  ft.  deep  inside,  with  a  vertical 
power-dnven  shaft  in  the  center.  On  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  a  paddle 
2^  ft.  long,  with  cast-iron  rollers  4  in.  in  diameter  and  6  in.  long  at- 
tached to  it  BO  OS  to  just  clear  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  bleach  is 
ground  and  dissolved  until  a  creamy  paste  is  produced,  which  is  drawn 
olT  at  a  considerable  distance  above  the  bottom  so  as  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  lumps  entering  the  outlet  pipe,  which  has  to  be  cleared  out  quite  often 
in  spite  of  this  precaution. 

COSTS 

The  cost  of  hypochlorite  treatment  on  a  large  scale  may  be  estimated 
from  the  following  notes  from  a  paper  by  F,  D.  West  before  the  American 
Water-works  Association  in  1914: 

"Chloride  of  lime  coats  us  from  »1.22  to  »1.70  per  100  lb.;  the  usual 
quotation  was  $1.34,  and  the  average  figure  $1.40.  Taking  S1.40  as  a  basis, 
we  used  during  1913  an  average  of  a  little  over  1200  lb.  a  day,  or  $16.80 
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a  d&y  for  powder.  Two  laborers,  at  25  cts.  per  hour,  were  emplojred  for  S 
hours,  or  ti  per  day;  making  a  total  cost  of  (20.S0  per  day,  exclusive  of 
repairs,  sample  collecting  or  laboratory  analyses. 

"One  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  liquid  chlonne  (the  amount  uaed 
April  10)  would  cost,  at  10  eta.  per  pound  S18  per  day.  We  have  now  passed 
the  worst  condition  ot  the  year — February  and  March — when  we  used  234 
lb.  a  day,  or  S23.4D  coat.  It  is  expected  that  we  will  be  able  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  liquid  chlorine  to  at  least  ^  lb.  per  1,000,000,  or  120  lb.  a  day. 
Some  supervision  and  handling  of  cylinders  is  required.  At  present  the 
work  is  done  by  a  $3-a-day  mechanic  who  also  keeps  the  pre-filters  in 
repair.  His  wages  are  charged  against  the  pre-filters.  A  charge  of  SI  per 
day  would  be  fair  for  this  service.  This  is  partly  balanced  by  the  discon- 
tinuance of  laboratory  analyses. 

"The  labor  cost' during  1913,  ot  t4perday  at  Torresdale,  with  its  output 
of  180,000,000  gal.,  amounted  to  but  2.2  cts.  per  1,000,000  gal.  At  Belmont 
and  at  Queen  Lane  the  labor  cost  of  about  Sl.fiO  per  day  amounted  to  3.8 
cts.  and  3  cts.,  respectively.  At  Roxboro  plants  the  labor  cost  averaged 
over  SI  perday  for  mixing;  this  atLower  Roxboro  coat  lOcts.  per  1,000,000, 
and  at  Upper  Roxboro  6,7  eta.  per  1,000,000. 

"The  cost  per  1,000,000  gal.  at  these  plants  during  1913  amounted  to 
16  to  18  ctB.  At  1  lb.  per  1,000,000  gal.  for  liquid  chlorine,  the  cost  would 
be  10  eta.,  or  a  aaving  of  0  to  8  eta.  per  1,000,000  gal.  On  April  14  the 
quantity  used  was  reduced  to  >^  lb.  per  1,000,000,  or  a  cost  of  S  eta.,  a  saving 
of  U  to  13  eta.  per  1,000,000.  Belmont  and  Queen  Lane  are  saving  a  labor 
cost  of  3.S  and  3  cts.  per  1,000,000  gal.  Belmont  is  operating  at  a  rate  of 
J^  lb.,  and  Queen  Lane  at  3i  lb.,  or  about  5  and  7.5  cte. 

"On  April  21  the  amount  used  at  Torresdale  was  reduced  to  ^  lb.,  or 
a  cost  of  113.50  per  day,  exclusive  of  a  possible  charge  of  tl  for  labor." 

Table  183. — Cost  op   DiaiNPECTtHO   Trickling   Filter  Effluzitt  at 
Pennypack    Creek   Works,    PmLADSLPmA  (Stevenson) 


Data,  19 13 

b.a^b':!.. 

1.0^:000 

PBT  1.000,000, 
added  to 
fffluent 

Bleach, 
1,000,000 

SI.  36 
0.80 
0.63 
0.49 

0.36 
0.34 
0.34 
0,32 

Baoteriaper  «.  in 
treated  effluent,  uar, 
24  boun  at  ST'CT 

Total 

Add 
rormen 

B.eoU 

Jan.  23-30 

92.6 
64,5 
42.9 
33.6 

23.4 
21.0 
20.5 
19.8 

3.8 
2.2 
1.8 
1.4 

0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.84 

7 

3 
6 

38 
12 
14 
10 

0 
0 

0 

4 
2 

1 
0 

0 
0 

0 

2 
0 
0 
0 

Feb.  7-11 

Feb.  12-13 

Feb.  14-Mar.  31... 

April  1-2 

April  3-30 

May  1-21 
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Experience  at  the  Pennypack  Creek  sewage  treatment  works,  page 
770,  indicates  that  there  may  be  a  great  range  in  the  cost  of  disinfecting 
the  effluent  from  trickling  fiJters  receiving  ImhoS  tank  effluent.  This 
may  be  due  to  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  effluent,  to  a  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  attendance  on  the  disinfecting  plant,  or  to  a  lack 
of  experience  to  enable  the  operators  to  determine  readily  the  minimum 
safe  amount  of  bleach  to  use.  When  the  plant  was  started,  the  cost  of 
bleach  for  disinfecting  the  effluent  thoroughly  was  $1-36  per  1,000,000 
gal.,  according  to  Stevenson,  in  Engineering  Record,  Sept.  6,  1913, 
which  cost  was  gradually  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  that  amount,  as 
shown  in  Table  183. 

LIQTJID  CHLOKIITB 

The  use  of  hypochlorites  was  found  to  be  attended  with  a  number  of 
disadvantages.  Unless  the  apparatus  is  designed  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  disagreeable  gases  and  core  is  taken  in  its  use,  there  may  be  very 
unpleasant  odors  in  its  vicinity  at  times.  The  rapid  deterioration 
in  the  quality  of  the  chloride  of  lime  after  the  package  containing  It 
has  been  opened  is  a  decided  drawback  with  small  installations,  and 
the  irregularity  with  which  the  "available  chlorine"  is  added  to  the 
water  or  sewage  has  proved  to  be  unexpectedly  great,  even  in  large, 
carefully  operated  plants  like  the  Torresdole  filters  of  the  Philadelphia 
water  works.  For  these  reasons,  among  others,  hquid  chlorine  has 
come  into  use  in  water  works,  and  is  now  (1915)  being  introduced  in  a 
few  sewage  treatment  plants. 

The  first  use  of  liquid  chlorine  for  disinfecting  water  was  probably 
made  by  Major  C.  R.  DameU,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1910.  Dr.  George  Ornstein 
experimented  with  it  in  1912,  and  in  that  year  it  was  also  tried  at 
Philadelphia  by  S.  M.  Van  Loan,  at  Wilmington  by  John  A.  Kienle,  at 
Brooklyn  by  D.  D,  Jackson  and  at  Niagara  P'aila  by  H.  F.  Huy  of  the 
Western  New  York  Filtration  Co.  Many  plants  have  been  installed 
since  then;  each  of  the  5  filter  plants  of  the  Philadelphia  water  works 
is  equipped  with  them,  and  the  experience  gained  there  was  summed 
up  by  West  in  his  paper  read  before  the  American  Water  Works  Asso- 
ciation in  1914,  as  follows: 

"While  in  some  instances  liquid  chlorine  may  prove  more  cofltly  than 
chloride  of  lime,  the  regularity  with  which  it  can  be  applied,  the  more  efFect- 
ive  action  on  pathof^enic  bacteria,  the  small,  compact  apparatus  and  the 
absence  of  the  odor  of  chlorine  around  the  plant  recommend  it  as  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  hypochlorite,  having,  as  it  does,  all  the  advantages 
of  the  latter  and  only  some  of  the  faults." 

The  apparatus  used  at  Philadelphia  was  suppUed  by  the  Electro 
Bleaching  Gas  Co.,  and  consists  of  a  manifold  to  which  4  to  8  steel 
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Saake  of  liquid  chlorine  are  connected  by  flexible  copper  tubes,  a  gage 
on  the  manifold  to  indicate  the  initial  pressure,  a  regulating  valve  to 
reduce  this  pressure  to  about  15  lb.  per  square  inch,  a  second  regulat- 
ing valve  to  control  the  pressure  under  which  the  gaa  is  distributed, 
which  is  shown  by  a  low-pressure  gage  calibrated  to  indicate  the  rate 
of  flow,  a  hard-rubber  pipe  leading  to  hard-rubber  absorption  towers 
filled  with  coke  and  receiving  a  small  amount  of  water  to  absorb  the 
chlorine,  and  a  rubber  pipe  conducting  the  chlorinated  water  to  the 
point  of  discharge. 

The  company  which  supphed  the  equipment  mentioned  makes  two 
types,  one  manually  controlled  and  the  other  automatically.    The 


Fio.  212.— Liquid    chlorine    apparatus    (Electro-Bleaching). 


former  is  recommended  for  disinfecting  sewage  and  is  shown  in  Fig. 
212.  The  steel  flasks  hold  about  100  lb.  of  chlorine,  and  are  provided 
with  valves  for  regulating  the  flow  of  chlorine,  which  are  constructed 
to  prevent  a  sudden  or  large  flow  of  gas  being  turned  on  by  an  ignorant 
or  careless  attendant.  At  the  Torresdale  water  filters  it  has  been 
found  that  1  lb.  of  liquid  chlorine  furnished  by  such  apparatus  pro- 
duces the  same  results  as  6  to  7  lb.  of  chloride  of  Ume,  but  West  con- 
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sidere  that  with  careless  handling  and  storing  of  bleach  at  small  planta, 
1  lb.  of  liquid  chlorine  would  be  found  equal  to  8  lb.  of  the  powder. 

Another  type  of  chlorinator,  made  by  the  Leavitt-Jackson  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  213.    The  Sask  of  chlorine  is  suspended  from 


Fia.  213. — liquid  chlorine  apparatus  (Leavitt-Jackson). 


the  end  of  a  scale  beam  and  is  counterbalanced  by  a  traveling  weight 
which  is  moved  along  slowly  at  a  constant  rate  or  in  proportion  to  the 
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flow  of  the  water,  according  to  the  type  of  apparatus  employed.  The 
slightest  change  in  equilibrium  of  the  system  of  levers,  due  to  the 
weight  being  fed  forward  at  the  required  rate  along  the  beam,  causes 
the  regulating  valve  to  open  or  close  untU  the  size  of  the  orifice  through 
which  the  gas  escapes  becomes  such  that  the  exact  amount  of  gas,  by 
weight,  escapes  from  the  machine,  keeping  the  beam  in  balance.  The 
fla^k  containing  the  chlorine  is  not  removed  when  its  contents  are  tow, 
but  is  recharged  from  a  2000-lb.  cylinder.  The  latter  sise  is  used 
directly  on  machines  intended  for  treating  sewage. 

Where  liquid  chlorine  is  used  great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  good 
ventilation,  for  chlorine  vapor  is  liable  to  injure  persons  in  a  room 
containing  it,  even  if  it  is  present  in  only  small  quantities.  It  inter- 
feres with  respiration  and  causes  a  violent  cough  with  hemorrhage. 
The  nerve  centers  are  alTected  enough  to  cause  stupor  in  some  cases. 
Fortunately  fatal  injury  is  unlikely.  The  treatment  of  a  person  who 
has  been  affected  by  the  gas  is  merely  fresh  air  and  inhaling  ether  to 
relieve  pain,  unless  symptoms  of  acute  bronchitis,  narcotism  and 
enfeebled  heart  action  are  observed,  which  require  also  the  usual  treat- 
ments for  such  conditions.  ("Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology," 
Holland,  page  121.) 

COHHBRCIAL  HTPOCHLORITB  APPARATUS 

Hypochlorite  disinfection  of  water  developed  very  rapidly  in  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  information  was  published  regarding  the 
results  of  Johnson's  treatment  of  Bubbly  Creek  in  the  Chicago 
Stock  Yards  in  1908,  and  Fuller,  Leal  and  Johnson's  treatment  of 
the  Boonton  reservoir  of  the  Jersey  City  water  works  in  1900.  By 
the  end  of  1910  the  value  of  the  treatment  was  so  well  recognized  that 
the  standardization  of  mixing  and  charging  apparatus  was  undertaken 
by  a  number  of  manufacturers. 

For  dissolving  the  bleach,  the  New  York  Continental  Jewell  Filtration 
Co.  makes  a  cast-iron  mixing  tank,  with  a  porcelain  lining  if  desired. 
Directions  for  dissolving  bleach  are  given  by  Hooker  in  his  "Chloride 
of  Lime  in  Sanitation."  He  considers  it  important  to  conduct  the 
process  so  that  the  undissolved  sludge  of  hydrated  Ume  and  silica  will 
settle  rapidly,  and  for  this  purpo.se  he  advises  paying  special  attention 
to  two  points.  The  first  is  to  avoid  making  the  paste  too  stiff,  for  a 
gelatinizing  action  will  then  take  place  and  great  difficulty  will  be 
encountered  in  settling;  Hooker  states  that  less  than  }i  gal.  of  water  to 
1  lb.  of  bleach  should  never  be  used.  The  second  point  is  the  lack  of 
any  necessity  for  breaking  up  the  lumps  of  bleach  in  a  thoroi^h  way, 
because  the  available  chlorine  nearly  all  dissolves  readily  and  too  much 
agitation  is  detrimental  to  prompt  settling. 
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The  New  York  Continental  Filtration  Co.  recommends  discharging 
the  Btroi^  Bolution  by  gravity  into  reinforced  concrete  solution  stori^ 
tanks  in  the  caae  of  large  works,  but  it  makes  portable  plants  with  one 
or  two  steel  storage  tanks.  Wooden  tanks  have  also  been  employed. 
It  also  recommends  adding  enough  water  to  the  solution  tanks  to  keep 
the  mixture  at  2  per  cent,  strength,  as  this  concentration  is  considered 
to  have  the  greatest  stability.  The  solution  tanks  it  constructs,  like 
those  of  other  manufacturers,  are  provided  with  mechanically  operated 
paddles  to  keep  their  contents  well  stirred. 


in.  214,— Orifice  fePd  tank  (Pittsburgh). 


From  the  solution  tanks,  the  liquid  is  discharged  into  a  chemical 
feed  tank,  of  which  several  types  are  made.  That  recommended  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Filter  Mfg.  Co.  for  small  sewage  treatment  works  is 
shown  in  Fig.  214.  The  ball-valve  maintains  a  practically  constant 
level  of  the  solution  in  this  tank  and  it  is  fed  at  a  uniform  rate  through 
the  orifice-controlling  device.  There  are  a  number  of  diiferent  types 
of  these  devices,  three  of  which,  made  by  the  Norwood  Engineering  Co. 
are  shown  in  Fig.  215.  One  consists  of  a  series  of  round  openings  of 
different  sizes,  one  of  a  taper  orifice  with  a  micrometer  adjustment  at 
the  top  and  the  third  is  a  slotted  orifice  %  in.  wide,  cut  on  a  circle  and 
regulated  with  an  overlapping  sector.     Owing  to  the  very  small  size 
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Elevation  of  Tank  Wfh  Standard  Orifice  P\atv 
Fio.  215. — Feed    tank    and    orifice-controlling  devices   (Norwood). 


Fio.  216.— Orifice  feed  tank  (Roberta). 
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of  the  orifice,  it  must  be  inspected  frequently  in  order  to  be  certain  that 
it  is  not  more  or  lesa  clogged  by  particles  of  bleach  or  scum  from  the 
mixing  tank.  Neglect  to  attend  to  this  feature  of  operation  is  the 
cause  of  many  failures  of  sterilizing  plants. 

At  the  sewage  treatment  plant  of  the  Hillside  Home,  at  Clark's 
Summit,  Pa.,  the  orifice  feed  tank,  furnished  by  the  Roberte  Filter 
Mfg.  Co.  and  shown  in  Fig.  216,  is  cast  iron  with  a  porcelain  lining.  It 
is  provided  with  on  electric  alarm  for  notifyii^  the  operator  when. 
the  fiow  of  the  solution  drops  too  low  or  ceases.  A  glass  float  with  a 
vertical  stem  operates  a  controlling  valve  on  the  end  of  the  inlet  pipe. 
The  solution  Is  discharged  through  an  orifice  feed  valve  capable  of  close 
adjustment,  and  falls  into  a  balance  cup  held  by  a  light  spring,  which 
closes  the  circuit  in  a  contact  case  whenever  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  solu- 
tion falls  below  a  predetermined  amount.  The  solution  passes  from 
the  balance  cup  into  the  cast-iron  funnel  with  an  enamel  lining,  and 
thence  by  gravity  into  the  sewage. 

In  two  cases  where  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  flow  of  the  liquid 
to  be  disinfected,  a  proportionate  feed  apparatus  has  been  installed. 
Its  general  arrangement  for  feeding  chemicals  to  water  filtration  plants 
is  shown  in  Fig.  217.  It  is  used  in  connection  with  a  Venturi  meter, 
and  consists  of  a  master  controller  and  as  many  chemioal  controUers  as 
there  are  solutions  to  be  fed.  Where  only  one  solution  is  employed, 
the  chemical  controller  and  the  master  controller  may  be  incorporated 
in  a  sit^e  imit,  according  to  the  makers,  the  Norwood  fingineerii^  Co., 
of  Florence,  Mass.  The  master  controller  has  a  diaphragm  with  a 
connection  above  and  below  it  to  the  throat  and  the  upstream  end  of 
a  Venturi  meter.  These  connections  are  so  made  that  the  resultant 
difference  in  pressures  between  the  throat  and  the  upstream  end  of 
the  meter  will  tend  to  raise  the  diaphragm.  The  first  diaphragm  is 
connected  with  a  diaphragm  at  a  higher  elevation,  in  the  base  of  what 
is  termed  the  "head  tube,"  by  a  1^-in.  pipe.  The  head  tube  is  filled 
with  water,  and  the  weight  of  this  water  counteracts  the  differential 
pressure  applied  to  the  lower  diaphragm.  The  upper  diaphragm 
is  connected  by  a  rod  with  a  lever  which  operates  a  pilot  valve,  through 
which  water  is  supplied  or  released  from  the  head  tube  in  order  to  main- 
tain equilibrium.  The  weight  of  the  moving  parts  is  balanced  by  a 
counterweight  so  that  the  water  level  in  the  head  tube  will  vary  exactly 
with  the  difference  in  pressure  between  the  throat  and  upstream  end 
of  the  meter.  In  case  the  meter  has  too  great  a  range  to  permit  this 
ratio  of  the  changes  in  head  to  be  unity,  the  diaphragms  may  be  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  ratio  proportionately  to  any  convenient  range  in 
the  head  tube. 

The  head  tube  is  connected  with  each  chemical  controller  by  means 
of  a  pipe.    The  chemical  controller  comprises  an  orifice  tank,  an  inner 
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water-level  tube,  a  diaphragm  and  an  orifice.  The  water  level  in  the 
inner  water  tube  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  water  in  the  master  con- 
troller, and  presses  downward  on  the  diaphragm  of  the  chemical  con- 
troller. The  chemical  solution  in  the  orifice  tank  presses  upward  on 
the  bottom  of  the  same  diaphragm.  This  diaphragm  operates  a 
balanced  valve  on  the  chemical  solution  inlet,  and  in  this  way  the 
equilibrium  of  the  pressuies  is  maintained.     The  weight  of  the  moving 


Fio.  217. — Controltiog   devices    for   proportionate   feed    (Norwood). 

parts  is  balanced  by  the  counterweight,  and  the  head  of  the  chemical 
solution  over  the  orifice  will  remain  in  equilibrium  with  the  head  in 
the  water-level  tube  of  each  controller  and  that  in  the  head  tube  of  the 
master  controller.  As  the  discharge  of  the  chemicals  varies  as  the 
square  root  of  the  head  over  the  orifice  and  as  the  water  passing  through 
the  A''enturi  meter  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  head  difference  at 
the  meter,  the  solution  will  be  discharged  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  water  pumped  tlirough  the  meter. 
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CHAPTER  XX 
DISPOSAL  OF  RESIDEnTIAL  ASD  IHSTITnTIONAL  SEWAGE 

The  principles  which  should  govera  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of 
residences,  estates  and  institutions  are  the  same  as  these  underlying 
Buccesaful  work  on  a  larger  scale.  In  applying  the  phnoiples,  however, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  certain  factors  which  influence  the  desiga 
of  small  plants.  In  the  first  place,  the  amouot  of  sewage  is  discharged 
at  rates  which  fluctuate  widely,  not  only  from  hour  to  hour  of  the  same 
day  but  also  from  day  to  day  during  a  week.  Where  the  desired 
degree  of  purification  of  the  sewage  is  high,  and  the  treatment  involves 
methods  of  filtration  which  should  proceed  at  fairly  regular  rates,  it 
is  evident  that  the  storage  of  sewage,  so  as  to  permit  fairly  uniform 
delivery  to  the  filters  and  some  uniformity  in  the  composition  of  the 
applied  liquid  by  mining  the  laundry  wastes,  kitchen  wastes  and 
domestic  sewage  together,  becomes  particularly  important.  In  the 
second  place,  the  small  size  of  the  plants  makes  it  desirable  to  have 
them  as  nearly  fool-proof  and  autoniatic  as  possible.  Even  if  the 
owner's  means  render  economy  in  management  unnecessary,  the  im- 
portance of  automatic  operation  is  great,  because  experience  shows  that 
regular  attendance  is  rarely  given  to  these  little  plants  and  they  are 
likely  to  receive  no  care  until  something  goes  wrong  and  their  existence 
is  indicated  in  some  unpleasant  way. 

Privies. — The  simplest  method  of  providing  in  a  sanitary  way  for  the 
needs  of  a  small  house  is  by  a  privy  fitted  with  a  pail.  Such  pails  are 
still  used  in  a  few  English  and  German  cities,  as  explained  in  Volume  I, 
page  13.  In  building  a  country  privy,  care  ehould  be  taken  that  the 
pails  are  tight,  non-absorbent,  easily  cleaned,  inaccessible  to  flies,  and 
inoffensive  to  use. 

A  method  of  meeting  these  requirements  is  shown  in  Fig-  218.  A 
hea\'ily  galvanisied  garbage  pail  is  used,  supported  so  as  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  lower  side  of  the  hinged  scat,  forming  a  fly-tight  joint. 
Flies  are  kept  out  of  the  house  as  much  as  possible  by  a  screen  on  the 
window  and  keeping  the  door  closed  by  a  spring.  Odors  are  kept  down 
by  using  dry,  sifted  loam  or  fine  ashes  as  an  absorbent.  Sand  is  of  much 
less  value  for  the  purpose,  and  the  best  material  is  dry,  powdered  peat. 
This  pail  never  becomes  soiled  on  the  outside.  When  it  is  desired  to 
empty  it,  the  seat  is  raised,  the  pail  covered  with  the  regular  cover  sup- 
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plied  with  garbage  pails,  and  it  is  carried  away  by  a  man.  In  the  case 
of  the  installation  illuatrated,  the  contents  are  buried  in  a  remote  part 
o(  the  garden  and  the  pail  rinsed  before  it  is  replaced. 

Closets  of  this  type  are  used  on  the  unsewered  streets  of  Moose  Jaw, 
Sask.  The  piuls  are  made  of  24-gage  galvanized  iron  and  hold  about 
2>i  cu.  ft.    A  large  number  were  boi^t  by  the  city  in  one  order  at 


Fio.  218. — A  sanitary  privy. 

S3.05,  delivered.  They  are  changed  by  city  employees  about  every 
10  days,  and  the  nightsoil  is  mixed  with  garbage  and  stable  manure 
and  burned. 

Leaching  Cesspools. — The  use  of  leaching  cesspools  is  very  common 
in  the  United  States  and  has  probably  resulted  in  the  pollution  of  a 
very  large  number  of  wells  and  resultii^  cases  of  enteric  diseases.    Theae 
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receptacles  are  strongly  condemned  by  medical  health  officere,  but  their 
improper  use  rather  than  any  intrinsic  defect  is  the  real  source  of  danger. 

A  leaching  cesspool  is  merely  a  dry-laid  masonry  well,  usually  without 
any  masonry  on  the  bottom.  The  sewage  flows  into  it  and  leaches  into 
the  soil.  Eventually  the  solids  in  the  sewage  fill  the  well,  and  another 
must  be  dug.  It  does  not  pay  to  pump  out  the  contents  because  the 
BUTTounding  soil  is  probably  clogged.  Such  cesspools,  when  sunk  in 
porous  soil,  are  rarely  the  source  of  offensive  odors.  It  is  desirable 
to  draw  in  the  masonry  of  the  top  of  the  well  and  provide  some  sort  of 
cover  for  the  top,  like  the  top  of  a  manhole,  and  the  top  5  ft.  of  the 
masonry  are  often  laid  in  mortar  in  order  to  prevent  injury  by  frost. 

The  liquid  contents  of  such  a  cesspool  are  usually  in  a  very  septic 
condition  and  percolate  into  the  soil  at  such  a  depth  below  the  surface 
^at  their  reduction  to  stable  substances  doubtless  proceeds  in  a  large 
degree  by  putrefactive  steps.  These  conditions  explain  the  nuisance 
caused  by  such  a  cesspool  in  soil  with  but  little  porosity,  for  concentrated 
anaerobic  changes  in  sewage  are  often  very  ofTensive.  A  well-built 
leaching  cesspool  in  porous  soil  reduces  the  danger  of  odora  to  a  minimum 
by  distributing  the  liquids  of  the  sewage  through  the  pores  of  the  soil. 
At  the  same  time,  these  liquids  are  a  source  of  danger  to  any  well  in  the 
vicinity,  and  such  a  cesspool  should  never  be  constructed  where  there  is 
the  sUghtest  probability  of  the  passage  of  the  sewage  into  the  region  of 
draught  of  a  well.  The  cesspool  should  always  be  downhill  from  a  well 
and  Theobald  Smith  gives  100  ft.  as  the  minimum  permissible  distance 
between  the  two.  ("Sewage  Disposal  on  the  Farm,"  page  8.)  In 
1909  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  collected  and  analyzed 
samples  of  water  from  a  number  of  wells  in  several  of  the  towns  which 
were  not  provided  with  public  water  supplies.  At  the  same  time  the 
surroundings  of  the  wells  were  carefully  noted.  In  nearly  all  cases  the 
wells  were  found  to  be  more  or  less  polluted  by  sewage  and  in  some  cases 
the  pollution  was  so  serious  that  the  Board  urged  the  introducUon  of  a 
public  water-supply. 

Ti^t  Cesspools. — The  notorious  cesspools  of  London  and  Paris, 
described  in  the  Introduction  to  Volume  I,  were  tight  and  their  contents 
were  removed  by  contractors.  Similar  cesspools  were  used  in  many 
American  cities  and  their  inconvenience  and  unsanitary  nature  have 
been  the  strongest  an^uments  for  sewerage  systems.  In  localities  without 
sewers  thej'  arc  uw^ful,  however,  when  properly  constructed  and  large 
enough  tor  their  purpose.  It  is  manifest  that  the  changes  taking  place 
in  them  are  anuorobic  and  consequently  they  should  be  designed  on 
the  same  basis  as  wptic  tanks.  The  "sanitary  sewage  tanks"  devel- 
oped by  Prof.  Robert  Fletcher  and  installed  with  very  satisfactory  result* 
under  the  authority  of  the  New  Hampshire  Board  of  Health,  are  to  be 
classeti  as  well-designed  cessijools. 
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The  tank  which  first  suggested  the  possibilities  of  such  constmotion, 
according  to  a  statement  by  Fletcher  {New  Hampshire  Sanitary  BuUetin, 
October,  1908)  waa  an  old-fashioned  well-shaped  leaching  cesspool  of 
stone  maaonry,  8  ft.  deep  and  6>j  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom.  After 
21  months'  use  by  a  household  of  2  to  7  persona,  it  became  filled  and  its 
contents  oozed  out  of  the  joint  around  the  cover.  When  the  tank  was 
opened  no  solids  were  found  in  it,  merely  a  Ught  brown  liquid,  not  over- 
poweringly  offensive  to  smell.  Retcher  built  a  blind  drain  about  3  ft. 
deep  and  about  40  ft.  long,  leading  down  a  hillside  from  the  cesspool. 
He  filled  the  bottom  of  the  trench  with  cobble  stones  to  a  depth  of  10  in. 
and  covered  them  with  3  in.  of  coarse  locomotive  cinders,  on  which  a 
line  of  4-in.  tile  was  laid,  comiected  with  an  elbow  inserted  in  the  wall 
of  the  cesspool  with  its  inner  end  turned  down  so  as  to  be  sealed  by  the 
liquid  in  the  cesspool  when  the  latter  was  full.  The  first  three  joints  of 
the  pipe,  numbering  from  the  cesspool,  were  cemented  and  the  re- 
mainder open.  Coarse  cinders  were  laid  about  the  pipe,  the  trench  was 
filled  with  finer  cinders,  and  soil  and  sod  replaced  so  as  to  restore  the 
lawn.  The  lower  end  of  the  pipe  ended  in  a  cobble-filled  pit,  a  few  feet 
back  from  the  crest  of  a  steep  slope.  This  method  of  removing  the  sur- 
plus contents  of  the  cesspool  operated  satisfactorily. 

The  first  extensive  use  of  the  system  developed  by  Fletcher  as  a  result 
of  this  experience  was  made  in  1911  at  Sugar  Hill,  N.  H.,  when  the  lack 
of  sanitary  conditions  at  this  important  summer  resort  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  by  the  local  health  officers. 
In  that  year  20  cesspools  were  built  from  Fletcher's  plans,  the  sbe  of  each 
depending  on  the  number  of  persons  served  and  an  assumed  use  of  20 
gal.  of  water  per  person  daily.  The  smallest  is  7  X  3.5  X  4.5  ft.  and 
gives  considerable  storage  when  used  for  a  house  with  4  to  10  persons. 
They  gave  such  satisfaction  tliat  in  the  next  two  years  14  more  were 
constructed. 

These  tanks  were  coiwtructed  of  concrete,  with  tight  covers.  The  in- 
let enters  the  tank  about  6  in.  below  the  level  on  which  the  outJet  leaves 
it  and  broth  are  trapped  by  2-ft.  lengths  of  pipe  runnii^  downward.  At 
least  12  in.  of  clear  space  are  left  between  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and 
the  cover,  for  it  waa  found  that  with  less  headroom  there  was  likely  to 
be  an  accumulation  of  gas  under  pressure  at  times.  Observations  by  the 
local  health  office  showed  that  the  best  results  could  be  obtained  only 
when  the  house  drain  was  tight,  so  as  to  keep  out  ground  water,  and  the 
tank  was  tightly  covered.  The  effluent  from  these  tanks  is  allowed  to 
trickle  over  the  surface  of  grass,  even  in  winter,  and  has  caused  no  objec- 
tionable conditions.  The  warmth  of  the  liquid  in  the  cesspool,  which 
generally  has  its  cover  overlaid  by  at  lea,ft  1  ft.  of  earth,  seems  to  be 
adequate  to  prevent  any  continuous  freesing  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
liquid  flows. 
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Where  such  cesspools  are  used  in  towns,  it  ia  customary  to  remove  their 
contents  at  night,  whence  their  name  of  "nightsoil."  So  far  as  prac- 
ticable the  contents  are  handled  without  exposure  to  the  air,  by  pumi>- 
ing  them  into  tank  carts  with  diaphragm  pumpe  (see  Volume  II,  page 
68)  of  a.  type  mode  specially  for  such  service.  The  tanks  are  emptied 
into  the  nearest  manhole  of  a  sewerage  system,  if  the  house  is  on  an  un- 
seweredstreetof  a  city  having  Buch  a  system;  otherwise  they  are  emptied 
into  bodies  of  water  or  into  shallow  trenches  dug  in  the  ground,  as  the 
authorities  may  permit.  Such  cesspools  must  be  made  much  larger 
than  those  designed  by  Fletcher,  for  no  overflow  of  their  contents  when 
filled  is  contemplated. 

Prof.  Robert  Spurr  Weston  has  employed  on  country  estates  a  pair  of 
ceaspools,  the  first  tight  and  designed  to  overflow  into  the  second,  which 
is  larger  and  deeper  and  acts  as  a  teaching  cesspool.  This  combination 
permits  septic  action  to  take  place  in  the  flrst  tank  and  holds  back  the 
solids  there,  so  that  there  is  relatively  little  probability  of  any  cl<%ging 
of  the  earth  around  the  second  cesspool.  The  nightsoil  in  the  first  tank 
must  be  removed  from  time  to  time. 

An  elaboration  of  this  system  was  used  by  the  authors  for  the  summer 
school  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol<^y  at  East  Machias, 
Me.  This  plant,  Fig.  219,  was  designed  for  a  camp  of  200  persons,  and 
has  an  ImhofT  tank  from  which  the  sludge  ia  discharged  by  gravity 
to  sludge-drying  beds,  white  the  effluent  flows  into  a  leaching  cesspool. 
This  arrangement  avoids  the  trouble  of  cleaning  out  cesspools. 

Subsurface  Irrigation. — A  means  of  sewage  disposal  of  particular 
value  for  country  houses  is  subsurface  irrigation,  used  extensively  in 
the  United  States  since  about  1870.  This  system  consists  of  a  series  of 
pipes  laid  about  1  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  open  joints 
so  that  the  sewage  may  pass  out  into  the  surrounding  soil.  A  settling 
tank  for  retaining  the  suspended  matter,  and  a  dosing  tank,  are  essential 
parts  of  such  a  plant.  The  dosing  tank  is  provided  so  that  the  whole 
pipe  system  may  be  filled  by  the  flush  of  sewage,  and  thus  prevent  all 
the  flow  trickling  out  at  a  few  joints  as  it  would  If  the  sewage  came  in  a 
slow  continuous  flow.  Internuttent  discharge  also  permits  the  whole 
of  the  earth  about  the  laterals  to  be  drained  and  aerated  between 
doBea.  The  length  of  lateral  pipe  necessary  is  generally  estimated  at  20 
to  100  ft.  per  person  connected,  depending  on  the  porosity  of  the  soil. 
Experience  shows  that  the  ground  should  not  be  shaded,  if  the  best  re- 
sults are  desired.  In  porous  soil,  trenches  may  be  dug  and  the  pipe  laid 
directly  in  them;  in  other  cases  the  pipe  should  be  surrounded  by  graded 
gravel,  or  the  whole  area  may  be  underdrained  and  prepared  as  a  sand 
filter,  the  distribution  pipe  being  buried  below  the  surface  of  the  sand, 
the  whole  covered  with  loam  and  grassed  over.  These  systems  are  out 
of  sight,  generate  no  odors,  and  operate  satisfactorily  in  the  winter. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  grass  over  the  laterals  grows  rank,  the  ^uent 
may  not  be  so  good  as  from  a  sand  filter,  due  to  insufficient  aeration,  and 
if  suspended  matter  is  allowed  to  pass  from  the  setUii^  tank  into  the 
pipe  system,  the  latter  may  have  to  be  dug  up  and  relaid  after  a  few 
years. 


While  this  may  not  be  serious  in  the  case  of  small  installations  a 
system  of  this  kind  with  efficient  settling  basins  should  remain  in  opera- 
tion for  many  years.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  preventing 
floating  grease  and  other  scum  from  leaving  the  tank.     The  type  of 
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tank  BhowD  in  Fig.  220  haa  been  very  Bucoeesful.  In  this,  the  sewage 
coming  from  the  house  in  sudden  fiushee  stirs  up  the  sediment  in  the 
first  chamber  more  or  lees,  but  trickles  over  the  dividing  wall  and  enters 
the  second  chamber  very  quietly. 

The  proper  slope  of  the  lateral  pipes  depends  somewhat  on  the 
porosity  of  the  soil.  In  very  porous  material  it  should  be  greater  than 
in  more  impervious  soil,  so  that  some  sewage  may  run  clear  to  the  lower 


Fio.  221. — RuliBurface  irrigation  for  farm  house. 

end  of  the  system  and  not  all  flow  out  of  the  first  few  openings.  In 
general  the  slope  should  be  from  2  to  5  in.  per  100  ft. 

In  Pig.  221  is  shown  the  authors'  design  of  a  plant  for  a  fann  house 
with  6  to  12  occupanto.  This  work  complete  cost  about  $210,  and  has 
given  rise  to  no  complaints  of  odors  or  stoppages. 

There  is  occasionally  trouble  in  making  the  siphons  of  small  dosing 
tanks  stop  discharging  promptly,  instead  of  which  tbey  dribble  the  last 
part  of  the  dose.  This  happened  at  the  dosing  chamber  of  the  trickling 
filters  at  the  Montefiore  Home  at  Bedford  Station,  N.  Y.    The  plant 
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was  deaigned  by  Geo.  W.  Fuller  and  the  remedy  for  the  poor  siphooic 
action  was  described  by  him  subatantially  as  follows: 

Float  boarda  were  employed  for  this  purpose.  E^ch  board  waa  a 
1  X  4>^-in.  plank  across  the  end  of  the  septic  tank  as  shown  in  Fig.  222. 
It  had  a  double  strip  of  rubber  on  the  bottom  and  ends  to  keep  down 
leakage.  It  was  hung  by  padlock  hinges  from  two  I  X  3-in.  battens, 
to  the  other  end  of  which  a  6  X  6  X  18-in.  wood  float  was  attached  by 
two  1  X  2-in.  hangers  ]8  in.  long.  When  the  sewage  rose  3  in.  above  the 
creat  of  the  partition  wall  which  originally  was  the  flow  line,  it  began  to 
pour  over  the  top  of  the  float  board.  It  was  not  long  after  this  before 
the  float  began  to  rise,  dropping  the  scum  board  and  allowing  tha 
sewage  to  pour  into  the  dosing  tank  and  start  the  siphon  smartly.  As 
the  aewage  was  discharged  by  the  siphon,  the  float  dropped  and  lifted 
the  float  board  so  as  to  ahut  off  abruptly  the  entrance  of  any  more 
aewage  into  the  dosing  tank,  which  resulted  in  a  satisfactory  break  in 


(f/otfoScafeJ 
PiQ.  222. — .\utomatic  float  board  for  dosing  tank 

the  action  of  the  siphon.  Experience  has  indicated  that  the  float  should 
be  made  of  some  material  not  acted  upon  so  aeverely  as  wood,  and  that 
glass,  concrete  or  some  similar  material  should  be  used  instead  of  wood 
for  bafQes  in  small  tanks. 

IrrigatiDn. — An  example  of  an  institutional  plant  where  disposal  by 
irrigation  ia  practised  is  afforded  by  the  works  built  in  1914  at  the  Orange 
County  Hospital  and  Farm  in  California,  from  the  plans  of  Prof.  Charles 
Gilman  Hyde.  The  interesting  feature  of  these  works  is  the  ImhofF 
tank,  about  700  ft.  from  the  center  of  the  group  of  buildings  served. 
This  tank  is  shown  in  Fig.  223,  and  was  specially  designed  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  dry,  mild  California  climate,  where  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  septic  and  ImhofF  tanks  is  rendered  diilicult  by  the  extraordinary 
biological  action  which  sometimea  occurs,  lifting  all  the  sludge  to  the 
surface  as  scum. 

In  order  to  ensure  thorough  distribution  of  the  sewage  through  the 
cross-section  of  the  sedimentation  chambers  there  is  a  baffle  with  slots 
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of  unusual  shape  in  front  of  each  end  wall.  Hyde  favors  the  multiple- 
chamber  type  of  tank  because  the  ratio  of  depth  and  width  to  lenj^h  in 
the  sedimentation  chambers  can  frequently  be  made  more  satisfactory 
than  is  possible  with  the  single-chamber  type.  The  control  of  the  in- 
lets is  had  at  an  indnpeadent  manhole.  The  sewage  leaves  the  tanks  over 
weirs  with  Hps  projecting  horizontally  so  that  the  liquid  falls  clear  of  the 
wall  of  the  collecting  chamber,  instead  of  running  down  the  masonry. 
From  the  chamber  it  passes  through  a  suction  pipe  to  either  of  two 
pumps,  which  raises  it  high  enough  to  give  a  gravity  flow  through  about 
750  ft,  of  6-in.  vitrified  clay  pipe  to  the  sandy  filtration  area.  The 
pump  is  operated  electrically  and  started  and  stopped  automatically  by 
a  controller  actuated  by  a  float  in  a  chamber  connected  at  the  bottom 
with  the  collecting  chamber.  The  tank  and  pump  chamber  are  under- 
ground and  the  entrance  is  covered  by  a  pei^la,  with  latticed  sides 
protecting  a  lining  of  copper  mosquito  netting.  The  sludge  is  pumped 
to  a  drying  bed  immediately  behind  the  tank. 

Intennittent  Filtration. — Intermittent  filtration  ia  often  used  for 
treating  the  sewage  of  a  very  small  community,  where  sand  can  be 
obtained  at  low  cost  for  the  beds.  This  has  been  done  since  1891  at 
St.  Mark's  School,  Southboro,  Mass.,  with  a  population  of  about  225 
in  1910.  Tlierc  are  13  small  beds  and  the  Sow  of  sewage  over  them  ia 
directed  by  the  head  master,  who  changes  the  position  of  the  regulating 
gates  twice  a  day.  These  beds  were  not  tmderdrained  and  the  sewage 
reaches  them  without  passing  through  settling  chambera  of  any  kind. 

A  somewhat  more  elaborate  system  was  built  from  the  authors' 
suggestions  in  Woodville,  Mass.  The  sewage  is  stored  in  a  dosing 
tank,  10  X  12  X  4  ft.  deep,  from  which  it  ia  released  about  twice  a 
week.  The  dose  is  delivered  through  a  6-in.  sewer  to  one  of  two  arti- 
ficial sand  filters  with  4-in,  underdrains,  overlaid  by  9  in.  of  gravel  and 
coarse  sand  and  3  ft,  3  in,  of  good  filtering  sand. 

It  often  happens  that  sand  suitable  for  intermittent  filtration  cannot 
be  readily  procured,  and  in  this  case  coke,  locomotive  cinders  and 
screenings  can  be  used.  A  plant  of  this  kind  built  at  Pomfret,  Conn., 
from  the  plans  of  the  authors  ia  shown  in  Fig.  224.  Thia  coat,  with 
424  ft.  of  sewer,  about  $1180.  The  volume  of  aewage  was  estimated 
at  8000  to  10,000  gal.  per  day.  The  sewage  first  passes  into  a  septic 
tank  holding  8250  gal.,  giving  a  detention  period  of  20  to  24  hours.  It 
passes  over  the  crest  of  the  end  wall  of  the  tank  to  a  dosing  chamber 
holding  aboug  2200  gal.,  so  that  about  four  doses  a  day  are  discharged. 
These  go  to  two  20  X  50-ft.  coke  beds,  which  are  flooded  to  a  depth 
of  3>^  in,  at  each  application. 

Where  a  filter  must  be  constructed  near  the  house,  R,  Winthrop 
Pratt  has  suggested  that  it  may  be  placed  underground  if  there  is  any 
probability  that  it  will  prove  a  source  of  annoyance  on  the  surface. 
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If  placed  underground,  the  space  above  the  sand  must  be  well  aerated, 
and  even  then  there  is  some  question  aa  to  the  extent  of  the  purifica- 
tioa  attainable  under  such  conditions. 

Wherever  tanks  of  any  sort  are  used  in  residential  and  institutional 
plants,  the  outlets  should  be  trapped  or  protected  by  scum  boards 
in  such  a  way  that  no  grease  or  other  floating  matter  will  leave  the 


Piu.  224.— Septic  tank  and  coke  filter,  Pomtret,  Conn. 


tanks.  Such  plants  rarely  receive  any  attention  and  if  'grease  and 
floating  solids  are  deposited  on  contact  beds  or  filters  a  nuisance  may 
be  created  long  before  any  trouble  would  arise  were  such  materials  kept 
in  the  tanks. 

Contact  Beds.—Contact  beds  have  been  extensively  used  at  plants 
for  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  from  institutions  because  they  require 
very  little  head,  can  be  constructed  in  many  places  where  filter  sand 
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can  be  obtained  only  at  prohibitive  prices,  do  not  yield  the  odor  which 
arises  when  sewage  is  sprayed  over  a  atone  bed,  and  can  be  filled  from 
below  where  the  appearance  of  the  works  must  be  given  special  atten- 
tion and  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  sewage  out  of  sight  at  all  times.  In 
many  cases  they  are  used  as  an  intermediate  step  in  a  triple  scheme  of 


Longitudinal   Sccti 


Crosb- Section 
Fio.  225.^Imhoff  tank  and  doaing  chamber,  Julietta,  Ind.,  hoHpital. 

treatment,  as  at  the  Julietta  Insane  Hospital,  Marion  County,  Ind., 
described  in  Engineering  News,  May  1,  1913.  The  institution  bad 
about  200  inmates  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  plant,  which  is 
large  enough  for  a  cnnaiderably  greater  population. 

In  this  plant  the  sewage  finit  enters  an  Imhoff  tank  of  the  dimensions 
shown  in  Fig.  225,  the  nominal  rate  of  flow  being  about  4  ft.  per  hour. 
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It  has  a  peculiar  detail  at  the  outlet,  described  by  Charles  Broesmann, 
the  designer,  as  follows: 

"The  sewage  fiows  upw&rd  and  out  through  an  adhesion  screen  made 
of  ?i  X  10-in.  plank,  Ji-in.  apart.  The  top  of  the  screen  is  submerged 
about  2  in.  below  the  sewage  level.  The  purpose  of  this  screen  is  to  prevent 
anything  being  carried  over  into  the  dosing  chamber,  and  thence  into  the 
contact  beds,  and  also  to  serve  as  an  adhesion  rack  to  catoh  any  minuto  6oat- 
it^;  material  until  it  has  attained  sufficient  weight  to  slide  off,  when  it  will 


Sectional 
Fio.  226. — Disposal  works  of  Julietta,  Ind.,  hospital. 

drop  to  the  slui^s  chamber  below.  To  what  extent  this  screen  will  serve 
its  purpose  cannot  be  said  until  the  plant  has  been  longer  in  operation, 
but   already  a   considerable  amount  of  matter  adheres  to  it." 

This  rack  ie  substantially  the  same  in  purpose  as  the  coUoiders  in 
the  Travis  tank.  The  effluent  from  the  tank  was  stated  to  contain  but 
little  suspended  matter  and  to  have  only  a  slight  odor,  but  as  the  tank 
is  located  very  near  a  road,  the  intention  was  to  roof  it  over  soon.  The 
designer  informed  the  authors  in  1915  that  the  plant  had  operated 
satisfactorily  in  all  details,  and  the  adhesion  gratings  in  the  outlet  of 
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the  ImhoS  ttuik  work  so  well  ttkat  eitnilsr  gratings  had  been  used  at 
several  tanka  built  later. 

The  general  location  of  the  parte  of  this  plant  are  shown  in  Fig. 
226.  The  dosing  chamber  has  a  capacity  of  2500  gal.  and  isdi-scharged 
by  three  6-in.  siphons,  one  for  each  of  the  ]6  X  22-ft.  contact  beds. 
These  beds  have  33  in.  of  >^  to  2-in,  broken  stone,  held  in  place  by  re- 
inforced concrete  walls.  The  sewage  is  distributed  over  the  surface  by 
plank  troughs,  painted  with  asphaltum.  The  beds  stand  full  for 
2  hours  and  stand  empty  for  6  hours.  The  underdrains  are  4  and  &-iD. 
vitrified  tile,  draining  into  dosing  tanks  which  are  discharged  by  6- 
in.  timed  siphons. 

The  contact  bed  effluent  is  treated  on  three  filters  havii^  30  in.  of 
sand  resting  on  gravel  from  ^  to  1  in.  in  size.  Troi^h  distributors 
are  used,  with  notches  cut  in  their  mdea  from  6  to  8  ft.  apart  to  allow 
the  liquid  to  flow  out.  Around  the  outside  of  these  notches  the  sand 
is  covered  with  broken  stone  to  prevent  any  washing  away  of  sand. 
The  beds  have  vitrified  tile  underdrains  covered  with  broken  stone. 

TricUing  Filters. — Some  very  small  plants  ha^e  been  built  since  1910 
in  which  trickling  fUters  are  employed.  One  obstacle  to  their  use  in 
residential  and  institutional  plants  is  the  head  required  for  their  opera- 
tion. Others  are  the  offensive  odors  and  the  little  flies,  both  of  which 
may  prove  serious  drawbaclu  to  this  type  of  filter  for  residential  and 
institutional  installation.  Where  none  of  these  obstacles  is  prohibitive, 
trickling  filters  aSord  a  good  means  of  treating  tank  effluent  where 
sand  for  intermittent  filtration  is  unobtainable  or  the  space  available 
for  a  plant  is  restricted,  but  they  do  not  furnish  an  effluent  so  stable  and 
clear  as  that  from  a  good  intermittent  filter.  This  distinction  must  be 
kept  in  mind  in  designing  small  plants  where  the  stream  receiving 
the  effluent  is  small  and  sluggish  or  the  volume  of  water  in  the  pond 
receiving  the  sewage  is  relatively  small. 

A  plant  of  this  type  was  constructed  from  plans  by  Samuel  A.  Greeley 
for  serving  a  country  place  where  from  22  to  28  persons  lived.  The 
effluent  could  be  discharged  into  a  ravine,  so  that  a  fall  of  50  ft.  was 
available,  but  the  house  drain  was  too  low  to  enable  surface  treatment 
at  the  top  of  the  ravine.  Space  along  the  ravine  could  not  be  obtained 
for  sand  filters,  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  cover  them.  The  plant 
selected  comprises  an  Imhoff  tank  5  X  4.5  X  13.5  ft.  deep  and  the 
trickling  filter  shown  in  Fig.  227.  The  sedimentation  chamber  has  a 
longitudinal  bafile  so  placed  that  the  sewage  flows  along  one  side  of 
the  chamber  from  an  inlet  in  the  end  wall,  turns  around  the  end  of 
the  baffle  at  the  other  end  of  the  tank  and  then  flows  back  along  the 
other  side  of  the  chamfc>er  to  an  outlet  in  the  same  end  as  the  inlet. 
In  this  way  the  sewage  traverses  the  length  of  the  chamber  twice.  On 
the  basis  of  50  gal.  of  sewage  per  capita  daily  and  25  persons,  the 
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detention  period  is  3  hours  at  the  average  daily  rate  of  flow.  The 
dudge  chamber  is  designed  to  hold  the  sludge  of  20  months,  and  the 
gaa  vents  have  an  area  of  125  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  sedimentation 
chamber.     Wire-glaas  was  used  for  the  partitions  in  the  tank. 

The  effluent  is  dehvered  to  the  trickling  filter  shown  in  Fig.  227, 
from  Engineering  &  Contracting,  December  16,  1914,  in  which  this 
plant  is  described  in  detail.  The  filter  ia  designed  for  operation  at  a 
rate  of  10,000  persons  per  acre  daily.    The  sewage  is  applied  by  the 


Zl'O'aie  Wlrtibttor 


^»wX^: 


Fia.  227, — Trickling  fflter  for  country  place. 


tipping  tray  shown  in  Fig.  228,  which  discharges  1.5  cu.  ft.  alternately 
on  one  of  two  brass  splash  plates,  3  in.  in  diameter  and  dished  on  top 
to  a  radius  of  4  in.  These  splash  plates  were  selected  to  avoid  troubles 
due  to  nozzle  cleaning.  Each  bucket  discharges  into  a  galv&niied 
sheet-iron  hopper,  shaped  to  give  a  varying  head  and  varying  quantity 
of  sewage,  corresponding  to  the  decreasing  annular  area  of  the  bed 
reached  by  the  spray. 
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The  filter  contains  6.5  ft.  of  l>i  to  2>i-in,  washed  broken  limestone. 
The  underdraina  have  riser  pipes  at  each  comer  for  ventilation  and 
flushing,  and  the  effluent  passes  into  a  bosiu  having  a  detention  period 
of  1.5  hours  at  the  average  daily  rate  of  flow.  The  entire  plant, 
including  346  ft.  of  pipe  sewer  and  the  bouse  over  the  filter,  cost 
about  $2120. 


Flu.  228. — Tipping   tray   for   small   trickling   filter. 

Disinfection. — Disinfection  is  provided  for  in  the  sewage  treatment 
plants  of  a  number  of  hospitals  but  it  is  questionable  how  well  they  are 
operated  in  some  cases.  As  explained  in  Chapter  XIX,  disinfection 
plants  using  bleach  must  be  carefully  and  intelligently  cared  for,  or 
they  will  probably  fail  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  That  purpose  may 
range  from  the  disinfection  of  merely  screened  and  settled  sewage  to 
prevent  contamination  of  the  water  of  bathing  beaches  or  oj^ter  lay- 
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Fio.  229.— Sewage  treatment  plant,  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Orphanage. 
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ings,  aa  at  Providence,  to  the  production  of  an  effluent  meetiug  the 
Btandards  for  drinking  water,  ea  at  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  The  plant  at 
the  latter  place  affords  not  only  an  example  of  sewage  purification,  in 
a  literally  true  sense,  but  also  a  record  of  unsuccessful  operation  by  in- 
competent attendants  followed  by  very  successful  operation  under 
the  direction  of  the  designers.  The  plant  will,  therefore,  be  taken  up 
in  some  detail  in  this  place. 

The  plant,  Fig.  229,  was  designed  by  Lederle  &  Provost  to  core  for 
the  sewage  of  the  orpham^e  maintained  by  the  Hebrew  Sheltering 
Guardian  Society.  There  are  about  30  buildings,  with  a  maximum 
population  of  about  1000.  The  sewage  is  of  a  domestic  character  and 
its  purification  is  considered  of  great  importance  because  the  entire 
property  is  drained  by  streams  which  furnish  potable  water  supplies 
after  filtration.  The  soil  is  unsuited  for  any  land  treatment.  The 
only  point  along  the  stream  where  the  sewage  from  the  entire  orphanage 
can  be  discharged  adjoins  a  residential  section  of  Pleasantville  and  is 
only  2000  ft.  upstream  from  an  ice  pond. 

The  sewage  first  Sows  into  the  sedimentation  tanks,  two  of  7500  gal. 
capacity  and  one  holding  15,000  gal.,  arranged  so  they  can  be  used 
in  parallel  or  in  series.  They  are  housed  over,  and  all  doors,  windows 
and  ventilators  are  screened  from  May  1  to  November  15.  Over  the 
center  line  of  each  small  tank  is  a  1-in.  water  pipe  with  sprinkling 
noEzlee  for  breaking  up  and  precipitating  scum,  and  there  are  two 
such  longitudinal  pipes  over  the  large  tank.  The  detention  period 
in  the  tanks  is  about  7  hours.  An  independent  pipe  connects  each 
tank  with  a  2000-Kal.  dosing  tank  having  an  8-in.  siphon  with  5-ft. 
draft.  The  flush  period  is  about  8}i  minutes.  The  number  of  flushes 
is  recorded  by  a  float-actuated  Crosby  revolution  counter,  which  per- 
mits an  approximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  effluent. 

The  settled  sewage  is  discharged  over  two  1175-8q.  ft.  sprinkling 
filters.  Each  is  divided  into  halves,  independently  supplied,  and  each 
has  10  Taylor  nozzles.  Each  filter  is  constructed  within  a  house  having 
concrete  walls  and  a  frame  roof,  the  walls  having  numerous  openings 
slanting  downward  from  the  outside  to  ventilate  the  bed.  The  aver- 
age depth  of  the  stone  above  the  underdrains  is  6Ji  ft.  The  stone  is 
>{  to  2  in.  in  size.  The  underdrains  are  4  X  6-in.  brick  conduits  on 
12-in.  centers,  connected  to  5  X  10-in.  marginal  conduits,  which  dis- 
charge the  effluent  into  secondary  settling  basins,  one  for  each  unit. 
Each  is  designed  to  hold  the  effluent  about  2.5  hours  when  the  filters 
are  operating  at  1,500,000  gal.  per  acre  daily.  Both  the  inlet  and  outlet 
openings  are  baffled.  The  outlet  delivers  the  effluent  into  a  dosing 
chamber,  which  discharges  about  1300  gal.  per  flush  to  a  group  of 
sand  filters. 

The  sludge  is  discharged  from  the  sedimentation  and    secondary 
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Bedi mentation  tanks  upon  two  225-sq.  ft.  superficial  areas.  Each  bed 
has  about  12  in.  of  steam  cinders  over  the  underdrains,  which  discharge 
the  Uquid  separated  from  the  solids  into  the  disinfecting  house.  When 
the  sludge  is  dry  enough  for  oonveoient  handhng  by  spades,  it  is  re- 
moved and  buried  in  trenches. 

The  sand  filters  have  36  in.  of  sand  having  an  effective  nse  of  about 
0.23  mm.  and  a  uniformity  coefficient  of  about  3.  This  sand  rest-s  on 
2  in.  of  K'iii-  stone,  resting  in  turn  on  2  in.  of  ^  to  %-ia.  stone  carried 


—Disinfecting  plant,  Hehi 


of  nilting  Tqnk 
Sheltering  Guardian  Orphanage. 


by  a  layer  of  ^in.  stone  in  which  the  4- in.  laterals  of  the  underdrainage 
system  are  laid  on  about  10-ft.  centers.  The  sewage  is  distributed  by 
lines  of  channel  pipe  on  5-ft.  centers.  There  are  three  of  these  beds, 
with  a  totiil  area  of  0.2  acre,  and  they  were  designed  for  operation  at  a 
rate  of  400,000  gnl,  per  acre  daily. 

The  filter  effluent  is  conducted  to  the  disinfecting  plant  shown  in 
Fig.  230.     This  comprises  a  2500-gal.  well,  where  the  disinfecting  solu- 
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tion  is  applied,  chemioal  apparatus  vhich  was  described  on  page  772, 
and  a  covered  mixing  tank.  The  house  containing  the  chemical  ap- 
paratus covers  the  clear  veil.  It  has  the  duplicate  solution  taolcs 
and  duplicate  constant-level  feed  tanks  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  mix- 
ing tanks  on  the  upper  floor.  The  principle  employed  in  the  operation 
of  the  solution  tanks  does  not  require  any  throttling  of  the  discharge 
pipes,  and  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  solution  is  controlled  by  the  size  of  the 
orifice  in  the  constant-level  tanks  and  the  head  on  the  orifice,  the  latter 
being  capable  of  adjustment  by  wedges  under  the  tanks.  The  solution 
drops  into  the  well  below  the  house,  from  which  the  dosed  filter-bed 
effluent  flows  through  a  mixing  tank,  shown  in  Fig.  230,  provided  with 
baffles.  The  detention  period  of  the  liquid  in  the  well  and  tank  is 
about  1  hour. 

Careless  and  Careful  Operatioii  Contiftsted. — The  history  of  the  first 
3  years'  service  of  the  sewage  treatment  works  of  the  Pleasantville 
orphanage,  just  described,  affords  a  good  lesson  of  the  need  of  intelli- 
gent care  in  operating  plants  for  this  purpose  These  works  were 
operated  successfully  for  the  first  4  months  after  their  oompletion, 
under  the  direction  of  Lederle  &  Provost.  For  the  next  6  months  the 
orphanage  staff  operated  them  with  unskilled  labor.  The  sedimenta- 
tion tanks  were  allowed  to  become  highly  septic.  The  ebullition  of 
gas  in  the  tanks  carried  so  much  suspended  matter  into  the  effluent  that 
the  sprinkling  nozzles  became  clogged,  causing  the  sewage  to  back  up 
in  the  pipes  and  the  scum  in  the  sedimentation  tanks  to  overflow  the 
outlet  wall  into  the  dosing  tanks.  When  the  nozzles  were  cleaned  the 
scum  passed  to  the  sprinkling  filters  and  a  large  amount  of  solid  matter 
passed  from  the  sprinkling  filters  to  the  intermittent  filters,  which  be- 
came so  clogged  that  the  sewage  pooled  and  froze  on  the  surface.  The 
operation  of  the  plant  was  manifestly  a  failure. 

At  the  end  of  this  unsuccessful  experience,  the  designing  engineers 
were  again  retained  to  supervise  the  operation.  An  attendant  was 
assigned  to  the  work  under  their  direction,  and  substftnlially  all  his  time 
is  devoted  to  it.  He  keeps  a  daily  record  of  the  condition  of  each 
sedimentation  tank,  each  half  of  each  sprinkling  filter,  each  sand  filter, 
each  sludge  bed,  and  the  bleach  used  in  the  morning  and  the  afternoon. 
The  nature  of  the  maintenance  work  done  on  each  part  of  the  plant 
is  recorded  at  the  same  time,  and  the  volume  of  sewage  treated.  The 
expert,  supervision  comprises  visits  to  the  plant  every  few  days,  methy- 
lene-blue  tests  at  each  visit  and  laboratory  analyses  of  the  effluent  and 
brook  water  less  frequently.  The  tanks  remain  in  service  an  average 
of  41  days  between  cleanings. 

As  thus  operated,  the  settling  solids  are  reduced  by  7  hours'  detention 
in  the  sedimentation  tanks  from  5  cc.  to  a  trace,  when  measured  in  sn 
Imhoff  conical  glass. 
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The  trickling  filters  are  all  operated  simultaaeouHly  with  onljr  the 
period  betweea  doaes  for  resting.  Thia  averages  about  S2  per  cent,  of 
the  total  period  of  time.  The  rate  of  operation  is  about  1,100,000  gal. 
per  acre  daily,  two-thirds  of  the  designed  rate.  The  secondary  sedi- 
inentatioa  tanks  retain  the  filtrate  under  these  conditions  about  3  hours; 
the  effluent  stands  putrescibility  tests  for  4  to  28  days.  Sludge  is  drawn 
off  about  once  a  month. 

Sludge  is  received  by  the  slui^  beds  from  the  sedimentation  and 
secondary  sedimentation  tanks  about  twice  a  month,  on  an  average. 
Except  when  frost  occura,  the  sludge  can  be  handled  with  spades  after 
drying  6  to  13  days.  During  the  winter,  however,  it  is  troublesome  to 
remove  sludge  for  burial,  and  Lederle  ft  Provost  informed  the  authors 
in  March,  1915,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  separate  sludge 
storage  and  digestion  tanks  or  to  increase  the  area  of  aludge-drying  beds. 
Although  the  existing  beds  are  within  250  ft.  of  several  dwellings,  few 
complaints  of  odors  have  been  made. 

The  sand  filters  are  operated  in  rotation,  the  present  maximum  rate 
being  about  300,000  gal.  per  acre  daily.  Except  in  winter  the  beds  are 
scraped  about  every  16  days;  when  they  are  trenched,  they  receive  at- 
tention about  once  in  10  days.  With  such  care,  no  trouble  has  been 
experienced  from  clogging  and  but  little  sand  is  lost  durii^  cleaning. 
During  the  early  period  of  mismanagement  of  the  plant,  the  surface  had 
been  spaded  to  a  depth  of  6  in.,  and  a  large  amount  of  sand  had  become 
BO  clogged  that  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  original  material  had  to  be  re- 
moved before  the  bed  was  made  serviceable. 

At  the  disinfecting  plant,  bleach  is  used  at  the  rate  of  165  lb.  per 
1,000,000  gal.,  one-half  between  7  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  This  is  more  than  is 
needed  for  treating  the  intermittent  filter  effluent,  but  the  excess  is  used 
because  the  drainage  from  the  sludge  beds  also  flows  into  the  clear  well 
where  the  chemical  solution  is  applied.  When  the  sluice  beds  are  not 
draining,  there  is  disinfection  of  the  brook  water  below  the  sewer  outlet. 
Tests  for  B.  coli  during  a  period  of  22  months  showed  the  absence  of  thia 
type  of  bacteria  in  all  1-cc.  and  smaller  samples  of  the  sterilized  effluent, 
and  its  presence  in  but  14  per  cent,  of  the  10-cc.  samples.  B.  coli  were 
present  in  the  brook  water  above  the  outlet  in  all  10-cc.  samples,  95  per 
cent,  of  thel-cc.,60percent.  of  the0.1-cc.,and5percent.ofthe0.01-cc. 

The  operation  of  tins  plant  vfoa  investigated  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health  in  September,  1914,  and  the  following  notes  on 
the  results  are  from  the  report  of  Chief  Engineer  Theodore  Horton.  The 
leading  analytical  results  are  given  in  Table  134. 

The  raw  sewage  was  graded  in  the  report  as  about  four  and  one-half 
times  stronger  than  the  average  day  flow  of  domestic  sewage  from  a 
small  city,  which  was  attributed  mainly  to  the  laundry  wastes  in  it. 
Its  freshness  was  indicated  by  the  36  per  cent,  saturation  with  oxygen. 
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The  tank  treatmeot  produced  an  effluent  graded  as  about  twice  aa 
Btroi^  as  domestic  sewage.  Septic  action  was  coneidered  probable  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  dissolved  oxygen. 

The  low  result  of  the  oxygen-consumed  test  of  the  settled  effluent  from 
the  trickling  filters  is  attributed  to  the  rather  long  detention  period  in 
the  settling  tank.  The  effluent  contained  5.3  parts  of  nitrates,  while 
the  effluent  of  the  sand  filters  contained  22.2  parts. 

Tablb  184. — Rbbt^lts  of  Analysis  or  Efplvbntb  op  Difpbbent  Staqbs 
OP  Tbbatmbnt  at  tbe  Hebrbw  Shelterino  Gitardian  OitpRANAaB 


8M(e 

Dwolved  oiyseD 

day. 

BH(«i>. 

I.SB3.ffiS 

PercenUge 

Raw  sewage 

Tank  effluent 

Trickling  filter 
effluent  after  sedi- 
mentation   

Sand  filter  effluent 

Final  effluent 

Stream  above  out- 

470 
220 

39 
7.2 
6.6 

1.9 

2.3 

0.0 

1.6 
4.3S 

7,8 

S.l 

36 
0 

18 
49 

87 

68 

7,000,000 

2,400,000 

16,000 

20 

200 

5 

2.6 
20  + 

20  + 
20+ 

Stream  below  out- 
let 

1 

1 

I  Tat  uni^iitble  on  nccount  ol  lotion  of  blush  on  methylsaa  blue, 

QuastiQ'  of  Sewage  from  Institutions. — The  amount  of  sewage  for 
which  provision  must  be  made  in  these  institutional  plants  varies  greatly 
with  the  extent  of  the  laundry  and  bathing  activity,  the  admission  of 
roof  water  to  the  sewers  and  the  amount  of  ground-water  infiltration. 
In  the  case  of  the  treatment  plant  of  the  Boys  Industrial  School  at 
Lancaster,  0.,  the  State  Board  of  Health  reported  in  190S  that  the  rate 
of  flow  between  10  p.m.  and  5  a.m.  was  uniformly  37  gal.  per  capita, 
while  the  average  for  24  hours  was  only  60  gal.  The  rates  of  flow 
given  in  Table  185,  obtained  by  measurement  except  in  three  cases, 
indicate  that  institutional  sewage  is  likely  to  have  a  considerable  per 
capita  volume. 
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AUi&nce,  O.,  Children's  Home 

Bedford  Station,  N.  Y.,  Monte&ora  Home... 

CollinKwood,  O.,  Lake  Shore  R.  R.  ahope 1,526 

Dayton,  O.,  Montgomery  Co.  Infirmary., . 


Gallipolis,  O.,  County  laSxutxry 

Gallipolis,  O.,  State  Hoapitid,  main  buildings. . 
Gallipolis,  0.,  State  Hospital,  Cottage  I 
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Lake  Kushaqua,  N.  Y.,  Stony  Wold  Sanatorii 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  Boys'  Industrial  Home  .... 

Mansfield,  Ohio,  State  Reformatory 

Marietta,  0.,  Washington  C.  Infirmary 

Masillon,  0.,  State  Hospital 

Morgan's,  0.,  Institute  for  Feeble  Minded.. . 

Oakdale,  Mass.,  County  Truant  School 

Fleasantville,  N.  Y.,  Hebrew  Children's  Home. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home..  .|1,125 

Southboro,  Mass.,  St.  Mark's  School 216 

Toledo,  O.,  State  HospiUl 2,000 


80  measured 

100  estimated 

131  measured 

21-29  measured 

40  estimated 

122  measured 

127-211  measured 

120  estimated 

50-65  measured 

67-83  measured 

31  measured 

137  measured 

53  measured 

60  measured 

40-100  measured 

151  measured 
140  measured 
150  measured 
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APPENDIX 
CONVERSION  TABLES 

1,000,000  U.  S.  gal.  per  day  =  1.M7  second-teet. 

1,000,000  U.  8.  gal.  per  day  =61.9  California  statutory  miner's  inches. 

1,000,000  U.  S.  gal.  per  day  =77.4  Southern  California  miner's  inches. 

1,000,000  U.  8.  gal.  per  day  =    3.07  acre-feet. 

1,000,000  U.  8.  gal.  per  acre  =  206.6  U.  S.  gal.  percu.  yd.  of  fiit«r3ft.  deep. 

1  Imp.  gaL  per  day  per  square  yard  =  5809  U.  8.  gal.  per  day  per  acre. 

1  second-foot  "  40  California  statutory  miner's  inches. 
1  Becond-foot  —  50  Southern  California  miner's  inches. 
1  eecond-foot  —  7.48  U.  S.  gal.  per  second. 
1  Becond-/oot  =  448.8  U.  S.  gal.  per  minute. 
1  aecond-foot  -  646,317  V.  S.  gat.  per  day. 
1  Becond-foot  —  about  1  acre-inch  per  hour. 


re-foot       -  325,850  U.  8.  gallor 


1  U.  S.  gal.     -  0.8331  Imp.  gal.        1  Imp.  gai.  -  1 .2003  U.  S.  gal. 
1  U.  S.  gal.      =  3.78643  lit«re.  1  liter  -  0.26417  U.  S.  gal. 

1  U.  S.  gal.      =  231  cu.  in.  1  Imp.  gal.  =  277.274  cu.  in. 


1  kilometer  -  0 .  62137  mile.       1  mile  -  1 .  S0935  kilometers. 

1  square  meter  =  10.764  sq.  ft.       1  square  foot=  0.0929  sq.  meter. 

1  square  meter  =  1.1960  sq.  yd.     1  square  yard  =  0.836  sq.  meter. 

1  square  kilometer  =  0.3861  sq.  mile,  Isquare  mile=  2.59  sq.  km. 

I  square  millimeter  -  0.00155  sq.  in.    1  square  inch  =  645.2  sq.  mm, 
1  square  centimeter  —  0 .  1550  sq.  in.       1  square  inch  =  6  452  sq.  cm. 

1  cubic  millimeter  =  0.000061  cu.  in.  1  cubic    inch=  16,387  cu.  mm, 

1  cubic  centimeter  -  0.0610  cu.  in.      1  cubic   inch  =  16.387  cu.  cm, 

1  cubic  centimeter  =  0.0338  t  oa.       Ifluid  ounce  =29.57  cu.  cm. 

1  hectare  =  2.471  acres.  1  acre  -0.4047  hectare. 

1  ^am  =  15. 4324  grains,     1  grain  ■0.0648gram. 

1  kilogram  =  2.205  pounds.       1  pound  -0.4536  kil(«ram. 

1  English  ton  -  2240  pounds. 

1  English  hundredweight  "^  112  pounds. 
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Tablb  a 

.— Fabbskhbit  into  Cbntiobadb  Deorbes 

F." 

3 

4            8 

« 

7 

8 

•1 

210 

190 
1§0 

160 

140 
130 

110 

» 
SO 

60 

M 
0 

OS.O 

71,1 

!AA 

43.3 

32.3 
28.7 

IS.fl 
-12.! 

M.4 

88-3 

82. 8 
77,2 

71.7 

B0.6 

BS.O 

32,8 
27,2 
21,7 

10, a 

S,0 

1000 

88, a 

83,3 

77,8 

72,2 

ae,7 

81.1 

56. e 
aa,o 

33,3 
27,8 
22,2 

18,7 
11.1 
B.« 

0.0 
-B,8 

.00.8 

80,4 

S3,e 

72,8 
61,7 

33, S 

22.8 

11,7 

_-  =  ■» 

101.1 

90,0 
S4,4 
78.9 

63,: 

M.i 
23.3 

13,1 

-10, ( 
-18,6 

101.7 
96.1 
90,8 

ftS.3 
S2,8 

40.  S 
3S,0 
29  4 
23.9 

-15,0 

102,2 
S6.7 
81.1 

86.  S 

88.9 
83.3 

41-1 

35.8 
30.0 
24. 4 

13"  3 

7.8 

-3.8 
-14.4 

:: 

SS,3 

52,8 

41,; 

36,0 

19,4 

13,0 

3  1 
-IS.fl 

103.3 
«7.8 
02,3 

81.1 

75. 8 
TO.O 
64.4 

08,9 
S3.3 

47,8 
42,2 

31  1 
25,6 

ao  0 

U,4 
3,3 

--'i 

98 
92 

81 

70 
65 

63 

48 
43 

31 
38 

30 

18 

a 

-7 
-12 

6 

Table  B.— Cb 

NTIOR 

ADB1> 

[TO  Fahrenheit  Desrebs 

c- 

0     1      1 

« 

= 

8      1      8      1      7      j      8 

100 

313,0 

213,8 

21s,  8 

=„.. 

219,2 

331  0    232  g'  224  e    226  4 

238.3 

203.0    204,8'  208, t 

308,4 

80 

m.c 

177.  i 

179.1 

181, ^ 

183.1 

ISfi.a    186.8;  188, < 

70 

168. r 

187,0    168,8    170, ( 

173,4 

174,2 

90 

140.0 

143,8 

147.2 

149,0 

1*0,8    182.6 

154.4 

SO 

132  0 

123  8 

125.6 

127.4 

139  2 

131  0 

132,8    134.8 

136,4 

138,2 

108, f 

107.  t 

109.4 

111,5 

113. C 

114,8    1I6.( 

118.4 

120-3 

30 

88.0 

87,  f 

SB.t 

91, < 

B3,i 

06.  S      98.1 

100,4 

102,1 

20 

71. ( 

78,8      80, ( 

83,4 

84,2 

51, S 

57.2 

60,13 

60, S|     63. t 

66  1 

" 

"" 

33,8 

35,8 

37,4 

39,2 

41,0 

43,8|     44  8 

"* 

*" 
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APPENDIX  800 

Tabli  C. — GsiUNa  per  Iupebi&l  Gallon  into  Parts  p£r  Million 


Gr. 

0 

3 

4 

> 

« 

« 

0 

0 

30 
30 

eo 

0.0 

386,7 
438.0 

714. 3 
BB7.3 
1000.0 

12BS.; 

14.3 

300.0 
443. e 

:: 

1044.: 
1300.0 

as.fl 

314.3 
467.1 

MS  7 
1038.6 

1314.3 

1SS.7 
338.6 
471.4 

1043.1 
1328.9 

67.1 
343.1 
038.6 
761.4 

1057.1 

1343. a 

71.4 

867. 1 
SOO.O 
043. « 

786.7 
038,6 
1071.4 

1367. I 

SB.7 
338. S 
371.4 

800,0 
•42.9 
108S.7 

1371.4 

100.0 

386-7 
528.8 

iioo!o 

1386.7 

400.0 
643.0 

828.  S 
1114.3 
1400.0 

138.6 

414.3 

667.1 

833. S 

986.7 
1138.6 

1414.3 

■  nicht  of  10  lb.  per  Imperial  ■allcm  for  mtar  at  03°F.;  aquil  to  70,000  fruu 


Table  D. — Grains  per  Uhttko  States  Gallon 

NTO  Parts  pbr  Million 

Or. 

0 

■ 

3 

3 

4 

6 

9 

' 

8 

0 

30 
30 
40 

60 
60 
70 
SO 

90 

343. ( 
686,8 

BAS.B 

1038, 3 

11W.7 

1943,4 

188.6 
369.0 

702. 0 

874.1 
1046.4 

1219.8 

1660.6 

20S.7 
877. 1 

719.8 

8B1.2 
1063.6 
1234.0 

1S76.7 

232,8 
804.3 

666.6 
737.0 

008.3 

1079.7 

lasi.i 

1423.6 

,».„ 

754,1 

036.6 
1096.0 
1368,3 

1611.0 

438!6 

771.2 

10S.8 

446.6 

617.0 
788.4 

1131 !l 
1303. S 
1473.9 
1645.3 

tao.o 

391.4 
462.7 

806,6 

1148.3 

1S19.7 

1993.4 

308.6 
479.0 

833.9 

904.0 

1336.8 

1970-6 

826.6 
497.0 
668.4 
830.8 

1183.6 
1363.9 

WMVUtMUJ 

mtdto 

I»at93 

•P.  .nd 

to««l« 

b  93.36 

4Ib.  |M 

wvabie 

foot  A 

thktb 

«  wai(b  68,349  gnia*. 


Tablb  E. — Parts  per  Million  Parts  into  Pounds  per  Million  U.  S. 
Gallons 


FarU 

« 

1 

s 

4 

' 

» 

0 

0.0 

8,3 

19.7 

25,0 

33.3 

41.7 

60.0 

68.4 

66.7 

76.0 

116.7 

126.1 

133  4 

ISO.l 

168-4 

183,4 

208.4 

241.7 

30 

aso.o 

358,3 

369-7 

283.3 

291.7 

40 

333.4 

341.7 

350.1 

38B.4 

369.7 

376.1 

383.4 

391.8 

400.1 

408. 4 

60 

416.7 

435,0 

433.4 

441.7 

450,0 

458  4 

469.7 

476.1 

483,4 

491.7 

eo 

500.0 

508.3 

516.7 

541.7 

550.0 

S58.4 

Sflfl.7 

575.0 

70 

583.4 

908.4 

SO 

J66,8 

375.1 

S91,B 

700.1 

726.2 

733.5 

741.8 

90 

760.2 

758. 8 

769.. 

776.2 

783,6 

791.9 

800.2 

808.B 

Sie.9 

.... 

8.33663  lb.  pir  gnlloD. 
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Table  F.— Pounds  per  Miluon  U.  S.  GAijX)Ne  into  Pabts  per  Million 


Pound. 

■> 

,0 

20 

30 

40 

80 

90 

70 

80 

90 

(, 

no 

1  t. 

2.4 

3.6 

4  R 

6   0 

7.2 

8-4 

9  8 

10.8 

100 

22. S 

200 

34.0 

26.2 

26,4 

27.6 

28.8 

30-0 

31.2 

32.4 

83.8 

34,8 

36.0 

400 

48.0 

49.3 

ao.4 

51-8 

sa.8 

54.0 

SB. 2 

50-4 

ST. 8 

SS.B 

BOO 

aoo 

61  2 

S2  4 

63  6 

64  8 

S6.0 

67  2 

08  4 

69  6 

70  8 

800 

TI.O 

73.2 

74.4 

75.6 

78.0 

78.2 

80-4 

81, « 

82.8 

700 

86. 2 

88.8 

91.2 

02.4 

93.6 

94.8 

96.0 

00.6 

900 

108.0 

100.2 

110.4 

111.6 

112.8 

114.0 

.15.2 

1.6.4 

117.6 

1.8.8 

Table  G. — Podndb  p 


o  Gbainb  pes  United 


Pouad. 

0 

.0 

» 

30 

40 

60 

90 

70 

80 

90 

0 

0.00 

O.OT 

0  14 

0.21 

0-28 

0.35 

0.42 

0,49 

o.sn 

0-63 

0.70 

0.77 

0,84 

0.91 

o.es 

l.OS 

1,19 

1,29 

1,33 

.82 

1,88 

300 

2..0 

2.17 

2,24 

2,31 

2,46 

3.52 

2.59 

2-73 

400 

2,80 

2,87 

2,94 

3,0. 

3.08 

3, IS 

3,22 

3.29 

3-43 

100 

3,50 

3,57 

3,64. 

3,71 

3.78 

3,86 

3,02 

3,98 

4.06 

4,13 

eoo 

4,G6 

4.68 

700 

4,80 

4,97 

6,04 

6.1 

6-.8 

6  26 

5,32 

5.39 

6,46 

5,53 

5.67 

B-88 

6,86 

6.16 

900 

9.30 

9,37 

9,44 

6,61 

6.58 

6,66 

6.72 

9,79 

«.8« 

6,93 

Table  H. — Mu.liueters  into  Inches 
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Table  I. 

-MrrsKB  INTO  Febt 

M, 

« 

1 

^ 

3 

* 

S            8 

' 

» 

Q 

0.0 

32fi 

8.68 

«84 

13.12 

18.40 

,9  8« 

22.07 

38.28 

29  83 

32. SI 

se.oi 

39. 3i 

45.9! 

M.Ot 

ao 

os.es 

72.11 

Tfi.4( 

7S.7A 

82, OS 

86.a< 

88. « 

91, 8f 

63,14 

98.« 

101.71 

lOt.W 

108.21 

111.61 

114. 8J 

118.11 

121.31 

127.98 

131.33 

137.80 

141.08 

144.38 

147.64 

IiO.92 

1M.20 

167,48 

180,70 

so 

164.01 

187.32 

170.60 

173.88 

177.17 

180.46 

183.73 

187.01 

190.29 

193  67 

i»e.S5 

208, et 

233.  IC 

228.38 

22fi.M 

233. « 

238.21 

24B,« 

248, 3H 

262.  b: 

2S5.91 

289.19 

so 

282.47 

286. 7J 

28S.D; 

272.31 

276.  S( 

283.16 

90 

m.as 

29S.M 

301.84 

30S.12 

308.40 

311.68 

314.98 

318.34 

331,83 

324.80 

Tab  LB   J, MlLUUETERB 

PBH  Second 

INTO  Inches  per 

MiNDTB 

Mm. 

0 

' 

'!• 

4 

6 

^ 

« 

» 

0 

0,0 

3.4 

4-7 

7.1 

9,4 

11.8 

14,2 

16.8 

18.9 

31.8 

33.8 

28,, 

30.7 

33,0 

37,8 

40,3 

20 

47,2 

49,8 

SI,' 

89,8 

93,2 

40 

94.6 

96.9 

99,9 

103,9 

108,3 

108.7 

111,1 

60 

118.1 

130.6 

122, 

,126.3     127,6 

129,9 

132,3 

134,7 

137,0 

139,4 

60 

141,7 

144,1 

146 

[148.8    1SI,1 

153.8 

188,7 

IS9.0 

19B.1     198,4 

207,9 

310,3 

90            213,8 

218,0 

217. 

?"■'  """ 

... 

338,8 

231.6 

333,9 

Table 

Second  ikto  Fk«t  per 

HooH 

Mm, 

0      i       1 

4      j      5 

« 

^ 

•   •! 

20 
30 
40 

50 

60 

80 
90 

0.0 
336,2 

828  8 

386,1 

802,4 

838  t 

23,6 

377,9 

496,0 

814,2 

860  .1 
1088,5 

35,4 
389,7 
628,0 

47.2 

401,1 

637,8 

874.0 
992.1 

59,1 
177.2 

413.4 

648,7 

787,8 

1004,0 

70,9 
189.0 

425,  J 

961,5 

779,8 

101S.8 

82,7 

437,  ( 

673,3 
791.4 

1037.8 
1145,6 

94,5 

448,8 
886.9 

688,1 
SOS, 3 

1039,4 

106.3 
460.8 
886,9 

iOS],2 
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Tabls  L. — Cubic  Mbtebb  into  Cubic  Yabds 


Cu.li.. 

0 

■ 

^ 

^ 

4 

» 

a 

T 

. 

0 

20 
30 

BO 

70 
SO 

28,  la 

3B.24 

G3.32 

M.40 

SIM 

i(M.a4 

M.3t 

06.71 

loa.w 

2  sa 

28.77 
41. BS 

68.01 

84.17 
107.28 
120.  S3 

3. 92 
17.00 
30.08 
43.10 
56.24 

se.32 

SG.4S 
lOS.GO 

B,23 
IS. 31 

44.47 
S7.B5 

70.93 
83-71 

60.70 
108.87 

8,64 
IS  S! 

32.70 

4e.7S 

Bs.se 

71,94 

111,18 
124,28 

aa'.K 

47,09 
00,17 

73,24 

SS,32 
09,40 
112,48 
126.86 

9,10 
22.24 
35,31 
4S,39 
01,47 

87,03 

113,79 
12B.87 

10,48 
23,64 

40,70 
02,78 

78,80 
88.94 
102.02 
116.10 
128.18 

34.86 
37.03 

04.09 

80.26 
103,33 

iag!4B 

Tabls  M. — Cdbic  Metebs  i: 


Cu.  m. 

" 

1 

2 

3 

* 

• 

' 

' 

g 

« 

20 

70 
90 

706,; 

2472.0 
2825.2 
3178,3 

741.9 

1447,9 

1801,0 
2154.2 
2507,3 
2860,5 
3313,0 

423,8 
779,9 

2642,* 
3248.9 

10S.9 
488,1 

812,2 

1871.7 
2678,0 
3284,2 

494,4 

847.8 

1683,  S 

2013  Is 

2969.4 
3319.0 

882.9 
1239.0 
1589. 2 

1842.3 
2298.4 
2648.  B 

3001,7 
3384.9 

£08.0 
918.2 

1624. E 

2230.8 
2083.8 
3037.0 
3380,2 

Z', 

1668.8 
2013.8 
1719.2 
342s!s 

888.8 
1341.9 

2048.2 
2401.4 
2764.6 
3107.7 

3460.8 

317.8 

071,0 

1377.3 
1T30-4 

2083.6 

2789.8 

3480.1 

Tabia  N.— Litkks  per  Second  into  Millions  op  U.  S.  Gallons 
PER  Dat 


Li«™ 

0 

2 

3 

• 

'l-l' 

8 

8 

0 

0.0 

0,023 

0,048 

0098 

0,090 

0,113 

0,189 

0,182 

0.204 

0.22( 

0  3H7 

0.432 

20 

0.48t 

0,524 

O.B4< 

O,50( 

0,59S 

0,83( 

0.900 

30 

0.97i 

0,99( 

0,721 

0,74! 

0.7B6 

0,7W 

0,811 

0.861 

0.878 

40 

0.003 

0.929 

0,949 

0,971 

0,993 

1,016 

1.038 

1,082 

1.088 

1.107 

50 

1.131 

I.IM 

1,177 

1,199 

1,221 

1,244 

1,297 

1,200 

,,„ 

1.3Sf 

90 

1.38! 

1,841 

1.663 

l.5» 

1.611 

1,631 

1,0H 

I,97( 

1,701 

1,724 

1,747 

I.77{ 

1.782 

SO 

1,S3( 

2.020 

90 

2.044 

2,Ufl7 

2,090 

2.112 

2.134 

2-157 

2,180 

2,203 

2,820 

S.248 
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Tabui  0. — ^n.  8.  GuAJOse  per  Mikutb  itrro  Cubic  Pkdt  pes  Second 


Gal. 

0      1      1            Z            3            4 

> 

« 

7 

8 

9 

0 

0,0 

0  002 

ooos 

0.007 

0.009 

0.011 

0.013 

0,010 

0O1R 

ooao 

10 

0,OM 

0.04C 

0,042 

ao 

0.O41 

0.M5 

COM 

o.osa 

O.OM 

0.06( 

COM 

0,081 

0,OBi 

0,009 

40 

0,089 

0.091 

0.094 

0.098 

0.098 

0.100 

0,102 

O.IOB 

0.107 

0,109 

'   SO 

0  111 

0   113 

0  lie 

0  118 

0  120 

0  122 

0   124 

0  127 

0  129 

0  131 

90 

0.134 

0.131 

0.13S 

0,141 

0,14J 

0.141 

0,1K 

0,1S! 

O.IM 

o.iai; 

80 

o,ie< 

0.198 

00 
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